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MAYSIE 


FIRST LETTER. 
Ox Boarp R.M.S. “ ArcADIA.” 
Nearing Gibraltar, February 1st. 
EAREST MOTHER,—-I am ly- 

|) ing on a deck-chair, smothered 
in rugs, and the wind is blow- 

‘ing very hard, so you must 
excuse a scrawl. Captain Treherne, 
who is helping me to hold on to the 
paper, says it’s wonderfully conscien- 
tious of me to write at all; but, .of 
course, that’s silly. The wind is blow- 
ing my hair into my eyes. I’m sure I 
look a sight. He (Captain Treherne) 
says I ought to have my photograph 
taken just as [ am. He has been 
awfully kind to me. We got into con- 
versation just as the tender was taking 
vou back to Tilbury. I looked a fright, 
crying my eyes out. I did feel dismal. 
If the river hadn’t been so dirty and 
cold and shuddery, I’m sure I should 
have jumped into it; I was so sick of 
life. It was awful saying good-bye to 
you all and wondering when, or if 
ever, I should see you again ; and when 
I thought of Rupert, waiting for me at 
Rombay, I cried all the more. It’s 
so funny going half across the world to 
marry a man you haven’t seen since 
vou were eighteen. But now that ’m 
twentv, and getting old, I suppose I 
ought to look at things more soberly. 
Well, as I was saying, we got into con- 
versation. He is going out big-game 
shooting, I fancy. I think he must 
have suffered a good deal; he is so 
sympathetic. I suppose he thought I 
looked as though I wanted sympathy, 
because I was crying myself hideous. 


TO HER 
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MOTHER. 


FRANK STAYTON. 


He planted my deck-chair just behind 
i ventilator where it was beautifully 
sheltered from the wind. Fortunately 
there was just room for his own as well 
—by putting them fairly close together. 
He lent me some books and magazines, 
and told me the story of his life. We 
had our dinner together on deck, be- 
cause neither of us felt fit to face it in 
the saloon. I felt much more philo- 
sophic towards the end of the evening. 


.I know you wouldn’t like me to cry 


myself ill, would you, Mummy ? 

Next morning there was a bit of a 
sea on. I felt horribly wobbly in my 
cabin, Lut managed to crawl on deck, 
where I nearly collapsed. Fortunately, 
Captain Treherne happened to be near 
the companion, and, instead of letting 
me stay where I was, he insisted on 
walking me up and down. I took his 
arm to steady myself, and, would you 
believe it, Mummy ? by the time the 
bugle went for breakfast, I was actually 
hungry. In order to avoid any risk. 
we had breakfast together on deck 
Fresh air is a wonderful cure. He is a 
most interesting man—fair, with blue 
cyes—awfully nice eyes when they 
look right into yours. He always 
looks right at me when he is telling me 
things. His moustache is just the 
right size, and he has a lovely Irish 
brogue when he gets excited. Some 
of the other passengers are rather im- 
pertinent. I heard one woman whisper 
‘“Honeymoon couple.’ I felt myself 
blushing all over, and I didn’t dare look 
at him. When I did, he was laughing. 
So, of course, I was very angry, and 
asked him not to talk to me so much. 
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** CAPTAIN TREHERNE IS HELPING ME TO HOLD ON TO THE PAPER.” 


He wouldn’t go away until I was really 
rude to him; then he went off in a 
temper, and didn’t come near me again 
for hours. I didn’t want any lunch, 
and I didn’t feel nearly so well. About 
tea-time he came back with some choco- 
lates. He was very penitent, so I 
forgave him. He explained that people 


on a voyage invariably hunted in 
couples, and that the woman who 
made the remark had never been to sea 
before ; she lived in Balham, and had 
the least auburn kind of red hair, and 
it wouldn’t be board-ship etiquette 
to take any notice of what she said. 
The Bay was perfectly calm, except 


for a ground-swell. In the evening 
we went into the bows to watch the 
phosphorous ; it was very interesting. 
We rolled a good deal, so I had to hold 
on to him to keep myself from falling. 
He said he would never forgive himself 
if any accident happened to me. 
Somehow, I feel awfully safe when I’m 
with him. He is so 
calm, so strong, so 
dominating. His name 
is Terence. 

I shall post this at 
Gibraltar. Captain Tre- 
herne is going to show 
me the galleries, and 
if there is time, we are 
going up the Bay of 
Algeceiras. I thought 
you'd like to know the 
principal events of a 
voyage, never having 
been one yourself. But 
I've written quite 
enough for one letter. 

Good-night, Mummi- 
kins, 

Lots of love to all 
from 

Your loving daughter, 

MAYSIE. 


SECOND LETTER. 


On Boarp R.M3S. 
** ARCADIA.” 


In the Mediterranean, 
February 5th. 


DEAREST MOTHER,— 
What ages it is since I 
left home! England 
seems very far away, 
and India horribly near. 
Every day brings it 
nearer. I can see the 
Apollo Bunda in my 
dreams, with Rupert 


MAYSIE TO HER MOTHER 


pacing up and down in white ducks 
and a pith helmet. Sometimes I feel 
as though I had swallowed my heart 
in fright. 

Oh, Mummy, the Mediterranean bluc! 
(Do you spell it with two d’s or two 
t’s or two r’s or two n’s? I never 
could remember.) The blue of the 
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sky, and the blue of the sea, with the 
white-gowned ‘wavelets chasing each 
other as we contemptuously push them 
out of the way. It is beginning to get 
very much warmer now. 

Everybody has been very kind to me, 
but I’m dreadfully miserable. I don’t 
know why. I’m not enjoying myself 
as much as I did at first. I feel as I 
used to years ago when I’d broken a 
window and hadn’t told father. I 
sha’n’t see nearly as much of Captain 
Treherne for the rest of the voyage. 
I’m going to tell him so presently. 
I think I forgot to tell you that one 
night as I was playing with the ring 
Rupert sent me, it slipped off my 
finger and fell overboard. 

Well, I just loved Gib. We took a 
carriage and drove along the Alameda, 
and to the Market, and over to Spanish 
Town; and after that we examined 
the Galleries. They are wonderful and 
most interesting—when you are with 
someone who can explain everything 
nicely. 

We had four hours ashore, and I 
enjoyed every minute of the time. 
We got back just as the bugle went to 
dress for dinner, and started at seven 
o'clock. In the evening we _ stood 
in the bows and watched the phos- 
phorus. It was even more wonderful. 
I don’t think we talked very much. 
Somehow we didn’t want to. I was 
going to tell him about my engage- 
ment to Rupert—somehow I’ve never 
had the chance yet ; but I didn’t after 
all. I will to-morrow. 

We had quite a long time at Mar- 
seilles. I dtd enjoy it. Captain Tre- 
herne seemed rathcr absent-minded, 
and every now and then talked in a 
quecr, stilted sort of voice. as though 
he were going to say something ex- 
traordinary. Buthedidn’t. He’d say 
something stupid, and then swear 
under his breath and kick stones in 


the road viciously. He wasn’t himself 
at all. All the same, we had a very 
jolly day. 

A lot of horrid new passengers got on 
at Marseilles. They all seemed to 
know one another and sort of owned 
the ship. They even tried to move 
our chairs. We found two horrid, ugly 
cane things in our corner this morning, 
and ours stuck out close to the com- 
panion. Naturally we changed them 
over, and didn’t the owners look angrv 
when they came on deck! They be- 
longed to a_ rather voung-clderlv 
woman and a rather elderly-young man. 
Terence said that she was his colonel. 
I don’t know what he meant. Any- 
way, they glared at us and said some 
stupid things about “children just out 
of the nursery.”’ But we only laughed. 
Somehow we haven't wanted to talk 
much to the other passengers just lately. 
We’ve had such a lot to tell each other. 
He has a little monev of his own—not 
much, but he’s very clever and is 
certain to make a great deal. He 
wants to make enough to rebuild his 
old home in Ireland; it hasn’t been 
redecorated since sixteen hundred and 
something, so he says. He believes 
there is a great future for Ireland when 
England gets tired of trying to govern 
it. | 

We had a dance on deck after dinner 
last night. He waltzes beautifully. 
The phosphorous was more fascinating 
than it had ever been before. I wore 
my white crepe de chine. He looked 
so funny when he first saw me in it, 
and talked in that queer, stilted sort 
of voice again—just for a little while, 
and while he was buttoning my gloves, 
I could feel his hands shaking. [I 
wonder if he suffers from ague, or any- 
thing ? 

We are due at Port Said on the 
morning of the tenth, and at Bombay 
on the twentieth. [ wish something 
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would go wrong with 
the engines and delay us. 
I wish I hadn’t promised 
to marrv Rupert. I wish 
we weren't so poor. I 
wish I were not such a 
coward. Oh, Mummy, I 
wish you were here to 
advise me. 

Fondest love to all 
and especially to my 
dear old Mummikins, 
from her silly little idict 
of a daughter, 

MAYSIE. 


THIRD LETTER. 


On BoarpD R.M.S. 
** ARCADIA.” 


Suez Canal, Februaryttth. 


DEAREST MOTHER,— 
It zs funny to be crawl- 
ing down a canal in a big 
liner. You feel as though 
you could jump ashore 
either side. I love it. 
You almost lose sight of 
land in the Bitter Lakes, 
I believe. We are just 
coming to them. 

The Stations are so quaint. We 
stopped fora bit near Kantara, and I 
got some good snapshots. By-the- 
way, I got some very good picture 
post-cards of Lewis Waller at Port 
Said ; also one of the Pyramids. 

We coaled at Port Said. It was so 
weird. We sighted the lighthouse at 
half-past eleven, and anchored a few 
yards from the shore at two o'clock. 
The lighters came alongside at once, 
and the sight of all the niggers stream- 
ing up the planks with baskets of coal, 
and the dirt, and the noise, and the 
flaring lights, and everything, reminded 
me of the popular conception of the 
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** A RATHER YOUNG-ELDERLY WOMAN AND A RATHER ELDERLY-YOUNG MAN.” 


official residence of his Satanic Majesty. 
Terence says that Port Said belongs 
to him, and that he takes a great pride 
in it. He says that it’s worse than 
Chicago; but that would annoy 
Chicago people if they heard it. 

Some of the passengers went ashore ; 
we were much too interested in what 
was going on on board. There were 
hawkers with cigarettes and Turkish 
delight, and conjurers who did wonder- 
ful tricks with rabbits and_ things. 
They opened some of the shops and 
cafés on the front. I just gloated— 
it was all so strange. 

I went to bed 


about four, but 
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.couldn’t sleep much on account of the 
noise. When I did wake, we were 
moving. ‘I got up at once and found 
we were in the canal. We passed a 
lot of ships during the day, and it 
was so funny to watch the children run- 
ning along thé banks calling out for 
backsheesh. One man threw a bad 
apple and hit a boy on the knee. The 
boy howled horribly, but he ate the 
apple. 

I left off writing to go and dress for 
dinner. I am sitting in my _ bunk, 
feeling very miserable. I'll tell you 
what happened. After dinner we stood 
leaning over the bulwarks, watching 
the searchlight playing on the water 
and on the sand until quite late. We 
were all by ourselves. They were 
dancing on deck, but we didn’t seem 
to want to dance. Suddenly Terence 
caught hold of my hand, and, before 
I could stop him, kissed it. Naturally 
I was indignant. I told him I had 
always understood that he was a 
gentleman, and that I hoped he wouldn’t 
forget it. ‘‘I have forgotten it,’’ he 
replied, almost fiercely. “I only re- 
member that I am a man, and that I 
love you.” Oh, Mummy, what was 
I to say? I couldn’t stop him; he 
wouldn’t let me. He told me how 
lonely his life had been, how much he 
had longed to meet the right girl some- 
day, how that the moment I had come 
into his life he had known by instinct 
he had found her at last. I tried to be 
angry, but I couldn’t be. He talked so 
beautifully. I wanted to cry; I was 
choking. I felt so happy, and yet so 
miserable, so afraid. I suppose he 
could see that I wasn’t angry, because 
he suddenly took me in his arms and 
kissed me—Oh, Mummy, I lived then 
for the first time ! 

Well, I stopped him. He saw by my 
face that I was in earnest, for he turned 
very white, though he still held my 


hand. Then I told him why I was 
going to Bombay, and how it had been 
arranged that I was to marry Rupert 
because father had so many more 
daughters than pennies for them. He 
heard me out to the end without speak- 
ing. Helet goof my hand and almost 
turned his back on me. I think he 
was feeling it a good deal. When I 
had finished telling him everything 
there was a long pause. Then he 
turned to me, and in a hard, cold voice 
asked me if I loved Rupert. I told 
him he had no right to ask me such a 
question, that I had given my promise, 
and that he (Terence) must never see 
me again. All he said was: ‘“ Do you 
love me?’ I was so upset that all I 
could say was, “I’m afraid I do.’’ 
Then I turned and ran downstairs to 
my cabin, and threw myself on my 
bunk and cried and cried. Oh, Mum- 
my, I shall die if I have to marry 
Rupert. But I know I must. We’re 
nearing Suez now. I can’t sleep. 
I’ve been standing on my bunk looking 
out through the port-hole at the sand 
for hours. It’s un-understandable-— 
just like life. 
Your loving, but wretched, 
MAYSIE. 
P.S.—-Oh, Mummy, it’s awful to love 
the wrong man. 


FOURTH LETTER. 


On Boarp R.M.S. “ ArcapiA.” 
Indian Ocean, February 17th. 


DEAREST MOTHER,—I didn’t write 
to you from Aden ; I felt too wretched. 
Terence hasn’t been near me since that 
evening in the canal. When I went up- 
stairs to post my letter to you that 
night, I just peeped out of the com- 
panion door, and there he was, stand- 
ing just as I had left him. And I 
haven’t spoken to him since. 
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We're only about fifty hours from 
Bombay and Rupert. Mummy, I’ve 
stood in the bows—alone—and looked 
down at the water, ‘So bright, so 
bloomin’ blue,’’ and wondered whether 
it wouldn’t be better for me to fall 
overboard by accident ; [’mso unutter- 
ably miserable. Whenever I close my 
eyes I see Rupert, in his white ducks and 
pith helmet, complacently pacing up 
and down the Apollo Bunda. And 
he is to be my husband. 

Everyone on board has noticed that 
Terence and I have had a= quarrel. 
It amuses them immensely. It’s so 
easy to be amused at other people's 
troubles. Mummy, why are young 
people always kept in ignorance of the 
real things of life until they are obliged 
to find them out for themsclves by 
bitter experience ? Why is it the 
fashion to place Love on the same level 
as toothache and the measles ?>—painful 
things that are invariably good for a 
laugh. It isn’t a bit laughable. It 
seems to me that Love is the one thing 
in the world that makes life liveable 
that gives any colour to the awful 
dull-greyness of life. And yet, one 
has only to fall in love to bring down 
on one’s unfortunate head an avalanche 
of scorn, contempt, and common-sense. 
Do parents forget their own youth ? 
Don’t they ever open certain pages 
in their diaries—and remember ? 
When I promised to marry Rupert, 
why was I never asked whether I really 
cared for him? People said, ‘ How 
lucky you are ’—‘ He’s a= splendid 
catch °’—" How many rupees a year 
does he get?” Nobody said, “ Do 
vou love him?” Life is so hard when 
you have to find everything out for 
yourself. I know I ought to have told 
Terence at the beginning; but, if | 
had done so, J should have missed the 
happiest hours of my life. D’ve always 


got those hours to look back upon. No 
one can rob me of them. 

I see Terence coming along the deck. 
I believe he is going to speak to me. 
Oh Mummy, my heart is beating so hard. 

He didn’t speak. 

February 2oth. 

We have just anchored at Bombay. 
T haven’t been able to finish this letter 
until now. The telegrams and letters 
are just being brought on board. 

My steward has just brought me a 
telegram from Rupert. He has missed 
his train and wants me to travel up 
to Khandwa by myself, saying that he 
will meet me there. I would much 
rather take the first steamer home— 
only I know father can’t afford to have 
me back. 

Terence came up to me to say good- 
bye. I handed him the telegram. 
Suddenly his whole manner changed. 
‘Do you see that boat ?”’ he inquired, 
pointing to a three-masted, one-fun- 
nelled steamer lying quite near. “* She 
starts for Colombo in four hours. [’m 
going inher. Come ashore with me and 
get married—there’s plenty of time ; 
she’ doesn’t sail until four.” Mummy, 
it nearly took my breath away. I told 
him it was impossible. His reply was, 
‘“ Rubbish.”” How clever of him to 
know what a convincing argument 
‘“ Rubbish” is to a woman who 1s 
voicing her conscience. 


Mummy, I have said “ Yes.” I’m 
almost too happy to live. [’m very 
wicked. Please forgive me. [ve 


wired to Rupert ; it was his own fault 
for not coming to meet me. 
Your loving 
MAYSIE. 
Copy of telegram :— 
Lynn Rectory, Wynton, Dorset. 

‘Married Terence this afternoon. 
Address Oriental Hotel, Colombo.— 
MAYSIE.”’ 
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THE UNTER-GABLEHORN AND WELLEN KUPPE. 


A. SCRAMBLE -ON 


By ERNEST 


DAMP grey mist with heavy rain 
A had settled down upon Zer- 
matt, blotting out the valley, 
and helping the usually cheerful 
little villag> to look dismal and dirty, 
and its varic.t scents to increase in 
number and poignancy. For ten mor- 
tal days this curse had been laid upon 
us, till late June seemed like late Sep- 
tember, and the opening of the climb- 
ing season like unto its close. 

The Matterhorn had gone into strict 
retirement—doing penance for its 
manifold sins of commission, no doubt ; 
the hotel omnibuses rattled their wet 
and empty way to the station and 
back again with irritating regularity ; 
even the jolly old curé looked woe- 
begone, and the few guides who took 
the trouble to show themselves stood 
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WELLEN KUPPE. 


ELLIOT STOCK. 


in a disconsolate group or slouched up 
the cobbled main street without aim, 
and with more than their usual amount 
of lurchiness. I had come up the 
valley more than a week before in com- 
pany with my well-worn climbing kit 
and an optimism engendered by bril- 
hant weather and the thought of the 
three weeks’ scrambling ahead. But 
a brief survey of the scene from my 
* third-floor back ” at 5 a.m. upon the 
following morning had quickly quenched 
my enthusiasm, and the subsequent 
descent to the premrer d*jeuner must 
have resembled very closely the slouch 
aforesaid, 

As the dreary days succeeded one 
another, the general depression in- 
creased, and even the morning grin of 
my guide and old comrade, Peter, 
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became set beneath his dripping wide- 
awake as precious time rolled behind 
us and was lost. For even he, good 
sportsman that he was, could not pro- 
duce natural smiles upon F25 a day 
with no work to show for it, and Provi- 
dence be thanked there are still several 
like him in Zermatt to-day, despite 
the demoralising effect of the Tyro. 
But though his smile might be fixed, 
his voice had always a hopeful ring. 
‘It vill ged bedder, Herr! and der is 
alvays de Wellen Kuippe.” 

The latter part of his remark had 
reference to a peak we had long kept 
in pickle for a moderately bad weather 
climb, and it now stood emphatically 
before us as our last resource in this 
time of affliction. “‘ Very well, Peter,” 
I said; ‘“‘the Trift hut to-night, and 
we will take our chance for a climb.” 
So we went our separate ways to pre- 
pare for our moist and dubious expe- 
dition ; he to find a third man—a very 
necessary addition in view of the peak’s 
state—and I to don climbing boots 
and fill camera and rticsac. 

Four o'clock p.m. found Peter 
waiting in the hotel verandah, loaded 
with a pack-mule and serenely happy, 
with a young brother-in-law (who 
shared the family grin to a marked 
degree) in his train; and together we 
set out upon our moist grind up the 
Trift Valley, cheered by a slight 
change of wind, and a clearing glimpse 
of the Mischabel’s twin peaks away 
to the N.E. 

The rain had now ceased, but a light 
mist still swirled around us, accen- 
tuating the gloom of the pines on our 
left, and blotting out the narrow path 
at intervals. To our right the Trift 
Bach thundered down the gorge, twice 
its normal volume, and carrying with it 
snag and ice torn from its banks far 
above. As we mounted higher, leav- 
ing pine and undergrowth behind, 


the mist became less troublesome, and 
finally lifted, disclosing the valley- 
head and a long, peaty slope—like an 
upland Irish bog—with the Trift hut, 
amongst a wilderness of stones, atop. 
The hutkeeper’s welcome was profuse 
and garrulous, for we were making a 
first ascent that year, and she, poor 
soul, had probably seen little else but 
snow and mist for many a week. 

Soup was soon heating, and the con- 
tents of our riicsacs and her larder 
made quite an imposing show upon the 
little deal table. The supply of list 
slippers of all sizes, shapes and colours, 
without which no Alpine hut is com- 
plete, were placed in imposing rows 
before me, and I selected, under the 
encouraging eye of our hostess, a deli- 
cate thing in washed-out heliotrope, 
which added greatly to the comfort of 
the body if not to that of the eye. 

Peter and his relative had soon 
finished their meal, and the little kitchen 
woke to the bray of a mouth-organ and 
the rhythmic banging of four large, 
heavily-nailed boots on the cobbled 
floor. This was a little too much for 
me, so leaving the remains of my repast, 
I escaped into the gloaming for a quiet 
pipe and the “location ”’ of our pro- 
spective scramble. 

The weather had decidedly im- 
proved, though a nipping wind blew 
from the N.W., presaging discomfort 
at a greater altitude. Away to the 
south the N.E. ridge of the Matterhorn 
stood out in black silhouette against 
the paling sky, though the cone of the 
summit was still capped in cloud. A 
solitary star peeped over the ridge just 
below the shoulder, and, to my wonder- 
ment, marked almost the identical spot 
upon which, during our descent in the 
preceding year, a falling stone had 
struck down our leading guide and 
narrowly missed making us all ac- 
quainted with the ‘stopping powers 
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. 
THE WELLEN WKUPPE FROM THE TRIFT HUT. 


of the Firgg glacier, feet 
below. 

The Wellen Kuppe itself was fairly 
clear. Its black, tortuous ridges, snow 
plateau, and the ice cornice of the sum- 
mit—which gives it its picturesque 
title, “* The Wave Crest ’’—loomed up 
dimly 13,000 feet to the west, within 
easy distance and in a most inviting 
manner. But night was closing down 
upon us, nipping and gusty, and my 
pipe being cold, I retreated to the hut 
and a couple of musty blankets for the 
few hours pending our start. 

One o’clock a.m. brought Peter with 
more soup and my boots carefully 
greased; but the famous grin had 
utterly disappeared, and the dim candle- 
light showed a solemn, yellow face, 
very foreign to its owner’s usually 
light-hearted nature. 


3,000 


‘“What’s the matter, Peter?’ l 
asked. 

“Nothing, Herr! Nothing!” 

I did not pursue the subject, for I 
have found by experience that a guide 
resents any notice of a petty ailment, 
seeming to take it as an aspersion upon 
his professional abilities. Rucsacs were 
again packed with our various necessi- 
ties : hard-boiled eggs, sardines, bread, 
wine, and small luxuries in the form 
of prunes and chocolate, with the long- 
suffering camera on the top. Young 
Adolph lit the lantern, and with a 
‘‘ aufwiederschu ” thrown us by the 
hut’s chatelaine, we were off again. 

Our path was now a very uneven 
one to negotiate, and in Stygian black- 
ness. The route lay up the back of 
a snake-like moraine winding between 
the Trift and Gabelhorn  glaciers—a 
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product of their 
united efforts, and 
an excellent play- 
ground for barked 
shins and cut hands. 
Adolph’s lantern 
danced like a will- 
o’-the-wisp ahead. 
giving but little 
light, and being now 
and again violently 
extinguished by the 


gyrations of its 
owner. Unfortu- 
nately, his varied 


opinions were deli- 
vered in rapid 
patots,so that a good 
portunity of ampli- 
fying my own voca- 
bulary was lost. 
Peter stumbled, 
grunting and groan- 
ing with evident 
pain, in our wake, 
but stuck gamely to 
his task, and refused 
all aid or suggestions of retreat. 
Matters began to look anything but 
hopeful for a _ successful ascent—a 
lowering sky, one guide gravelled, 
and the other quite an unknown 
quantity, is not a combination tend- 
ing to inspire undue confidence But 
there was nothing for it but to 
keep slowly and steadily upward, and 
this we did for fully an hour, fetching 
up at last, bruised and blown, beneath 
the rocks of the peak’s east arrete, to 
find Adolph and myself a bad first and 
second, and Peter nowhere to be seen. 
During our passage of the moraine a 
shrewd wind had blown athwart us, 
drowning all sound, and as we had 
worked up the entire length of this 
with but one halt, to ease Peter 
of his rope and _ riicsac, we had 
but the faintest idea as to _ his 


ON THE SUMMIT OF THE “‘ WAVE CREST.” 


iocality, and none at all as to his 
condition. 

Our shouts and_lantern-signalling 
brought no response from the blackness 
below, and down we had to stumble 
again in open order to find our man. 
Half an hour passed in the search, 
but at last we hit upon him sitting 
doubled up with his back to a boulder 
and seemingly in a bad way. I had 
only a small pocket-flask of brandy 
and port wine I invariably carry when 
climbing, and promptly dosed him with 
this. In a surprisingly short space 
of time he was on his feet again, looking 
rather sheepish at his collapse, which 
speaks well for the maturity of the 
blend! We naturally attempted to 
dissuade him from advancing further, 
but were overruled by hig declaration 
that he would make the ascent, with 
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THE CLOUD-CAPPED WEISSHORN. 


or without us. Another an hour half 
found us all beneath the arrete again, 
and although Peter was looking any- 
thing but fit, we roped up and started 
out upon the first stage of the climb, 
with Adolph leading. 

The dawn was now almost upon us, 
and had already changed the inky 
blackness to a faint grey. We were 
very thankful for even this indifferent 
light, in view of the work ahead. The 
weather of the preceding week had 
covered the rocks with a thick, 
black glaze of ice that made Adolph’s 
portion anything but child’s play. 
Each foot and hand-hold had _ to 
be carefully cleared with the ice-axe 
before they could be trusted, and even 
then it required the closest watch upon 
one’s movements. But our little party 
crept steadily upwards, with the ice- 
chips from our leader’s busy axe falling 


in little showers about us, and were able 
to call a short halt at last upon the 
edge of a large snow plateau that 
sloped away gently to the north-west 
and met the rock ridge again some 
hundreds of feet higher. The snow 
surface of this was fresh and _ hard, 
so that the climb for the next twenty 
minutes degenerated into an amiable 
little uphill promenade, three abreast, 
with slack rope artistically festooned 
about us, and following our own 
lengthy shadows cast by the first rays 
of Old Sol. The ayrrete soon loomed 
above us again, at a far more acute 
angle, and still ice-glazed. But day- 
light had now usurped the place of the 
pitchy darkness in which we had been 
climbing below, and we were thus able 
to plant our feet with surety and to 
move at double the pace. So far all 
the hard work had devolved upon 
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ADOLPH SITS FOR HIS PORTRAIT, 


Adolph, and he had acquitted himself 
admirably, putting quite an amount of 
dash and style into his task. In fact, 
upon occasion there had been a mild 
tendency to display, pardonable in 
view of his recently-acquired certificate, 
and the fact that the maturer man was 
in difficulties and at the tail-end of the 
rope. 

It must have been about 5.30 a.m., 
for we had already been treated to 


a sunrise such as the Alps alone 
know how to provide. The long Monte 
Rosa chain had first caught the infec- 
tion; flashing up from deep purple 
to amber, and then to a rosy glow that 
warmed our frozen souls to set eyes 
upon. We had been working for the 
last hour without pause upon the 
steeper portion of the arrete that forms 
a broad buttress to the main peak, and 
so felt we deserved a rest and the 
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contents of the riicsacs. Peter, too, had 
been flagging badly again, and traction- 
engine work at an acute angle, and upon 
elazed rock, is the reverse of a joke. 

he halt, therefore, appealed to all 
parties, and we squat.ed along a 
sheltered ledge of rock in company with 
sardines, sour wine, and the gorgeous 
panorama. Far away northward the 
summits of the Oberland peaks pierced 
the cloud-plain like tiny islets in asea 
of silver, and over our Ieft shoulder 
the mighty Weisshorn still shed a veil 
of mist from its eastern ridge where 
the sun’s increasing power touched it. 

The meal and rest seemed to put 
fresh heart into poor old Peter, and he 
expanded in proportion. To this point 
he had climbed muffled to the eyes, and 
a purple nose had been all that he had 
vouchsafed us; now, however, his 
wraps were loosed, showing a more 
healthy colour, and allowing for mild 
loquacity. But a long rest was out of 
the question, for we had still a large 
amount of stiff work before us. There 
yet remained the top portion of the 
buttress and the short but oblique 
rock-face and cornice of the summit to 
negotiate. I have never been able 
to understand the fascination in waltz- 
ing to the top of a peak in order to 
break a previous time-record ; but in 
the present case a thought had to be 
given to our descent. The snow was 
hourly becoming softer, and that pla- 
teau below, so easy of ascent in the 
small hours, would be a very different 
traverse at IO a.m. 

A few minutes sufficed to pack the 
riicsacs and disentangle the rope, and 
ten minutes later found us standing at 
the head of the buttress, and looking 
along forty or fifty fect of a fine little 
saw-edge arrete of rock and ice that 
connected this ridge with the rocks of 
the summit. Adolph stepped out upon 
it, carefully knocking off the ice-cornice 
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where needful, and straddling the 
apex when too narrow for fine balancing. 
I followed thirty feet behind, and was 
promptly treated to a gust of wind 
that deposited my hat, and very nearly 
myself, at the bottom of the steep 
snow coloir on our right hand. Peter 
brought up the rear with very much 
more than his ordinary amount of care, 
and arrived at last amidst a volley of 
chaff levelled at his latest revelation 
in arrete-climbing. 

The summit was now almost within 
our grasp, and only divided from us 
by 200 feet of steep rock-face, so that I 
felt I might well spare a few minutes 
in obtaining some inferior examples 
of our grand surroundings. Out came 
the camera, and Adolph was requested 
to pose as gracefully as he might upon 
the ledge on which he stood. The 
hat was given a rakish tilt, one foot slid 
gracefully forward, and the ice-axe 
prominently placed. It was a beauti- 
ful pose, and one that would have de- 
lighted the studio artist, though scarcely 
in keeping with rock and ice. My mild 
protest and Peter’s reawakening grin 
were the collapse of my subject, and 
no blandishments could persuade him 
from the squatting position in which the 
photo shows him. 

From the arrete we travelled at a 
great pace, scrambling up the now 
dry, black rocks with much scraping of 
boot-nail and ice-axe. The cornice on 
the summit hung above and just away 
to our left, seeming as though it would 
totter to its fall at the slightest sound. 
There was good evidence, too, of its 
inclination, for a third of the way along 
its crest a great piece, some tons in 
weight, had come away as though 
bitten cleanly out by a giant mouth, 
the ice cavity thus left showing green 
and virgin against the sun; whilst to 
right and left ran cracks and seams 
that presaged another fall in the near 
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future. Large 

blocks of ice were 

scattered over the 

rock-face below, un- | 
comfortably near 

our recent route, 

and showing clearly 

that this small ava- 

lanche had occurred 

only upon the pre- 

ceding evening, and 

possibly during our 
darksone  peregri- 

nations up and 

down the moraine. 

The remaining por- 
tion of our route, 

however, lay well 

round the left flank 
of the cornice, and zm mate 
we emerged at last Sg 5. TES 
upon an easy snow 

slope that took us 
comfortably to the 
summit,thus round- 
ing off our eventful 
cimb in a most lenient and com- 
monplace manner. Peter promptly 
threw himself flat upon the snow, but 
well within the edge of the cornice, 
intent upon profiting to the full by 
our temporary pause. Adolph rum- 
maged in the riicsacs for our last and 
most superior bottle of wine ; a bottle 
we had kept, despite many temptations, 
for the occasion, and which we duly 
emptied with all honours before plant- 
ing it in the ice of the “‘ Wave Crest ” 
as a beacon to the next party. 

There remains but little more to 
record. The shrewd wind we had ex- 
perienced in the ascent still blew 
unabated, and allowed us but ten dis- 
comforting minutes before it drove 
us to a hurried retreat. Down to the 
ridge again we tramped, and once 
upon the rock, travelled at express 
speed. The upper ridge, saw-edge 
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A TYPICAL ALPINE HUT. 


arrete, and lower ridge dropped speedily 
behind, and we emerged upon the 
plateau to find the snow just hard 
enough for glissading. There the only 
real accident of the climb occurred, 
and that to my already much-battered 
camera. We had been making a run- 
ning-glissade of the steeper portion of 
plateau, with myself at the tail of the 
party,when, slackening speed a moment 
to recover lost balance, I was dragged 
from my tracks by the tension of the 
rope and sent rolling over and over in 
a circle, with Adolph as the hub. I 
picked myself up, little the worse for the 
tumble, and after clearing the snow 
from my eyes and mouth, proceeded to 
an inspection of the riicsac. But an 
ominous rattling from the interior 
gave me a timely warning, and I se- 
curely closed the sac’s mouth against 
the light with a woollen muffler, thus 
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preserving a few of the plates of 
which I prided myself so much in the 
exact exposure. This little frown of 
fortune must stand, therefore, as a 
plea for their imperfection. 

By eleven a.m. we had dropped on to 
our old friend the moraine, and mid-day 
found us once more at the Trift hut, 
and its apology for civilisation, whilst 
two hours later we were tramping the 
cobbles of Zermatt, and making more 
extensive plans for the morrow beneath 
a brilliant sky. 


THE SPIRIT OF 


Peter had. long ere this quite re- 
covered his wonted spirits, and, in fact, 
had been the most festive member of 
the party on leaving the snow-line. I 
am consequently inclined to fancy that 
his want of condition at the season’s 
opening had served him up with 
a mild dose of ‘ mountain-sick- 
ness.” But I am = sure a malady 
so bracketed with the amateur he 
would be the last to confess to, or, 
I am afraid, thank me for placing at 
his door. 


THE PEAK. 


BY J. BRAMMALL SHREWSBURY. 


SILENCE, save for the whispering grass — 


Sombre shadows across the vale, 


And over all, as the mist-wreaths pass, 


The evening star hangs faint and pale. 


Mountain and valley, vale and peak, 
Rapt in a robe of purple fold, 


And out on the west where the moor is 


bleak 


A scarlet flame against green and gold. 


A Spirit lives in this higher world, 


Where the foot falls noiseless on peaty 


tur! ; 


Where birds glide by with wings unfurled, 


Like sea-gulls skimming the foaming 


surf . 


A Spirit of awe yet wondrous peace 
Which comes to the traveller worn and weak, 
And the noisy sounds of the turmoil cease, 
Hushed by the Spirit of the Peak. 
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“It was evident ene of them wished te go fast, 
and the ether one slowly.” 


TRAGEDY OF THE TANDEM. 


eminent French _ professor, St. 

Barbe le Vigne, honoured the 

club with his affable presence, 
at the invitation of Jimmy, the 
vice-president’s son, who was putting 
in a lesson ‘ volant,’’ as ‘he called 
it, under the auspices and in the 
interests of the Ecole Berlitz, that the 
accident happened. 

Stimulated by the example of the 
professor’s pupil, who was anxious to 
prove the advantages of learning a 
language on the Berlitz system, that 
is to say, from a master who knew no 
language but his own, and consequently 
obliged one to speak to him in it, 
many of the members were airing their 
French. And so pathetic were a num- 
ber of the accents let loose on this occa- 


|" was the occasion on which the 


Casualty Bicycle 
Glub. 


By REX RAY, 


Illustrated by Arthur E. Gonne. 


sion that the eminent Professor, though 
otherwise gay and inclined to laughter, 
was reduced to tears. 

All had gone well up to,the moment of 
starting. The sun was shining brightly 
at the time, dust was lying deep and 
peacefully on the roadways, birds were 
nestling, presumably in the trees, and 
rabbits enjoying the shades of their 
burrows, as the well-known enthusiasts, 
Herbert Roars of Lisbon and George 
Guimlet of Oporto, who were provided 
with a tandem, prepared to mount. 

They had just worked their way out 
of an ancient moraine, which was in 
reality the high-road, by skilful steer- 
ing between the loose stones and pot- 
holes that the Portuguese make roads 
of, when Herbert Roars of Lisbon, who 
was riding in front, whistled and 
winked. With a smile flickering on 
the surface of his countenance, he 
gathered up his legs for a gigantic 
effort and let them out. 

I am unable to say how his colleague 
of the north would have responded to 
a spurt under ordinary circumstances, 
I am inclined to think he would have 
accepted it gladly, just for the sport, 
George Guimlet being a name to conjure 
with in the suburbs of Oporto. But he 
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was never asked to, and things went 
differently. With a carefully calcu- 
Jated backward pressure, he did what 
he could to retard the machine. It 
was evident that one of them wished 
to go fast and the other one slowly. 
Both were silent. 

‘“Somewhat warmish,” puffed Her- 
bert suddenly, scanning ahead. 

“It is a bit,” replied George Guim- 
let, looking behind. 

For a quarter of a mile there was 
silence again. A second time the Lis- 
bonian broke it. He was beginning to 


melt. 

‘**Can’t understand why it runs so 
heavily.” 

George Guimlet was glancing behind 
again. 


“Can't slow it anyhow,” he grunted 
to himself, “* without letting on.” 

A moment or so later he rejected all 
precautions, and was obviously en- 
deavouring to stop the machine. Her- 
bert suspected it. With renewed de- 


“IT INDULGED IN A CRACK, AND ALL WAS OVER.”’ 


termination and a leap on to the pedals 
he endeavoured once more to increase 
its speed. The task was beyond him. 

With one striving forward and the 
other one back but one thing could 
happen. Had the tandem been elastic 
or telescopic, they might have gone 
on stretching it to an unlimited extent. 
But not being constructed on any such 
principle it indulged in a crack, and 
all was over. In strict accordance with 
the laws of nature, the Lisbonian went 
forward and the Portonian backward, 
each completing some _ enterprising 
somersaults in an opposite direction ; 
proving conclusively, if proof were 
necessary, the existence of an equal 
and contrary reaction to every motion 
—with bruises to follow. 

In the ordinary way they would have 
whipped off their coats and resorted to 
fists, one being the champion of the 
Lisbonian Athenzum, and the other 
a leader of the Oporto Pancratium ; 
but the presence of the eminent French 
professor prevented a row. Such, in- 
deed, was the infectious influence of 
the latter’s politeness that it was im- 
possible for anyone in his immediate 
vicinity to be anything else. Instead 
of closing, therefore, as might have 
been expected, the two young gen- 
tlemen placed their heels together, 
shrugged their shoulders, and bowed 


politely. 

‘Pardon, Monsieur le Duc,” ob- 
served the Lisbonian. 

‘* Pardon, Monsieur le Marquis.”’ 

“What you do that for? You've 
been pack-beddling.”’ 

‘“ Sapristi!’’ exclaimed the  Por- 


tonian hotly, with apparent indigna- 
tion. 

** Sacr nom ce 

“Were you not scorching aussi ?” 
he enquired. 

‘*T haf a reason,” declared the Lis- 
bonian, with exaggerated dignity. 
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‘* And so had I.” 

‘“But mine was a raison (ns par- 
ticulicre, Monsieur le Comte.”’ 

‘*So was mine, old chap.”’ 

‘“May I be permitted to ask what 
yours was ?”’ 

‘“ Certaincment. Permit me to whis- 
per. I wished to drop en arriére.” 

‘And so you did.”’ 

** Malheureusement. But not 
way I intended. May I be so 
bold as to inquire into yours ? ”’ 

‘By all means. I wanted to 
go en avant.” 

‘But not on your head, I pre- 
sume ? Would it be impertinent, 
Sieur de Lisbonne, to inquire 
further why you were so anxious 
to go en avant?” 


the 


CASUALTY BICYCLE. CLUE 


“Ma chine!” 

‘* Mon petit crapaud !”’ 

‘Mon jolt grenny—grenny—grenny 
—what the devil is it ?” 

‘Wheel !’’ shouted Jimmy, the pro- 
fessor’s pupil, who was oiling his own. 

But the President and members, who 
had grasped the situation, were sin- 
cerely distressed at this lapse from form, 
which had hitherto been conspicuous 


““NEVER A FOX LEFT A PACK MORE DISTANT THAN HE DID THEM.” 


‘““ Not at all, citoyen, provided you 
will give me your reasons for dropping 
en arricre.” 

‘* Certainement, mon amt.” 

‘** Well, then, my girl was riding just 
in front. That’s all, old man. And 
you?” 

** Mine was just behind ! ”’ 

On this explanation, honour was 1m- 
mediately declared to be satisfied, and 
both gentlemen embraced one another 
in an affectionate manner, kissing, like 
foreigners, in a ridiculous fashion, and 
shrugging their shoulders, to the ill- 
timed accompaniment of the following 
expressions, intended for French :—- 

“Oh! Ma me!” 

“Mon ami!” 


as the key-note of the club. They were 
on the point of interfering, when an 
avalanche of oaths, peculiarly British, 
and terribly afflicting to the delicate 
ear-drums of the gentler sex, slid into 
the atmosphere unperceived, and de- 
scended upon them—oaths in which 
their pedigrees were variously as- 
sailed, with a volley of epithets agree- 
able, possibly, to mariners, navvies and 
omnibus-drivers, but not to them. 

No one was more astounded, on dis- 
covering their origin, than the pro- 
fessor’s pupil. He had paid through 
the nose for a long course of lessons on 
the Berlitz system, on the strict under- 
standing that the advantage of the 
method consisted in being taught by a 
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capable instructor who was entircly 
unacquainted with any language but 
his own. It must be admitted, how- 
ever, that the riders of the tandem had 
gone too far in their uncharitable imi- 
tation of the Frenchman’s manner ; 
and if the professor, on perceiving it, 
was unable to contain himself, he was 
little to be blamed ; though, as Jimmy 
declared, it gave the show away a bit, 
and proved most conclusively that the 
Ecole Berlitz, under its present regime, 
wasn’t all that it professed to be. 

A moment after and the eminent pro- 
fessor, St. Barbe Le Vigne, was off like 
the wind, with the members following, 
and never a fox left a pack more distant 
than he did them. 


THE PIcNICc. 


Of all that I have come across in my 
researches among the archives of our 
institution, nothing strikes me as more 
quaint and amusing than the manner 
in which Mr. Gilbert and Mr. Thompson 
played unconsciously into the hands of 
one another on the occasion of a picnic 
to the Quinta do Bispo. Nor will it 
be forgotten how conspicuously alike 


these gentlemen looked, 
through appearing at the ee 
meeting-place in the new 
striped blazers suggested as one 
the colours for the club. 

As might have been cx- 
pected, everyone was 


interested in visiting 
the Quinta ; an antiqua- 
ted domain, in former | 
times the seat and still in posses- 
sion of the Bishops of Oporto. There 
are, indeed, even now to be seen, 
in the arms above the gateway and 
much of the ancient stonework round, 
vestiges of the wealth of days gone by ; 
and this in spite of a dishonourable con- 
dition of decay and ruin. In point of 
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picturesqueness it must always be de- 
lightful, and calculated to awaken the 
poetic instincts of anyone susceptible. 
In order to make the excursion longer 
a course was taken by Leca de Bailio, 
which determination, on the part of the 
President, deprived Mr. Thompson of a 
pleasure he had anticipated in suddenly 
dismounting at the cross-roads corner, 
and gathering, as if by accident, some 
sweet-smelling flowers from the bank, 
which he had carefully placed there on 
the day before. These he had intended 
to present, with a smile, to the Dona 
Antonia, thereby scoring a point to 
himself and another to the detriment of 
his rival, Mr. Gilbert. In every other 
respect the move was popular. More 
especially did it suit the antiquarians ; 
for, on passing the church, on the out- 
skirts of the village, 
their minds were 
taken back again to 
the days of the 


*‘ THE SHORT-SIGHTED MR. GILBERT TOOK UP HIS POSITION ON THE 
RIGHT BANK OF THE RIVER,"” 
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Crusaders, a few of whom had been 
fortunate enough to find a resting- 
place for their bones within it. Many 
of them dismounted and entered the 
building, wrestling, for some minutes, 
with Latin inscriptions and clouded 
memories. 

On arriving at the Quinta their 
classic dreams were immediately dis- 
pelled ; and this by the poster of the 
acrobatic cyclist. Persistent as usual 
in the matter of advertisement, she 
was seen to be dancing, in copper- 
coloured tights, on the saddle of her 
bicycle, in immediate conjunction with 
the heraldic devices of the Oporto 
bishops. On observing this, a vote of 
censure was indignantly passed, synony- 
mously and unanimously ; and no one, 
perhaps, was more justly offended than 
the Dona Antonia, whose disgust was 
so apparent that she turned from the 
picture, and wandered away with the 
British Vice-Consul into the avenue 
beyond, infinitely preferring to be enter- 
tained by him with descriptions of the 
place. 

Everything having been pre-arranged 
to very great perfection, there was 
nothing to do but spend the hour till 
lunch-time in exploring the cells and 
recesses of the monastery, or the glorious 
swards and woodlands that belted it. 
No situation could have been more 
ideal for the purposes of a picnic. 
Scattered about them, in delightful 
confusion, were thickets of bramble, 
so inviting to lovers, interspersed with 
oak-trees,and a river running through. 

Beside this stream the rivals wan- 
dered, each of them seeking a place of 
seclusion away from the crowd. In 
time they settled. The short-sighted 
Mr. Gilbert took up his position on the 
right bank of the river, among a num- 
ber of boulders; and the somewhat 
affected Mr. Thompson near some pines 
on the left. Nor did the kingfisher 


CASUALTY BICYCLE CLUD 
that passed between them let either 
know where the other was. 

Having contemplated the scenery, 
they lit their pipes; and, inspired no 
doubt by the peacefulness of their sur- 
roundings, each of them took out a 
long piece of pencil and gnawed its end. 

Meanwhile, those who were intc- 
rested in exploring kept steadily on. 
So many dark and winding passages 
there seemed to be about the dilapi- 
dated edifice that people were continu- 
ally getting lost together, and coming 
upon others when least expected, cir- 
cumstances tending to give rise to sup- 
positions of approaching engagements. 
Couples, endeavouring to meet in the 
tower, ran down one another in the 
darkness of the cloisters, when the 


** THE SOMEWHAT AFFECTED MR. THOMPSON TOOK OUT A LONG 
PENCIL AND GNAWED ITS END.‘ 


ladies invariably shrieked with fright ; 
while their companions remarked, in a 
very loud voice, on the exquisite 
Gothic of the Roman archways. In 
this manner the time was spent till the 
call forlunch. Then everyone repaired 
to a spot selected, where a sumptuous 
repast was displayed on the ground. It 
being noticed that Mr. Gilbert and Mr. 
Thompson were absent, bicycle horns 
and bells were resorted to for calling 
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them in. When the gentlemen arrived, 
first Mr. Thompson, with the announce- 
ment that he had been fishing, and then 
Mr. Gilbert, with the assertion that he 
had been classifying some _ beautiful 
grasses, the lunch was over; but as 
there was still a generous supply of 
everything, there was no fault to find. 

Lunching together, when the others 
had left, Mr. Gilbert and Mr. Thompson 
felt bound to converse. Mr. Thompson 
at first found it difficult to do; but Mr. 
Gilbert, possessing such powers of con- 


versation as had rarely failed him, im-’ 


parted such interesting information to 
his colleague, on bishops and monas- 
teries, that the latter was converted to 
the newly-formed opinion that he was 
a very decent fellow, and began to 
wonder if he had not been mistaken in 
him all the time. Mr. Gilbert, observ- 
ing that his statements were believed, 
took advantage of his hearer. He 
framed, for his benefit, a sensational 
story about the building close by, 
stating it was one from which the monks 
had been driven in the days of Pombal, 
and adding, in a whisper, that he had 
been told on good authority the place 
was still haunted—a statement which 


** em. THOMPSON WAS TEARING FOR HIS LIFE.”’ 


made quite a visible impression on the 
sensitive nature of the credulous Mr. 
Thompson. 

It was suggested that everyone 
should join in some games, to include, 
if possible, the ladies also; and it was 
agreed to wait until Mr. Gilbert and 
Mr. Thompson were both of them 
ready. As soon, therefore, as they had 
lit up their cigars, they were called to 
take part; and the former, without 
being consulted by anyone, announced 
** hide-and-seek.”” Several of the 
couples on this clapped their hands, 
and dashed off to hide, in spite of a 
protest that it had not yet been settled 
who was to find them. The Dona 
Antonia was observed to go off with the 
British Vice-Consul, on: which the 
Chaplain very kindly offered, and was 
immediately dispatched, to call them 
back again. None of these returning, 
the game began without them. Mr. 
Gilbert and Mr. Thompson, not wishing 
to spoil their blazers with the damp 
walls and cobwebs, asked permission 
from the ladies to hang them in the 
entrance, and, to the amusement of 
everybody, played in their shirt-sleeves. 

As the seekers went their round, 
finding one couple here and 
another couple elsewhere, they 
were greeted, of a sudden, by 
a fiendish yell of terror. Mr. 
Thompson came towards them, 
tearing for his life, his hair on 
end, and his face quite white. 
From the breathless account 
which he gave of his adventure, 
it appears that, in his wanderings, 
he had been attracted by some sounds 
of a mysterious thumping. Impelled 
by curiosity, he had followed up the 
noises, and had arrived at a_ stone 
place in which three men were visible. 
Each of these was dressed in a long 
brown robe, with a cowl on his head— 
conclusive evidence that they could 
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be none other than the spectral monks 
of which Mr. Gilbert had told him. 

This information was received by the 
members in a variety of ways, some 
wishing to return at once homeward, 
and others anxious to penetrate farther 
and solve the mystery. The medical 
officer, being present at the time, was re- 
quested to lead them, and was tempted 
to do so, but remembered a report that 
many of the recesses were infected with 
leprosy, a danger to which he did not 
feel justified in exposing the rest. On 
this account only was a retreat con- 
sidered. 

On arriving at the entrance, Mr. 
Gilbert and Mr. Thompson resumed 
their blazers. 

After another hour or so had been 
spent in the grounds the 
President decided on 
the shortest way home- 
ward. Mr. Thompson, 
consequently, had the 
gratification of 
feeling that he 
would be en- 
abled to dis- 
mount at the 
cross-roads corner, and 
gather his posy. By 
signs he suggested to 
the Dona Antonia that 
they should ride on 
in front, and they 
started to do so; but so excited 
was he, lest anyone should get there 
and gather it before him, that he 
scorched on ahead. Mr. Gilbert re- 
placed him. 

“TI think,” said Mr. Gilbert, as they 
were nearing the corner, ** something's 
wrong with Thompson.” .- 

‘* He has sustained a fright,” excused 
the Dona Antonia, as the gentleman in 
question was observed to turn off sud- 
denly, and work like one possessed. 

They dismounted at the cross-roads, 


‘MR. THOMPSON'S GHOSTS WERE,DRESSED IN them that 
LONG BROWN ROBES WITH COWLS ON 
THEIR HEADS.” 
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and gazed along the road after him, 
being very shortly joined by the re- 
mainder of the party, who alighted 
also, and helped considerably to swell 
the discussion on Mr. Thompson’s 
strange behaviour. 

“See what a jolly little bunch I’ve 
picked,” said Mr. Gilbert gaily to the 
Dona Antonia, presenting her with 
some violets neatly grouped together 
in a small glass holder. ‘“ They seem 
to grow in pots here.” 

‘You are indeed thoughtful,’ re- 
marked the Dona Antonia, blushing 
slightly. 

The members’ remounting, the 
journey was continued, the general 
topic being the unaccountable Mr. 
Thompson. Suddenly somebody called 
their attention to three 
men in front. Each 
was Clad in a country 
‘““gabdo,’ and was 
bearing a flail. They 
werereturn- 
ing from 
work. 

** Thomp- 
son’s ghosts,”’ cried several 
voices, and the fact was 
obvious. 

A moment convinced 
these must 
be they, and that the 
thumping he heard must 
have been occasioned by their flails 
whilst threshing out the “ milho”’ on 
the “eira” floor, and that the 
reason for his bolting, on arrival at 
the cross-roads, was that he had again 
caught sight of them. 

When the terrified member reached 
his domicile, he left his bicycle for once 
uncleaned. Throwing himself exhaus- 
tedly into the nearest chair, he felt for 
his pipe. On reaching down casually 
into the pocket of his blazer, he en- 
countered a paper with some scratched- 
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out verse on it, in another man’s 


writing :— 
“Fry Wrtu ME.” 

‘“Tve been across the ocean to far- 
away Brazil, 

And suffered all the dreadful pangs of 
people who are ill, 

But even so, 

Again I’d go, 

And no one else need ever know, 

If only thou some sign wouldst show, 

To give me pluck ; 

And evermore on me bestow 

Thy lode. You duck! 


‘“T’ll very soon put all things right, 

And make our home seem glad and 
bright ; 

Nor need the scare 

Of fevers there 

Consume thy heart with dread despair ; 

For I will nurse with tender care ; 

‘Twould be my duty ; 

If thou wilt grant that I may share 

Thy heart. You beauty! 


‘“Fly, then, with me without delay. 
Ho! Let us promptly speed away 

To old Brazil, 

If such thy will ; 

The land where tyres shall cost us n7/, 
For rubber grows on every hill 

And in each dell. 

My love I swear by yonder rill. 

O scrumptious belle!!! 


‘‘ Most gracious form, divine and neat, 
My life can never be complete 
Without thy——” 


(five more verses to come; no time 
now.) 


When Mr. Gilbert reached home he 
had a similar experience. He had 
settled himself down to a refreshing 
beverage, when he remembered the 
lines which had been the outcome of 
inspiration on the banks of the river. 


Digging his hand into the pockets of 
his blazer, he produced some matches 
and another man’s pouch, with a 
crumpled envelope. Glancing at the 
latter, with considerable dismay he 
read as follows :— 


‘A FRAGMENT.”’ 


‘ Gingerly, yet merrily, 
steeper grades, 
Seeking out, where possible, all the 
greenest glades, 
Let us ride together, Love, darkest 
maid of maids ; 
My Queen of Spades, as it were. 
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‘A WAYSIDE ‘VENDA,’ WHERE A WOMAN WAS FANNING 
CHESTNUTS.” 


‘And now I come to think on this, 
We could but add to so much bliss, 
By fair exchange, one fragrant kiss, 
Why not, sweet miss? Just to com- 

pare.” , 


Mr. Gilbert sat for a long time and 
meditated. Then, carefully replacing 
Mr. Thompson’s envelope into Mr. 
Thompson’s blazer, he returned it to 
its owner with Mr. Gilbert’s compli- 
ments, casually stating in pencil on 
his card that he had discovered, from 
the buttons, the coat was not his. 


THE ACCIDENT TO MR. GILBERT. 


It was one of those outings which 
signalise the club, that a countryman 
took exception to the wearing of an 
eye-glass, and mimicked Mr. Thompson 
while he was partaking of refreshments 
at a wayside “‘ venda.” But, beyond 
the bandying of a few choice epithets, 
humorous and otherwise, in which a 
woman fanning chestnuts endeavoured 
to take part, it all passed over. The 
arrival of the ladies avoided a collision. 

But it happened later, when they 
were struggling home, that Mr. Thomp- 
son saw the man again in a field close 
by. He was alone at the time. Mind- 
ful of the insult, and not in the best of 
tempers, he made up his mind to dis- 
mount at once and thrash the offender. 
Then, as had so often been his ex- 
perience before, he was confronted 
with his ignorance of the Portuguese 
language. Particularly anxious to talk 
to him first, he waited by the roadside, 
to call to his assistance the first of the 
bicyclists who might happen along. 

As luck would have it, Mr. Gilbert 
appeared. Mr. Thompson hesitated, 
and was inclined to disregard him. 
Fearing, however, that the man might 
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go, he appealed to Mr. Gilbert. The 
latter, conceiving the treacherous idea 
that Mr. Thompson might get worsted, 
willingly consented to interpret for him. 

“IT shall do nothing further in the 
matter, you understand,” he observed 
cautiously, as they went towards him, 
‘* because I look upon it all as an un- 
necessary proceeding.” 

“Very well, Gilbert, that’s my look- 
out. You leave him to me. All I 
ask of you is to explain to him clearly 
that he is an impertinent scoundrel. 
Tell him that, and J’ll do the rest.” 

They stood before him. Mr. Gilbert 
(imagining that the hotter he gave it to 
him the angrier the man would be- 
come with his enemy, Mr. Thompson) 
talked in tones of unwarrantable ve- 
hemence. 

‘You are not only a base, low-down 
fellow,” he observed emphatically, 


““MIR, GILBERT TALKED IN TONES OF UNWARRANTABLE 
VEHEMENCE.”’ 


‘‘and a most excellent specimen of the 
‘canalha’ which infests this country, 
but you are a rogue, a vagabond, 
and a thief. I hope you under- 
stand me. I regard you asa stupid 
and absolute brute !’”—Mr. Thompson 
repeating ‘“‘ stupido,” “ absoluto ” and 
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‘“‘bruto”’ from the back. Mr. Gilbert 
continued: ‘Do you hear, man? 
This gentleman is going to thrash you. 
Now then, Thompson, just step in.” 

At this point, however, the man 
woke up. So unexpected had been the 
insults that he was slow to grasp them ; 
but as soon as he did so, he delivered 
Mr. Gilbert such a stroke with his hoe 
as knocked him silly. Then, telling 
Mr. Thompson in which spot to bury 
him, he walked away. 

On coming to himself again, the 
short-sighted gentleman was full of in- 
dignation. His spectacles, however, 
had taken leave of his nose, and he was 
unable to do anything. 

According to Mr. Thompson, as soon 
as he realised what had happened to 
Mr. Gilbert, he coursed along hurriedly 
in the tracks of his assailant, but was 
unable to catch him. 

This little episode can hardly be con- 
sidered as of international importance, 
but it serves to show how one may be 


led into danger quite unintentionally ; 
and may account for Mr. Thompson 
giving Mr. Gilbert the impression that, 
though fast in other ways, he was a 
conveniently slow runner. 

The incident is spoken of as the acci- 
dent to Mr. Gilbert, and has greatly 
been deplored, serving, as it did, to 
increase rather than alleviate an un- 
fortunate estrangement. 


“HE DELIVERED MR. GILBERT SUCH A BLOW AS KNOCKED 
HIM SILLY.” 


THE TOAST 


(ROUNDEL. ) 


BY WILFRID L. RANDELL. 


The cap and bells T choose ; my ways 


Shall thrill with laughter, loud, divine— 


Come, Sprites of Tun! 


Bring, jocund Fays. 


The cap and. bells! 


Adventure forth with lusty wine— 


"Tis he who Jaughs the least who pays, 


And Fortune comes to Laughter’s shrine! 


What matter if a teardrop strays 


Into the cup? 
Then drink! 


This hour is mine— 
A cheer—your glasses raise— 


“The cap and bells!” 
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By ARCHIBALD EYRE. 


Iilustrated by Wilmot Lunt. 


Synopsis OF Previous CHAPTERS.—Lilian Turner, daughter of one of the wealthiest Members of 
the House of Commons, disapproving of her father’s marriage with Lady Sheppard, goes downto W'oolla- 
combe on a visit to her late mother's stster, who keeps a tea shop tn the High Street. Her travelling com- 
panion proves ta be a Mrs. Hemmings, whose son previously, in an endeavour to render assistance to 
Miss Turner and her father, both strangers to him, was arrested, but was released by the tntervention of 
hisuncle, the Home Secretary, after a night's incarceration. Mrs. Hemmings ts met at Bridport Junction 
ly her son, whom Lilian at once recognises, and immediately seeks another compartment. During the 
cmversation which ensues, George Hemmings and his mother are forced to the conclusion that Lilian 
Turner is a member of a gang of burglars. Theiy suspicions are strenathened by overhearing some re- 
marks which pass between Lilian and her aunt, when the latter mects her. nicce at Wollacombe, regardins 


the recent robbery of Lady Harlsmore’s jewels. 
masjucrades as @ waltress. 
flashy friend, Mr. Benjamin. 
photographic plates, 
the youth. 


CHAPTER X.—(Continued.) 

THE young man looked round to 
make sure Lilian was out of hearing. 
“T'll be bound they were two of the 
detectives from the Castle.” 

*T met Inspector Wells in the High 
Street yesterday,” said Mr. Benjamin 
thoughtfully. ‘I thought he looked 
at me old-fashioned like. That’s it. 
He’s seen me, and he’s put two and 
two together. Not that he’s ever 
caught me doing anything off the 
straight, though he has fussed round 
my place once or twice.” 

“And yet you came here!” The 
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Lilian proves a willine helper tn the tea-shop, where she 
In this capactty she makes the acquatntance of Lord Harlsmore and hits 

The former gives Lilian a parcel for this friend, telling her it contains 
The girl, however, recognises the package as a jeweller’s case, and returns tt to 


boy’s voice vibrated with suppressed 
exasperation. 

‘“ Don’t you try to bully me, young 
sir,” said the Jew. “Have you got 
the thing, by any chance ? ”’ 

“Yes. For Heaven’s sake take it; 
I want to be rid of it.””, He drew forth 
the parcel and pushed it towards his 
companion, who grasped it eagerly. 

‘ Right you are.” He balanced it on 
the tip of his finger. “And now— 
Damn!” His glance had fallen upoi 
a man’s face, peering through the plate- 
glass window. 

‘* They’ve shadowed me here, after 
all!” 
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Lord Harlsmore rose in a 
nervous flutter. ‘“*I won't be 
seen talking to you. Get into 
some other part of the shop. 
Curse you, why did you come 
here ? ”’ 

Mr. Benjamin was calmer. 
‘Don’t you get excited. Here, 
take this confounded thing. I 
won't have it .just now, 
thanks. The corner is a bit 
too hot. You bring it to me 
later.” 

‘‘IT won’t have it back,” 
cried the young man. ‘‘You’ve 
got me into this mess, and 
you must get me out.” His 
voice tailed off into an un- 
easy whimper as Lilian ap- 
proached. 

‘“What can I get 
friend ?”’ she asked. 

‘* A brandy-and-soda would 
be about the figure,” said Mr. 
Benjamin. “But I suppose 
that’s impossible. So I won’t 
have anything just at present, except 
your room. I’m talking private to my 
friend. Curse it, he’s coming in!” 

‘“Who’s coming in?” asked Lihan. 

‘“Nobody. My mistake.” 

‘Your friend doesn’t seem quite at 
his best to-day,” observed Lilian to 
Lord Harlsmore. ‘A touch of sun ? ” 

‘“My dear,” said the man, “you 
make too free with your customers. 
I’ve changed my mind; run and get 
me a cup of coffee, like a good girl.”’ 

Lilian retired on her errand. 

‘‘ What are we to do?” asked Lord 
Harlsmore. ‘‘ What a fool I’ve been ! ”’ 

‘* You needn’t be alarmed,” said Mr. 
Benjamin contemptuously. ‘ D’you 
think your lady mother will send you 
to, penal servitude ? The risk’s mine, 
and don’t you forget it. No, I won't 
touch your dirty takings; keep them 
for the present. If you can get off 


your 


““* Don't YOU TRY TO BULLY ME, YOUNG sIR!’"” 


with them, I'll see you later. But 
they are waiting outside to nab us, if 
I’m not mistaken.” 

“ [ll give it to the girl,” cried Lord 
Harlsmore. “I must risk it. If it’s 
found on me, I am ruined.”’ 

‘Good notion,” said his companion, 
approvingly. ‘‘ Here, leave it to me. 
I can manage that class of young 
woman better than you can.” 

When Lilian returned with his coffee, 
he assumed his most ingratiating 
manner. 

‘“ My dear,” he said, “‘do you know 
what a little bird told me ? ”’ 

‘“No,” answered Lilian. ‘‘ And I 
cannot conceive that any nice little 
bird would talk to you.” 

“It did, though.” He grinned. “ It 
was a lady-bird. That explains it, 
doesn’t it? It told me there was a 
five-pound note growing on a goosc- 
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berry tree for a certain pretty young 
lady.” 
Lilian tossed her head, and was 


filled with horror that she should do 


such a thing. “It is exactly what a 
barmaid would do,’ she meditated. 
‘‘T shall begin to bridle next.” 

‘“‘ The bank-note,”’ pursued Mr. Ben- 
jamin, ‘‘ has written across it, ‘For a 
good girl who can keep her mouth 
shut... Do you know anyone who 
answers that description ?”” 

“No,” replied Lilian shortly, “I 
do not.” 

“IT think you do.” He leered at her 
offensively. At that moment, the door 
of the shop opened, and a man put 
his head in and withdrew it again. 
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SHE WATCHED HIM FOR A FEW SECONDS BEFORE SHE 
SHUT THE GARDEN GATE.” 


THE GIRL IN WAITING 


Mr. Benjamin’s face became mottled 
He rose hurriedly. ‘‘ I’m off,’’ he said. 
‘* My friend will pay.”” He walked un- 
steadily up the shop, hesitated, and 
then plunged into the street. Lord 
Harlsmore had drawn back into the 
darkest corner of the recess. His 
face was drawn and his distended 
eyes stared at Lilian over pallid 
cheeks. 

‘“ You’re—you’re frightened,” said 
Lilian compassionately. 

“Will you take charge of this for 
me? For heaven’s sake——” He 
pushed it towards her—‘“‘ don’t refuse 
me. Put it away somewhere quickly. 
Hide it, oh, hide it!” 

Lilian picked the parcel up. “Shall 
I?” she murmured. She came to a 
sudden resolution. ‘‘ Yes, I will do 
so,’ she said to the boy, ‘“‘ because 
you are so young and silly, and this 
will be a lesson to you.” She slipped 
the parcel under her apron. “Now, 
[ think you had better go home. Come, 
I'll let you out the back way.” 

He rose and followed her. She took 
him through Miss Watt’s parlour and 
out into the garden at the back of 
the house. The fresh air brought 
back a tinge of colour to his face. 

‘Thank you,” he muttered 
brokenly. 

‘You will go straight home,” 
Lilian commanded, “and you 
will tell your mother everything— 
everything.” 

He regarded her vaguely, as if he 
only half understood what she meant ; 
and then he turned and went. She 
watched him for a few seconds before 
she shut the garden gate; then she 
looked at the packet in her hand with 
a half-smile. 

‘We women are all the same,” she 
said aloud. “If he had been old and 
ugly, I suppose I should have felt it 
morally wrong to help him.” 
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CHAPTER XI. 
THE FOURSOME. 


Notwithstanding Lilian’s decision not 
to take part in the foursome that had 
been arranged, she found herself obliged 
to capitulate in the face of the in- 
dignant remonstrances of Mrs. Am- 
herst, who called for her the next morn- 
ing. 

‘““Not feeling up to it!’ exclaimed 
that lady. “But you will spoil our 
game. If I had known earlier, I might 
have arranged for a substitute, but now 
it is impossible.” 

‘“*Can’t you pick up someone on the 
course ? ”’ 

‘Certainly not,” snapped Mrs. Am- 
herst. She tapped her knuckles im- 
patiently on Lilian’s aunt’s counter. 
‘IT must say, Miss Turner, that you are 
treating me hardly as I deserve to be 
treated. You cannot say I have not 
done my best to be friendly. And yet, 
yet 99 

Lilian hesitated. The knowledge 
that a certain brown-paper parcel 
was reposing in her bonnet-box had a 
disconcerting effect on her mind. What 
should she do with it? It could not 
remain there indefinitely. 

‘“Do you think Lord Harlsmore is 
likely to turn up ?”’ she asked. 

‘* Of course he will.”’ 

‘‘But I told him yesterday that I 
wasn’t coming.” 

‘“That is not likely to keep him 
away, replied Mrs. Amherst, severely. 

‘*IT mean,” explained Lilian, “ that 
it might make him think the match 
was off.” 

“When did you see him ? ” 

‘‘ About six yesterday evening. He 
came in here for tea.”’ | 

“IT met him later than that,” replied 
Mrs. Amherst triumphantly. ‘“‘ He was 
on his way to the Castle, and I re- 


minded him of his engagement to-day. 
He said, ‘ Right you are.’ ”’ 

‘* Oh, well, I'll come.” 

While Lilian was getting ready, Mrs. 
Amherst frowned impatiently and 
sniffed audibly. Lilian had “ done for 
herself,’ so far as Mrs. Amherst was 
concerned. It was a lesson to her, she 
told herself, not to take young persons 
out of their station, for they were sure 
to presume on it. 

They walked silently towards the 
links. Lilian was absorbed in her own 
thoughts, and Mrs. Amherst was burst- 
ing with suppressed irritation. How- 
ever, as they neared the club-house, 
the doctor’s wife brightened a little. 
Golf was an absorption of hers, and the 
other interests of the world took a 
second place. 

‘* We ought to havea pleasant game,”’ 
she observed, unbending a little. 

“JT doubt it.” Lilian recalled her 
peculiar relationships with her partner 
and her male opponent. From every 
point of view, it was a thoroughly ill- 
assorted foursome. 

‘‘ Are you and Mr. Hemmings going 
to enter for the tournament ?”’ asked 
Mrs. Amherst, controlling her annoy- 
ance. ‘‘I know Mr. Hemmings is 
most anxious to play in the mixed 
foursomes if he can find a decent 
partner.” 

“No, not on any account. I have 
taken a dislike to golf—horrid game.”’ 

Mrs. Amherst contemplated her com- 
panion with horror and disgust. ““ What 
an extremely unpleasant young wo- 
man!’ was her mental comment. 
She preceded Lilian with dignity into 
the club-house. 

** They haven’t turned up,’ observed 
Lilian, with a sigh of relief. 

‘Yes, there they are, on the practice 
green. Come along. Don’t let us lose 
any time.” 

They joined the two men, who raised 
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their caps. Lilian bowed slightly to 
Lord Harlsmore, but ignored George 
Hemmings. The three stood in em- 
barrassed attitudes. Mrs. Amherst, 
however, was in her element, uncon- 
scious of the slightest cloud in the 
social sky. She led the way to the 
first tee, and the others followed her 
a short distance behind. 

“T thought you said you weren’t 
coming ?”’ said Lord Harlsmore to 
Lihan. 

‘*T didn’t want to, but Mrs. Amherst 
made me. Besides ’’—she looked round 
to make sure no one was within earshot 
—T wanted a word with you. Have 
you told your mother ? ”’ 

The youth fidgeted uncomfortably. 
‘IT haven’t had a chance to do so yet,”’ 
he answered, with an injured air. 

“Well, don’t lose any time. I want 
to get rid of that thing.” 

‘* You had better give it back to me.”’ 

Lilian stared at him. “ Certainly 
not.” 

“You mean that you intend to keep 
it yourself ? ”’ 

“For the present, yes.” 

He seemed disconcerted. Half a 
dozen holes had been played before he 
spoke to Lilian again. 

“It would be awkward for you if it 
was found in your possession. I am 
only thinking of your interests when I 
advise you not to retain possession of 
it.” 

“I don’t intend to for long. To- 
morrow I am going to call on your 
mother.”’ 

““On my mother!” exclaimed the 
youth, turning pale. 

“Yes, I can only give you about 
sixteen hours to make things right 


with her. To-morrow, about four, I 
shall call, with thejparcel. This is 
final.”’ 


“But my mother has gone up to 
town. I don’t know when she will be 
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back. 
then.” 

Lilian did not believe him. 
must wire her.”’ 

‘It isn’t the sort of thing a fellow 
can wire,” he replied ruefully. ‘It’s 
difficult to explain, anyhow, but in a 
wire! I know I have made a fool of 
myself, but I think I ought to spare 
my mother as much as I can.” 

** After four o'clock to-morrow,” re- 
peated Lilian remorselessly, ‘“‘I shall 
hold myself free to tell your mother 
myself. Now, let us talk about some- 
thing else. We are playing a foursome, 
aren’t we? How is it getting on? ”’ 

““Haven’t the slightest idea.” As 
George Hemmings approached, he called 
to him. ‘“ What’s the state of the 
game ? ”’ 

““I really don’t know,” answered 
George dejectedly. ‘Ask Mrs. Am- 
herst.”’ 

As a matter of fact, Mrs. Amherst 
was the only one of the four who be- 
trayed the slightest interest in the pro- 
gress of the match. The others played 
their strokes mechanically, with me- 
lancholy and detached airs. Lilian 
spent her time in avoiding proximity 
to George, and he, for his part, utilized 
every opportunity of watching her 
furtively. Mrs. Amherst chattered and 
laughed, brimming over with boun- 
cing eagerness. Everybody else, in- 
cluding the caddies, longed for the end 
of the game. 

‘“* How do we stand ?”’ Lilian asked 
her. 

“We are five up.” 

‘* How many more holes are there ? ”’ 

“ €¢ Ten.”’ 

“Well,” said Lilian, “if you win 
the next three, you will be eight up, 
and only seven to play.” 

‘* That seems clear, although I am no 
arithmetician.”’ 

Lilian carried the news to her partner. 


I can’t possibly tell her by 


You 
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“‘Lord Harlsmore, if they win the 
next three holes the match is over.” 

“You don’t say so,” he answered, 
with a flicker of eagerness. 

Never did a couple play so shocking 
a game as did these two. The next 
three holes were never in doubt. You 
must lose holes if you go into double 
figures on the green. 

““T am afraid I am rather off my 
game,” remarked Lilian half apolo- 
getically to Mrs. Amherst. 

‘* I doubt it,”” was the scathing reply. 

‘We did the last hole in fifteen,” 
observed Lilian thoughtfully, ‘ but it 
was quite a short hole.” 

‘““T think it must have been—— 
Mrs. Amherst repressed other and more 
bitter words. ‘‘ You informed me, 
Miss Turner, that you once reached the 
semi-finals in the Ladies’ Champion- 
ship ?”’ 

““I can hardly credit it,” replied 
Lilian. 

“Nor can I. 
me so.” 

Lilian sighed. “It seems so long 
ago. It must have been in a pre- 
vious existence. Dear Mrs. Amherst, 
may I make you perfectly happy °?”’ 

Mrs. Amherst regarded her sus- 
piciously. ‘‘ What do you mean?” 

“I promise never to play over this 
course again. Never, never.’ 

‘“There is something somewhere, 
observed Mrs. Amherst acutely, “ that 
I don’t understand. All I can say is, 
that I have had a thoroughly wasted 
morning.” 

Outside the club-house they stopped. 
Lilian held out her hand. 

“‘ Good-bye, Mrs. Amherst,” she said. 
“T am going straight home. You 
have been very kind to me, and I am 
afraid I have treated you shamefully.” 

Mrs. Amherst softened slightly. “‘ If 
you would only explain.” 

‘‘ There’s nothing to explain. Good- 
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But you certainly told 


bye again.” She turned away with a 
sense of relief. As she went down the 
road she heard hurrying feet, and turn- 
ing, discovered that Lord Harlsmore 
was hastening after her. 

““T say,” he panted, “ we must have 
an understanding, you know.” 

** By all means,” replied Lilian. She 
regarded him with clear eyes. “* What 
is it you want to understand ? ” 

‘You must give me back that 
parcel.”’ 

66 Why ? 99 

‘* Because it’s mine. 
cause it isn’t yours.” 

‘** What do you want it for?” 

He hesitated. “I don’t think that 
is any business of yours.” 

‘“Don’t be rude,”’ replied Lilian 
calmly. “Although you have no 
morals, that 1s no reason why you 
should lack manners.” 

‘“I beg your pardon. I did not 
mean to be rude. If you return it to 
me, I promise to take it straight to my 
mother.” 

‘* I propose to take it to her myself.” 

“But you can’t. How can you 
possibly explain your possession of it ? ”’ 

“ T shall simply return it to her, and 
refer her to you for the explana- 
tion.” 

“Do you want to ruin me ?”’ 

“No, but I want to make you face 
the situation. By forcing you to do 
so, I may save you.” 

‘“T don’t want you to save me, thank 
you.” 

‘““T am going to do my best, all the 
same,’ said Lilian serenely. ‘‘ The 
redemption of young men is rather a 
speciality of mine. You have done a 
very wicked and a very foolish thing, 
and you must be made to realise it.” 

His face showed no signs of peni- 
tence. The light in his blue eyes in- 
dicated something like fury. 

‘*Confound you,” he muttered be- 


I mean, be- 
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***GO UP THAT ROAD AND REMAIN THERE UNTIL I AM OUT OF SIGHT,’” 
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tween his teeth. 
you to meddle ? ” 

“You are making it clear that you 
haven’t the slightest intention of re- 
turning that article to your mother. 
You have forgotten already your nar- 
row escape of yesterday.”’ 

““T had no escape; they couldn’t 
have searched me; I got into a panic, 
I saw that clearly afterwards. Look 
here, how much do you want? [ll 
give you five—ten—fifteen—twenty 
pounds.”’ 

““Imbecile!”’ For a moment Lilian 
was angry, but she recovered her calm- 
ness almost at once. “If you behave 
like this at eighteen, whatever will you 
be at eighty ?” 

He muttered incoherent words under 
his breath. 

‘*Can’t you pull up ? ” went on Lilian 
in a friendly tone. “Or don’t you 
want to? You needn't tell me it is 
difficult to change one’s nature; I 
know that only too well. But I can- 
not allow you to make havoc of your 
life in this way.” 

He growled out some words which 
made the blood surge over Lilian’s 
face. She frowned. 

‘Go away,” she commanded. “ How 
dare you speak to a woman like that! 
Go away!” She stood still and 
pointed imperiously up a side turning. 
‘Go up that road and remain there till 
I am out of sight.”’ 

He looked at her with a white face, 
and then slunk away. 

‘“* Beyond redemption,” murmured 
Lilian, sighing, as she resumed her 


“What right have 


way. ‘ And he has such nice eyes!” 
CHAPTER XII. 
THE JEW. 
The most irritated man in _ the 


county on that summer day was un- 


doubtedly Mr. Benjamin. He told 
himself he was a fool. To have held 
the glittering prize in his very fingers, 
and to have spurned it in a moment of 
ill-considered panic was enough to dis- 
tress a saint. When he swaggered out 
of the shop on the previous evening, 
he had run almost into the arms of the 
man who had been shadowing him, 
and, conscious that his innocence was 
unassailable, he had scowled fiercely. 
There had been no attempt to stop 
him, much less to search him. 

““’Twas a dead snip,” he thought 
sorrowtfully. 

Mr. Benjamin was a man who 
claimed to be respectable, chiefly be- 
cause there were no convictions against 
him, and because he owned a small 
pawnbroking establishment off the 
Gray’s Inn Road. A _brass-plate at 
the private entrance indicated that he 
was also a mortgage broker. Whether 
he had negotiated mortgages is un- 
known, but it is an undoubted fact 
that he had assisted in arranging the 
sales of several public-houses. His 
type is not. an uncommon one. A 
habitué of bars, he never heard the 
owner express a wish for a change 
without getting a commission note 
signed by the discontented publican. 
With this in his pocket, sometimes he 
was fortunate enough in his peregrina- 
tions to hear of some one who was 
open to a deal. It was lucky indeed if 
his informant was in direct communica- 
tion with the would-be purchaser, and 
was not the rail-head of a long line of 
individuals linked only by commission 
notes, for in this case the commission 
had to be divided and sub-divided into 
as many parts as there were links in 
the chain. 

But Mr. Benjamin was a cut above 
the seedy class that prowl Bucklers- 
bury with their pocket-books full of 
unpaid commission notes, by virtue of. 
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his pawnshop and_his_ brass-plate. 
The former was carried on, and the 
latter was occasionally cleaned by a 
sad-faced Jewess with one eye—ugly, 
no doubt, but possessing a warm affec- 
tion for her Benjamin, who, on his 
side, loved his Rebecca. There were 
no secrets between them, and that is 
a bond of union between husband and 
wife. 

While Rebecca stayed at home to 
mind the shop, and to drive shrewd 
bargains with the doubtful crew who 
brought articles of vertu to the back- 
door at night-time, Mr. Benjamin was 
free to wander far afield in search of 
wealth. It was in the course of his 
perambulations that he had made the 
acquaintance of Lord Harlsmore, who 
had been introduced to him by a sus- 
pended jockey at the bar of the 
Criterion. The jockey had whispered 
a word of commendation into his 
lordship’s ear. Mr. Benjamin was “as 
straight as they make ’em, and will do 
any little job you don’t want gassed 
about.” 

Lord Harlsmore had intimated to the 
Jew that he wanted the loan of a few 
hundred pounds, whereat Mr. Benja- 
min’s jaw had dropped. He was not 
in a big enough way to finance im- 
pecunious young peers; his capital 
did not suffice for that, and his sphere 
of operations was a humbler one alto- 
gether. If Lord Harlsmore had re- 
quired the loan of a few pounds on his 
watch and chain, or had cared to sell 
his gold cigarette-case, Mr. Benjamin 
would have been happy to oblige him. 
The Jew, in truth, was as embarrassed 
as the humble fisher for eels who hooks 
a salmon. This was the _ beginning 
of their acquaintance, which led in due 
course to several confidential confer- 
ences as to the best method of raising 
the capital required by the young lord. 
Ultimately there developed, though 
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at whose suggestion in the first in- 
stance is not known, the plan of ac- 
quiring the countess’ celebrated tiara. 

Mr. Benjamin had spent most of the 
morning in the vicinity of the Castle, 
on the look-out for his partner in this 
enterprise. He was about to relinquish 
his purpose for the time and to return 
to the town for his midday meal, 
when he saw the object of his quest 
approaching. Lord Harlsmore was 
fresh from his interview with Lilian, 
and his wrath was simmering still. 

‘* Hullo, what do you want?” he 
said roughly. ‘“‘ How often have I 
told you not to hang about here ? ” 

‘‘T wanted to see you,” replied Mr. 
Benjamin, with swiftness. ‘“‘ And just 
let me tell you that [ll hang when and 
where [ like.” 

“TI think it not unlikely. 
what is it ? 

‘What is it, is what next,’ was 
Mr. Benjamin’s enigmatic rejoinder. 
‘““Have you got that there?” 

“No,” replied his lordship shortly. 

“Why not: ” 

Lord Harlsmore kicked at an un- 
offending dandelion. ‘She won't give 
it up.” 

‘“T knew it!” exclaimed Mr. Ben- 
jamin admiringly. ‘‘ As cute a gal as 
{’ve met. Of course she’s opened the 
box, and now she knows what’s in it, 
and she’s on it like a hot potato.” 

‘* Curse her.” 

“Oh, it’s all right,” said Mr. Ben- 
jamin soothingly. “It’s only a litte 
difficulty ; we'll get over it all right. 
Ten pounds.” 

‘“V’ve offered her twenty and re- 
ceived a moral lecture,’ returned his 
lordship savagely. 

‘‘ Qh, it’s the honesty lay she’s on. 
And quite right, from her point of view. 
What’s she going to do with it ? 
Wear it in her nut-brown hair while 
she serves the tea and cakes ? Adver- 


Well, 
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tise for the owner in the columns 
of the daily press ? ” 


‘“She’s taking it to my 
mother.”’ 

“She don’t mean it. It’s 
bluff, that’s what it is. She 


wants you to raise your figure.”’ 


“I don’t think so. I think 
she’s honest.” 
“Honest!” Mr. Benjamin 


whistled incredulously, but he 
gave the possibility his con- 
sideration. ‘‘ Well, it may be 
so. There are some like that.” 

Lord Harlsmore laughed scorn- 
fully. ‘Precious few in her 
walk of life, I should have 
thought.” 

Mr. Benjamin admonished 
him with his forefinger. 

‘“ That’s cynicalism,”’ he said. 
But he was obviously perplexed. 
“Tf she’s that way inclined, it 
may make the job a bit harder, 
but by no means impossible.”’ 
He scrutinised his companion 
for a minute or two. “If I had 
a mug like yours, there isn’t 
much I couldn’t get out of a gal. 

I can do a bit in that line as it is.” 

“What do you mean ?” 

** Make love to her,” Mr. Benjamin 
explained bricfly. ‘‘ Wheedle it out 
of her. If she’s religious, come the 
sorrowful sinner over her.” 

“No, not.5,”’ 

Yes, you will.” 

There was a silence for some mo- 
ments. The youth scraped the ground 
uneasily with his foot. 

‘** I wish,” he burst out, “* I had never 
entered into this cursed game.” 

“But, having entered,” said Mr. 
Benjamin, “ we will finish it, clean and 
neat. We don’t retire, leaving pre- 
clous gems in no young woman’s hands, 
when they can be had for the asking.” 

‘*“'You go and ask for them, then.”’ 
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‘MR. BENJAMIN ADMONISHED HIM WITH HIS FOREFINGER.” 


Mr. Benjamin spat contemptuously. 
‘“What’s the good of my going? I 
am the cove who has led you astray 
from the narrow path. You put it 
all on me. Say you’ve cast me off, 
never to see my bright face again.”’ 

** Why should that make her change 
her decision to take back the tiara to 
my mother herself ? ”’ 

‘You must make it clear to her that 
you can’t make peace with your lady 
mother unless you give it back with 
your own hands. You want to be in 
the position to say, ‘Lady mother, 
I took this, but am devilish sorry, 
and here it is.’ A nice thing it would 
be to have to explain that a young 
woman from a tea-shop was bringing it 
round the next day. Where’s the 
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voluntariness of its return ? The thing’s 
absurd. The girl is as sharp as they 
make them, and will see it at once.”’ 

Lord Harlsmore pondered. ‘“‘ I don’t 
mind trying it on,” he said grudgingly. 
‘“*T hate to do it, and I don’t believe it 
will be a bit of good.” 
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“You never know your luck,” said 
his companion, and patted him en- 
couragingly on the back. The young 
man squirmed under his touch. “ You 
keep your pecker up, my lord; you'll 
be a man before your lady mother.” 

(To be continued.) 


TEMPORA MUTANTUR 


BY ANGELA GORDON 


I. 


WE two went walking on a day, 
When the earth was fair and skies were blue, 
The gayest among all things gay, 


We two! 


You laughed at me and I at you, 

We toyed with time, as lovers may ; 
And, heedless how the quick hours flew, 
That changed the golden into gray, 

We vowed a tender love and true, 
Nor dreamed we might not love for aye, 


We two. 


II. 


Alas ! I walk alone to-day, 
No step of yours upon the grass 
Beside me, as I go my way— 


Alas ! 


The earth is drear,.the skies seem brass, 
And all my gold is turned to gray ; 
I pay the slow hours as they pass 
With toll of tears, and sadly lay 
Upon your grave of love-that-was 
My wreath of love-that-is-for-aye. 


Alas! 
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V.—A WOODLAND PESSIMIST 


T was summer down in the mea- 
| dow, and summer on the wind- 
ing path that led to the wood. 
Sitting here at the foot of the 
great beech-tree, you might have said 
that the season was at its very zenith 
of glory, so green was the dense ‘leaf- 
canopy above you, so rich and gay 
the flash of the sunbeams on the old 
leaf-carpet underfoot. Up there in 
the sunshine the living leaves frolicked 
against the blue, and their dancing 
shadows fell on the dead brown leaves 
below, giving them a subtle illusion 
of movement. Everywhere beneath 
the verdant arches of the wood the 
thick leaf-carpeting seemed to rise and 
fall, as though the breeze blew under 
it and was lifting it softly, indo- 
lently, as waves lift on an ebbing sum- 
mer sea. 


When the cushat flew out of the top- 
most branch of the beech-tree with his 
noisy clatter of wings, and bore away 
over the sunny meadow, he went—as 
he had done a thousand times before 
in sultry days of June—just the same 
leisurely swing through the same blue 
air and sunshine; the same veering, 
purposeless flight, looking about him 
as he went as though the meadow-sweet 
still bloomed under the hedgerow, and 
the mayberries were yet green in their 
rustling tangle of thorns. 

And the little hedge-chanter sang on 
in the lane below as garrulously as ever. 
The calendar told of autumn days be- 
gun, but his was no song of sere Octo- 
ber. Brief and chatty and mildly 
bright, it seemed to chime in with the 
gold and green of the morning, more 
like a welcome song for advancing 


summer than the last gay notes of a 
season past its time. Listening to his 
winsome music and the soft soughing 
of the wind overhead ; watching ‘the 
play of the sunbeams to and fro over 
the moist brown earth, over the nod- 
ding heads of the crane’s-bill all the 
pnker for their dim environment, 
over the fringe of yellow hawkweed 
aglow on the brink of the wood, the 
clock of the year seemed to have turned 
back half its shining circle; summer 
seemed to tread as valiantly through 
glowing wood = and 
crimson garlanded 
meadow as ever it had 
done in bygone hours 
of June. 

The ringdove had 
ceased its crooning song 
high up in the dim 
wood labyrinth, and 
was gone to the plough- 
land over the hill. And 
now the little hedge- 
chanter stopped short 
in his homely melody, 
and scurried away into 
the dense hazel-cover. 
The reason of his sudden 
silence and still hastier 
fight was soon appa- 
rent. A quick rustling 
sound spread through 
the thicket, and where 
a long green bramble- 
spray arched over the 
path, a robin crept 
out to warm himself 
in a golden loop of 
sunshine that swung 
to the woodland floor. 
He halted midway 
down the  bramble- 
branch, and _ looked 
vigilantly about him. 
Strangely odd and 
strangely old he ap- 
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peared in his faded red_ gorget 
and shabby cloak of brown, as he 
glanced keenly from side to side, 
feigning not to mark the human 
intruder on his solitude. His mere 
coming had driven the small feathered 
interloper precipitately away. But 
this other exhibited no terror of him, 
and no disposition to stir from his 
mossy seat. The red ermite hopped 
down to the ground, and back to his 
well-worn perch again, visibly annoyed 
at the unmannerly observer’s scrutiny. 


THE ROAD 


THROUGH THE WOOD. 
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He waited a little, still hoping that he 
would be gone. At length he turned 
the unwelcome guest a chilly shoulder 
of dun-brown feathers, and still keep- 
ing up his pretence of ignorance 
at his presence, looked abstractedly 
away. 

The wind went on with its summer 
song in the tree-tops. Out on the sun- 
flooded meadows the swallows lanced to 
and fro with their steel-blue sheen. A 
missel-thrush piped in the far-off holly. 


THE RED ERMITE. 
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Every moment a lark swept up from 
the oat-stubble near at hand to join in 
the silver ripple of music above in the 
blue. Soft west wind and murmuring 
leaves, glad light and tireless singers— 
all joined in the one sworn brotherhood 
of make-believe against the calendar’s 
relentless story of the waning days. 

But the redbreast harboured no such 
fine fatuities. He was the consistent 
wooer of Truth, and loved her seem- 
ingly when least agreeable. Moping 
there in his single 
beam of _ sunlight, 
when the whole 
bright morning was 
at his beck and call, 
he had cleared the 
thicket around im 
of less conscientious 
musicians, but him- 
self remained in 
dubious silence, mis- 
trusting the common 
initiative to be merry, 
lacking the convic- 
tion to be entirely 
wise. 

At length his pessi- 
mistic mood seemed 
to grow too burden- 
some for purely 
mental vision. 
Soliloquy became to 
him an_ obvious 
necessity. Flirting 
his wings a little in 
struggling concession 
to this new need, he 
tried over a bar or 
two of his most 
plaintive strain. It 
was non-committal ; 
merely a staid reflec- 
tion on the inconse- 
quence of life in 
general. But the 
art of it was mani- 


fest. Clear and low it rang through 
the wood, and riveted attention 
instantly. And now, no longer spurn- 
ing chance companionship, the little 
robin-hermit turned him about and 
seemed to pour out his quaint recitative 
directly for his human hearer. 

At first the song came in brief dis- 
jointed phrases, with ruminative pauses 
in between. 

** You have had your fill of summer,” 
it seemed to say; ‘‘ why seek to hold 
back a wearied guest ? See! he has 
wom out his gala finery long ago. 
Why cling to his sorry rags of gold and 
purple, and vex him with your impor- 
tunity ? Surely he will go, and no 
less swiftly, for all your pains.” 

The song changed from its quiet re- 
flective measure to a sudden decla- 
matory strain. 

‘“‘ What is there in all this lusty heat 
and brawling colour to wish for ever ? 
The earth is sick of the sunshine, and 
longs for her winter rest. And winter 
is already here. You cannot see her 
yet ; but along every hedgerow, if you 
will but listen, you can hear the sweep 
of her robe, the frou-frow of her sad 
black drapery with the clink of the 
icicles in its train. When June roses 
were, that was the time for singing. 
But all this hectic flare of scarlet 
berry ; what is it but rouge daubed on a 
wrinkled, worn-out face ?” 

The voice stopped. Out in the sun- 
shine the west wind travelled the 
whole gay round of the meadow with 
a blither note than ever. The gibe 
stung the robin into his_loftiest, 
sternest rhetoric. ; 

“Fair face and hollow heart; that 
is your summer that lingers past its 
time. Hark to the wind now; the 
old silken courtier tip-toeing through 
the bushes lest he should shake down 
the glittering gew-gaws unawares. To- 
day he went to meet the lifting sun 
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all rosy smiles and soft caresses; a 
thousand diamonds sparkling on his 
sandals, his glib, unthinking crew of 
roysterers carolling at his heels. But 
to-morrow he will have thrown down 
the smiling mask. He will come raging 
up with the sunshine, and drive it all 
day long before him. His thunder 
will be in every tree-top, and his wild 
wolf’s snarl on every hill. He will 
drown the world with his angry weep- 
ing. And then you will see all the 
crimson trumpery pelting into the 
sodden meadow-grass, and the mum- 
mers hiding in frightened silence under 
the lashing leaves. A swift end, then, 
to all their merry-making. Ay, vanity 
of vanities! And the vainest thing of 
all this trust in a fickle western breeze.” 

The song ceased. The little hermit- 
bird sat awhile in silence, thoughtfully 
preening his wings. When he began 
again all the fire and fervour had 
gone from his music. It had been too 
venturesome a flight for one small 
singer, and he of great art, but poor 
conviction. He harked back now to 
his old sad-voiced, 
strain. 

‘* Hark to the revellers now! They 
know nothing, yet they go on singing. 
And, after all, who can say? °Tis 
but a fool’s heart that is ever rejoicing 
yet wisdom has not always sorrow 
for yoke-fellow. The bird’s heart of a 
season; the heart of man through 
threescore years and ten ; it is all the 
same. A day, a year, a lifetime; 
where is the difference ? Each has its 
glamour of dawn, its ripe rich noon, 
its sombre setting. The night follows 
day, the winter follows summer, and 
death follows life. And one common 
darkness is the visible end of each.”’ 
He made a telling pause—and then, in 
melodious afterthought, the compro- 
mise. ‘‘ Yet, who shall say? Of a 
truth the days return, and summer 
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blossoms shine 
not a 
three ?”’ 
The quivering bell-like stanzas died 
away. The wind had freshened now. 
High above, where the green beech- 
branches flaunted against the blue, 
it was stirring with a louder, freer 
note. And down through the emerald 
dusk, with leisurely glide and many 
hesitating spirals, came fulfilment of 
the robin’s dernful warning—the first 
new autumn leaf. Turning, pirouet- 
ting, yet ever downwards, through 


again. And why 
second dawn for all the 


the green silence ; at last it fell to earth 
and rested there, a shining brown-gold 
fleck of light on the old dun carpeting 
of last year’s leaves. 

Here was confirmation of the robin’s 
winter prophecy. But he did not see 
it. The bramble-branch was slowly 
waving to and fro in its golden skein 
of sunshine, but the perch was empty. 
The red anchorite was gone to his cell 
for noontide meditation ; and already 
the little hedge-chanter was back in 
the thicket, singing his old undaunted 
song of summer days. 


THE SILENT VOICE 


By FRED BUCKLEY 


TELL me, soft voice, this of my love: 
What made the winds more gently blow, 
And earth seem joined to sky above, 


When first thou came ? 


What made thee grow ? 


Was it some subtle charm of face ? 
The light or cloud of soulful eye ? 
The craving for a hidden grace 
Which stayed when e’en she was not by? 


Canst tell the secret of thy birth ? 


Or why thy seed should burst to flower 
Within a heart so little worth 


Thy wondrous glory, joy, and power ? 


Yet only silence is thy part, 
As though the questions puzzle thee ; 
As though thy cause and what thou art 
Are no more known to thee than me! 
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. ID you see that ?”’ said Mrs. 
Simpson. 


** Bless my soul, what is 

it ?”’ asked her spouse. His 

answer was shot out in a jerky explo- 

sive kind of way that suggested sudden 
awaking from surreptitious slumber. 

The good man had been out all day 
in pursuit of bread and butter, and 
now, while endeavouring to do his 
duty by the daily paper, sleep had laid 
violent hands on him. His _ wife’s 
voice sounded in his ear like the blast 
of a trumpet. 

Mrs. Simpson was so interested in 
what she was looking at, that she did 
not, as usual, rebuke his somnolent 
tendencies. “ Well I never!” she 
went on, “‘ the Scotch are the funniest 
people I ever heard of.” 

“What’s wrong with the Scotch 
now?” growled Mr. Simpson. He 
was Scotch himself, and did not like his 
nationality criticised, even by his 
English wife. 

She suddenly turned round and faced 
him with an accusing eye. 

** Were you not in the habit of telling 
me, James, that a Scotchman was the 
noblest type of humanity on the 
earth ? ” 


Al Timely 


Re-Aldjustment. 


Illustrated by A. R. Holroyd 


He was by this time wide awake. 
“T think it was you that used to tell 
me that, my dear,” he said, in a pro- 
vokingly harmless sort of tone. ‘ At 
all events,” he added, “ you indicated it 
by marrying me.” 

‘** Do come here and look at this,”’ she 
interrupted. He came. 

“Well,” he said, ‘‘ what in the name 
of all that’s sensible, have you to say 
against that ? Can’t a young man and 
woman play golf together without you 
kicking up a rumpus about it? To 
be sure, when we were courting it was 
more the fashion to walk out by the 
light of the moon, with our arms free 
to take hold of anything conveniently 
near, instead of lugging along a bundle 
of clubs; but that, after all, is merely 
a matter of time, taste, and tempera- 
ment.” 

** She actually waved her ‘ cleek’ at 
his window,” cried Mrs. Simpson, re- 
fusing to be drawn into sentimental 
reminiscences. 

At the garden gate of the house op- 
posite stood a young lady in smart 
golfing costume. She had a bag of golf 
clubs slung on her back, and was 
amusing herself with throwing up and 
catching a new, very white, golf ball. 
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At the sound of a 
step on the gravel 
walk, she put the 
ball into her coat 
pocket, and nodding 
familiarly to the new 
comer, sauntered on 
in front of him. He 
looked what he was, 
a clergyman, and his 
dress was a com- 
promise between the 
World and the 
Church. He quickly 
caught her up, and 
they walked off to- 
gether at a good 
Swinging pace. 
Mrs.Simpson fj 
shrugged her shoul- — 
ders, and with dis- | 
approval written 
large over her well- 
developed face and 
figure turned from 
the window. 
“What’s the 
matter, Caroline ? ”’ 
exclaimed her 
husband. He was 
perplexed,good man, 
as well he might be. 
To his way of think- 
ing, love-making in 
broad daylight was 
a trifle insipid. If he had to do it 
over again, he would still choose a 
darkish night with a dash of moon- 
light init. But, after all, there was 
nothing scandalous in daylight dal- 
liance ; nothing incongruous between 
love and sunshine ; so—‘* What’s the 
matter, Caroline ?”’ he said sturdily. 
‘“* Matter enough for an old-fashioned 
three-volume novel,’ she retorted; 
‘‘if I were clever enough to write it,” 
saying which she resumed what she 
called “her work,” dabbing viciously 


with her crochet hook. 
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‘** WHAT'S WRONG WITH THE SCOTCH NOW ?” GROWLED MR. SIMPSON.” 


‘“Do you 
know,” she continued severely, “ that 
he, the Rev. George Shaw, is engaged 
to a girl somewhere in the South, and 
that she, Miss Netta Thompson, is the 
fiancée of a young man also somewhere 
in the South ?” 

Mr. Simpson was an artist, and had 
an eye for dramatic situations. 

“Why don’t they come here and 
have a foursome with the other 
couple ?”’ he inquired, innocently, a 
meditative twinkle appearing in his eye. 
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“HIS DRESS WAS A COMPROMISE BETWEEN THE WORLD AND THE CHURCH.” 


Very soon after the departure of the 
Rev. George Shaw and Miss Netta 
Thompson for the links something hap- 
pened in Hazlewood Road, which shook 
that part of it opposite Miss Thomp- 
son’s house, and Mr. Shaw’s lodgings, 
toits very foundations. The two man- 
sions stood close together, the two little 
front gardens, separated by an orna- 
mental wooden fence, “* grew in beauty 
side by side.” To each garden gatea 
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cab drove up. Out of one of 
them stepped a young man. 
Mrs. Simpson was at her 
window just in time to see 
his coattails disappear within 
the porch, which differen- 
tiated the abode of Mrs. 
Thompson from that of her 
neighbours. Mrs. Simp- 
son’s eyes were sharp, but 
they could not see through 
a stone wall, so she turned 
her attention to cab number 
two. From it emerged an 
elderly lady and a slight, 
timid-looking girl. They 
passed up the same gravel 
path that Mr. Shaw’s feet 
had pressed but a short hour 
before. There was, in this 
case, no porch to swallow 
them up from view, so Mrs 
Simpson examined them 
leisurely, while they waited 
for the door to be opened. 

‘* James, James,”’ she cried, 
without removing her eyes 
from the opposite house. 

James, who was in_ his 
studio overlooking the back 
green, rushed fh in great 
alarm. 

Mrs. Simpson motioned 
him to take his stand beside 
her at the window. As he 
did so, Mrs. Fraser, Mr. 
Shaw’s landlady, opened the 
door for the two ladies. 

Mr. Simpson had an artist’s eye for 
detail as well as for dramatic situa- 
tions, and he immediately detected 
that Mrs. Fraser had the back of her 
cap to the front. This, on the top of 
being called away from his work at a 
critical moment, irritated him, and he 
was on the point of giving audible 
expression to his ill-humour, when his 
better half, promptly and soothingly 
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taking the bull the 
said— 

“You were quite right, James, they 
have come.” | 

‘Who are they?” inquired Mr. 
Simpson, in a strained voice, the com- 
bined forces of contempt and curiosity 
battling within its tones. 

‘“Why, hts young lady, and her 
young man, of course. Just as you 
said,’ she added, diplomatically. Close 
observation and long experience had 
given her a clear insight into the 
complicated workings of the mascu- 
line mind. 

‘** Well, watch the end and tell me of 
it later on,” he said, with a sudden 
return to his good humour, and a more 
leisurely return to his studio. ‘“ Hu- 
man nature is an interesting study,” 
he remarked to himself in an ex- 
planatory manner, as he resumed his 
painting. He liked his gossip filtered 
through a domestic medium. Thus 
imbibed it ministered to the infirmity 
of his common humanity, and left 
unimpaired the dignity of his manhood. 

Mrs. Simpson awaited developments 
at the window. She was not long left 
in suspense. Mrs. Fraser’s door again 
opened, and the two ladies came to 
the gate accompanied by Mrs. Fraser, 
with her cap still reversed. Mrs. 
Simpson could easily gather, from the 
good woman’s eloquent gestures, that 
she was directing them to the golf 
course. As they were about to move 
away, Mrs. Thompson’s gate shut with 
a loud bang, and a young man came 
towards them, with long strides and 
swinging arms. The eyes in the face 
at the window opened wide, and the 
owner of them, in her excitement, 
drew aside the curtains and peered 
out. ‘‘ Preserve us!” she ejaculated, 
‘the old body is sending them off to- 
gether.” 


For the young man, accosted by 


by horns, 


Mrs. Fraser, took off his hat to the 
ladies, and, after a moment’s conversa- 
tion, walked seawards with them. 
Mrs.. Fraser stood at her gate gazing 
after the trio until they disappeared 
round the corner, and then, with an 
ominous shake of her head, she turned 
and slowly re-entered the house. 

‘* James,” said Mrs. Simpson, ap- 
pearing at the studio door, “I am 
going over to borrow Mrs. Fraser’s 
jelly pan; the gooseberries must be 
done to-night.” | 

‘Of course they must be, my dear,”’ 
and he laboriously executed a solemn 
wink as his better half turned away. 
When he heard the front door close, 
he got up and locked the studio door. 
This was necessary, for his wife’s part- 
ing injunction had been to keep an eye 
on the front door, as it was Bella’s 
night out. He was an artist of some 
repute, and was in Corrivreckan, for 
the summer months only, in search of 
inspiration. Little did he dream of 
becoming so soon entangled in the 
meshes of provincial gossip. 

Sure that she would find Mrs. Fraser 
in the kitchen, Mrs. Simpson entered 
by the back door, to which a side gate 
led. 

“The jeely pan! O’ coorse,” said 
Mrs. Fraser. “ Ah’ll jist gar the lassie 
gie’t a bit scoor, an’ she'll run ower 
wit.” 

Mrs. Fraser was three-parts Gael, 
and though she lived in the debatable 
land betwixt. the Saxon and the Gael, 
her dialect had a strong flavour of the 
“peat rick.” She was old, but her 
goodman Dugald was older. They had 
enough to live in a modest kind of 
way ; but Mrs. Fraser liked what she 
called “a steer aboot her.” 

‘“Ah’m no wan o’ yer fine leddies 
that twists their thooms in the drawin’ 
room ; gi’e me a clean kitchen, an’ ye 
can keep yer drawin’-rooms tae yersel’,”’ 
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she was in the habit of saying. So, 
with the help of a small servant, she 
kept the kitchen and a lodger. Old 
Dugald took his daily walk abroad, and 
snoozed over his Bible and his news- 
paper in the little room behind the 
kitchen. The drawing-room had a big 
round table in the middle of the floor, 
on which were placed, in picturesque 
attitudes, gaudily bound books and 
massive gilt-clasped albums. The 
dining-room opposite was a comfortably 
furnished room, and was occupied by 
Mr. Shaw. It was on the side next the 
Thompson’s house, and his bedroom 
was above it. Sometimes, in the bright 
summer mornings, when dressing at 
the open window, he could hear Netta 
Thompson humming a gay air. If, as 
somebody has said, love is a case of 
propinquity, then was the Rev. George 
in a parlous situation. 

Mrs. Simpson, being English, had at 
first some difficulty in understanding 
Mrs. Fraser’s picturesque dialect ; and 
Mrs. Fraser had even more in making 
any sense of what she called Mrs. 
Simpson’s “‘ nippet English.” Human 
nature was strongin them both, how- 
ever, and a decided similarity of tastes 
had succeeded in breaking down the 
barrier of speech between them. “Sit 
doon an’ gi’e’s your crack,” said Mrs. 
Fraser, motioning her visitor to a chair, 
and cautiously letting herseif down 
on the end of the kitchen fender. ‘“‘ Ah 
hevna so much to do th’ day; 
Maister Shaw’s goin’ to hev a tea- 
denner when he comes in from th’ 
goff.”” 

This was the opening that Mrs. 
Simpson longed for. “I saw Mr. 
Shaw and Miss Thompson starting for 
the golf,’ she remarked ; “‘ they looked 
well pleased with each other.”’ 

‘“ They’re far too freen’ly,” said Mrs. 
Fraser, shutting her mouth with a 
snap, and shaking her head; “ but 
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ah’m thinkin’ th’ll soon need tae be an 
end o’t wan way or anither. Did ye 
no’ see a cab at the door a wee while 
since ?”’ 

“Now that you mention it, I think 
I did; and just a minute before that 
there was another at Mrs. Thompson’s 
gate.” 

‘*“Wumman, d’ye tell me so?” in- 
quired Mrs. Fraser with heavy excite- 
ment. ‘* Was’ta lad that was in’t ?”’ 

“It was a young man,” replied Mrs. 
Simpson. 

‘* A-weel, it meks me weak tae think 
ot. It'll be Aim,” she went on, as 
if lost in retrospection. “‘He wuz 
passin’ the gate when the leddies wuz 
goin’ oot. Ah jist asket if he kent 
where the coorse wuz. He said he did. 
An’ what think ye I did? I sent him 
off wi’ them!” 

** Well, and what if you did ? ”’ said 
Mrs. Simpson, adroitly leading up to 
the facts of the case. 

‘** There'll be trouble before it’s 
ower. Did ye no see that it wuz 
Maister Shaw’s sweetheart an’ her 
auntie? They’re goin’ tae ’bide for a 
month at ‘The Temp’rance,’ tae be 
near him. Muckle need o’t!” she 
finished off despairingly. 

** But what about the young man ? ”’ 
asked Mrs. Simpson tentatively. 

““Dud ye no see?” wailed Mrs. 
Fraser, “‘that ah’ve sent him an’ her 
after hey an’ him? He’s the lassie 
Thompson’s lad,” she explained in 
deference to Mrs. Simpson’s English 
obtuseness. 

‘* How do you know ?”’ enquired the 
latter. 

“Hoo div ah know? Did ye no 
say yersel’ that he cam’ oot o’ their 
gate ? Besides,” she added conclu- 
sively, “‘ah feel it in ma_ bones. 
Weel, a-weel,’”’ she went on, “they 
mun jist ficht it oot theirsel’s; but 
if ah wuz th’ lad ah’d hev naething 
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mair t’ say t’ th’ lassie Thompson. 
As for Maister Shaw, as sure’s ah’m 
here, she’ll be a mill-ston’ roun’ his 
neck.” True to her nationality and 
upbringing, Mrs. Fraser unconsciously 
fell into Scriptural phraseology, adapt- 
ing it to the necessities of the case so 
deftly as to do away with the need of 
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quotation marks. “ It’s extr’ord’nar’, 


me!’ she broke off hurriedly. ‘ Ah 
wuz thinkin’ o’ ma hair. The eyes 
disna get grey like th’ hair; but they 
hed a glint then that’s no there th’ 
noo. Weel, a-weel, ah hope Maister 
Shaw’ll be presairvet from the wiles 
o’ the serpent, for he’s no a bad man 
for a mod’rat’ meenister. No that 
ther’s much difference noo-a-days 


‘** wHy, I SENT HIM AND HER AFTER HER AND HIM.’” 


she continued in philosophic strain, 
‘hoo innicent the men is in regard tae 
wimmen? Ah’m sure in ither res- 
specks they’re no that blate. There’s 
ma own Dougal noo! Duv ye think 
it wuz for the bittie 0’ good in me that 
he took me? No fear o’t. It wuz 
ma twa black een that eggit him on. 
They were black then. Losh, peety 


a-tween the mod’rat’s an’ the U.F.’s, 
as they ca’ theirsel’s. When I mind 
o’ the meenisters an’ the ‘men’ o’ 
ma youth, it’s anough tae mek them 
turn in their graves.”’ 

As her mind soared, with the prac- 
tised agility of a Northern Scot, to 
the higher walks of theology, her 
body was, with many sighs and groans, 
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getting up from the fender. Mrs. 
Simpson rose to her feet, too. The 
link of human nature that bound her 
to her Scotch neighbour always 
snapped when the Scotch ‘Church 
question was introduced. 

“ The jeely pan’ll be ower in a jiffy,” 
Mrs. Fraser said, descending with a 
rush from ‘‘ meenisters’”’ and “men ’”’ 
to “jeely.”’ 

With a fervent “Thank you, so 
much,” Mrs. Simpson hurried across 
the road to her own temporary dwell- 
ing. 
In the meantime, Mr. Shaw’s sweet- 
heart, her aunt, and Netta Thomp- 
son’s young man, were making their 
way to the golf course. It was quite 
a long walk, and by the time they 
reached the sea they had become chatty 
and companionable. In fact, it was, 
perhaps, the most enjoyable walk they 
had ever had in any company what- 
soever. Grace Johnson found that 
she could breathe more freely in the 
atmosphere of Tom Murray’s mind 
than in that of her prospective lord and 
master; and Tom Murray’s intellect 
expanded in a way it was not wont to 
do under the icy impact of Miss Thomp- 
son’s keen brain. As for the auntie, 
she belonged to that sparse class which 
finds its satisfaction in the happiness 
of others. 

When they came within sight of the 
sea, they stopped with one accord. 
It was a brilliant day in early June. 
Scotland had borrowed a small piece 
of weather from sunny Italy, and added 
to it a tincture of its own crisp, in- 
Vigorating air. The sky was blue, and 
little fleecy clouds chased each other 
over it like sportive lambs. Blue was 
the sea, too, and tiny wavelets rushed 
in mad haste over its surface, kissed the 
land, and, with a long-drawn sigh of 
contented bliss, slipped back again. 
The gorse was a blaze of yellow, and now 
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and then the drowsy air was startled 
by the cracking of a bursting seed-pod. 
A lark sprang up from its lowly nest 
and, spreading its tiny wings, sang, 
in its upward flight, as if its little 
heart would break for very joy. 

Turning to the left, they followed 
what in an English watering-place 
would be called “the front.” In 
Corrivreckan they spoke of it as the 
‘* promenade.” When they arrived at 
the club-house, it suddenly occurred 
to Tom Murray and Grace Johnson 
that they had each come in search of 
somebody ; the aunt had not forgotten 
the fact. 

‘** Mr. Shaw does not seem to be here,”’ 
she said to her niece. 

“Well, that is odd,’ exclaimed 

Tom. “You are evidently in search 
of a gentleman, and I am looking for a 
lady. They may both be at the other 
end of the course, so we had better go 
on.” 
Steering clear of bunkers, flying balls, 
and putting greens, they walked on, 
the girl thinking of the missing lady 
with an absurd feeling of dissatisfac- 
tion, and the youth calling down vague 
and unexpressed anathemas on the 
head of the lost gentleman. They 
met couple after couple, but not those 
they sought. At last the aunt, grow- 
ing tired, proposed they should sit 
on one of those circular pagoda-like 
erections to be found on all self- 
respecting golf grounds. 

‘““Let us continue to search sitting 
down,” she said sensibly. “If they 
are playing golf they must pass us.” 

The seat was high and narrow, and 
they were proceeding to utter some un- 
complimentary truths about it, when 
they were startled by a voice which 
came from some _ person invisible, 
but close beside them. It was pain- 
fully audible, and it said— 

“It is you I love, you I want to 
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marry ; tell me that I have not found 
you too late.” 

Grace Johnson’s eyes opened wide, 
and she seized her aunt’s hand’ and 
gripped it hard. 

A scarcely audible voice, like a faint 


echo, seemed to pierce the wood 
against which they leant. Tom Murray 
heard it. 


“As long as one is alive and—and 
unmarried, there is hope,” it said. 

** So there is,” muttered Tom Murray, 
and, quietly rising, he signed to his 
companions to accompany him. 

With one consent they set their 
faces homewards. The situation was 
tense. He knew the feminine voice, 
she the masculine; and yet, in the 
nature of things, they could not ex- 
change confidences. Tom thrust his 
hands deep into his pockets and 
whistled softly. Grace held to her 


aunt’s hand and gazed abstractedly 
at a soaring lark. 

She had a vague desire to soar with 
it, mingled with a mad impulse to take 
There was a good deal of 


Tom’s arm. 


emotion pent up in the breasts of the 
trio as they silently marched home- 
wards ; and in the silence they made 
vast strides towards intimacy. 

It turned out that Tom was putting 
up at “The Temperance Hotel,’’ too, 
and by the time they reached its hos- 
pitable doors it seemed as if they had 
known each other all their lives. 

Late that night Mrs. Fraser knocked 
at Mrs. Simpson’s back door. She 
had a kettle in her hand, and she 
wanted to borrow boiling water. Her 
own boiler, she explained, ‘ wuz oot.” 

*“* Thon’s all over,’’ she whispered to 
Mrs. Simpson. “It appears they hed 
wurds on the coorse ; the lassie Thomp- 
son cam’ home wi’ Maister Shaw, and 
the boots from ‘Th’ Temp’rance’ 
called at Mistress Thompson’s for 
Maister Murray’s bag. The _ toon’ll 
be ringin’ wi’t th’ morn.” 

Mr. and Mrs. Simpson had a nice 
cosy chat that night as they waited— 
and waited in vain—for the long 
Northern twilight to deepen into dark- 
ness. 
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OW pretty and innocent she 
looked as she stood toying 
with the handle-bar of her 
machine—the rosy lip pout- 

ing, the great childish eyes wearing an 
anxious, expectant look as she scanned 
the crowd pouring out of the big hall. 

She was evidently watching and 
waiting for someone. What had 
brought her to the meeting ? She must 
have been infinitely bored. She was 
but a child—a child playing at being 
grown up. A delightfully unconven- 
tional child too ; she had addressed him 
once or twice during slight pauses 
between the speeches, smiling as she did 
so, and showing the most enchanting 
dimples. 

And above all—what had brought 
her into the little railed-off pew reserved 
for members of the Press ? 

So Glover, of the Western Light, 
reflected, as he slowly emerged from 
the hall leading his bicycle. Bicycles 
were permitted to representatives of 
the Press and accommodation provided 
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for them (to Glover his machine was 
almost a necessity owing to a slight 
lameness), but where had this pretty 
school-girl hidden hers? There had 
been a packed meeting. The spacious 
‘Park Hall,’ Cardiff, was filled to 


overflowing. A bye-election was in 
progress, and the town was in great 
excitement. Almost invariably a 


Liberal seat, it had been a severe blow 
to the party, when, at the General 
Election, two years before, a Conser- 
vative had been returned. But now, 
the seat was again vacant, and it was 
hoped that a great victory was in store 
for the Liberal candidate, who was very 
popular. Every effort was made to 
ensure his success—though some pessi- 
mists opined that the present was such a 
peculiarly strong Conservative Govern- 
ment, that the Radicals had no chance, 
and that a Liberal-Unionist was the 
best Cardiff could hope for. A great 
man, a noted speaker, and eminent 
politician had come down from London 
expressly to address the meeting 
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attended by two or three minor, but 
shining lights. The meeting should 
have taken place at night, but the 
great man had to return to London by 
the evening train, so it was held in the 
afternoon. 

Glover had arrived rather late, pro- 
ceedings had commenced, and the hall 
was already crowded. As he made his 
way to the reporters’ railed-in benches, 
he was surprised to see seated among 
the somewhat dingy followers of his 
craft the girl with the big wondering 
eyes. ‘*‘ How the deuce did she come 
into this galéve?:”’ was his mental 
soliloquy as he took his seat, which 
happened to be next the pretty 
intruder, and produced his _ pencil 
and note-book. He furtively watched 
her when opportunity offered. It 
was evidently all very novel to her, 
and after a little, very wearying. She 
made no pretence of listening to 
the speeches, but amused herself by 
watching the eager, animated crowd, 
and doubtless admiring the many 
pretty toilettes. He caught her casting 
many wondering glances at himself and 
his fellow-scribes, especially regarding 
one lady worker with curiosity, mingled, 
as it seemed to him, with a fine disdain. 

Doubtless she could not imagine 
what strange rites they were perform- 
ing, scribbling in hot haste these 
extraordinary hieroglyphics, instead of 
sitting up straight, and listening and 
looking about them, like everyone else. 
Then, by-and-by, she began to yawn 
and fidget a little. Once, he was certain 
she was falling asleep, and he began to 
wonder would she, like a child, make a 
pillow of his shoulder! She was un- 
consciously leaning over  close—so 
very close to him. It would be a 
decidedly awkward situation for him, 
and he was just beginning to tremble 
at the prospect when she, suddenly 
roused, sat up. Appearing to re- 
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member something, she commenced to 
search diligently in various pockets of 
the natty little coat she wore, which 
provided her with several of these 
receptacles—outside breast-pocket, in- 
side ditto, and two _ hip-pockets. 
Each was carefully examined without 
result, then, as a last resource, the 
skirt-pocket was tried, and he heard a 
triumphant little chuckle of satisfaction, ° 
as she produced a small box of chocolate 
creams. 

At the next pause, she offered him the 
box with the shyest sort of smile, and 
a whispered, “ Do take one ; they’re so 
good.”’ Not to hurt her feelings he 
took one. After this, she seemed to 
regard him in the light of an ally and 
confidant, and at the next pause she 
whispered with a charming pout, 
“When will that tiresome man be 
done ?”’ indicating the platform and 
the great speaker of the occasion. “‘ He 
ought to be weary of hearing himself 
talk. How stupid it all is! nota bit of 
fun anywhere,” she said, gazing into 
Glever’s face with wide, childish eyes of 
discontent, as if she thought he ought 
to provide some amusement for her. 
The next moment saucy dimples were 
playing hide-and-seek in the lovely 
mignonne face, as she murmured some 
laughing remark anent one of the 
audience. Certainly a most fascinating, 
unconventional child ; and Fred Glover 
began to fear that his notes would 
suffer if he allowed himself to get too 
interested in his pretty neighbour. 

By-and-by, after the usual votes of 
thanks being proposed, seconded, re- 
sponded to, &c., the meeting came to an 
end ; not, however, before two or three 
speakers on the other side essayed to 
getahearing. One or two were quickly 
silenced, but another, by sheer dint of 
persistence, got himself listened to, in 
spite of groans, and made a very clever 
sarcastic speech. All this caused delay, 


and though carriages had _ been 
ordered for five it was nearly six 
o’clock when the hall began to empty 
itself. 

Glover turned aside for a moment, 
to say a few words to one or two of his 
confréeres—representatives of country 
papers who had come some distance, 
the meeting being an important one. 
When he looked round, pretty ‘‘ Miss 
Innocence,”’ as he mentally termed the 
girl who sat next him, had dis- 
appeared. So she must have had 
some friend in the reporters’ seats. 
Slowly emerging to the street with 
his bicycle, he saw her as described a 
page or two back. She was evidently 
watching for someone who had not 
yet turned up, although the crowd 
was thinning fast, and the hall would 
soon be empty. She did not appear 
to see or notice him, all her atten- 
tion being concentrated on _ the 
principal entrance, through which the 
last of the audience were issuing. But 
he felt privileged to address her after 
her late friendliness, and she did look so 
pretty and forlorn. Many curious and 
admiring glances were cast at her, as 
She stood by the kerb holding her 
bicycle, and eagerly scanning the faces 
of the departing throng. 

He approached, removing his cap. 

“You look worried ; I fear you are 
waiting for someone who has not 
turned up. Can I make any inquiry 
for you?” 

She turned to him with a start anda 
glad little smile of recognition. 

“Oh! I didn’t hope to see you 
again,” with a childish familiarity that 
somehow pleased him hugely. ‘‘ Thank 
you, you’re so kind,” she continued. 
“It’s papa I am waiting for, and I am 
afraid he has forgotten all about me. 
It was he brought me to that horrid 
meeting. I am so sorry I came. He 
put me to sit there with all you people 
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who wrote; he said I’d be safe there 
with the Press. I saw no press.” 

Glover found it hard to maintain 
a decent gravity of countenance at 
this added proof of his new friend’s 
guilelessness. 

“Papa had to go away to see 
someone, he said. If he could he’d 
come back for me, and take me to sit 
with him; but if not, he’d be sure to 
find me at the entrance, and I was to 
wait for him. Now, I don’t know what 


to do. He'll be so angry if I go home 
without him; _ besides, I’m _ rather 
afraid. It’s a long way, all up beyond 


Penylan,”’ or some such word it sounded 
to'Glover, who was not long in Cardiff 
and knew little of the surrounding 
district. ‘It’s such a lonely way too, 
and I don’t often ride by myself,” she 
continued. 

“It’s nearly six o’clock, and will 
soon be growing dark,” responded 
Glover, glancing up at the still bright 
October sky. “Can I inquire if your 
father is stillin the hall? Hemay have 
left some message for you with the 
doorkeeper.”’ 

“Qh! thank you; you are clever to 
think of that; but, no,” struck by a 
sudden thought, “if you will hold 
my wheel amoment I'll run in and 
look for myself. It’s the quickest 
way. He might be there and you 
would not know him; I can ask the 
man.” 

As she spoke she was gone, and for 
fully five minutes Glover waited holding 
the two bicycles while the last stragglers 
from the meeting made their way into 
the wide, handsome Crockherbtown 
thoroughfare. 

When she reappeared, he knew by 
her face she had been unsuccessful. 
She evidently with difficulty kept back 
her tears, and Glover felt bitterly 
resentful against the unknown parent, 
who could be so careless of his 
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‘*SHE WAS WAITING FOR SOMEONE.” 


pretty daughter’s comfort and con- 
venience. ; 

‘““He’s not there and there’s no 
message. He’s gone off and forgotten 
all about me,” she said, with a suspicious 
quaver in her voice. “I would not 
mind so much, for, of course, I do ride 


alone sometimes,’ she continued con- 
fidentially, after a successful effort to 
gulp down the tears that for an instant 
had nearly overmastered her, making 
the childish eyes more childlike and 
appealing as they gazed at him with 
humid glance; “‘ but I have had sucha 
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nasty dream three times lately—last 
night was the third time. I dreamed 
] was thrown from my machine away 
on some lonely road where nobody ever 
seemed to pass. I was badly hurt and 
could not stir, and there I lay, and no 
one came though I called for help, 
until it was growing dark, when I heard 
wicked men whispering behind the 
hedge, and I knew they were robbers, 
and I was so terrified I fainted. That 
was my dream,” she concluded in an 
awe-struck voice. 

“A sufficiently alarming one,”  re- 
sponded Glover, with ready sympathy. 
“Tam not surprised at your shrinking 
from riding alone with the memory of 
it so fresh upon you. You must 
permit me to see you home; a spin in 
the fresh air will do me a world of good 
after being stifled in the hall.” 

Her face lit up at his words with such 
a relieved, delighted smile, the happy 
roguish dimples chasing each other in 
glee, as she cried, ‘‘ Oh, it’s too good of 
you. I amso glad. How can I thank 
you?” The next instant her face fell. 
“But perhaps papa will be angry. 
You see, though you’re so kind I don’t 
know you; besides, I ought not to 
trouble a stranger.” 

“But you must not consider me a 
stranger any longer,” eagerly inter- 
rupted the young man. “ Tell your 
father that Glover, of the Western Light, 
took care of you, and he’ll know it was 
all right—you know he said you were 
safe with the Press,’’ he added, with a 
lightsome laugh as he hunted in his 
pockets for a card. 


“Of the Western Light!’ repeated 
the girl with a radiant smile. ‘‘ That’s 
the name of your ship, of course ? ” 
interrogatively. 


“Ship ? ’ echoed Glover, as he gazed 
at her for a moment, not compre- 
hending. 

66 Y es,” 


cried the girl; “papa’s a 
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captain, you know, and if you’re a 
captain too, or even only a mate, he’ll 
be so interested.” 

And then, Glover interrupted her 
with another laugh, not quite so genial 
this time. Somehow, he resented the 
idea of being supposed to be a seafaring 
man; but he suddenly remembered 
that Cardiff was a city of captains, the 
shipping element and interests pre- 
dominating, so it was a very natural 
mistake of the girl’s, who apparently 
claimed kinship with the sons of 
Neptune. 

At last he found a card, and pre- 
sented it to her, explaining that he was 
on the staff of the newspaper called 
The Western Light. As they were thus 
speaking, a solitary figure issued from 
the hall, ran down the steps, and 
passed them walking quickly. It was 
the somewhat austere, uncompromising- 
looking young woman who sat amongst 
the reporters. She did not appear 
to notice the figures in the road- 
way. 

The girl gazed after her with a half- 
curious, half-contemptuous glance. 

‘* Who is she ?’’ she said. “She looks 
very cross, and rather shabby; she 
wrote all the time, too.”’ 

“That is Miss Benson, who reports 
for the Datly Leader, and is dead against 
us,” answered Glover, with a laugh of 
satirical enjoyment this time. 

‘““She’s on a newspaper too?” 
queried the girl in surprised tones. 

He nodded affirmatively. 

‘* And where is she off to now in such 
a hurry?” 

‘* To write up her notes, I presume,” 
he responded, with an uneasy qualm 
that he too should be doing the same 
for his office. However, a quick run 
through the fresh air would brighten 
up his faculties, and his work would be 
all the better for it; besides, it would 
be brutal to leave this young girl till 
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he saw her safely home, especially when 
she had a presentiment of danger. 

“To write up her notes ? ”’ she ques- 
tioned, as she prepared to mount. 
“Why, do you know her; does she get 
many letters ? ”’ 

“Oh, I didn’t mean that sort of 
note,” he answered, smiling at her. 
““T mean the notes she has taken of 
the meeting. How she will pitch 
into us,” he continued reflectively. 
“All the brilliant and good points 
made by our speakers will be sup- 
pressed or slurred over, and that 
one little speech made by Dawes, on 
the other side, will be reported in full. 
A woman journalist takes the palm for 
being bitter and unjust, and where 
politics are concerned she positively 
has no conscience.” 

But he pulled himself up, when he 
saw the big wondering eyes gazing at 
him in a puzzled way. The girl knew 
as little of journalism as she did of 
politics—he was talking over her head. 
His new friend, though captivatingly 
sweet and pretty, was, he feared, 
intellectually a failure. But the girl 
was a mere child of seventeen at 
the outside. She could ride at any 
rate, was his next reflection as, 
having proceeded at a decorous pace 
up Park Place, she suddenly shot 
ahead as they left the houses _ be- 
hind, and looking back with arch, 
laughing glance, called out, “ Let’s 
have a race!” and on they flew, 
the road each moment becoming 
more rural. At first, it seemed to 
Glover, who was not at all sure of his 
topography, as if they were making for 
the suburb of Cathays, but a sudden 
sweep to the right on the part of his 
leader, brought them into a region 
with which he was as yet unacquainted. 
The still, peaceful country seemed to 
be all round them; they might have 
been miles from a town. 
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He felt refreshed and invigorated 
The girl slackened speed for a moment 
until he came abreast. 

““Isn’t it grand?” she cried ex- 
ultantly. ‘‘ I do love cycling.” 

“What a splendid rider you are!” 
he responded enthusiastically, gazing 
with admiring eyes at the flushed, 
radiant face. “I wish we could often 
have a spin together—it is so ex- 
hilarating.”’ 

“It is better than stuffy old meetings. 
Now, catch me, if you can,” with a 
roguish daring glance, as she again 
shot ahead. 

She skimmed over the ground like a 
swallow. Glover did his best, but still 
the distance between them widened. 
The slight lameness alluded to inter- 
fered with his very rapid pedalling, 
so, after a spurt, he put his feet up on 
the rests, and glided down a slight 
descent in dreamy rapture. As he 
watched the racing figure ahead, it shot 
round a sudden curve and disappeared. 
He thought he heard a faint cry. All 
his enjoyment vanished as he remem- 
bered the dream the girl had told him 
of. Had she met with an accident ? 
He pedalled wildly forward, shouting 
as he advanced, but he heard no 
response, then, slowing, he cautiously 
rounded the corner and saw his con- 
jecture was right. The pretty girl sat 
huddled up at the side of the road, 
where she had evidently been flung 
from her machine. She was nervously 
crying, and was dusty and scared- 
looking. Glover was off ina moment, 
trying to console her, and to find out 
if she were hurt. 

“Oh! I knew it would come—I 
dreamt it three times!’ she sobbed. 

“But are you hurt, or only shaken ? ”’ 
he questioned. 

““ My ankle is sprained. I suppose I'll 
never walk again,” with a fresh out- 
burst of hysterical sobs. 


And then he saw that one 
pretty foot was stretched 
out in a rather helpless 
manner. 

He attempted to take 
her foot in his hand to 
discover the injury, but 
she screamed with pain. 

“i trast: it’s! not 
sprained,’ he said; 
“there’s no sign of swell- 
ing. Let me take off the 
shoe and examine it. I 
know a good deal about 
sprains.” 

But she would not have 
the shoe removed. She 
allowed him, however, to 
bind his _ handkerchief 
round the instep where the 
pain seemed to centre. 

Then she attempted to 
rise, with his support, but 
sank back again. She could 
not rest on the foot. What 
a distressing predicament 
it was, he thought, as_ he 
gazed distractedly at the 
forlorn young figure, seated 
in the dust, her face now 
buried in her handkerchief, 
her form convulsed. Her 
bicycle was useless to her 
—they were still far from 
her home—what was to 
be done ? There was no cottage near 
to which he could carry her. Why had 
she been so reckless and daring, when 
she had had so strange a warning, he 
thought parenthetically, with a 
momentary feeling of irritation; but 
this was soon swallowed up in his 
intense sympathy and anxiety for 
the girl, who. looked at him now with 
troubled eyes. 

“T can’t sit here all night,”’ she said 
dolorously. ‘‘ And it would be no use 
to let you go home and tell them—poor 
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‘‘ HE PEDALLED FORWARD AFTER HER ”’ 


mother would be so frightened, besides, 
they could not help me; we have no 
carriage.” 

“No! no!” interrupted Glover. 
“You must let me carry you to the 
nearest cottage—I suppose there’s one 
somewhere about—and then [ll go 
back to town for a cab; it’s the only 
thing to do.” 

“You couldn’t carry me to the 
nearest cottage, even if I’d let you,” 
she said, with the pallid ghost of a 
smile flitting over the woe-begone face, 
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‘“as the nearest cottage happens to 
' be that pretty little place we passed, 
nearly three miles back, the one you 
admired. You know we saw no dwell- 
ing since. No,” she continued, grow- 
ing more calm and composed as he 
became more perplexed. ‘“‘ The only 
thing I can think of is, to let you 
go back to that pretty cottage. 
I know the people, they are very 
civil and decent; they have a nice 
low donkey cart, and the man would 
drive me home. Of course, papa 
would pay him for his trouble. I 
am awfully sorry to be such a nuisance 
to you, but think what it would 
be for me if I were alone. I don’t 
even know how [ll bear it now 
when you’re gone. I’m_ sure I shall 
cry the whole time, I’ll be so terrified ; 
every moment expecting to see a big 
wicked man climb over there, like my 
dream !”’ pointing to a five-barred gate 
on the other side of the road. 

Glover did his best to reassure her. 
She had hit ona capital -plan, he told 
her. “My wheel will take me there in 
no time, and when I tell them to send 
the cart, Pll race back to you to keep 
you company. It’s quite light still, 
and J’ll not be more than ten minutes,”’ 
he urged. 

‘““Ah, yes, you must be more than 
ten minutes. I know the distance 
better than you do. However, you'll be 
as quick as you can, and I’ll try to be 
brave,” attempting another little smile. 
‘“ Have you any paper with pictures 
about you, that might amuse me, and 
keep me from thinking? Any little 
magazine even without pictures? I’d 
try to read though I don’t care much 
for reading, but 1t would make the time 
seem shorter.” 

He hunted wildly and hopelessly in 
all his pockets, feeling savage with 
himself, for not being provided with 
literature for such an emergency. Her 


_ face fell, as she saw the search was 
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vain. 

‘““Nothing at all!” she said, in 
disappojnted tones. Then, seeing some 
loose sheets of paper in his hand, held 
together at one corner, which he had 
unearthed from his breast-pocket in his 
frantic search :— | 

‘* What’s that ? ” she said, stretching 
up a detaining hand. 

‘Qh, these are only my notes of the 
meeting,” he answered, not handing 
them over. 

‘The meeting we’ve just been at ? ” 
she asked. He nodded affirmatively. 
“Oh, give them to me!” she pleaded. 
“They'll be better than nothing. I 
didn’t listen to the speeches much, but 
now, Ill try to read, and improve my 
mind. I know nothing of politics, but 
that will teach me a little, and I’ll be 
able to talk to papa about the meeting, 
and he’ll be surprised.” 

“But this is shorthand,” he inter- 
polated with regret in his voice. ‘“ You 
could make nothing of it.” 

““ Shorthand !”’ she repeated with 
curiosity and interest in her tones. 
‘*T have often heard of shorthand, and 
longed to see it—do let me look!” 
coaxingly. ) 

' He handed over the fluttering papers, 
delighted to have anything to interest 
her. 

‘“Oh, how funny,” she exclaimed. 
‘* How I should like to learn shorthand ; 
Perhaps you'll teach me some day ? ” 
looking up at him with a glance that 
made the young man’s heart beat 
quickly and his pulses throb with a 
sudden novel and pleasurable excite- 
ment. “‘ Ill study this ; it will help me 
to forget the pain, and the loneliness 
while you’re away.” 

Then he turned to his machine, and 
as he was about to mount she said :— 

‘“‘T want you to do one little thing for 
me, and that is to ring your bell at 


intervals as you go. It won’t seem so 
dreadfully solitary, as long as I can hear 
you ever so faintly.” 

“Yes,” he said, catching up her idea, 
“and when I ring it on my way back 
youll know I am nearer to you at 
every tinkle.”’ 

“Exactly,” she said, with a sudden 
bright smile that made her look quite 
herself again. 

But when he was actually off and 
tumed to wave his hand, the sweet 
eyes were again humid, gazing after 
him with a mournful desolation in their 
depths. 

“Cheer up! Tl be back in no 
time,’ he shouted, and then vanished 
round the corner of the road by which 
he came, ringing his bell as he went. 

The girl sat quite motionless, making 
no attempt to look at the papers 
on her lap, but listening intently. 
The bell sounded fainter this time, 
stl she did not move. Her whole 
being seemed to be concentrated in 
the act of listening. Again the bell 
tinkled—more_ distantly—again—still 
farther off—the next time it was 
scarcely distinguishable, strain her 
hearing as she would. 

There was a sudden and extra- 
ordinary change in the listener. She 
sprang to her feet with the strangest 
triumphant little laugh, untied the 
handkerchief that bound her instep, 
and hung it on the hedge in a con- 
spicuous spot, with another ripple of 
laughter, in which lurked a derisive 
echo. The girl’s whole aspect seemed 
altered. The face, no longer childish 
and wondering, wore a keen, clever look 
in spite of its youthful prettiness; the 
figure alert, and businesslike, no longer 
Suggested a young person bent on 
amusement, but an individual accus- 
tomed to serious occupation and with 
now a definite, important aim to 
accomplish. With a quick, deft move- 
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ment, she shook and flicked the road- 
side dust from her neat serge costume. 
Then, snatching up the papers, which 
she had placed on the ground while 
unbandaging her injured foot, she 
gave a swift and comprehensive glance 
through them to see if any portion 
of the report was missing. No, all was 
there. 

With an amused smile, she slipped 
the precious notes into the breast- 
pocket of her coat, raised her prostrate 
wheel, mounted, and started off down 
the road at a rate as swift and reckless 
as before. A slight curve disclosed a 
cottage, not more than five minutes’ 
walk from where the supposed accident 
had taken place, but poor Glover, 
unfamiliar with the district, did not 
know this, and had been sent in the 
other direction to leave the field free 
for this unscrupulous young woman’s 
singular proceedings. 

On and on she went, not slackening 
her pace until she emerged into Castle 
Road, and from that into the stately 
main thoroughfare of the handsome 
suburb of Roath, close to the infirmary 
pile of buildings, then—sharply to the 
right towards Cardiff; and soon she 
was speeding through Crockherbtown’s 
spacious thoroughfare past the “ Park 
Hall,”’ so lately left, on into Queen’s 
Street, then past the “Castle,” and at 
slackened speed, she turned into Mary 
Street, the great business centre of the 
city. Down the wide busy street she 
cautiously wheeled, steering her way 
scientifically amongst tram-cars, *buses 
and vehicles of all descriptions, past 
the offices of the Western Light, at which 
she glanced with a momentary smile, 
on, nearly to the lower end of the great 
bustling thoroughfare, when she dis- 
mounted before a large and handsome 
building, on which might be read the 
legend, The Datly Leader. 

Taking her wheel! into one of thie 
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Inner passages, she left it, and raced 
up many flights of stairs, with appar- 
ently familiar feet, but just as she 
reached the landing outside the sub- 
editor’s sanctum, a lady emerged from 
one of the three doors, which she closed 
behind her. It was the same some- 
what austere-looking woman who had 
sat amongst the other reporters at the 
meeting. The new arrival flew at her 
and hugged her frantically, while she 
laughed — and laughed — softly but 
ecstatically ; and then, for all explana- 
tion of her somewhat mad behaviour, 
she dived into her breast-pocket and 
produced poor Glover’s notes! Then 
the elder and sober-minded individual’s 
gravity gave way, and she joined in her 
junior’s mirth, murmuring the words:— 


“Oh, Mollie! Mollie! So you actu- 
ally were successful; you have won 
your wager after all!” 

A week or two later, when all the 
fuss and excitement of the election was 
over, Fred Glover received one morning 
a small packet directed to his office. 
On his opening it, he discovered his 
unlucky notes. The packet bore a 
London postmark, but there was no 
address. On an accompanying sheet 
of paper, written in a firm character- 
istic hand, were the words :— 

** Borrowed, and now returned with 
thanks.” 

And then lower down :— 

“You know, ‘where politics 
concerned, a woman journalist 
positively no conscience.’ ”’ 


are 
has 


HOPE 


BY LOUISE LANE 


I] DREAMED the world had made a feast to Death; 
The guest had swallowed up his hosts entire, 
And all the earth was empty save a maid 
Who carried in her hand a one-stringed lyre. 


Here eyes were bright with man’s unspoken prayer, 
And read the darkest night as clear as day ; 

Her feet were winged and shod in fiery brass, 
To nimbly tread, unworn, the thronged highway. 


As I drew near I asked her name, and why 
She lingered on this now deserted sphere : 


“They call me Hope ; 


I'll bear thee company. 


While life remains I fain must hover near.’’ 
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PINCH, POTTY AND CO. ON DELUSIONS 


By W. G. YARCOTT 


BRIEF and _ luridly _ personal 
A argument had arisen between 
Potty and Ginger Bates re- 
garding the name of the ’or 
Gold Cup winner. The matter was 
settled by Tom’s production of a cer- 
tain small book, and the justification 
of Ginger. He assumed a look of sweet 
resignation as he listened to Potty’s 
avowal of disbelief in the printed word, 
and appealed to Pinch. 

‘* Pinch,” said he, “‘ wot’s a polite 
word for bloomin’ fat-’ead ? ” 

‘* Potty,” replied the old man, with 
crushing emphasis. 

Bill Jones chuckled. 

‘It’s only Potty’s memory wot’s 
at fault,” said he. ‘‘’E’s all right else- 
ways, ‘specially ’is cheek. Why, ’e 
asked me, t’other night, to remind ’im 
to borrer a shillin’ off me, before ’e 
went. Remind ’im, mark yer!” 

“‘ IT knew a man somethin’ like that, 
once,’ said Pinch. ‘‘ Dick Limus. ’JIs 
memory wuz mos’ forgetful. There 
wuz a chap called Stoky wot tried to 
take advantage of it, once. ’E bor- 
rerred ’arf-a-dollar, ’opin’ Dick ’ud 
forgit all about lendin’ it. Well, Dick 
didn’t forgit it, as it ’appened, an’ ’e 
asked Stoky for it. Stoky paid it 
back, but then the awkward part 
"appened, “cause Dick forgot that 
Stoky ’ad paid ’im back, an’ asked ’im 
for it again. Well, when Stoky ses 
‘e’d paid ’im, Dick nat’rally thought ’e 
wuz tryin’ to do ’im out of it, an’ ses 
so in so many words. It took three 
p’licemen to get ’em apart an’ cost ’em 
forty bob apiece.” 

‘“Ever noticed,’ enquired Ginger, 


with a severe look at Potty, “ever 
noticed ’ow them people with memories 
like that are jus’ the wery ones wot 
won't admit it, not even when its 
proved to ’em over an’ over again ?”’ 

“°Tis rum, ain’t it?” agreed Bill, 
‘““them’s the sort o’ chaps wot gets 
delusions. I knew one once. Allus 
sufferin’ from delusions. I wuz sleepin’ 
in the same room as ’im one night, an’ 
in the morning ’e ses ’as ’ow ’e kept 
me awake for about four hours with ’is 
snorin’. I pointed out to ’im that ’e 
mus’ be mistaken—an’ I foun’ out 
that what really wuz the matter was 
that ’e’d been to sleep all right, but 
dreamt ’e wuz lyin’ there awake. 
Funny sort o’ lopsided idea, wasn’t 
it?” 

““ D’yer know,” said Potty, thought- 
fully, “that’s somethin’ like wot I’ve 
noticed about my wife’s mother. It 
don’t seem as if she can be ’appy unless 
she’s miserable. When everythink’s 
all serene an’ she ain’t no cause to 
worry at all, she’ll get as mopy an’ 
sad as a moultin’ canary, but let 
somethin’ ’appen wot upsets everythink 
an’ makes me swear an’ the missus cry, 
an’ love yer ’eart, the ol’ gal cheers up 
wunnerfully.”’ 

‘* Delusions is eggstrordinary things,” 
said old Pinch. “Did I ever tell yer 
about Jimmy Coles. ’E wuz all right, 
yer know Jimmy was, but ’e often 
used to get a bit elevated like. Sort 
of got ‘is eye down the neck o’ the 
bottle, as they say, an’ the rum part of 
it was that ’e thought ’e wuz as nigh 
a teetotaler as yer could find. Never 
‘ud admit that ’e ever ’ad been or 
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could be drunk. Well, one night °*c 
wuz out with a few pals, an’ got blind 
speechless boozed. Comin’ along ’ome 
late they finds an’ ol’ toff sittin’ on 
some doorsteps in a similar state. Well, 
one of ’em knew the ol’ toff, an’ shoved 
"im inside a cab, an’ sent ’im ’ome. 
““Next day they wuz all together, 
an’ started chippin’ Jimmy about bein’ 
screwed the night afore. Jimmy de- 
nies it, on principle, an’ ses ’e remembers 
everything wot ’appened. One of 
"em winks round at the others, an’ 
asks Jimmy .if ’e remembers savin’ an 
ol’ toff from bein’ run over by a fire- 
engine, an’ ’ow the ol’ toff ’ad asked 
"im to call on ’im nex’ day? Jimmy 
ses ’e knows all about it, but unfor- 
tunately can’t recollect the ol’ toff’s 
address, else ’e’d go. That done it, 
o’ course. They gave ’im the address, 
an’ all went along o’ Jimmy to see the 
fun, ’cause the ol’ chap wuz one o’ the 
mos’ peppery jossers wot ever come 
back from India. Jimmy knocks an’ 
goes in the ’ouse, bold as brass. The 
others waited outside, grinnin’. ’Alf- 
hour later out comes Jimmy smokin’ 
a cigar. ’E swanks down to ’em an’ 
shows ‘em ten quid in gold. Yer see 
the ol’ toff *isself ’ad been in the same 
state as Jimmy, an’ when Jimmy tells 
‘im ’e saved ‘is life—which ’e quite 
believed, mark yer—the ol’ chap takes 
im to ’is arms, so to speak, an’ there 
yer are. An’ it got in the papers, too, 
an’ Jimmy didn’t know ’isself, the 
way they talked about ‘im. Fairly 
spoilt Jimmy. Why, they ’ad all their 
work cut out over in Germany ter 
stop the Kaiser sendin’ ’im a telegram 
about it. Gave Jimmy a fat ’ed, I 
can tell yer. ’E ’ad to get a noo ’at, 
an’ ’e’d only ’ad the other a few years.”’ 
A pause followed, and the old man 
drew at his pipe, awaiting comment. 
Nobody offered him the slightest en- 
couragement, and a desperate look 


strayed over his countenance and 
settled down. 

‘* Talkin’ about big ’eads,” he said, 
‘““reminds me of ol’ Dick Stingo. I 
dunno why it should, ‘cause ‘is ’ead 
wasn’t pertic’lerly fat, not even so fat 
as Ginger’s, but ’e ’ad the bigges’ feet 
I ever seed on a ’uman bein’, an’ that 
wuz wery awkward for ’1m sometimes, 
cause ’e used to ’ave a’ awful job tryin’ 
to lay down to go-to sleep. It ’ud 
take ’im quarter of a hour, I s’pose, to 
get down proper. ’E’d bend ’is knees, 
an’ sort o’ ’alf sit an’ ’alf lay down, but 
d’reckly ’e got a bit drowsy ’is knees 
ud straighten out an’ ’e’d find ’isself 
a-standin’ upagain. ’E’d like lose the 
balance, an’ the weight of ’is feet ud 
bring ’im up with a jerk. ’E wuz a 
wery ‘andy man in a fight, though. 
Yer couldn’t knock ’im out no’ow. 
Give ’im a bang in the jaw, an’ down 
’e’'d go, but up ’e’d come again like as 
if °e wuz on a ‘inge. We often used to 
knock ’im down, jus’ for the fun of 
seein’ ’im bob up again. But poor ol’ 
Stingo never used to see it some’ow. 
Every time ’e’d come up arter bein’ 
knocked down ’e’d say, ° But’s wot’s 
the use of it. Wot’s the 7dea?’ And 
then down ’e’d go again.”’ 

Pinch subsided into reverie, and Bill 
Jones thought it time to assert himself. 

“That affair o’ yo’r pal, Jimmy,” 
said he. “’Ave y’ever noticed ’ow 
offen things seem to go all right an’ 
nice till near the end, an’ then take 
theirselves into their own ’ands like 
an’ do jus’ wot yer don’t want ’em 
to—an’ do it so as yer can’t stop ’em 
either. I knew a couple o’ chaps once 
wot wasn’t bad sorts ina way, but wuz 
allus tryin’ to get somethin’ for nuthin’. 
Its common enough, nowadays, but 
it wasn’t so much so then. Well, 
they thought out a fus’ class idea for 
makin’ a bit. They wuz both good 
swimmers, an’ the idea was for one of 
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em to fall in the river an’ preten’ to 
be drownin’ an’ the other wuz to jump 
In an’ rescue ‘im. They’d get some’un 
to start a collection to reward the ’ero, 
so to speak, an’ share it out equal. 
They got the idea from a noospaper 
wot ‘ad reported some brave act or 
something, an’ they thought they 
might as well ’ave acut in. They took 
another bloke in, so as to ’ave some’un 
start the collection, an’ they spent no 
end o’ time learnin’ their parts proper. 
The chap wot wuz to fall in worked it 
wery neat, by sittin’ on the parapet, 
an’ shovin’ *isself backwards. It wuz 
‘igh tide, an’ a wery dull arternoon. 
He swum out into the river a bit under 
water, an’ then come up like as if ’e 
wuz drownin’. The other bloke wuz 
strollin’ along the other side o’ the 
road when ’e wanished, so ’e starts 
‘ollerin an’ shoutin’ an’ runs across, 
takin’ off ’is coat an’ weskit as ’e runs ; 
a lot o’ people came runnin’ up as 
well. The bloke chucks ‘is coat an’ 
weskit an’ jumps in. ’E swims out, an’ 
they ’anked about a bit like as if it 
wuz a terrific job. Well, they got out 
all right, an’ along comes the third 
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bloke. ’E starts sayin’ wot a brave 
act it wuz, an’ all that, an’ ’e suggests 
a clection for the ’ero, an’ starts 
c lectin,’ puttin’ ’alf a quid in the ’at 
isself as arranged, to set a good example. 
It shows you wot a funny lot 0’ people 
we are. There wuz quite a big crowd 
roun’ by this time, an’ just as the ’at 
wuz goin’ round, an’ people wuz gettin’ 
their money ready, it come on to rain 
an’ in about ten secon’s there wasn’t 
a soul there excep’ them three. They 
looks at one another an’ the third 
chap started countin’ wot ’e’d c’lected, 
an’ ’e’d got up to three an’ tenpence 
an’ a trousis button, when ’e sud- 
denly went pale, an’ ’e ses ‘S’elp me, 
the ’alf-quid’s gone!’ Then the 
second bloke looks round. ‘ Lumme! 
ses ’e. *Where’s my coat and wes- 
kit?’ An’ then to finish it off a big 
fat copper comes along an ses if they 
don’t clear out ’e’ll lock the first bloke 
up for tryin’ to commit suicide.” 

Old Pinch fixed a reproachful eye 
on Bill’s animated countenance. 

“Seems to me,” said he, ‘‘ as you’ve 
been mixed up wi’ some wery rum 
customers in yo'r time.” 
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BURFORD—A TOWN 


Oxford, Gloucester, and Bath 

has lost none of the charm 

which distinguished it in times 
long past, when it was continually en- 
livened by the well-appointed coaches 
of our ancestors. Now, during the 
summer months, thousands of cyclists 
and motorists pass along it daily on 
their way to and from the West of 
England, but it is safe to say that the 
majority of them miss one of the most 
pleasing objects on their route. 

When the long, low hills which 
stretch for ten miles on the other side 
of the University City of Oxford have 
been passed (the town of Witney also, 
busy as in days of yore with the 
manufacture of blankets), the traveller 
comes to a long plain which forms the 
entrance to the “‘*tummocky”’ Cots- 
wolds. From the highest point of the 
road, all in a moment, appears the 


[To great road extending between 


OFF THE HIGH ROAD 


prettiest and most interesting valley 
to be found throughout the length of 
the winding Windrush. Sweet indeed 
it appears in its green mantle formed of 
the greenest of grass and luxuriant 
willows which fringe the banks of the 
great meadows. In the midst of this 
happy valley rises the tower and spire 
of a magnificent church, having for its 
background the undulating country 
which many regard as the very com- 
mencement of the renowned Cotswolds. 
The general course is to stop for a 
moment to admire the charming bit of 
pastoral scenery and then continue 
the journey, for the road is level and 
good; yet, if travellers only knew, 
they would by no means allow the easy 
nature of locomotion to beguile them 
so quickly onward. 

Down the side of the neighbouring 
hill, in the valley one short mile away, 
there is the most remarkable town, 
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from an historical point of view, to be 
found throughout the picturesque Cots- 
wolds. It stands in the centre of 
what was at one time the most cele- 
brated stone-producing portion of Eng- 
land, whence came the material of 
which St. Paul’s Cathedral is built, as 
well as many of the colleges at Oxford. 

Passing down the quaint, wide High 
Street of Burford, one sees on either 
side houses rich with all the art which 
distinguished an earlier age, when the 
race for wealth was not so keen as now, 
and there was time to make even modest 
dwellings beautiful. Every house is of 
freestone, and to the townsman, weary 
of miles and miles of monotonous brick, 
it is as grateful as an oasis in the desert 
to the Eastern traveller. Not a single 
edifice here but has weathered the 
storms of many centuries, and as one 
wanders admiringly round the old 
town, many curious designs of fabulous 
monsters and grinning devils, such as 


delighted our ancestors, cast fantastic. 


shadows upon the path. 

Many of these houses have a certain 
historic interest. In one the well-known 
painter, Beechey, was born ; tradition 
asserts that he began life as an ordinary 
house-painter. In another house the 
great historian Dr. Peter Heylin was 
born, and in the “ George,”’ a disused 
inn, the fine gateway of which still 
remains the same as when many a 
‘“‘ Highflyer’’ and ‘“ Magnet’’ passed 
under it, Marchmont Needham, the 
erratic genius of the Civil War, first 
saw the light, his grandfather being 
host at that time. In this same old 
inn, while the Civil War was in pro- 
gress, the ill-fated King took refuge 
more than once while endeavouring to 
escape from his enemies. The old 
records inform us that on “ the most 
serious occasions’ he yet found time 
to attendidivine service in the old 
church, and ‘* to hear the sermon.” 


At this period, and for centuries 
before, Burford was a town of con- 
siderable note, a fact doubtless ex- 
plained by the proximity of the stone 
industry, also the town was then the 
centre of the largest wool-producing 
district in England. Its importance 
was so great that it was the first town 
in the country to possess a Merchant 
Guild, a privilege which it obtained 
through the good offices of a powerful 
nobleman, Robert FitzHamon. 

The advent of railways drew the 
tide of trade away from Burford, and 
the inhabitants think wistfully and 
talk lovingly of its coaching days, 
when picturesque life and movement 
abounded in its now quiet streets. At 
present it is chiefly remarkable for 
relics of its former greatness, and for 
the opportunity it affords of musing 
on the manners and customs of other 
days. Curfew is still rung, as it has 
been since the days when Norman 
William first impressed the habit upon 
the people. 

The hillside near the town is known 
as Battle Edge—the scene of the 
bloody battle during the Saxon Hep- 
tarchy. Many evidences of that fear- 
ful day, when the men of Wessex con- 
tended with the fierce Mercians, have 
been discovered during the centuries 
that have elapsed ; bundles of arrows 
matted together, rusty swords, and, 
most interesting of all, a huge coffin 
formed out of a single block of stone — 
the evident sepulchre of a chieftain 
who fell in the strife. 

A little street in the town seems at 
first sight to be terminated by a high 
wall, as there is nothing to indicate to 
the stranger that anything of conse- 
quence lies beyond; but pass through 
a mean little door, and suddenly there 
is revealed one of the most romantic 
sights imaginable. In the midst of 
towering elms stands the ruin of a 
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noble house, rich with the charm 
which delighted our Elizabethan an- 
cestors, and complete, even to its 
ancient chapel, with all that the 
wealthy deemed essential five centuries 
ago. It seems quite fit and proper 
that a house such as this should 
have an uncommon history. In it 
was born the ever-lamented Lucius 
Cary, Lord Falkland. Here he passed 
his boyhood, and these walls must 
have witnessed many a stormy scene 


been endeared to him by happy memo- 
ries of varying character, I know not ; 
but a few years before he went into the 
fatal field of Newbury, with the ex- 
pressed intention of meeting his death, 
he sold his estates at Burford to a 
man of a very different character, 
yet famous withal, William Lenthall, 
Speaker of the Long Parliament, a 
man who played no unimportant part 
while the struggle was proceeding be- 
tween King Charles and his people. 


with his father when, as a young man, 
he announced his determination to 
marry a beautiful but dowerless bride, 
but one to whom he was sincerely at- 
tached. Later, he gathered here his 
Court of Intellect. Rare old Ben Jon- 
son walked about these charming 
grounds under the tall elms, discussing 
the literature of the day with his host. 
Here, too, Chillingworth wrote his 
celebrated work against Popery. 

How it came to pass that Falkland 
brought himself to sell what must have 


When the Restoration came, Lenthall 
retired to Burford Priory, and, caring 
little for the politics of the day, he en- 
deavoured to prepare for the inevitable 
end, varying this with successful efforts 
to collect wealth. As his gaze dwelt 
on the pleasant valley, two events 
of national importance must often have 
recurred to his memory, events in 
which he played a part of some conse- 
quence. 

On a dark January day, Lenthall 
was presiding over the House of Com- 
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mons, when a kingly figure cloaked and 
in Vandyke hat, rushed into the 
chamber, exclaiming— 

“Mr. Speaker, I must borrow your 
chair for a time.” 

Complete silence ensued, the hun- 
dreds of members looking on in dignified 
surprise. Again the King spoke: 

‘Is Mr. Pym here ? ” 

Still no word in reply. Then Charles, 
turning to the trembling Speaker, 
asked again the same question. 

Lenthall fell upon his knees and 
said— 

‘“T have neither eyes to see nor 
tongue to speak, but as this House is 
pleased to direct me.” 

No wiser answer could be conceived, 
which is all the more remarkable when 
we consider that Lenthall was not, on 
ordinary occasions, either a bold or a 
judicious man; but these words, 
spoken upon the spur of the moment, 
have been quoted a hundred times 
since, indeed, upon almost all occa- 
sions when the duties of the Speaker 
have been called in question. 

Taking his eyes from the kneeling 
figure at his feet, the King. looked over 
the crowded benches -in search of the 
rebellious “‘ Five,’”’ and still the silence 
continued, which in the end was not 
without effect upon the King. 

“Well, well,’ he stammered, “I 
think my eyes are as good as another’s. 
I see the birds have flown.” 

So in an angry and discontented 
mood he left the chamber, never to 
return to it, and sought what comfort 
he could from his injudicious French 
wife, who was more responsible than 
any other for the commission of the 
outrage. 

Eleven eventful years went by, and 
Lenthall was still Speaker of the Com- 
mons, when again a figure entered the 
House, stout and burly this time, and 
clad in plain grey, with grey worsted 
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stockings. After sitting awhile, he 
said to his neighbour : 

‘* The time has come.” 

** Think well,” was the answer. 

And think well he did for a mo- 
mentous quarter of an hour, after 
which he began to speak, and in such a 
manner as was not usual in this assem- 
blage. 

‘*'Your hour has come,” he said, in 
conclusion, ‘“‘ the Lord hath done with 
you.” 

A scene of confusion and disorder 
followed to which there 1s no modern 
parallel. Neither is there any parallel 
to the means taken to restore order. 
For, at a signal from the Protector, 
thirty musketeers poured in and forced 
the members to the door, and, so far 
as our knowledge goes, Lenthall was 
the only one to make any show of re- 
sistance. 

‘Sir, I will lend you a hand,” said 
Harrison to him. Appreciating the 
significance of which expression, the 
Speaker descended, and followed in the 
wake of those who had gone before. 
And so the whole “ Rump ” was forced 
to go with the words : 

‘“Make room for honester men! ” 
ringing in their ears. 

Safe, therefore, from Protector or 
King, the old Speaker settled down 
to live the remaining years of his life 
at Burford Priory. He left explicit 
instructions that no monument should 
be raised to his memory. So thus it 
happens that although many genera- 
tions of Lenthalls lie buried in the 
Church of Burford, there is no memorial 
to any one of them, the succeeding 
members of the family regarding the 
wishes of their ancestor as binding 
upon his descendants. 

The ancient church is a very beauti- 
ful structure, every order of architecture 
being represented in it; indeed, one 
might write a book on the Gothic, 
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tineers in the church, leaving them 
to meditate upon their misdeeds 
through the remaining night; and 
think upon their crimes they un- 
doubtedly did, with such excellent re- 
sult that before morning the majority 
had become convinced of their error, 
which they acknowledged in a 
petition to Cromwell, a sort of prayer 
which they called “the  heavy- 
hearted petition of the prisoners in 
Burford Church.” It was during 
these hours of incarceration that one 
of the prisoners carved his name on 
the font in those rough, uneven 
characters— 
ANTHONY SEDLEY. PRISNER. 1649 
—which greatly interest the visitor 
of to-day. The May morning 
broke in radiant beauty, and the 
insubordinates assembled to 
hear the ‘decision of General 
Cromwell. Four only of their 
number he condemned _ to 
death; the victims being 
chosen by lot, and _ these, 
illustrated solely from the examples with the shooting party, marched into 
which this sacred edifice affords. Many the adjoining churchyard, while their 
a scene of interest has it beheld since companions’ in rebellion ascended 
the days when religious enthusiasm the spacious leads and battlements of 
caused the Normans to begin the first the church, compelled to witness the 
portion. execution of their comrades. The place 
The following incident is rather of execution was the wall against which 
a gruesome one of the Civil War. The the condemned men_ stood. The 
Commonwealth had hardly been con- marks of the bullets which did not take 
stituted when there arose a faction in effect, through firing too high, are still 
the Army who loudly declared that to be seen by those interested in the, 
England had exchanged her old chains history of that stormy period in our 
for newer and stronger ones. In May, national life. 
1649, these men mutinied openly, and When the sad scene was over, the 
marched from Salisbury to Burford, others were brought down from the 
Cromwell tollowing in hot pursuit. roof to the body of the church, and Old 
By some means they were lulled into a Noll, mounting the pulpit, addressed 
false security at Burford, and here the the delinquents. His actual words 
Protector broke upon them as the used on this occasion have not been 
clocks were striking midnight, and in handed down to us, but there are those 
less than half an hour he had quelled who will be able to imagine its rugged 
the mutiny and imprisoned the mu- eloquence, although, .whatever may 
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have been its nature, its effect was all 
that could be desired, for every 
one of Cromwell’s listeners acknow- 
ledged their attachment to the Com- 
monweath, and marched cheerfully for 
Ireland. 

One other circumstance in connection 
with this old town may be thought 
worthy of notice. Lord Lytton, in the 
“Last of the Barons,” represents the 
great Earl of Warwick, in accordance 


with the custom of the age, as unable 
to write. That this was not true is 
conclusively proven by a document in 
the muniment chest belonging to the 
old Corporation of Burford, for at the 
foot of a manuscript which relates to 
the granting of some privilege by 
Warwick, as lord of the manor, appears 
the signature of A. Warrewyck, and 
it is the only signature known of this 
renowned noble. 


OUT OF THE PAST 


By JAMES BRAWN 


OuT of the past with its hopes and fears, 

Out of the past with its smiles and tears, 

Out of the past comes a voice that cheers : 
Dear friend, ’tis thine. 


Hark! Do you hear no sound reply ? 

No voice to remind you of days gone by ? 

Dear friend, you hear—or why that sigh ? 
That voice was mine. 
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H UMBLY crave my liege’s 
pardon, but I—I fear I donot 
understand.”’ 


I 


“Then, sir, thy understanding 
is much amiss.”’ 
~ aire 


‘* Afore God, sir, but it is! Here 
have I been talking all this weary while, 
as plainly as tongue can speak, and 
still thou dost profess ignorance of my 
meaning. Faugh, sir! Methinks I 
must get me another knave—one whose 
ears have power to carry to his brain 
the things they hear.”’ 

‘ But, my liege 

‘Nay, I pray thee, make no ex- 
cuse; thy stupidity explains itself! 
And yet, if truth will out, I like thee 
none the less for it. Thou art an honest 
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[tlustrated by William Ashburner 


man, Trellington, and provided thou 
heed’st the commands I will again re- 
peat, [ do not know another whom I 
could trust so well, or one who is better 
fitted to execute them.” 

Lord Trellington bowed his proud 
submission, and the King sat _ back 
and laughed in light, genial fashion, 
which at once robbed his former re- 
marks of any sting or bitterness. 

““[ have reason to suspect,’ he 
went on, ‘‘ that I have more fools than 
one about my Court. A King, in these 
troublous times, as thou’rt aware, 
Trellington, has ears and eyes every- 
where. Know, then, that it has come 
to my knowledge that a man amongst 
us has lost not only his own honour, 
but seeks also to sell that of his King 
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and his country, but God confound 
his senses, he shall not succeed! This 
traitor shall lose more than honour ; 
his head is too full of mischief for him 
to keep it! He has been, and still is, 
in communication with our neighbours 
across the Channel, and friend Louis is 
not deaf to his proposals. Louis, of 
the wily heart, will say nothing de- 
finite to his correspondent until he 
reveals his identity, and he vaguely 
hints that upon this being disclosed, 
he might be prepared—nay, even will- 
ing—to listen with a sympathetic 
mind.” 

The King’s eyes burned brightly, 
and his hands involuntarily closed 
themselves into two clenched fists. 

“Dost follow me?” he asked, his 
voice strong and steady. 

‘* Perfectly, Sire.” 

‘““Very well. Hearken carefully to 
what follows. Up to the present all 
negotiations have been made by means 
of secret letters—which I have read. 
But the matter has now attained a 
more delicate stage, where further 
correspondence is deemed unwise and 
dangerous. The miscreant has ar- 
ranged to introduce himself to an agent 
specially despatched by Louis, and to 
hand over to him a document and plan 
which will be of great benefit to our 
neighbours and confusion to ourselves. 
The council have missed such a plan 
and document, and the information 
they contain will place us largely at 
the mercy of our dear friend Louis. 
This acquaints thee of the gravity of 
our situation, and my confidence re- 
veals my faith in thy judgment and 
integrity. I will give thee opportunity 
of adding to thy glory, and of pre- 
serving intact thy lands, and proving 
thy fealty to thy King.” 

‘““ My liege,” said Lord Trellington, 
deeply moved, “my life and service 
ure wholly yours. Do with me as you 
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choose. Your gracious commands it 
will be my highest privilege to obey. 
The more difficult the task, the more 
gladly will I perform it; for the glory 
of God and my King.” 

His Majesty smiled and signified his 
approval. 

‘* I thank thee, Trellington, although 
you speak as I expected you to speak, 
but let me impress upon thee the need 
of utmost secrecy. No whisper of 
what I have said, and have still to say, 
must reach other ears than thine. Ex- 
cept to me thy tongue must forget its 
power of speech concerning this matter.’ 

“*T shall be dumb as death, your 
Majesty,’ declared Lord Trellington, 
with uplifted hand, and the august 
conference continued, but if Lord 
Trellington had been the only listener 
then would all have been well. 

Outside the door, which stood slightly 
ajar, although they knew it not, stood 
a woman, leaning forward motionless. 
She greedily drank in every word as if 
fearing to lose one. As the King pro- 
ceeded to further unfold the conspiracy 
and his plans to defeat it, she bent 
slightly nearer to the narrow aperture, 
so that no syllable which passed the 
royal lips might fail to burn itself into 
her memory. 

“Lady Lectin,” pursued the King, 
“* gives her bal masque to-morrow night. 
Among the guests will be two charac- 
ters, a Mephistopheles with a black 
mask and a French Shepherd in a blue 
one, and by these disguises they will 
know each other. 

“Thou also, Trellington, must be 
there. Assume the part thou deem’st 
best, so that it conceal thy identity. 
Watch thy quarry well. Make ac- 
quaintance with them, Trellington, 
and when the document passes from 
one to the other, entice them outside, 
and so contrive them into the arms of 
the guard that will be ready to receive 
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them. But, remember, the papers 
must first have changed hands, and 
thus be in the possession of Louis’ 
agent, to be found on him when he is 
searched. Do not act till this has 
taken place, but when it is accom- 
plished, lose not a moment, for all will 
be precious, and each one wasted 
_ means danger to the nation.” 

He paused, and appeared deep in 
thought, as though reviewing his in- 
structions. Then he chuckled softly, 
and added— 

‘“*T promise it shall cost dear Louis 
a pretty fortune, and not a little 
territory, to explain how a subject of his 
holds British secrets in his hands. And 
Mephistopheles—he shall go back to 
the King he so worthily represents ! ”’ 

“But, your Majesty, you have not 
named the traitor to me ?”’ suggested 
Lord Trellington. 

‘“His name!’’ echoed the King 
scornfully. ‘A traitor surely has none. 
And yet he is known to honest men as 
Bernard de Cassen.”’ 

‘* God have mercy ! ” exclaimed Lord 
Trellington, incredulously. “‘ Not he! 
—it cannot be! This must be some 
terrible mistake ! ”’ 

‘“There is a mistake,” replied the 
King grimly, “ but it is his!” 

‘My liege,” said Lord Trellington, 
with impressive earnestness, “‘ pardon 
me, I pray you, but I cannot believe 
the Honourable Bernard de Cassen, 
son of almost royal blood, guilty of 
treason to the throne.”’ 

The King glanced at him in amaze- 
ment. Then he smiled, and carelessly 
waved his hand. 

‘““Thy belief or disbelief, Trelling- 
ton, is quite immaterial,” he drily 
observed. “I do not ask for either. 
What I require of thee is thy duty ; 
the faithful performance of it will earn 
thee a rich reward.” 

66 But——”’ 


The King checked him by a glance. 

‘“No more ‘ buts,’”’ he said. “I 
have given my commands, and expect 
them to be executed.” 

The distress of Lord Trellington, 
extreme though it was, in no way com- 
pared with that of the fair eaves- 
dropper outside. Her attitude sud- 
denly changed at the mention of Ber- 
nard de Cassen’s name. She remained 
rigidly upright for a moment, and her 
features became drawn in an agony of 
despair, then recollecting where she 
was, she silently moved away. 

The Honourable Bernard de Cassen 
was strangely out of humour with him- 
self and the world in general, and he 
had been in this state for many days. 
His gay and generous heart, which a 
while since was accustomed to careless 
days and thoughtless laughter, to-day 
knew only sighs. And all for the 
owner of a beautiful face ; one he had 
seen for a brief space in circumstances 
that rendered it impossible to make 
her better acquaintance. In these 
brief moments he loved, and had 
dreamed of the face ever since. 

Who was she? Whither had she 
gone? For the thousandth time he 
asked himself this question, to be an- 
swered always and only by a sigh. 
He would have given worlds to dis- 
cover her, yet, instead of endeavour- 
ing to learn her whereabouts, he sat in 
his room and brooded. 

In this disconsolate state, his valet 
one day announced a visitor, a lady. 

“A lady?” he said, a wild hope 
springing to life, and bringing him to 
his feet. 

“A lady, sir,” replied the man, 
“who states that her errand is im- 
portant, and brooks no delay.” 

** But her name—did she not give 
it ?”’ inquired his master, impatiently 
curious, and hopeful. 

“She begged to be excused dis- 
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closing it, and said she was bidden to 
say the lady in red had sent her.” 

“The lady in red!” exclaimed De 
Cassen in excitement. “Show the 
messenger in at once.”’ 

The lady who entered was not in red 
attire, but appeared in sombre black. 
Neither was it she whom De Cassen so 
fondly hoped would be his visitor, as 
his disappointed face plainly revealed. 

‘* Pardon me,”’ she said, with a fleet- 
ing embarrassment, “‘ but I come from 
Madame, and I bear her kind compli- 
ments to you. She believes you would 
remember her, as she remembers you.”’ 

‘* Remember !”’ cried De Cassen fer- 
vently, “‘I shall never forget her, 
and would not if I could!” 

The maid gazed at him in surprise. 

‘“ That is what Madame says of you,”’ 
she said demurely. ‘“‘ Nor would she 
be content until I learnt your name. 
But there, I am_ betraying a 

“No, no,’”’ cried De Cassen hastily. 
“ You are not, I assure you ! Madame’s 
confidence is sacred, and by telling me 
this you in no way break her trust. 
Pray continue !” 

‘““Nay,” laughed the maid, tossing 
her head. “I must say no more. I 
have said too much already, and 
Madame would not be pleased if she 
knew. Besides, my purpose is not to 
divulge secrets, but to ask a favour— 
for Madame’s sake.” 

“It is granted before you ask,” 
exclaimed De Cassen rapturously. 
Anything I can do to serve Madame 
is a privilege indeed.”’ 

“It is of Lady Lectin’s bal masque 
to-morrow I -would speak,’’ pursued 
the maid. ‘Had Monsieur thought 
of attending ? ” 

““I had not meant to go, but 

“Ah,” said the maid, with sudden 
sadness, “‘so Madame feared.”’ 

““I had not meant to be present,” 
repeated De Cassen, with sparkling 
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eyes, “ but now nothing shall keep me 
from it.” 

‘* Then it is Madame’s wish,” said the 
maid, “‘ that you go as Mephistopheles, 
and wear a black mask.” 

‘* Mephistopheles,” cried the de- 
lighted young man, scarce able to con- 
trol his joy, “is my favourite charac- 
ter.” 

‘“And that you give to a French 
Shepherd in a blue mask this sealed 
packet.” 

She produced the packet, as she 
spoke, and offered it to him; but he 
drew back and coldly surveyed the 
maid and the packet. 

“That I should give a sealed packet 
to a French Shepherd in a blue mask ?”’ 
he said slowly and with astonishment. 

‘* Those were Madame’s instructions, ’”’ 
faltered the maid, anxiously regarding 
him. 

‘** Then,’”’ said De Cassen with deter- 
mination, ‘‘ then—I—I regretfully must 
decline the honour.”’ 

“But Madame thought for—for her 
sake—you would be glad to do it,” 
stammered the maid artfully. 

‘* Ah, so I would be,” he returned, 
frowning darkly in his disappointment 
and uncertainty; ‘but who is this 
mysterious Shepherd ? ”’ 

The maid’s face brightened instantly, 
and she broke into rippling laughter, 
in which, however, there was relief as 
well as merriment. 

“‘ Ah,” she said, pointing a finger at 
him archly, “* Monsieur is jealous of the 
poor French Shepherd—yet with how 
little cause! This is no intrigue of 
Madame’s; no affair of the heart, but 
one which concerns her future in a way 
you cannot even guess, and one which 
I am not at liberty to mention. I can 
only say, to convince you of Madame’s 
sincerity, that the favour she asks you 
is slight in itself, and yet it is of pro- 
found importance to her happiness and 
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welfare. She would not entrust it to 
you if she 

‘Yes, yes 2”? urged De Cassen, with 
excitement. ‘Go on, go on! If 
what ? ”’ 


‘If she did not believe that you of 
all others would not fail her in her 
hour of need.” 

‘“She was right, by my God!” he 
exclaimed, taking the packet from 
her. ‘* De Cassen will not fail her— 
now or ever!” 

The next night, amid a dazzling 
scene of splendour and revelry, Lady 
Lectin’s bal masque proceeded with a 
brilliance and vigour never before 


“- DE CASSEN WILL NOT FAIL HER—NOW OR EVER.’” 


equalled, yet there was one amongst 
the uproarious throng who shared 
none of its riotous hilarity, but rather 
commiserated himself as being the 
most unhappy man alive. He was, in 
fact, Mephistopheles, who looked un- 
commonly fierce and forbidding as he 
wandered through the crowded rooms. 
He had searched everywhere for the 
French Shepherd, and was becoming 
anxious concerning the fulfilment of his 
pledge. Time was flying, but no 
Shepherd in blue mask came to relieve 
him of the precious packet, the pos- 
session of which worried him more 
than he cared to admit. 

He had received so 
few: particulars from 
the maid that he was 
bewildered as to what 
to do with it in case it 
should be unclaimed. 
When he came to recall 
his interview with the 
maid, he was chag- 
rined to find how 
little he had learned 
concerning the lady he 
was serving. He did 
not even know her 
name, nor whether he 
would see her again, 
and his uncertainty 
was as great as it had 
been before the mys- 
terious visit. In his 
dejection and_ dis- 
appointment he began 
to repent the rash com- 
mission he had un- 
dertaken, and to con- 
template abandoning 
it altogether, but his 
plighted word caused 
him to continue his 
quest for the Shepherd 
a little longer. Pre- 
sently he was rewarded, 
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for, standing quietly in a corner, he 
espieda man dressed as the one for 
whom he searched. He approached 
at once and made a courtly bow. 
The stranger as gracefully returned 
it, and scanned him closely. 

“Ah, monsieur,” he said in a soft, 
rich voice, ‘‘ you are, I believe, the 
Honourable de Cassen ? ”’ 

“De Cassen is my name,” replied 
Bernard, admiring the other’s cx- 
tremely handsome presence, “‘ and you 
are——”’ : 

‘‘I, monsieur,” said the Shepherd, 
shrugging his shoulders, ‘‘ am what you 
see me, and crave your indulgence to 
be content with that.” 

“Since it is your wish, I must 
agree,’ responded Bernard, trying in 
vain to pierce the Shepherd’s disguise. 
“ But how shall I know this packet is in 
rightful hands when I deliver it into 
yours ?”’ 

The Shepherd parried and 
missed the question easily. 

“It is,” he said, “if Monsieur will 
forgive the suggestion, hardly neces- 
sary for you to understand more than 
you do already. Madame simply de- 
sired the packet delivered to me, and I 
am here for that, purpose.” 

“But who is Madame ?”’ inquired 
De Cassen bluntly, in his desperation. 

The stranger laughed lightly. . 

‘“‘Madame,”’ he said, with a sudden 
show of candour, “ is the lady in red!” 

Bernard glared savagely at him fora 
moment. Then, without a word of 
any sort, he thrust the packet upon him, 
and was turning away, when a monk, 
in a tall, sugar-cone cowl, through which 
his glittering eyes alone were visible, 
moved forward and barred his path. 

‘Ah, Messieurs,” he said cordially. 
‘“‘a happy meeting, surely! None 
could be more auspicious. Here we 
are, in our different ways, three goodly 
guardians or protectors—my friend 
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of the simple sheep, you of the souls 
below, and I of those who hope to 
escape you! Ha, ha! The joke de- 
serves to be celebrated in wine, so let 
us hence and quaff a brimming bumper 
to the success of our various callings ! ”’ 

De Cassen at first demurred, pleading 
weariness and a wish to retire, but the 
jovial monk would not listen, and, 
aided by the willing Shepherd, he was 
finally persuaded to accompany them. 
Together the trio descended to the 
lower hall, and there drank each to the 
other and their different vocations. 
Then the merry monk led the way out- 
side for a breath of fresh air. As they 
crossed the threshold, they were sur- 
rounded and arrested in the King’s 
name. 
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‘“My lords and gentlemen,” said 
the King, looking round the council 
chamber with an approving eye, ‘“‘ you 
are assembled to receive good news. 
Bring in the prisoners.” 

Two attendants in gorgeous livery 
withdrew to obey the royal command, 
and immediately reappeared with the 
Shepherd and Mephistopheles, who 
still wore their masks. 

‘“And now, Trellington,’’ said his 
Majesty, turning to the partly dis- 
robed monk, “tell my trusty coun- 
cillors why our friends have lost their 
freedom.” 

Thus directed, Lord Trellington 
stepped forward, and briefly narrated 
his previous interview with the King, 
and also what had since occurred at 
the ball. 

‘“* My liege, and gentlemen,” said he, 
in conclusion, “I solemnly declare 
that I myself saw Bernard de Cassen, 
who stands there as Mephistopheles, 
give to the agent of France a packet 
which his Majesty informs me you have 
missed.”’ ' 
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“© AH, MESSIEURS,’ HE SAID, CORDIALLY ; ‘A HAPPY MEETING, SURELY !'” 


A low murmur of indignation arose . 


from the Ministers of State, and every 
eye was straightway bent upon De 
Cassen. Hedid not flinch, or appear 
at allabashed. Tearing off his mask, 
he confronted them boldly, his strong 
face and manly bearing a challenge 
to them all. 

““My King and countrymen,” he 
said, ““ you have heard Lord Trelling- 
ton’s declaration, and the disastrous 
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results that might have ensued. |! 
do not deny that he has spoken the 


truth! The truth in this instance can 
merit but one fate—death to the 
traitor! Gentlemen, I am. that 
traitor !”’ 


‘You hear him,” cried the King 
‘“He confesses his infamous crime, 
freely and unmasked. But,” and he 
smiled grimly, “to prove his guilt 
beyond a doubt, I would have search 


made for the stolen packet. Search 


the Shepherd ! ” 

The packet was handed to his 
Majesty, who slowly broke the seals, 
and extracted two papers from within. 
When the packet was unfolded he 
excitedly half rose from his seat, and 
then fell back again. His eyes were 
fixed upon the papers. The veins in 
his face and neck stood out pro- 
minently. 

“What is this? ”’ he exclaimed ; * am 
I blind? Here, Trellington, what is 
on these papers ? ”’ 

Lord Trellington hurried forward 
and took the sheets from the King’s 
hand. He glanced hastily over them. 

“My liege,” he said gravely, “* they 
are blank.”’ 

‘ Blank !’’ echoed the King furiously. 
‘ Zounds, man! I could see that for 
myself! But the plan and document, 
where are they ? ” 

“Here, your Majesty !”’ broke in a 
clear, calm voice, and the French 
Shepherd advanced. He knelt before 
the King, and humbly presented the 
Teal papers to him. 

The King stared incredulously at 
them for a moment, and then ordered 
the Shepherd to unmask. 

The King’s anger changed to amaze- 
ment when he saw the face his order 
had revealed, and De Cassen, forgetting 
his danger, gazed enraptured on the 
beautiful face he had vainly searched, 
and vainly sighed for. 

“By all the saints!’’ the King 
burst out, almost choking in his rage. 
“Mildred Lorraine, my ward!” 

She did not allow the astonished King 
time to recover, or give him oppor- 
tunity to further interrupt, but plunged 
at once into her explanation. 

“Your Majesty,” she began, “ bade 
me deliver to a man certain papers, 
which you promised to procure for me, 
and I, as your ward and your dutiful 
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subject, had no choice but to obey. 
That was a week ago. Yesterday I 
overheard you tell Lord Trellington 
that which he has just told to this 
assemblage. For the first time I learnt 
the name of the man to whom I was 
to give the papers. I also learnt 
that it would mean for him—a shameful 
death. So I, knowing him to be inno- 
cent, resolved to save him.” 

The King beat the table in a perfect 
frenzy. 

‘* How dared thou!’ he cried, purple 
with wrath. “ Then Bernard de Cassen 
has admitted his treason ? ”’ 

‘*T heard what he admitted,’’ re- 
joined his ward fearlessly, “‘ but Ber- 
nard de Cassen did not tell the truth. 
He tries to shield a woman !”’ 

The King sprang from his chair, and 
strode about the floor in a whirlwind 
of passion. | 

‘** But I tell thee, fool, there is a con- 
spiracy!’’ he said, beside himself 
with rage. “‘ Louis has actually been 
communicated with, and has de- 
spatched an agent to receive the pro- 
mised plan and document. I tell thee 
this is truth. I know it, none better, 
for I—yes, I, the King—am the corre- 
spondent, and hoped to reap advantage 
from Louis’ credulity! Yet, now you 
—by the Lord, I had forgotten. Where, 
then, is the agent? He must be in 
the country, and there is yet time to 
achieve my object. Where is he, I 
say?” 

‘* My liege,” she said, looking up at 
him imploringly, “‘ forgive me, but the 
agent has gone back to France. I 
warned him that all was discovered, 
and he returned by the same boat he 
came in. I alone am to blame. I 
sent my maid with blank papers in- 
stead of those you gave me. I could not 
bear to see perish a guiltless man—a 
man whom I—whom I—I——” She 
fell forward half fainting, and they bore 
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her tenderly away. But the King 
continued to fume out his anger 
and discomfiture until he grew tired, 
when he entered his private apart- 
ments. 

But no cloud lasts for ever, and 
eventually the Lady Mildred dared 
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again to appear in the King’s sight 
without unduly irritating him. After 
which the King relaxed still further, 
and made amends to Bernard de Cassen 
by presenting him with the ward who 
had ventured to wreck a King’s con- 
spiracy. 
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close to the fire in the Whiston’s 

dining-room and talked to Ella 

Whiston. Ella is nearly eight 
and we are great friends. 

‘‘ Now if only I had a proper wishing- 
cap, or a magic jar or something of that 
sort,” I said, “‘ I should wish myself in 
the hottest part of Africa.” 

“That wouldn’t be at all nice, 
really,” observed Ella, “for suppose 
you found yourself in a large plain 
with nobody about but an elephant 
cropping the trees—a thing they do, 
the books say, just like gardeners, 
What would you do ? ” 

“Go up to him and say,‘ Please, sir, 
can you tell me the way to Ujiji?’” I 
hazarded. 

“*Sir’ to an elephant! Then what 
would you use to a rhinoceros ?” said 
Ella scornfully. 

“T don’t know.” 

“T should say, ‘My good man,’ to 
an elephant, and be careful I said it at 
the right end. That shows you don’t 
know how to manage animals, you see. 
Now I daresay you don’t know how to 


[’ was a cold afternoon, so I sat 


thank the elephant when he has told 
you the road ? ”’ 

‘““T certainly don’t, Ella. 
you do it ?”’ 

‘“You bow very politely and say: 
‘I remain your humble and obedient 
servant, my good man.’ They say 
that in father’s letters you know, and 
in Africa you can’t be too polite. That 
is why,” she went on hurriedly, “* when 
you see monkeys—I mean free ones— 
you should always wink. Captain 
Steynson told me that. He’s been in 
Africa, and he said if ever you meet a 
lot of monkeys in the forest, be sure to 
wink. They understand. Ifyou don’t 
they throw what they are eating at 
you.” 

‘“That would be horrid,” I said, 
‘ especially if it was Irish stew. But 
tell me some more about Africa, Ella.” 

I feared Ella discoursing on monkeys; 
she has a fantastic simian play, a sort 
of modern drama, wherein certain apes 
go through all sorts of adventures. 

“Well, perhaps you would like to 
know about the Sahara?” she said 
graciously. ‘‘ That is a desert and it 
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was made by the Arabs, so as to have 
a place for the caravans to goon. The 
camels, you know, came and stood in a 
row, and looked sad, and said: ‘ We 
haven’t no place to go on,’ and then 
the Arabs came—I saw it all out of the 
carriage window when mother went 
that way to see a dressmaker < 
‘* Went what way ? ”’ I interrupted. 
“Why, right to the other end of the 
town. They were making a park, 
Rogers said, but it’s all the same. I 
was deeply interested. He walked 
the carriage up and down—oh, lots of 
times, and I saw it all. The camels 
kept standing up and saying things, 
and then the Arabs came and cut down 
the trees, and pulled up the grass, and 
put big stones down and put sand on 
the top, so that the caravans could go, 
just like perambulators. And then 
they put bushes here and there and 
said they were Oases. I got intoa 
fearful mess with Miss Francis, my last 
governess, for that word. Mr. Jones, 
father’s partner, came upstairs one day 
last summer, and asked me about 
places—Miss Francis said I was very 
interested in places—and he = said, 
* What’s an Oasis ?’ and I said, ‘Oh just 
a public-house,’ and she was §0 cross. 
“*T really did think then that an Oasis 
was a_ kind of public-house,” she 
went on seriously, looking up into my 
face. ‘“* The book said something about 
the Arabs getting refreshment at the 
Oasis, and when I was out driving I 
saw all the cyclists and cabs and every- 
body stopping at the public-houses. 
Do you know, I dreamt once I was 
keeper of an Oasis. It was lovely. 
The animals just sat outside in heaps, 
very patient, and they put up their 
fore-paws and gurgled so gratefully 
when I gave them the jug 
“But let us point out the place on 
the map, my dear child, as Miss Francis 
used to say. Here is Africa.” 


She plumped suddenly down on the 
great furry hearthrug, and began 
smoothing it out with her hands. 

“*Oh, Mr. Treglothan, do help me to 
get this fat grey lion off. He’s lying 
right across the Sahara.” 

The pawsof the great Persian cat were 
accordingly pulled away and he was 
made to understand that his presence 
was not desired, whereupon he rose 
and bounded from the room in great 
disgust, chased by much hand clapping. 

“Fluff is a most scandalous cat,” 
observed Ella, spreading herself com- 
fortably on the rug. 

‘Scandalous ? ” I said thoughtfully ; 
‘“ well, I suppose most cats are a bit 
that way.” 

‘“*T heard mother talking of scandals 
the other day, so I said: . Mother, 
what are scandals?’ She thought a 
little and then she said, ‘ Scandals are 
just things that happen.’ Now Fluff 
is always happening when the young 
birds come out.” 

Having rendered this explanation 
she studied the markings of the rug 
with great attention for aminute or two, 
and then went on in a sharp, business- 
like voice, indicating a broad tract of 
fur with a wave of her hand. 

“Now this is the Sahara you see 
But I’m tired of staying up there; I'll 
just go and fetch the spy-glass, and 
then we can see if there are any wild 
animals roaming in the forests.” 

She ran out of the room, and returned 
laden with the old telescope which had 
belonged to her grandfather the sea 
captain. Opening it, she directed it 
at the rug, and gazed through it, very 
earnestly. I followed her proceedings 
with interest. 

‘* What do you see, Ella ? ’’ I inquired 
at last, anxiously. 

““T see » She put down the 
telescope on the table, polished up the 
object-glass, and then took another 
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look, holding the tube with both hands 
far down, so as to steady it. ‘“‘I see—— 
Take your foot away, please.” 

I took it off the rug instantly. 

“Ah, now Ican see. Yes... Two 
elephants ...and a gorilla...anda 
dickey-bird. And the gorilla is reading 
aloud out of a little book he holds in his 
left upper hand, and he’s saying——’”’ 

(The following is the conversation 
between the two elephants and the 
gorilla, and the dickey-bird, as over- 
heard by Ella, and set down by me.) 

Gorilla. (Reading aloud, very 
slowly.) Tell us what you _ see, 
mother, through the kraal-wall. 

Mother. I see a_ blue banana- 
tre—far away—on the horizon—very 
far away. 

Children. Mother, we 
are perishing for lack of 


food. 
Mother. I have clasped 
my hands, little children, 


and prayed to it to come 
nearer. Yet it is still there 
—far away, melancholy, 
monotonous. It does not 
move. Ah, why does it not 
move ? (Weeps.) 

Children. Our heads are 
hard,mother. Let us try 
and butt down the wall. 
(They butt down the wall 
of the kraal, and run off to 
the blue banana-tree). 

Gortlla. There’s genius! 
Here have I lived a gorilla 
for forty years amid the 
“wild and _ picturesque 
scenery of the Upper 
Congo,” as Baedeker says, 
and never so much as got 
a squint at a blue banana- 
tree. (Beats on his chest 
with both upper hands, 
Producing a _ booming 
sound.) | 
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First Elephant. What does he mean ? 

Second Elephant. Dinner. 

Gorilla. (Grumpily). These blessed 
hants doswarm. They’re crawling all 
over my buzzem. (After a pause.) This 
is uncommon hard to read. And blue 
banana-trees I never did see. (To the 
elephants.) You don’t know where 
I could get a tricycle do ye? I’m 
anxious to try one, am. Move with 
the times, says I, and the times will 
move with you. 

(The two elephants look at each 
other with a peculiar smile, their 
trunks waving gently.) 

Gorilla. Oh, all right, sleepy old fat- 
heads. IT’moff. (Closes book, passes 
it rapidly from hand to hand till 
it remains suspended by the right 
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‘6 gH— RETURNED LADEN WITH THE OLD TELESCOPE.” 
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***) MUST GO AWAY--WITH THE OTHER ANIMALS.’”’ 


lower hand, swings himself up tree to 
left, and exit.) 

First Elephant. (Sleepily.) This mud 
is very good. 

Second Elephant. (In the same tone.) 
Yes. Deep and cool and slushy. 

First Elephant. (Languidly  curi- 
ous). How much might your tusks 
weigh ? 

Second Elephant. 
pounds a-piece. 

First Elephant. As much as that ? 
(Closing one eye, and rubbing gently 
against a tree.) Ah, you are ancient, 
you are! 
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Second Elephant. (With a 
chuckly grunt.) Ay, I am. 

First Elephant. And wise. Why, 
who was it taught us to follow 
up white men’s camps and pull 
up the bottles they bury to keep 
cool, and knock off the tops, and 
refresh ourselves ? Why you. 

(Second elephant replies by 
another grunt, and the two con- 
tinue to sway to and fro for some 
time in silence, broken by ecstatic 
grunts at intervals.) 

The Dickey-lird. (Suddenly ap- 
pearing, and in a loud harsh voice. 
Ella described the dickey-bird to me 
as about twice as large as a 
turkey when you’ve eaten too 
much.) Oh, dear! Here you 
are in the dark then, quite cool 
and comfortable. I didn’t see 
)), you at first. (The elephants 
|| are motionless and take no 
notice.) Do you know Mr. 
Brown is coming this way ? 

Second Elephant. Damna- 
tion ! 

Ella!” I cried. 

**Sh!”’ she said, *‘ it was 
the elephant.” 

First Elephant. He has 
found us again! (They trot 
off hurriedly, frequently 

looking over their shoulders.) 

The Dickey-bird. Well. I shall stay 
by this pool. (Tucks up its feathers 
and proceeds to paddle in the swamp.) 

“But look here, Ella, who was Mr. 
Brown ? ” I interposed. 

“Aunt Emily’s husband,” Ella 
replied promptly. ‘“‘He went out to 
Africa. He was so horrid, Aunt Emily 
had to leave him, and if he was like 
that to her, I should think he must 
have been just tiresome to the 
elephants.” 

Just then the door was opened a 
little, and a voice said :— 


‘* Tea-time, Ella!” 

‘Oh, yes, mother,” she cried scramb- 
ling to her feet. “‘I am so sorry, Mr. 
Treglothan, but all the animals will 
have gone home now.” 

“It’s surprising the way _ these 
animals go, Ella!’’ I said, shutting up 
the telescope. 

“Oh, no, they always go at tea-time. 
[ know when I was ill last year I used 
to lie on the sofa getting well, 
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with my eves shut, watching the 
animals moving—such droves of 
them, and so stupid! And at tea- 
time, they all used to go away, 
and leave me alone, and it was 
such a relief. But won’t you stay 
to tea ?”’ she added, escorting me to 
the door. 

“Tm afraid I can’t,” I replied 
taking down my hat; “‘I must go away 
—with the other animals.” 
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A SONNET 


By SYDNEY HESSELRIGGE 


WHEN skies are clouded, and the mighty earth 

Lies tranced beneath the spell of Winter’s gaze 
And every sound of revelry and mirth 

Is stilled through dreary nights and darkened days, 
My spirit shrinks before the unknown pain 

And sorrow that the coming year may hold, 
And, panic-driv’n, my heart beats the refrain, 

‘‘ Would I were old, O God, would I were o!d!”’ 
But when the Spring appears with dimpled face 

And scatters flower-jewels far and wide, 
Leaving in every field her foot-print’s trace, 

My heart sings out in youth’s exultant pride ; 
And, gladly taking what the year can give, 

I cry, “‘ Thank God, my life is yet to live!” 
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By AMY SKENE 


Illustrated by Arthur Kynaston 


‘‘ ¥ SHOULD be very glad of your 

| help, Tommy, but I don’t know 

that I can altogether trust 
you!” 

Tommy Crossland’s boyish face wore 
an aggrieved expression. 

‘Not trust me! I should like to 
know what I have done to deserve 
that!” 

** Well—you see, you are such an 
awful flirt. I will do you the justice 
to say I don’t believe you can help it ; 
it’s in your constitution, but I don’t 
want my fifty factory girls disturbed 
in their minds.” 

‘* My dear Mabel, if you were not my 
sister, I should tremble for your sanity. 
I suppose I may hand your factory girls 
tea and cake without turning their 
heads with excitement. As far as that 
goes, I expect they could teach me a 
- thing or two in the flirting way.” 

Mrs. Griffiths relented after some 
consideration, and said, ‘* Well, since 
I am short of helpers, and you have 
practically promised to be good, I will 
allow you to assist. They will be here 
in an hour.” 

It was an annual function. Mrs. 
Griffiths, an attractive young matron, 


amply provided with this world’s goods, 
was willing to share with the less for- 
tunate than herself. Every summer 
certain workers in a busy London 
parish were invited to bring a party of 
girls from the factories within their 
district to spend a day in the beautiful 
old garden of Stonehouse Court. 
Hitherto Mrs. Griffiths’ brother, Sir 
Thomas Crossland, had never been pre- 
sent at one of these entertainments. 
As he was an easily-impressed young 
man, given to impulsive actions, Mrs. 
Griffiths’ fears were not wholly un- 
reasonable, when she remembered the 
excessive prettiness of some of the 
girls who enjoyed her hospitality. 

Two young ladies, her visitors, now 
appeared on the scene, with the an- 
nouncement that they had descried 
the brakes about half a mile away on 
the high road, and almost at the same 
moment a footman appeared with a 
telegram for his mistress. 

‘** No answer,” she said when she had 
read it, but her face clouded a. little, 
and she turned to Sir Thomas. 

“From Knaresborough,” she said ; 
‘“he and Captain Pigott are motoring 
over from Guildford. They will arrive 


go 


about iour. I did not expect them till 
dinner-time.”’ 
The arrival of the first brake obliged 


Mrs. Griffiths to go forward and receive 


her guests, and Tommy turned to 


Sybil Tracey, and laughingly said : 

“Mabel is actually afraid for me to 
meet these young women! It’s an 
appalling idea to one who realises that 
I'm positively afraid of them. I 
wouldn’t enter into conversation with 
one of them for the world.” 

For an hour or more the party wan- 
dered at will, through gardens gay with 
roses, in and out of the vineries, and 
into nooks of the pine-woods where 
they sat and rested in the cool shade. 
A conjurer displayed his skill for 
another hour, and then the girls as- 
sembled on the lawn for tea. Tommy, 
who had hitherto left them severely 
alone, now appeared prepared to make 
himself useful. The girls sat about on 
the short, dry grass, in groups of 
various sizes, and Tommy Crossland, 
Sybil and Violet Tracey, assisted in 
dispensing tea and cakes. Tommy’s 
behaviour was exemplary; he care- 
fully waited upon the plain girls first, 
and exchanged no badinage with any. 

Presently two members of the party 
sitting some little distance away, and 
almost hidden by a group of tall holly- 
hocks caught his eye, and he carried 
plates of cakes and sandwiches to 
them. His practised eye noted that 
the one nearest him was fair to look 
upon. The other sat with face turned 
away, but there was something dis- 
tinguished in the poise of her small head 
under the sailor hat, and the set of the 
white muslin blouse drawn in to the 
slender waist by a pale blue ribbon was 
distinctly faultless. 

The fair girl helped herself to cake, 
and touched the arm of the other to 
attract her attention. 

As she turned and glanced up at 
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him, Tommy almost emptied the con- 
tents of both plates on her lap in his 
astonishment. 

‘“Good Lord, Beatrice!” he ex- 
claimed, and the fair girl gazed at him 
in wonder, while the manner of the 
other became frigid in the extreme. 

“Sir, you are making a mistake,”’ 
she said. ‘““My name is Jemima— 
Jemima Perks,’’ she added, and but 
for the icy demeanour he could almost 
have imagined he detected a tremble 
of laughter in her voice. 

‘“[ beg your pardon,” he = said 
humbly, “you are very like a friend 
of mine. Will you have a sandwich, 
Miss—Miss Perks ?”’ getting the word 
out with a gulp. 

‘*No thanks, I would rather have 
cake,’ and she helped herself from the 
other dish. 

Although Tommy accepted her ex- 
planation, he was far from believing it. 
There could not be two girls so exactly 
alike; it was—it must be Beatrice 
Maultrevor ; and yet—what was she 
doing here among the factory girls ° 
He glanced at her companion; she 
unmistakably was what she appeared 
to be, and was pretty in a flashy sort 
of way; but the other—he looked 
cautiously around, mindful of his 
sister’s suspicions concerning him, but 
the hollyhocks shut him off from view. 
so he sat down, determined to solve the 
matter. 

‘Why do so few care for my sand- 
wiches ?”’ he asked, grumblingly ; “I 
shall eat them myself, since no one 
else will; I think them superior to 
cake.”’ 

Jemima Perks did not reply, but the 
other girl giggled. 

“You wouldn’t if you saw as much 
jam as Mima and me do, would he, 
Mima? Lor’, I can’t abide the sight 
of ’em.” 

‘* Your—your 


employment,” sug- 
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gested Tommy diffidently, ‘* has—re- 
ference to jam-making ? ”’ 

‘“[’m in Square and Greenleigh’s 
factory these two years.” 


“And you?” enquired Tommy, 
looking at Miss Perks. 
‘“Mima’s only been——’’ began her 


loquacious fnend, but she was in- 
stantly interrupted. 

“IT don’t see that it can be of the 
slightest interest to this gentleman, 
Katie, what I do. Don’t let us keep 
you any longer, sir.” There was a 
distinct command in her tone and 
manner. 

Katie pouted,and remonstrated : 
* 'You’re so high and mighty, Mima, 
there’s no harm in exchanging a word 
or two, I suppose ”’ ; but Miss Perks had 
risen from the grass, and was strolling 
down a garden path. 

Tommy marked the path with the 
eye of a sportsman, but, addressing the 
other girl, he said persuasively— 

“I say, Miss Katie, is that her real 
name—Perks, I mean? It is a most 
remarkable likeness if she is.”’ 

“T don’t know, I’m sure.’ 

Katie had been snubbed, and she 
resented the fact that this gentleman 
appeared to have no eye for oppor- 
tunities, nor, indeed, for anything ex- 
cept that “stuck-up Mima!” 

“She gives herself airs though, at 
any rate, but she’s only been at Square 
and Greenleigh’s about a fortnight— 
she’s not much good there, either.” 

‘What does she—what do you each 
do there ?”’ Tommy amended, diplo- 
matically. 

‘We put the fruit into big jars for 
storing. It’s hard work, and awfully 
hot, too, ladling out the boiling stuff. 
I can’t eat a scrap of jam ever.” 

‘‘ Have some more cake! [I'll leave 
you the lot,’’ Tommy said generously. 
‘*T shall take back the sandwiches in 
case they are wanted.” 


Having craftily put the hollyhocks 
between himself and the voluble Katie, 
Tommy bolted lke a rabbit down the 
garden path after Miss Perks. He 
could not find her, although he hunted 
everywhere, and at last, angry and 
hurt, he was about to retrace his steps 
when a softly-breathed ‘ Tommy ” 
met his ear. 

He turned to find her laughing at him 
from behind a rhododendron, and, 
dropping the plate with callous in- 
difference, he rushed at her and caught 
her hand. 

‘Beatrice, I knew it was you. 
What on earth does it mean ? ” 

“I thought you’d follow me,”’ she 
said coolly. ‘“ Tommy, if you tell, 
I'll never speak to you again. Promise, 
promise, that you won’t tell anyone 
that I am here.”’ 

““I promise, but, Beatrice, do ex- 
plain. I saw Lady Maultrevor on 
Monday, and she told me you had gone 
to Jersey.” 

She laughed scornfully. ‘“‘ Oh, of 
course. Don’t you know mamma’s 
inventive powers ? I couldn’t stand 
it any longer, so I took matters into 
my own hands, and I am earning my 
living. You wouldn’t have thought 
me capable of it, would you, Tommy ? ” 

“But why ?”’ Tommy asked. ‘I 
don’t see the necessity.” 

‘“T daresay not,’ and she flushed 
and went on angrily. ‘They threw 
me, my mother positively threw me, 
at Knaresborough’s head—it was dread- 
ful the dead-set she made at him, and 
when she went so far as to tell Lady 
Grace—his sister—just when she was 
arranging a party for Lord Knares- 
borough on board the ‘Sea Mew,’ that 
I was ill, and the doctor had ordered me 
a long cruise, I couldn’t stand it any 
longer, so I ran away.” 

‘* But isn’t she uneasy ? ” 

** Oh, no ; I send her a post-card once 
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““ HE CAREFULLY WAITED ON THE PLAIN GIRLS FIRST, AND EXCHANGED NO BADINAGE WITH ANY.” 


4 week, posted in various parts of “Who said I disliked him ? Tommy, 
London, to say I am all right. I shall I think you’re stupid. Can’t you see 
go back when the ‘Sea Mew’ is well if he was not—if he was a brute—I 


away from England.” shouldn’t care a straw? I could 
Tommy looked curiously at her. make my opinion of him plain enough, 
“I wonder you dislike Knares- whatever mother might do. It is be- 
borough,” he said; ‘‘ he’s an awfully cause—oh ! do go away, you will never 
good chap.” understand.” 
She turned upon him angrily. Tommy whistled softly under his 
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breath—comprehension was coming to 
him, and the puff-puff of a motor 
flying up the drive brought a smile to 
his pleasant face. 

‘“* Well, I must say I think you are 
foolish,” he said, “‘ but [suppose you 
know best. Are you coming back 
to the lawn ?”’ 

‘“No, I shall stay here until we go 
away. It was silly of me to come, 
but I didn’t know Mrs. Griffiths, and 
I never thought of meeting you here. 
Tommy, promise you won’t tell any- 
body.” 

‘Oh, you may trust me,” said 
Tommy, and he walked off to join his 
sister and her guests, whose numbers 
were increased by the two motorists. 
After some desultory conversation, 
Tommy suggested a stroll and a cigar- 
ette to one of these, a tall, good-looking 
young man, and they started together 
down a shady walk which led to the 
kitchen garden. 

‘“T didn’t know this sort of thing 

was going on, or I wouldn’t have come 
so early,’ Lord Knaresborough said 
with a wave of the hand towards the 
groups of girls in the distance. 
,. Tommy apparently did not hear, 
as he was plunging his hands into each 
pocket in turn, in searching method, 
and from one he presently drew forth 
a letter. 

“By Jove!” he exclaimed, “I 
must go back to the house and pop 
this into the letter-box. It’s impor- 
tant, and the post goes so confoundedly 
early from here. Just walk quietly 
down by these rhododendrons, Knares- 
borough; I'll join you in a few mo- 
ments.” 

With a comical smile on his boyish 
features, Tommy saw his orders being 
followed, then he stole away in the 
opposite direction, and mentally patted 
himself on the back for his clever stroke 
of diplomacy. 
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‘““T’ll give him twenty minutes,’ he 
thought, looking at his watch. ‘“‘ The 
shock of suddenly meeting, both being 
so utterly unprepared, and all that, 
ought to do the trick.” 

Meanwhile Lord Knaresborough 
walked where he was directed, past the 
rhododendrons, and came plump upon 
Miss Maultrevor sitting on a rustic 
seat. 

For fully a moment they stared at 
each other in amazement; he taking 
in her simple attire, her embarrass- 
ment, and thinking her lovelier than 
ever; she wondering what perverse 
fate had brought her face to face with 
the man whom she had taken such 
trouble to avoid. 

Suddenly her wrath blazed out. 

‘That wretch Tommy!” she ex- 
claimed, “‘ and I thought I could trust 
him !” 

Utterly at sea as to her meaning, 
only realising that here was an oppor- 
tunity for clearing up much that had 
puzzled him, Knaresborough, like a wise 
man, seized upon it, and before the 
twenty minutes elapsed which Tommy 
had determined would suffice, explana- 
tions had been made. One thing only 
Beatrice withheld, and that was the 
name which she had unaccountably 
chosen to assume. Not for worlds 
would she have disclosed the hideous 
cognomen to her lover. 

What Tommy saw when he cau- 
tiously peeped round the rhododen- 
drons he never divulged, but it caused 
a trying and stealthy retreat on his 
part, and it was not until forty-nine 
of the girls, with the parish-workers 
in charge, had departed, that he and 
Knaresborough, with Miss Maultrevor 
between them, presented themselves 
to the astonished Mrs. Griffiths. 

Fortunately that lady was a woman 
of quick comprehension, and a few words 
from Tommy, combined with a previous 


knowledge of Lady Maultre- 
vor’s tactics, helped her to 
guess at much of what had 
occurred, and she laughingly 
joined in the conjectures as 
to what would happen when 
the numbers were counted, and 
there was one missing. 

‘You must remain here,” 
she said decidedly to Beatrice. 
‘* I am delighted to have you.” 

“Tll take you back to Bel- 
grave Square to-morrow in. 
the motor,’ Knaresborough be- 
gan, when Tommy caused a 
diversion by a burst of laughter. 

“It is funny,” he gasped. 
‘* A marriage has been arranged, 
and will shortly take place (I 
presume you won’t wait long, 
young people) between the Earl 
of Knaresborough and Miss 
Jemima Perks.”’ 

“Tommy! You traitor!” 
shrieked Beatrice; but he waved 
her aside and went on— 

*“You told me so yourself, 
Jemima; you know you did—and, 
oh! the ingratitude of women! Mabel 
aspersed my character shamefully, 
and now you turn upon me and rend 
me for putting things in the proper 
light.” 

‘“Tommy, be quiet,’ Beatrice im- 
plored, but the incorrigible youth con- 
tinued glibly— 
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‘WHAT TOMMY SAW HE NEVER DIVULGED.” 


“What’s ina name? We have the 
highest authority for saying it doesn’t 
matter! To the unsympathetic world, 
dear friend, you may be known pre- 
sently as the Countess of Knares- 
borough, but I, who know you so well, 
and feel for you so deeply, I shall 
always think of you as. the beautiful 
Miss Jemima Perks.” 
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By ROBERT: BARR, . 


In the good old days, 


Some when a person was ob- 
Prints of jectionable to the Go- 
Wales. vernment, he was de- 

capitated, and drawn, 


and quartered. They decorated Temple 
Bar with his head, and sent various 
portions of him to other cities to be 
a terror to the rest of us_ evil- 
doers who had so far escaped our de- 
serts. This gruesome simile applies 
in a measure to any of our favoured 
authors. When an author has de- 
parted from this world he leaves us 
bits of himself in his books, and thus 
one may take his favourite portion of 
an author and go on tramp with him. 
So I remarked to George Borrow— 

“Tl take your ‘ Wild Wales’ with 
me, go to that distant land, and learn 
whether the beer is still as good as you 
found it years ago.” 

To show how little the nature of the 
Britisher has changed, I set down the 
following bit of conversation. I asked 


-nunciation). 


a fellow passenger on the train ap- 
proaching Llangollen, pointing to a 
palace among the trees to the south 
of the railway— 

“Do you know what that place is ? ” 
And he replied— 

‘““ It has just been built by a German 
who came to Wrexham some years ago, 
and started the making of lager beer.” 

So it would seem that the beer 
industry still prospers. 

George Borrow settled down in 
Llangollen (pronounced Llangothlen, 
if you please, and the more you wobble 
your tongue round in your mouth, the 
nearer will you arrive at the Welsh pro- 
I tried to find the cottage 
in which he lived, for he describes it 
quite minutely, and gives its position 
on the north bank of the Dee in rela- 
tion to the rectory and the flannel 
factory, so that if the railway had not 
come along since then, I think I should 
have discovered his abode, but the 
building of the iron road has destroyed 
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thany landmarks, and the work of 
Identification became ai task of some 
uncertamty. 

There may be people in Llangollen 
to-day who have heard of George 
Borrow, although I was not so for- 
tunate as to meet any of them, but a 
curious incident occurred in Bala, a 
few miles further on, that I think 
would have pleased George Borrow him- 
self. It was in the bar-parlour of * Ye 
Olde Goat” hotel that I nad_ the 
felicity of sampling the beer made by 
the German in Wrexham. He puts 
it up in tall bottles, something like 
those which hold Rhine wine, possibly 
in memory of his native land, and he 
sells these to thirsty persons for five- 
pence. I was drinking this beer and 
learning things—for I always find out 
something new or old in bar-parlours— 
and we were discussing at this time 
the peculiarities and difficulties of the 
Welsh language. All but one agreed 
that they had never yet heard an 
Englishman speak Welsh with even 
reasonable correctness. The one who 
remained silent while this discussion 
was going forward was a very old 
gentleman, and he spoke up to this 
effect. 

“T met an Englishman once here 
in Bala who spoke Welsh very well 
indeed.”’ 

All the others expressed surprise at 
this, and I asked the old man if he re- 
membered this person’s name. 

‘“ Yes,” he said, “I do, because it 
was so remarkable that, without being 
a native, he could speak the language 
so well. His name was Borrow.” 

‘* Do you remember his first name ? ” 

No, be did not tell me that.” 

‘Do you know what he was, or what 
he was doing here ? ” 

“Tm not sure; I think he was a 
drover; a buyer of cattle.” 

It is quite possible that this may have 
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been our friend George. | imagine hin 
rather a stout) man, and somewha‘ 
bumptious, so I regard the old gentle 
man’s characterisation of him as a 
drover as exceedingly apt. A. G. 


‘Bradley, whose book on North Wales, 


heavy as 1t is—in weight, I mean—I also 
carr.ed with me, hints that Borrow did 
not know the Welsh language nearly 
as well as he thought he did. If Mr. 
Bradley will not accept my statement, 
I hereby give him permission to go to 
Bala, put up at *“‘ Ye Olde Goat,” sit 
in the front parlour, and I’m sure, if 
he stays long enough, the old gentle- 
man will drop in for a dram, and then 
Mr. Bradley may question him more 
closely than I ventured to do. 


If a tramp wants beer 


Liguids on Sunday he should 
and carry a tape measure 
the Law. with him. The law of 


. England, which, we have 
a good authority for stating, is a hass, 
sets it down that a man does not get 
thirsty on Sunday until he has walked 
two miles and a half, if that be the legal 
distance. 

Sunday morning having dawned 
beautifully—we’d had rain the two or 
three previous days—I thought there 
could be no harm in visiting an abbey, 
and especially so sacred an abbey 
as that situated in the Valley of the 
Cross. The Cross, which is somewhat 
further up the valley than the abbey, 
is stated to be the oldest monument in 
all Britain, and luckily this cannot be 
contradicted, because the weather has 
effectually effaced every trace of in- 
scription upon it. As I proposed to 
explore this valley, I placed a couple of 
sandwiches in my pocket, in case | 
should not happen to encounter a 
Parisian restaurant in its depths. |] 
made up my mind that if I could not 
get a glass of milk, and if there hap- 
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pened to be no water in the valley, | 
might console myself with a mug of beer 
if I happened to meet with such. If 
you expect me to give you a descrip- 
tion of the abbey, which is at the mouth 
of the valley, or of the old English 
manor-house, which I ultimately at- 
tained at the further end, you will be 
mistaken. I intend to attend to them 
at some later day. This is merely a 
pathetic account of how misfortune 
dogs the steps of an unnecessarily 
truthful man like myself. I walked 
alongside the raging river Dee, until I 
came to the old water-mill at the mouth 
of the Valle Crucis. Here a good road 
runs along the valley which, at the 
beginning, gives no hint of the horror 
of ups and downs it is ultimately to 
become. Half a mile or so on you may 
see the abbey to the right, down by the 
little stream. (I am going to write 
about that some other time, as I re- 
marked before, when I am_ feeling 
architectural.) After a while I passed 
the pillar which gives the valley its 
name. (I shall write about that in the 
future; this is merely an account of 
how there is many a slip between the 
cup and the lip.) Great hills rose 
steeply from the road to the left, and 
away across the valley other great hills 
rose to the right, but this is not a de- 
scription of scenery ; it tells how a 
thirsty man—oh, yes, I remember. 
I spoke of that before. 


ee 


Along the road a far- 
mer was following me, 
and he had with him 
a most intelligent dog. 
This dog ran on ahead, and began 
sniffing at my heels, whereupon I 
turned round and looked at him, for he 
was very well worth looking at. The 
farmer came somewhat hastily up, 
and said, 1a good English— 


A Dog 
Story. 
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‘ The dog will not hurt you, sir; he 
is very friendly, that’s all.” 

‘* | have no fear of him,” I answered. 
“Truth to tell, I was thinking of 
another dog named ‘Owd Bob,’ the 
grey dog of Kenmuir.” 

‘* And what dog might that be, sir, 
and where is Kenmuir ? ” 

‘“[T'm sorry I cannot answer your 
questions. What I refer to is a book 
written by Alfred Ollivant, and the 
book is all about a dog like yours. | 
was thinking that yesterday there was 
a trial of sheep dogs somewhere near 
here, and I did not get to see it because 
it rained all day, and I was wondering 
whether your dog was present or not.” 

‘* Yes, he was,” said the man. 

‘*T hope he took the first prize.”’ 

‘*He did not take any prize,”’ re- 
plied the farmer bitterly, “and yet I 
say he was the best dog on the ground.” 

“IT am sure of that by the mere look 
of him. Did the trial take place, then, 
in spite of the rain ? ” 

‘Oh, we don’t mind rain here in 
Wales,”’ replied the farmer. 

‘*T am sorry, then, that I did not 
venture out, but instead I stayed in my 
room at the hotel, and looked at the 
water tumbling over the rocks at Llan- 
gollen, and the water pouring out of 
Heaven on to that again. If I had 
been one of the judges, I think so fine 
a dog must have gota prize. I thought 
all injustice was confined to Ireland, 
but I see it extends into Wales.” 

‘* You may indeed say that,” replied 
the farmer, “and if you would like to 
see what this dog can do, as you were so 
unfortunate as not to visit the trial. 
I shall be pleased to show you, even 
if it is the Sabbath day.” 

Now, as we talked thus on the road, 
that intelligent dog stood and looked 
first at one, then another, as 1f he under- 
stood perfectly what we were saying. 
and did not feel nearly so bad about 


losing a prize as was the case with his 
master. Away up the side of the moun- 
tain grazed a scattered flock of sheep. 
The man said something in Welsh to 
his dog, and that wonderful animal 
went straight up the mountain-side. 
I now pause to say that unless you have 
great faith in my truthfulness, which 
presently is to be put to the test to my 
own disadvantage, you may skip the 
rest of this dog story, for you will not 
believe it. 

The dog, arriving up where the sheep 
were, gave a short’ bark or two, and 
these timorous animals huddled to- 
gether, individuals running in from the 
outskirts, until they were all in one 
white, palpitating bunch against the 
green. The dog circled round and 
round the group, packing them closer 
and closer together, and reminding me 
of the rhyme of my childhood— : 


“Who goes round my house this cold, 
dark night ? 
Old Bloody Tom with his butcher’s 
knife. 
What does he want ? 
sheep,” etc., etc. 


A good fat 


and so the person who was personating 
Old Tom at this made a pounce on one 
of us grouped there together, and then 
there happened a scrimmage, and so 
the game went on. This Welsh dog, 
having packed the sheep as close as 
herrings in a barrel, now looked down 
towards us, and gave a little yelp, as 
much as to say to his master, “‘ What 
next, sir ? ”’ 

The farmer turned to me, and said— 

‘Tell me how many sheep you wish 
him to bring down here to us ? ”’ 

“Do you mean to tell me that dog 
can count ? ” 

* Yes,” he replied. 

“Then let us have five of them.” 

The farmer shouted some wild Welsh 


phrase to the dog, and he instantly 
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turned and approached the compact 
mass. The sheep seemed to understand 
that this dog was their friend, and that 
they must obey him. They made no 
attempt to run away, but stood there, 
it appeared to us so far below, some- 
what in fear, interweaving among 
themselves, yet the mass as a whole 
motionless. The dog wedged in among 
them, cutting off a little group from 
the rest, then he-allowed one after 
another to leave the smaller coterie 
and return to the flock. When done 
with this process of elimination, exactly 
five had been left. He headed them 
down and down the slope, running this 
way and that without barking or fuss 
when some of them seemed inclined 
to stray, and a minute or two later the 
five sheep were on the road _ beside us, 
the dog panting, and looking up at his 
master for approval. 

** Well,” I said, “that beats any- 
thing I’ve ever seen.”’ 

And now, having come to the end 
of the incredible part, you may resume 
your reading as I resumed my journey 
up the valley ; and as I am not going to 
describe this valley, you may perhaps 
naturally wish to read a more complete 
account of it. If so, get when you can 
a book entitled * Pilgrimages to Old 
Homes,” which will cost you ten 
shillings and sixpence, and will be worth 
ten and a half times the money. It is 
written by the Reverend Fletcher Moss, 
author of ‘“ Three Local Histories,”’ 
** Folk Lore : Old Customs and Tales,”’ 
‘* Pilgrimages in Cheshire and Shrop- 
shire,” etc. ‘ Pilgrimages” is pub- 
lished, as all books should be, by the 
author, at the old Parsonage in Dids- 
bury, and its frontispiece is a picture 
of the abbey I have just passed. The 
photographs in this book are most ex- 
cellent, all taken by an amateur whose 
identity is disguised under the letter 
X., and who takes, develops and 
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prints his own pictures. They are the 
best [have ever seen done in any book 
or magazine. Now, this clergyman 
naturally talks ofabbeys and old manor- 
houses. I, being an unregenerate per- 
son, speak of pubs. 


The day was fearfully 


** Hts hot, and the sun shone 
‘warmest’ right on my back as I 
welcome at walked northward up the 
an Inn.” valley. In spite of the 


regulations of our bene- 
ficent Government, my thirst increased 
and increased. It seemed that I had 
walked at least twenty miles from Llan- 
gollen. I was to learn, to my dismay, 
that I had traversed no such distance. 
I saw that the road ahead of me ended 
against a public-house—the Red Lion, 
or the British Lion, or the White Lion, 
or the Marble Fawn, or the Fallow 
Deer, or some such name that escapes 
my memory. It stands there offering 
accommodation for man or beast. It 
never struck me that I was to come 
within neither of these categories. 
I approached, therefore, a little village, 
name still unknown to me, with the 
sandwiches in my pocket, with hunger 
oppressing me, and with a thirst, careless 
of what kind of beer was offered me, so 
long as it was wet. Invitingly a bench 
extended along the front of the pub, 
and there was another seat under the 
old tree, giving a lovely view of the 
long road up which I had climbed. It 
was an ideal spot, and I quickened my 
steps as I approached it. Knocking at 
the closed door, a tall and pleasant girl 
opened it. Good-looking, too, she was, 
and that in itself would not in the least 
detract from the taste of the beer. 
‘Miss,’ said I, most _ respectful, 
swinging off my cap, “ I would a large, 
cold bottle of beer, which I am willing 
to imbibe either off or on the premises, 
as is your custom.” 


She replied, * Where have vou come 
from ? ? and [ answered— 

*T have tramped all the way from 
Llangollen.” 

‘*T am sorry,” she responded, “ but 
I cannot serve you. The two miles and 
a half stipulated by law ends just ten 
feet further back than this door.” 

“Great Septimus Severus!” I cried 
in dismay. ‘* Do you mean to tell me 
it’s only two miles and a_ half to 
Llangollen ? ” 

“All but ten feet,” she replied 
serenely, being evidently particular 
about accuracy. 

*' Well, if I march into the house a 
distance of ten feet six inches, may I 
have the bottle of beer there ?”’ 

“No,” replied the girl firmly. 

‘* How about the garden at the back 
of the house ? I am willing to retreat 
to its most extreme corner, and consume 
the beer at the very furthest possible 
spot from Llangollen. I am an ex- 
ceedingly law-abiding person, but at 
the same time I am very thirsty.”’ 

‘I am sorry,’’ replied the girl, ‘‘ but 
we cannot serve anyone who has not 
come the legal distance.”’ 

“IT wish the builder had set this 
tavern a dozen feet further back,” 
said I regretfully. 

Our conversation was here inter- 
rupted by the arrival of two cyclists, 
hot and dusty with their exertion in 
pedalling up-hill from the canal to the 
tavern. I recognised them at once as 
two young fellows who had arrived 
at my hotel in Llangollen the evening 
before. 

‘“Two bottles of beer, Miss, if you 
please,’ said the foremost, as he sprang 
from his machine. 

‘Where do you come from ? ”’ asked 
the girl. 

‘“From Ruabon,” replied the un- 
blushing fictionist. 

Now Ruabon is several miles to the 
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east of Llangollen. The girl promptly 
brought them the beer, and they sat 
on the bench to enjoy it. I gazed at 
them reproachfully, but it had no 
effect. They were members of the 
C.T.C. So I tramped on up the valley, 
drawing consolation from the fact that 
virtue is its own reward. 

Gradually, however, as my days in 
Wales extended, I began to acquire 
wisdom and experience. Continual 
association with this simple-minded 
people, where revivals, singing matches, 
and strikes at the slate quarries are so 
popular, began to mitigate the evil 
with wnich London impregnates those 
who live within her borders. I do not 
doubt if Fate compelled me to live the 
rest of my life among the sylvan 
beauties of Wales I should become as 
humble and righteous as Lloyd George, 
M.P. When TIuse the phrase “ sylvan 
beauties,” I am referring, of course, 
to natural scenery, and not to one 
section of the inhabitants. My next 
thirst-quenching expedition was not 
only much more innocent than my 
endeavour for the beer, but much more 
successful. Although I had been de- 
feated by the barmaid, I think that my 
diplomatic victory over the milkmaid 
almost compensated for my previous 
disappointment. This incident hap- 
pened somewhat west of the valley I 
have been speaking of, and it occurred 
in the early morning. The world be- 
lieves the milkmaid to be free from guile 
and rather typical of rural innocence. 
This delusion is engendered by the 
stage. If ever a playwright wishes to 
throw an air of rustic simplicity over a 
scene, he introduces a milkmaid, who 
is pretty and coquettish, and sings 
nicely, and carries under her arm a 
wooden bucket which went out of 
fashion sixty-three years ago. The 
milkmaid wears her gown tucked up ; 
her arms are bare and beautiful, and 
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her straw hat is decorated with the 
flowers of the field. 

Bettws-y-Coed is the 
gem of Wales, and pret- 
tier than any place I 
know of in Switzerland 
or the Tyrol. Being an early riser, I 
got up one morning before any one 
else in the village was awake, and took a 
stroll up the valley of the Conway. By- 
and-bye a cart lane deflected on the left 
from the main road and a sign-board 
informed me that this was the way to 
the Fairy Glen. Up and up went the 
cart road, and finally ended against a 
stone wall, over which some steps gave 
the wayfarer access to a path which is 
an umbrageous dream of delight. The 
leaves are thick at Vallambrosa, and 
yet they are not so plentiful or so green 
as in the Fairy Glen. Far below, the 
turbulent river roars over the rocks, 
and between the trees that line this 
delectable path we catch glimpses 
of mountain-sides covered by dense 
forests. Towards the upper end of the 
path is a gate to the right, labelled “‘ To 
the Conway Falls. Admission Two- 
pence.’ It was too early for the gate- 
keeper to be present, and he had 
entangled the barrier too much with 
barbed wire and spikes, and things of 
that sort, for me to climb over, so no 
description of the Conway Falls will 
appear in the column. I suppose the 
person who owns the Conway Falls 
makes a good deal of money during 
the summer by taxing visitors, but on 
this occasion he made nothing out of 
me. He merely set going a train of 
reflection. Another vale, even more 
beautiful than the Fairy Glen, that ex- 
tending from the Swallow Falls two 
miles or more down to the village itself, 
is owned by a nobleman, and this noble- 
man charges nothing to the twenty 
thousand people or more who wander 
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annually up or down this romantic 
glen. 

However, all this has nothing to do 
with the milkmaid who is the theme of 
my discourse. The path up the Fairy 
Glen finally communicates with the 
highway, which is a highway indeed ; a 
beautifully-made road far up the moun- 
tain. I had begun to yearn for break- 
fast, and so made record time down 
this wide and winding thoroughfare. 
A farmhouse displayed a sign at its 
gate, on which was painted the words 
“New Milk.” Now, I am up to snuff 
far enough to be aware that if you wish 
succulent vegetables, really fresh eggs, 
and new milk you must seek for them 
in the unsophisticated avenues of a 
great city. If you expect to find these 
delicacies in the country, especially in 
some secluded part not in direct com- 
munication with any large town, 
you are apt to be disappointed. The 
milkmaid came to the back door in 
response to my call, and inquiry elicited 
the fact that new milk was twopence a 
glass, which is thus just double the 
J.ondon price. I said it ought to be 
good at that figure; she assured me 
it was. She was not nearly as pretty 
as the milkmaids I have seen on the 
stage, nor was she as picturesquely 
dressed. Instead of the melting orbs 
to which the young city swell invariably 
succumbs on the stage, her eyes were 
shrewd and calculating. It was ap- 
parently a suspicious thing that a man 
should call for a glass of milk so early 
in the morning, and I fear she thought 
I was a tramp who had slept out all 
night. Perhaps her confidence in hu- 
manity had previously been trifled 
with, but be that as it may, she sized 
me up, and said that it was customary 
for the twopence to be handed over 
‘before the milk was brought. With 
this I produced the copper coins, and 
placed them in her extended palm. 


The milkmaid then retired into the 
kitchen, leaving me standing by the 
gate. Presently she returned with a 
tumbler full of white fluid which she 
presented to me. I tasted it, and set 
the glass on the top of the stone gate- 
post. It was not only of yesterday’s 
date of publication, but it had been 
skimmed, and was diluted with nearly 
half its bulk of water. 

‘“ Perhaps,” said I severely, “* you 
have made the mistake of supposing | 
bought this liquid in order to drink it.” 

‘* For what else ? ’’ she asked. 

‘“*T have acquired it for the purpose 
of testing it. Doubtless you are aware 
that scientific instruments have now 
been brought to such perfection that if 
even a drop of water has been placed in 
this glass, the apparatus will indicate 
its presence. I hope that you also 
know that the diluting of milk with 
water and the vending of the same tsa 
punishable offence, and that the Go- 
vernment appoints inspectors who pur- 
chase so-called milk in order to learn 
something of its composition.” 

With this I took out a very official 
looking note-book and also a blue box 
which contained a brand new stylo- 
graphic pen. The woman had said 
nothing, but stood there regarding 
me with very wide-open eyes, and 
mouth also open, which would not have 
looked well on the stage. I opened the 
blue box, took out the stylographic pen, 
and was about to plunge it into the glass 
of milk when the woman sprang for- 
ward, seized the tumbler, and flung the 
milk on the grass. Then she disap- 
peared into the kitchen, and I thought 
I had lost my twopence, but a minute 
later she came out bearing a full glass 
of rich new milk. I tasted it; 1t was 
excellent, and I drained the glass with- 
out drawing breath. 

“You’re no Government 
tor,” said the woman. 


Inspec- 
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“T never said I was,” I replied. 
“T am. merely trying to adjust the 
wicked chicanery of the city to the 
transparent honesty of rural life. Good- 
bye, Madame,”’ and so I tramped down 
to Bettws-y-Coed and breakfast. 


I bade good-bye to 

B | Wales at Rhyl. The ten 
loving o'clock express for Lon- 
Lot. don will stop any morn- 
ing at Rhyl if there is a 

passenger on the platform going beyond 
Chester. There seemed to be hundreds 
of people getting away from Wales, 
and as I walked up and down the long 
tran every compartment, first, second 
and third, appeared to be full. At 
lat I had to content myself with a 
third-class compartment next to the 
engine. It contained five young 
fellows, most of whom were leaning 
out of the window, and I thought they 
mtended to keep the compartment 
to themselves, but such was not the 
case. They were merely saluting all 
the pretty girls they could see with 
hilarious remarks, some of which were 
responded to, and others treated with 
contempt. When the train left Rhyl 
the boys sat down, and I saw that they 
ranged in age from perhaps sixteen to 
probably twenty-two. I took them to 
be young fellows without any particu- 
lar harm in them, who had been along 
the coast for a Saturday-to-Monday, or 
at most a Friday-to-Tuesday, and they 
were bubbling over with high spirits, 
which took the form I have indicated ; 
in fact, during our journey one or other 
Was usually at the window, and when 
he saw a group of girls, he yelled at 
them, waved his handkerchief, named 
them Mary Jane or Sarah Ann, and 
blew kisses abroad. If the group of 
girls contained more than half a d>zen 
members, all the young fellows rushed 
ta the window and assisted in voci- 
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land. Sometimes the young ladies 
resented this familiarity, and tried to 
throw things at the train, but, as I 
have said, this was a fast express, and 
we were far away towards London 
before the missile could reach the spot. 
The company was very friendly with 
me during the intervals, told me much 
about themselves, but the moment 
the outlook at the window gave warning 
that young ladies were in the offing, 
all interest in my company ceased 
for the moment. They came from 
Birmingham, they told me, and I 
asked if all the inhabitants of that 
big city were as partial toward feminine 
society as they seemed to be, but before 
I could get information on this subject 
there was a rush to the window, 
and wild invitations to Tottie or Mary 
Jane to wait there till their return, or 
come and call on them at Birmingham. 
All in all, they were somewhat lively 
fellow travellers, and I found it rather 
difficult to continue reading George 
Borrow because of their simultaneous 
and headlong dashes from one side of 
the carriage to the other, depending 
whether the attraction was north or 
south of the line. 

When we reached Chester, they con- 
tinued their heartfelt protestations, 
although I warned them they might 
get into trouble with the railway 
authorities. The difference between 
my own age and that of the eldest of 
my companions may be surmised when 
I say that my line of investigation was 
entirely different from theirs. I was 
anxious to know when the dining-car 
was to be put on. At Rhyl they 
thought it would be attached to our 
train at Chester; at Chester they told 
me we would acquire it at Crewe. 
Reaching Crewe I received more definite 
particulars. Another section of the 
London, train would, be waiting for us 
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at Stafford, with the dining-car at- 
tached; our section would join the 
front section, and then I should have 
a chance for lunch. After leaving 
Crewe I asked the young men if they 
changed trains at Stafford. They told 
me this express went through Bir- 
mingham to London. Such a thing 
being quite possible, and my ticket 
giving me the choice of going either by 
Birmingham or Northampton, I saw 
no reason to question the state- 
ment. 

When we ran into the station at 
Stafford, the boys struck a gold mine. 
Our carriage stopped alongside, as 
you might say, a lady’s seminary. 
An excursion train was drawn up on the 
opposite side of the platform. It was 
still empty, but lined up before it were 
something like three or four hundred 
young women waiting to take their 
seats. They were being marshalled 
and kept in line by half a dozen fussy, 
anxious, middle-aged females. I must 
do my boys the justice to say they sur- 
passed themselves. The accents of 
true devotion sounded throughout the 
unromantic town of Stafford, to the 
dismay of the old maids in charge of 
the flock. Some of the girls laughed 
outright, some of them made faces at 
the boys, some answered back, and I 
regret to say that a few put out their 
tongues. The old maids commanded 
them to keep their backs toward our 
train, but the girls would look over 
their shoulders, and the young men 
were in Paradise. No railway official 
had time to bother with our obstre- 
perous and amorous carriageful. The 
traffic was something tremendous. 
Trains were late, and amid the senti- 
mental vociferations of the lads my 
plaintive voice might be heard begging 
to know the whereabouts of the dining- 
car. At last IT got one official to answer, 
very briefly— 


“The dining-car’s gone on _ to 
London long ago, sir. This train’s 
late.” 


** Then,” I said, “ for the love of the 
sixpence I shall bestow upon you, get 
me a_ lunch-basket. Cold chicken, 
ham, half a bottle of wine, and all that 
sort of thing, and hurry up,” which 
he did, and I put the basket in the rack 
above me, and sank back with a sigh of 
relief, while the lads protested that 
never, never, never would they forget 
Tottie, and Sarah Ann, and Mary Jane, 
and Sophronia, and Kitty, and Eliza. 
and Jenny and the rest. 

‘“ Look here,” I said to them, ‘* are 
you sure this train goes to Birming- 
ham ?” 

“Oh, certain,” said one. ‘It stops 
at New Street station. Ta-ta, Betsy. 
Meet me on the pier.”’ 

‘**T don’t wish to interrupt,” said I, 
‘but if I were you, I'd forget Betsy 
for a moment, and turn your eyes to the 
notice-board pointing to our train, 
which says * To Willesden and Lon- 
don only.’ ”’ 

This produced a momentary panic. 
but the railway men were hurrying back 
and forth, too busy to answer ques- 
tions, and a great movement took place 
in the ladics’ seminary, cach member 
of which was now getting a place on the 
excursion train, and our boys had got 
out their handkerchiefs and were pre- 
tending to sob at the threatened de- 
parture of so much beauty, while the 
beauties, whenever the old maids 
weren't looking, twisted their noses to 
show their contempt for their adorers. 
An official sprang into the compart- 
ment, breathlessly punched all our 
tickets, slammed the door, and next 
instant we were off. T enjoyed the 
cold lunch. shoved the basket under the 
seat, and, reading being impossible, 
dropped calmly off to sleep ino mv 
corner, 


10, 


Some time later I be- 


The came hazily aware of a 
Innocents commotion in the car- 
Abroad. riage, and I thought a 


sound of sobbing inter- 
mixed with my dreams of fluttering 
handkerchiefs and sentimental fare- 
wells. 

‘“What’s the matter?” 
wakening from my doze. 

‘“Why,” said one of the boys, in 
terror-stricken tones, “‘ we've just 
passed through Rugby.”’ 

‘** Flying,” sobbed another boy, as 
if the speed at which we went aggra- 
vated the disaster, whatever it was. 
My geographical knowledge is so hazy 
that not until I had consulted the map 
in the Bradshaw did I realise what the 
passing through Rugby meant. These 
boys were not going to see Birmingham 
on this journey. 

White panic had taken the place of 
the roseate dalliance which had charac- 
terised the beginning of our journey. 

The stern reality of life had suddenly 
overclouded its romance. 

‘TI think,” said I, “if you young 
fellows had paid more attention to 
the time-tables, and less to Tottie, 
vou would not now be charging wildly 
on to London.” 

A wail of despair arose at this, and I 
found that the boys were thoroughly 
terrified at the thought of the big city 
which none of them had ever seen. 
The second lad, who was crying, said 
they had no money to buy tickets 
back to Birmingham, and it seemed, on 
casting up accounts, they had only 
tenpence-halfpenny among the lot of 
them. Aside from that, they were now 
healthily hungry ; the effect of an carly 
breakfast and morning. sea-air at 
Llandudno. They had not, like me, 
been depending on dining-cars or lun- 
cheon-baskets, but looking forward to 
having dinner at home. Luckily, half 


I asked, 
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of my chicken was left, and a piece of 
bread, and some cheese, so I opened the 
lunch-basket, and divided the remnants 
among them, which I have reason to 
believe was much appreciated. 

‘“ Now,’ I said, “‘ listen tome. You 
have only yourselves to blame. You 
should have made inquiries at Rhyl, 
or Chester, or Crewe, and found out 
whether or not you were in the right 
train. Especially at Stafford, when I 
called your attention to the notice- 
board, you should have asked if this 
train stopped at Birmingham. Luckily 
for you, however, the railway has put 
itself in the wrong through one of its 
officials. The man who punched your 
tickets at Stafford, and didn’t order you 
out, took the burden off your shoulders, 
and put it on his own. Now, if there 
is any fuss at the terminus or at Willes- 
den, and if there is any objection on 
the part of the railway company to 
take you back free to Birmingham, you 
hang on to your tickets and insist that 
your weren’t warned. I think if you 
work your cards right, you may perhaps 
make the railway company buy you a 
bun and a glass of milk at Willesden 
Junction. It will do no harm to try 
it on, anyhow. I have been several 
weeks in Wales, and the simple-minded 
people have left me barely enough 
money to patronise a dining-car and 
hire a cab when I get home. Still, the 
remnants of my purse are enough to 
supply you with a good feed, and here 
youare. You don't in the least deserve 
the cash, but you will be in a position to 
warn Birmingham of the dangers of 
indiscriminate flirtation when you re- 
turn.” 

The boys shuddered at the mention of 
flirtation, took the money with what 
[ am sure was heartfelt gratitude, and 
when we came to Willesden Junction, | 
sprang off to put ino a word ino their 
favour with a stern official. However, 
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he was a man of experience, and un- 
erringly sized up that crowd for 
exactly what they were. The youngest 
had started sobbing again, and all 
firmly clutched their tickets as if these 
bits of pasteboard represented their 
ransom. However, the official said 


it was all right, and that there was a 


train in five minutes for Birmingham, 
and asked them to get over the bridge 
to the other platform. So they raised 


a simultaneous shout, and each one 
fervently shook hands with me, and 
away they went flying up the stairway. 
They paused, however, at the top, 
and seeing a group of ladies further 
down the platform, risked the Bir- 
mingham train, waved their handker- 
chiefs, and chanted joyfully— 

‘** Ta-ta, Tottie, we must leave thee!”’ 
—and that was the last I heard or saw 
of my friends from Birmingham. 
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THE HAGUE—CITY OF PEACE. 


Draren for “The Idler” by T. Raffles Darison, Hon. A.R.IPLA., Editor “ British Architect.” 


AHIMED-AL-HASSAN: 


A TALE OF THE PICTURE 


CITY 


By A. DEMAIN GRANGE 


Mlustiated by W. Herbert Holl way. 


three sides by high, loopholed 

walls, and on the fourth by 

white, flat-topped buildings, 
sweltering in the fierce glare of an 
African noon-day sun ; a heterogeneous 
conglomeration of baggage - laden 
camels, gaily caparisoned mules, fruit 
stalls and booths hung with richly- 
coloured carpets and cloth stuffs; a 
vast assemblage of dark-skinned men 
clad in every variety of picturesque 
Eastern costume ; groups of squatting 
women enveloped to the eyes in snowy 
haiks, and having the appearance of 
Miniature tents; a Babel of voices, 
incessant, harsh and emphatic—such 
was the great Soko, or market-place, of 
Souirah, the “‘ Picture City” of the 
Moors. 

Dick Railton and I had seen the 
like many times before. In Algeria, in 
the Tunisian desert-towns, in Egypt 
and Syria, always the same kaleido- 
scope of colour and turmoil of barter. 
Here, too, in Morocco, during our six 
months’ wandering in search of such 
sport as the country afforded, we had 
continually come upon similar scenes to 
that which now claimed our attention. 
Such is the universality of the un- 
changing East. 

We were both devotees of the rod, 
rifle, and gun. Men of leisure, though 
in no sense idlers, we had roamed the 
wild places of the earth together, seek- 
ing our pleasure in the toil and labour 
of sport, and finding in a strenuous, 
outdoor life the true secret of happiness 


\ WIDE, sandy space, bounded on 


and contentment—the Elixty Vite of 
the great alchemist, Nature. Now, 
after many years spent in many lands, 
we had come to this strange and little- 
known country of the Moors, attracted 
hither by we scarce knew what—lion, 
panther, wild-boar, gazelle, and the 
like ; or was it by the air of mysticism 
and romance that from time immemo- 
rial has clung to the name of Mogreb-el- 
Aksa ?* It would be hard to say. 
From Tetuan we had travelled 
through Fez and the Atlas country to 
Marakesh, and thence by the great 
caravan route to Mogodor (or Souirah), 
the principal port of Southern Morocco. 
No words of mine can adequately de- 
scribe the daily charm and fascination 
of our nomadic life during those long 
six months, nor paint the magic of those 
star-lit nights, when seated round the 
camp fire, with pipes alight, we talked 
over the day’s sport, or listened to the 
quaint, half-fanciful stories of Guda 
and Selim, our trusty henchmen. 
Never-to-be-forgotten days, full of sun- 
light, good-fellowship, and the keen 
excitement of the chase. Aye, and of 
danger, too; for was not the whole 
country-side ringing with the exploits 
of one Ahmed-al-Hassan, a mysterious 
personage from no man knew where, 
who, with his gang of sturdy rufhans, 
was the unholy terror of rich Arab 
merchants, and at the bare mention of 
whose name armed caravans fled panic- 
stricken through the mountain passes. 


But little we cared for Ahmed-al- 
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Hassan, or any other of his kidney, 
taking our chance, as we had so often 
taken it before, with stout hearts and 
a courage born of many successful en- 
counters with such gentry in all parts 
of the world. 

And now, by the grace of Allah, 
having completed our journey without 
let or hindrance, here were we standing 
in the market-place of the Picture City, 
and bidding a silent farewell to all that 
it meant for us, before going on board 
the steamer which was to bear us away 
to England and the civilization of the 
Twopenny Tube. 

Yes, we had seen it all before. The 
man wo stuck knives into the fleshy 
parts of uis anatomy, and looked as if 
he liked it; the story-teller with his 


eager audience squatting on the ground. 


THE GREAT SOKO, OR 


THE PICTURE CITY 


the snake-charmer with 
the 


before him ; 
his repulsive, if fangless, pets ; 
ubiquitous donkey boys, and the im- 
portunate beggars—we had seen them 
all before ; and, bismillah, we shall see 


them all again. The call of the East 
comes from such as these; it is im- 
perative and far-reaching. 

We were idly watching an unkempt 
old gentleman apparently igniting loose 
handfuls of straw by simply breathing 
upon them, when our attention was 
suddenly arrested by a dull, angry roar 
issuing from the neighbourhood of the 
main entrance to the Soko, and rapidly 
spreading from group to group, until 
our ears were deafened by the clamour 
around us. 

‘* Ahmed - al- Hassan! Ahmed - al - 
Hassan!” 
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The cry rose everywhere.  Snake- 
charmer and story-teller, miracles and 
merchandise, were alike forgotten as the 
crowd surged in excited waves towards 
the narrow, tortuous streets of the city. 

“By Jove!” exclaimed Railton, 
who had mounted a deserted pile of 
Moorish carpets. “It’s that brigand 
Johnny they’re after. And they mean 
to nab him, too! ”’ 

‘“ There’s a pretty stiff price on his 
head,’’ I assented. 

“Come along,” he cried, leaping 
down ; ‘I know a short cut that will 
bring us out into the thick of the fray.” 

Without waiting to hear my mildly 
uttered expostulations, he dashed across 
the Soko, and plunged into a maze of 
steep, cobbled alleys leading through 
the Moorish quarter to the centre of 
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the town. I followed him as best I could, 
stumbling along over the uneven pave- 
ments, at imminent risk of dislocating 
my ankle, if not breaking my neck. 

After some breathless minutes of un- 
expected twistings and turnings, we 
emerged into one of the wider tho- 
roughfares. Down this we raced as 
though we were the pursued, and not, 
in a manner of speaking, the pursuers. 
A sudden bend to the right—I skidded 
on the slippery cobbles like an over- 
driven motor-car—and we found our- 
selves in a long, narrow street, to all 
appearances quite deserted. Railton 
came to a halt outside an empty 
Moorish café. 

‘* Listen !** he cried, raising his hand 
to impose silence. A faint roar, as of 
breaking surf, filled the aur, 
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‘* They’re coming this way,” said I, 
between long gasps. 

““Then we’d better stand in this 
doorway, if we don’t want to be swept 
off our legs!” he exclaimed. 

Scarcely had he spoken when a lithe, 
tall figure darted out of an adjacent 
side-street, and came running swiftly 
towards us. A second later, a bronzed, 
agonised face was thrust into mine, and 
to my unutterable astonishment, a rich, 
deep voice said in perfect English : 

““ For God’s sake, help me! Those 
devils will kill me if ‘i 

He did not finish. Quick as light- 
ning, Railton had seized him by the 
arm and swung him into the café be- 
hind us. 

‘Close up,’ he whispered hoarsely, 
‘‘and we'll put the beggars off the 
scent !”’ 

He dragged out his cigarette case, 
and, extracting a cigarette, proceeded 
to light it with trembling hands. Long 
before he had succeeded in doing so the 
mob was upon us. An evil-looking 
Arab drew up, and demanded if we had 
seen the fugitive. The others thronged 
round, clamouring and menacing. It 
was a critical moment. A tremor, a 
(alter in speech or bearing, might have 
meant Lord knows what for us and the 
man whose life was in our keeping. 

But Railton came through it mag- 
nificently. He stared at the questioner 
dully, with just sufficient surprise and 
resentment in his manner to make it 
appear natural; then he shrugged his 
shoulders, and smiled easily. 

‘“A man running?” he said in 
Arabic. ‘°* Yes, sucha one had passed 
but a moment ago--that way.” He 
pointed down the street, and then 
turned to me, and asked, in calm, un- 
emotional tones, what it was [ had 
just been saying. 

The crowd surged onwards, led by 
the evil-looking Arab, and it was with 


the liveliest sense of satisfaction I had 
ever known that I heard its dull, 
sullen roar dying away in the far 
distance. 


“* Ahmed -al- Hassan! Ahmed-al- 
Hassan !”? 
* i * a 


Not until the street was quite empty 
again did we venture to alter our posi- 
tion. Then, assured that no one was 
in sight, we glanced cautiously into the 
café. Our first impression was that 
Ahmed-al-Hassan, if he it really was, 
had contrived to make his escape 
through the back of the building. But 
presently, as we stood revolving the 
possibility in our minds, the fringe of 
a divan was raised slightly, and the 
dark face of the stranger peered out 
from beneath it. 

‘Don’t move,” said Railton, cross- 
ing and sitting deliberately on the 
divan, and motioning to me to take a 
seat beside him. ‘“ You are English ? ” 
he asked, in a low, guarded voice. 

‘*Yes,’’> came the muffled answer 
from directly under us. 

‘““ What can we do for you ? ”’ 

“IT must reach my lodging—near the 
Port Gate.” 

“Hum!” Railton, “I 
scarcely see how——’’ He paused ab- 
ruptly, with a backward pressure of his 
heel, as a curtain on the other side of 
the café was lifted. and a greasy- 
looking Moor, whom we judged to be 
the proprietor, entered quietly. He 
seemed surprised to see us seated there, 
and advanced with an air of interro- 
gation. I promptly ordered two glasses 
of green tea with mint, adding a rider 
in my choicest Arabic to the effect that 
we desired to be served with despatch. 
The fellow nodded surlily, and turned 
to a small counter, where he proceeded 
leisurely to compound the drinks, while 
we cursed him softly under our breath. 

After he had set the glasses before 
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us, we expected that he would retire 
once more to the mysterious regions 
whence he came. In this, however, we 


were disappointed, for he strolled slowly . 


across to the door, and stood gazing 
vacantly into the street. We sipped 
our tea, and chatted on aimlessly, in 
the hope that he would soon take his 
departure. But our luck was set dead 
against us this time; and when he 
drew up a chair and settled himself com- 
fortably, with the evident intention of 
remaining 7” hoc situ for an indefinite 
period, we felt that the situation was 
becoming a decidedly unpleasant one. 


What our friend under the divan 
thought is more than I can say. 
Something had to be done. But 


what ? Wecould scarcely go on drink- 
ing green tea and mint all the afternoon. 
Besides, others might come in and thus 
reduce our chance of ultimate escape to 
a minimum, if not absolutely to nil. 
Again Railton’s quick wit was to the 
fore in meeting the emergency. 

‘** Look here,’ he whispered hastily, 
between our snatches of conversation, 
** you must go round to our hotel, and 
bring one of my duck suits, a pair of 
canvas shoes—yours are larger than 
mine—a topee-helmet, and a _ thick 
green veil, or a yard or two of mosquito 
curtain. Ill wait here, and try to get 
rid of that Moorish chap in the mean- 
time. It’s the only way.”’ 

‘* Right you are,’ I whispered back, 
grasping his meaning. 

“Don’t walk,” he added significantly. 

I nodded, rose from the table, and 
went to the door of the café. As [I 
passed the Moor, I made some casual 
inquiry concerning a certain leather- 
worker, whose shop I knew was in the 
direction I wanted to go. Then I 
passed out, and sauntered down the 
street, until a turning hid me from his 
view. After that I hurried along as 
fast as my legs would carry me, and 
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‘WE RACED AS THOUGH WE WERE THE PURSUED.”’ 


never paused to draw breath until I 
reached my destination. 

It took me but a few minutes to 
collect the required articles, and having 
thrust them into a large leather hand- 
bag, I dashed out again into the streets 
and made my way back with as little 
delay as possible. 

On nearing the café, I observed that 
the owner was no longer sitting at the 
door, and concluding that Railton had 
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managed to get rid of him, somehow, 
I quickened my pace. Just as I was 
on the point of entering, I ran full tilt 
into him as he hastened out, his eyes in- 
tently fixed upon a silver coin in the 
palm of his hand. I stood on one side 
to let him pass, having no wish to 
detain him. He smiled, and pocketed 
the coin with an air of intense satis- 
faction. 

‘’ The English lord, your friend, sent 
me to look for you,’’ he explained. 

““Oh!” said I, taken somewhat 
aback. 

‘* And now have I found you,” he 
concluded shortly, with a shrug and a 
grin I could have murdered him for. 

We entered the café together. Rail- 
ton’s face was a picture as he realised 
what had happened. He looked at me 
despairingly, as who would demand 
what further misfortune Fate might 
have in store for him. 

‘TI didn’t expect you so soon,” he 
remarked, forcing a ghastly smile. 

‘* The bag 7 as ready waiting for me,”’ 
I said, coolly, in Arabic, for the benefit 
of the Moor, who was eyeing us with 
interest. 

Railton ordered more green tea and 
mint, and while this was preparing we 
gazed at one another in blank dismay. 
What was to be the next move, since 
this had failed so signally ? Our eyes 
asked the question, but no answer was 
forthcoming. Some definite line of 
action was becoming more and more 
imperative. At any moment the crowd 
inight return, and finding us still there, 
might become suspicious. On the other 
hand, if the Moor learned that the 
notorious Ahmed-al-Hassan was hiding 
in his café, he would probably raise the 
hue and cry before we had time to 
make good our escape. We certainly 
might have fallen upon him and gagged 
him; but such a procedure was 
attended with the gravest risks, and 


could only be resorted to as a last 
extremity. On the whole, it seemed 
wiser to remain as we were, and trust 
to our luck to provide us with a way 
out of the difficulty. 

So we started upon our second glass 
of green tea with what composure we 
could muster, while our unconscious 
jailor sat huddled up in the chair by 
the door, barring our exit like some 
fleshy Gibraltar. 

I was looking thoughtfully before me, 
when suddenly I felt a light touch on 
my arm, and turned to find Railton 
staring at me with widely dilated eyes. 

“Tve got it!’ he exclaimed, in an 
excited whisper. 

“Got it 2?” said I, wonderingly. 

** By Jove, yes!’ he replied. ‘* Jaw 
away, man, and make as much row as 
ever you can!” 

I immediately waxed eloquent upon 
the subject of Fiscal Reform, raising 
my voice to its highest pitch, and 
thumping upon the table in the ap- 
proved manner of the platform orator. 
The Moor turned and regarded me with 
some surprise, then, probably thinking 
it was only another eccentricity of the 
mad Englishman’s, he resumed his 
former position of indolent ease. 

Railton stooped swiftly and whis- 
pered some words to the man beneath 
us, after which he took up the bag, and 
opening it carefully, drew forth a pair 
of white duck trousers. These he 
rolled into a bundle and hastily pushed 
under the dtvan with his foot. A 
moment later, I felt the seat gently 
heaving, and I knew that Ahmed-al- 
Hassan was wriggling into those trou- 
sers for all he was worth. How he ever 
got into them at all, lying at full length 
upon the ground, beats me! Then 
followed, at well-judged intervals, the 
loose military jacket and the canvas 
shoes, the while Railton and I kept up 
a heated and wildly illogical argument 
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that would have made Mr. Chamberlain 
writhe with indignation. 

The helmet and gauze veil seemed 
likely to prove troublesome, until 
Railton hit upon an ingenious plan 
which he communicated to me in a few 
words spoken in an undertone during 
one of my best rhetorical efforts. 
Then, after giving 
due warning to our 
prostrate friend, we 
rose slightly, and 
gently drew the 
divan forward as 
far as the table in 
front of us would 
permit. This 
amounted toa good 
foot, or more, and 
enabled Ahmed-al- 
Hassan to assume 
a sitting posture, 
hidden by the high- 
padded back. Rail- 
ton passed over the 
helmet and _ veil, 
and some three or 
four minutes later 
a softly - breathed 
“All right ” told us 
that the transfor- 
mation was com- 
pleted. 

What to do next 
was the question 
that now occupied 
our minds. If the 
discovery of the 
famous outlaw 
‘would have been 
fatal to our enter- 
prise, no less dis- 
astrous would be 
the sudden and 
mysterious appear- 
ance of a fantas- 
tically-garbed Eng- 
lishman from, ap- 
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parently, the bowels of the Earth. But 
here our good fortune came to our aid 
in the most unexpected manner. 

Suddenly from the nostrils of the 
motionless figure in the doorway there 
issued forth—oh, blessed sound !—a 
deep, revibratory snore / 


The rest was simple. Railton and I 


** CLOSE UP,” HE WHISPERED HOARSELY, ‘ AND WE'LL PUT THE BEGGARS OFF THE SCENT.’” 
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started to our feet, and were joined 
almost immediately by a tall, ludicrous 
apparition clad in a suit of white ducks 
several sizes too small, and a helmet as 
many sizes too large; while his face 
was shrouded in a double thickness of 
green gauze veiling, through which 
only the gleam of his teeth and the 
whites of his eyes were visible. 

Railton led the way, the stranger 
came next, and [ brought up the rear. 
in this order we stepped gingerly past 
the sleeping Moor, and succeeded in 
gaining the street without rousing him 
from his stesta. We then proceeded 
hastily in the direction of the Port 
Gate—or, I should say, as hastily as 
was possible in view of the bulky gar- 
ments stuffed into the legs of the white 
duck trousers. 

Our companion attracted very little 
notice, walking silently in the middle, 
and seeming indisposed to run any 
risks by conversing on the subject of 
his identity ; while, for our part, we 
were too anxious to get this business 
safely over to trouble him with ques- 
tions just then. 

Presently he stopped in front of a 
Moorish arch, filled in by a massive, 
nail-studded door, in which was a 
small wicket-gate. 
open, he stepped in and motioned to 
us to follow him. This we did, and 
found ourselves in a_ low, vaulted 
passage, with doors on either side, and 
a corresponding gateway at the further 
end. Through this he led us into 
a spacious courtyard surrounded by 
arches decorated with Moorish §ara- 
besques. The centre of the courtyard 
was occupied by a large fountain, and 
the pavement was beautifully tessel- 
lated. Standing in the shadow of one 
of the arches were some basket-chairs, 
and a small Moorish table of exquisite 
workmanship. Towards these our 
mysterious host waved his hand, with 
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what we telt was a smile could we have 
seen it. 

‘* Pray be seated,” he said, in his rich, 
musical voice, ‘‘ and I will rejoin vou 
as soon as I have made some necessary 
alterations in my—ah—toilette.” 

We bowed and took the proffered 
seats, secretly wondering what manner 
of brigand was this, who could play the 
host so graciously and carry himself 
with so much ease and dignity in the 
somewhat trying circumstances. Then 
we reflected that he was an English- 
man, and felt that to be explanation 
enough. 

Shortly after Ahmed-al-Hassan had 
disappeared through a small doorway 
on our left, an Arab boy emerged from 
behind a screen on the opposite side of 
the courtyard, bearing a tray on which 
was set out a tempting assortment of 
cooling drinks, such as iced sherbet, 
lemon water, coffee-ice, and even the 
Britannic whiskey and soda. These he 
placed before us, and withdrew, after a 
deep salaam, as noiselessly as he had 
come. 

‘* This chap does himself jolly well,” 
remarked Railton, helping himself to a 
glass of sherbet. 

“And what is more he does his 
guests jolly well,” said I, appropriating 
a coffee-ice. 

‘* T wonder who he is ?”’ he continued. 

‘‘ Ahmed-al-Hassan,’’ I reminded 
him, with a smile. 

He looked at me absently for some 
moments. “Ah, well!’ he © said, 
“somehow he doesn’t exactly fit in 
with my idea of a brigand—that’s all ! °’ 

‘Nor with mine,” I replied. 

After that we said no more, but de- 
voted our energies to imbibing the 
refreshing liquids so thoughtfully pro- 
vided for us. 

I felt a delicious sense of ease and re- 
laxation as I leaned back in my chair 
and watched the pigeons circling round 


the great fountain. Now that the ex- 
citement and the necessity for prompt 
action were passed, I realised how dan- 
gerous had been the enterprise upon 
which we had so recklessly embarked. 
In a country like Morocco, it is not well 
to mix oneself up with street brawls, 
and for a stranger to incur the wrath of 
the natives is nothing short of mad- 
ness. And yet, could we have acted 
differently when a_ fellow-countryman 
claimed our assistance? Assuredly 
not—even though he were Ahmed-al- 
Hassan, the terror of the Atlas! 

Suddenly I became conscious of a 
moving shadow on the pavement at 
my side. I looked up quickly, and be- 
held a_ tall, well-knit Englishman, 
deeply bronzed, and wearing an admir- 
ably fitting suit of light grey tweeds. 
It was Ahmed-al-Hassan. 

‘“You are surprised ?”’ he said, a 
pleasant smile lighting up his hand- 
some, clean-cut features. 

‘“ More than surprised,” said I. 

Railton set down his glass and stared 
at him in frank astonishment. The 
stranger took a vacant chair between 
us. 

‘Well, well!’ he laughed. “ They 
say that clothes make the man, and ’pon 
my word, I’ve little enough to thank 
them for, since they've made me 
Ahmed-al-Hassan ! ”’ 

‘‘ But—are you not ? ”’ I stammered. 

“On my faith, no!” he replied. 
“Tam simply John Westcott, and the 
nearest approach to brigandage I can 
remember being guilty of was when in 
my boyish days I visited a certain 
orchard that was out of bounds, you 
know.” 

‘Then how came you to have that 
crew at your heels?” asked Railton, 
In some surprise. 

“The explanation is easy. I have 
always been interested in Iastern 
manners and customs, and, as you per- 
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haps are aware, I have written several 
books dealing with Oriental life in 
Egypt, India, Persia, and elsewhcre.”’ 
We bowed our assent, having eagerly 
devoured the books referred to, in our 
leisure moments.. “‘ Very well,’’ he con- 


‘* IN A SUIT OF WHITE DUCKS WHICH DID NOT FIT HIM.” 


tinued, ‘“‘a year ago I conceived the 
idea of writing a similar work upon 
Morocco and the little-known regions 
beyond the Atlas mountains ; and in 
order to reach those parts hitherto un- 
visited by Europeans, I adopted the 
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disguise of a native hill-man, such as I 
appeared to-day. My perfect com- 
mand of Arabic, and intimate know- 
ledge of all forms of native life, ren- 
dered me free from any suspicion, and 
I came and went as I listed, even pene- 
trating into the sacred shrines and 
mosques usually deemed inaccessible 
to the Unbeliever. But it seems, and, 
indeed, I have been frequently warned, 
that in my native make-up I bear a 
striking resemblance to the famous 
brigand Ahmed-al-Hassan. How close 
that resemblance is, I leave you to judge 
from what happened to-day.” 

“They took you for Ahmed-al- 
Hassan !”’ I exclaimed. 

‘* Precisely. To have attempted to 
undeceive them would have been worse 
than hopeless, mad with fury as they 
were, and fired by the thought of gain— 
always a powerful stimulant to the 
Eastern mind. Long before I could 
have made myself heard, I should have 
been literally torn to pieces, so con- 
vinced were they that I was the 
plunderer of their caravans and the 
murderer of their kinsfolk.” 

“But how do you account for the 
fact that a similar mistake has not 
occurred before ? ” I asked. 

“It has—in one or two instances,”’ 
he replied. ‘“‘ But then I had no diff- 
culty in making my escape, or getting 
some Arab with whom [I had had deal- 
ings to vouch for my—shall I say, re- 
spectability.”’ 

*“Ought not such incidents to have 
acted as warnings to you?” said 
Railton. 


“Certainly they ought. And, for 
the matter of that, I did make certain 
changes in my disguise calculated to 
lessen a resemblance so undesirable. 
But by some unfortunate chance they 
seem only to have intensified it. Any- 
how, I shall not run the risk again. 
My boxes are all ready packed, and I 
am leaving for England by to-night’s 
steamer.” 

“So are we!” I cried. 

““That’s good hearing!” he said, 
grasping our hands in turn. “ And now 
I have to thank you fs 

‘*Oh, never mind that!” broke in 
Railton, blushing like a_ school-girl 
under his tan. ‘“‘ You’re safe, and 
we re safe, and—and so that’s all right, 
you know!” 

Westcott said nothing, but busied 
himself in pouring out three pegs. I 
noticed, however, that his hand shook 
slightly as he did so. 

““Here’s to our better acquaint- 
ance,” he said, raising one of the 
glasses. 

We drank the toast, as such toasts 
should be drunk, silently, almost re- 
verently. It was no idle friendship we 
pledged that afternoon in the sun- 
bathed courtyard of the Picture 
City. 

‘“By Jove!” exclaimed Railton, 
some minutes later. “‘ You must have 
felt pretty bad all that time.” 

“The worst part,’? said Westcott, 
turning to me, “ was walking in those 
shoes of yours. They pinched abomin- 
ably.” 

That broke the tension. 
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By HAROLD J. BLACK 


Illustrated — by 


UNTER sat back in his chair 

and puffed thoughtfully at his 

cigar. He had the air of a 

man well pleased with himself. 

On the table before him lay a number 

of proofs, and presently he turned these 

over with a touch which suggested 

that they were to him what gold is 
to a miser. 

The proofs were the bones, as it were, 
of the next issue of his magazine ; and 
it 1s perhaps not to be wondered at 
that he fingered them lovingly. Bun- 
ter’s Magazine had become a household 
name throughout the length and 
breadth of the land. 

In days when competition among 
magazines was as keen as black frost it 
was no mean feat to have evolved a 
magazine which stood, in the words of 
the most recent press notice, “ head 
and shoulders above its contem- 
poraries.”” And Bunter, having borne 
the brunt of the work, was entitled to 
the full measure of praise. He had, 
single-handed, pushed his magazine to 
the top. His judgment had admitted 
of no right of appeal. If Bunter said 
‘“no,’’ no one ever dreamed of suggest- 
ing that an affirmative remark would 
be more appropriate ; no one, that is, 
save only Bunter’s wife, who was a 
notable exception. Yet she was less 
notable than would have been the case 
had she been less biased. 

Mrs. Bunter wrote stories for the 
Magazines. 

The sentence is fully entitled to a 
paragraph to itself, because the fact 
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which it announces was the fly in 
the ointment of Bunter’s domestic 
felicity. 

In passing, it may be explained that 
while Mrs. Bunter wrote stories for the 
magaziues, the magazines showed them- 
selves reprehensively ungrateful. In 
other words, Mrs. Bunter, although she 
wrote for, was not a contributor to the 
magazines. This situation is one which 
may appeal to a number of readers. 

That the domestic felicity of the 
Bunters was sometimes thrown off the 
plumb, as it were, by Mrs. Bunter’s 
literary ambitions is a matter which 
can scarcely create wonder when it is 
known that Bunter placed his maga- 
zine pre-eminently before all else, his 
wife included. Naturally, being the 
wife of an editor-proprietor, she ex- 
pected the stony path of the literary. 
aspirant to be fairly smooth for her, 
although she admitted that for anyone 
else to expect such favouritism was 
absurd. But Bunter was adamant. 

“When you write something good 
enough,” he had said frequently, ‘‘ I 
shall publish it in my pages.” - 

It was not a very kind remark, 
coming from one who believed her 
literary work was doomed to perpetual 
failure. He had never refused to 
criticise her manuscripts, and each one 
confirmed him more and more in this 
belief. He further believed that if any- 
thing ever appeared in print over her 
signature it would be because some 
luckless editor had suffered from an 
attack of liver while reading it, 
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Nothing but liver could make any one 


see good in Mrs. Bunter’s stories. 

Bunter’s thoughts turned to his wife 
iis he sat before his proofs smoking his 
cigar. Poor littke woman! He re- 
gretted very much that he could give 
her no encouragement. But how could 
he? Bunter’s Magazine was—well, 
somebody had once called a certain 
issue ‘“‘literature’’; and the editor 
had since striven to work up to the 
high standard thus set before him. His 
ambition was to issue month by month 
& magazine unsullied by any contri- 
bution which did not bear the stamp 
of genius. 

That meant hard work. It ac- 
counted for the fact that he was fre- 
quently in the office when other people 
were thinking of rising for breakfast, 
and that he was as often as not still in 
the office when the same people were 
turning into bed. 

Suddenly he pulled out his watch. 

‘“Good gracious!’”’ he exclaimed. 
‘* Eleven-thirty ! ” 

Still he made no movement, late 
thoughit was. He put away his watch, 
and resumed the reverie which the act 
of looking at it had interrupted. 

At last, however, he rose with a sigh, 
and gathered his proofs together. 

‘“ Heigh-ho!”’ he exclaimed aloud. 
‘I do wish she could write something 
good enough for me.” 

The remark showed that although he 
was an editor, he had a kind heart. 
Some people believe that this is a 
physical, or anatomical, impossibility. 

He had switched off the light after 
putting on his coat and hat, and was in 
the act of leaving, when the sound of a 
door being shut arrested him. He was 
not a nervous man, but a feeling closely 
akin to alarm seized him. The hour 
was late, he was alone in the building, 
and he knew there were no doors which 
the wind could have banged, even 


assuming there had been any wind. As 
a matter of fact, the night was as calm 
as it could be. | 

He turned on the light again, opened 
wide the door, and peered down the 
staircase. The ray of light did not 
extend very far down the stair, but, 
after listening intently for some time, 
he began to wonder whether his imagi- 
nation had not played him a trick. 
Had he really heard a door close, after 
all ? 
As he listened, a clock in a near-by 
church struck midnight, and, with an 
exclamation of impatience, he again 
switched off the light and proceeded 
downstairs‘ 

He was half-way down, groping his 
way in nearly total darkness, when a 
sudden brilliant flash of light caused 
him to halt. For a moment he stood, 
believing that an electric fluid had 
struck the building; then, just as he 
was coming to his senses, a cloak was 
thrown about his head. 

He struggled violently, but to no 
purpose. The cloak was fast about him 
and some one’s arms gripped him 
firmly. 

** Let me go! ”’ he yelled, indignantly. 
‘‘ This is an outrage! Let me go! ” 

Something was pressed hard against 
his mouth to prevent further speech. 

* It’s all right,”’ a voice said quietly. 
‘“ This 1s very unpleasant, but neces- 
sary. You must keep quiet, or——"' 

Bunter was not alarmed by the 
threat conveyed in the breaking off of 
the sentence, but he made no further 
attempt to shout. It would, indeed, 
have been useless to have done so, for 
the hand, or whatever it was, on his 
mouth was pressed close. 

Presently he was hoisted to some 
one’s shoulder and was carried down- 
stairs. He counted the steps—one 
two, three (each was a bump); but 
when he had reached sixty he knew 
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that there was little use in continuing 
to count—at least, for the purpose of 
finding out where he was going. Evt- 


“BUNTERS MAGAZINE” 


By its light he saw that he was in a 
large cellar, the only furniture of which 
was an easy chair anda bed. That it 


contained even these comforts was 
something to be thankful for, but the 
feeling in his heart was not one of 


dently he was not being taken outside 
the building, for from the place where 
he had been assaulted there were 
only thirty steps to the street door 
—s3ixty in all from his room. As to 
what was below the level of the 
street he had never sought to in- 
quire, and was therefore in com- 
plete ignorance. 

He was beginning to think that 
the descent would never cease, 
when his bearer gave a_ sigh of 
relief and deposited him on the 
ground. 

There was much moving about 
for a minute or two, then a silence 
which the voice he had previously 
heard broke. 

** We're going to leave you here, 
Mr. Bunter. After we’ve gone you 
will find it quite easy to get free 
from the cloak, the necessity for 
which we much regret. We hope you'll 
have a comfortable night.”’ 

A door opened and closed, the key 
being turned in the lock, and then 
there was the sound of footsteps which 
grew fainter and fainter until they 
ceased. After that there was a deep 
silence. 

Bunter lay still for a minute, his 
mind a blank. The treatment to 
which he had been subjected had de- 
prived him of even the power to think. 
This faculty returned to him presently, 
however, and he remembered his cap- 
tor’s words as to freeing himself from 
the cloak. That seemed the best thing 
to do, and he spent the next ten minutes 
in doing it. 

He was relieved to find that he was 
not in darkness. An oil lamp, which 
he recognised as one that had stood on 
his own table, rested on a shelf half- 
way between the floor and the ceiling. 
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thankfulness so much as one of right- 
eous indignation that a respectable 
citizen of a civilised town should have 
been subjected to such atrocious treat- 
ment, and for no cause whatever. 

But was it for no cause? Bunter 
gave a violent start as he recollected 
that a month or two earlier Bunier’s 
Magazine had contained an able article 
entitled ‘‘ Anarchists and Their Ways.”’ 
The article had created quite a sensa- 
tion owing to the exposures which it 
had contained. 

A cold shiver ran down the editorial 
back as Bunter put two and two to- 
gether and made them exactly four. 
Doubtless the article had been a cause 
of offence in Anarchist circles, and 
this—his seizure—was the _ result. 
What the ultimate consequence would 
be he shuddered to think. 

Bunter threw himself on the bed and 
faced the situation as bravely as circum- 
stances would permit—that is to say, 
not very bravely. And in half an hour 
he had come to the conclusion that if 
he had the means of communicating 
with his wife, the only thing he could 
tell her would be to order her widow’s 
weeds quam primum. 

When he had thoroughly grasped the 
situation his thoughts became less per- 
sonal, and he began to wonder what 
would become of his magazine. That 
it would maintain its present high 
level of excellence, with some one else 
in the editorial chair, was not to be 
thought of. He did hope, however, 
that as worthy a successor to himself 
as possible would be obtained. Then, 
in days to come, people would buy the 
magazine, and would tell the story of 
its founder’s tragic death. 

Bunter so thoroughly associated him- 
self with his magazine that he actually 
found a grain of solace in the thought 
that his death would increase, at all 
events temporarily, the circulation of 


the publication. The next number— 
the April number—would sell like hot 
cakes. 

He sprang from the bed and began 
to pace the floor in quick, agitated steps 
as the thought struck him that there 
was no one in a position to see to the 
issue of the next number. He had 
subordinates of course, but he had 
kept them so subordinate that they 
were quite incompetent without his 
guiding hand. 

Hours later he fell asleep, determined 
he would ask his captors to spare his 
life until he could see the April issue of 
the magazine on the press. After that 
he was ready to die. 

He was awakened in the morning bv 
the smell of fried ham and eggs. 
Jumping up, he found that a big man, 
masked, had come into the room with 
a breakfast tray. 

Bunter recollected his determination 
of the preceding night. 

‘“‘T have a favour to ask,”’ he said. 
‘* In less than a week Bunter’s Magazine 
for April should be issued to ane eager 
public, and——”’ 

“It will be issued, never fear,’’ was 
the reply. ‘“‘ We'll see to that.” 

‘* But—but you can’t do it!”’ ex- 
claimed Bunter. ‘‘ The thing is im- 
possible. No one save myself can 
make sure that everything is in order. 
Won’t you spare my life for a few days, 
a week at the outside, and allow me to 
occupy my old chair? I[ll surrender 
at the end of the time, and you 

The masked man chuckled. 

‘“I’m sorry,” he said, “ but I—we 
can’t doit. We're acting under orders, 
you know, and whatever our sympa- 
thies may be, we——”’ 

. Sympathy be blowed !’ 
ter. “* I—— 

He stopped suddenly and _ stared 
vacantly after his visitor as he dis- 
appeared through the door. 


> cried Bun- 
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Poor Bunter! It was hours before 
he even remembered that food was at 
his side; and such was his state of 
perturbation that he ate the ham and 
eggs and drank the coffee without seem- 
ing to notice that they were stone cold. 

The day dragged on slowly, each 
moment (which should have been 
sweet inasmuch as it might be his last 
for all he knew) being like an hour. 
The only interruptions to his solitude 
were two, at mid-day and in th> even- 
ing, when the masked man brought 
respectively luncheon and dinner. 

On each occasion Bunter resumed 
his pleading of the morning, but in so 
doing he wasted his breath. His gaoler 
informed him that the April number of 
the magazine would be issued as usual 
without fail. 

The next day and the three following 
days passed as the first had donc. 
There was, however, a difference in his 
feelings. His confinement, coupled 
with the refusal of his desire, tended to 
lessen the fear of the death. which 
awaited him. He had worked himself 
into such a state of nervous irritability 
over his magazine that he came gra- 
dually to hope that the end might come 
soon. 

On the morning of the sixth day, 
Bunter awoke very suddenly. He had 
been dreaming that the anarchists had 
issued the April number of his maga- 
zine, with, attached to each copy, a 
Small bomb which, by means of an 
ingenious contrivance, exploded when 
the magazine was opened. 

It was certainly the worst nightmare 
Bunter had ever experienced. And it 
was so vivid that even after he was 
awake he seemed to see and to hear the 
bombs exploding. 

He felt no surprise, therefore, when 
his eye fell on the familiar cover of his 
magazine lying on his breakfast tray. 
This, then, was to be the manner of his 


death! He would pick up the maga- 
zine, open it, and—Presto! He would 
enter that world where editors cease 
from editing and contributors are at 
rest. 

He stretched out his hand (the im- 
pulse was irresistible) and boldly seized 
the magazine. 

No explosion followed, but he barely 
noticed the fact in his eagerness to dis- 
cover whether the April number had 
suffered by his enforced absence. 

He turned over the pages, and his 
eyes dilated with joy as he recognised 
the gems which had lain before him in 
proof on the eventful night of his 
abduction. Ah, it was glorious to see 
them! Death would be almost easy 
now. 

He turned next to the contents page 
and ran his eye down it. Then his face 
went white, and he stared fixedly. 

The line that had caught his atten- 
tion was as follows :— 

Trickery. A Story....Evelyn 
Bunter.” 

Bunter read and re-read the line 
until his eyes almost started out of his 
head. Then he hastily donned his 
clothes, and hardly knowing what he 
was doing, rushed over to the door and 
shook the handle violently. To his 
surprise the door suddenly opened. 

He tore upstairs to his office, three 
steps at a time. In his private room 
sat Devlin, one of his assistants. 

“What the Devlin, devil—I mean, 
what the devil does this mean ? ’”’ he 
roared, shaking his copy of the maga- 
zine in the young man’s face. 

Devlin sprang to his feet. 

‘**I—I’m glad to see you, sir. 
you quite better ?”’ 

‘* Better ?”’ cried Bunter, “* better ? 
I—I was never ill in my life!” 

Devlin looked surprised, but quickly 
came to the conclusion that his supc- 
rior’s illness had not been physical only. 


Are 
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‘Mrs. Bunter told us that you had 
been—er—unwell, sir,’ he said paci- 
fically. ‘‘ And we thought you must be, 
aS you disappeared at so—er—critical 
atime. It was too bad, sir, to sub- 
stitute Mrs Bunter’s story for Peter- 
son’s just at the last moment. We had 
to work night and day—and without 
your assistance it was no joke, I can 
assure you.” 

Bunter had listened to this explana- 
tion in silence. He could, indeed, 
hardly have spoken, as his mind was 
busy working, and in a dim kind of way 
he was beginning to see things as they 
really were. 

“Oh!” he said. And then his 
mouth set in firm lines. “I suppose 
I’m—er—free to go home ? ”’ 

Devlin, not being aware that his 
employer had been incarcerated and 
still felt the effects thereof, thought the 
question a strange one. He again 
came to the erroneous conclusion, how- 
ever, that Bunter’s illness had been 
partly mental. 

“Oh, quite, sir,” he replied. ‘“‘ You 
see, we can Slack off a little now because 
the April number has been issued.”’ 

“Damn !”’ cried Bunter, and his eyes 
rolled strangely. 

He rushed off and flung himself into 
the first empty hansom, telling the man 
to drive like the wind. 

Bursting into his library where his 
wife sat at a table writing diligently, he 
tried to pour out the torrent of invec- 
tive which seemed to meet the situation. 
She was the first to speak, however, for 
his indignation was so intense it caused 
a temporary loss of speech. 

‘“Good-morning, Will,” 
calmly. 

“Explain, please,’ he said curtly, 
when he could once more speak. “ You 
had me imprisoned ? ” 

Mrs. Bunter laid down her pen and 
sat back. 


she said, 


‘“Now, my dear boy,” she said 
quietly, ‘‘ there’s nothing to be gained 
by making a scene. All is fair in love, 
war, and literature, and——”’ 


‘Literature !’’ interrupted her 
spouse, sarcastically. 
‘* Please don’t interrupt, Will. It is 


said that where there’s a will there’s a 
way, but in my case I know that it was 
exactly the opposite. Where there’s 
no Will—so I had you put out of the 
way.” 

Bunter sat down, breathing heavily. 

“Who was the masked man ?”’ he 
asked presently, for in spite of himself 
he was interested. 

“My cousin, Tom Grilling. He was 
assisted by one or two of his friends. 
And the unoccupied cellar at the foot 
of your building came in very handy. 
I had it furnished for you. Were you 
quite comfortable ? ” 

Bunter ignored the kindly solicitude. 

‘“And you took my place?” he 
asked. 

She nodded. 

‘** As well as I could. I gave it out 
that you were ill—too ill to be worried 
with business, and your assistants never 
got an inkling of the truth although 
you were down below all the time. You 
perhaps noticed that I did a little 
editing—only a very little.”’ 

Bunter,who had been growing calmer, 
glared furiously at her. 

‘IT know,” he said fiercely. “‘ It will 
take me months and months to free the 
magazine from the odium attaching to 
it by the publication of ‘ Trickery ’ in 
its pages. ”’ 

It was a cruel remark, and Mrs. 
Bunter resented it. 

‘You have not read the story,”’ she 
sald. 

‘* No,’ returned Bunter, ‘‘ and——" 

‘** But other people have,’’ she in- 
terrupted, triumphantly. ‘“‘ Read that.” 

“That” was a cutting from the 
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Daily Sheet, the one newspaper whose 
literary judgments were admitted to be 
sound. It ran :— 

“We have received the April num- 
ber of Bunter’s Magazine, which is, as 
usual, super-excellent. A number of 
stories by well-known writers make an 
exceedingly attractive contents bill. 
The story, however, which we select as 
showing special merit is by an unknown 
writer, Evelyn Bunter. We have no 
hesitation in pronouncing ‘ Trickery ’ a 
masterpiece.” 

Bunter looked up and met his wife’s 
eyes. 

‘“T am engaged on another story,” 


she said, indicating the manuscript 
before her. 

Bunter swallowed his pride. He 
was an editor, and as every unsuccessful 
contributor believes, no one is more 
liable to err in literary judgment ; 
but he had the saving grace of 
humour. 

‘““It may be in time for the June 
number—if suitable,” he said. Then 
he added thoughtfully : “‘ By-the-bye, 
the last sentence In your newspaper 
cutting is wrong. It should not read 
‘ Trickery ’ is a masterpiece, but that 
its publication was a masterpiece of 
trickery.” 


THE TEACHER 


BY FRED BUCKLEY 


LovE was fishing in a stream, 

While his thoughts were in a dream 
Of the hearts he once had caught. 
Now, he fished all day for naught. 


Here he sadly sighed and cried, 
But anon, his eyes were dried: 
And his heart beat high for joy, 
Thus so soon to find employ. 


Two more fishers near him sat, 
Both as blind as any bat 

To the love each had for each. 
What at chance for Love to teach! 


He their lines entangled fast, 
So that time went flying past, 
As they tried—but all in vain— 
To untie the lines again, 


Happiness seemed all around, 
As they knelt upon the ground. 
Till Love suddenly revealed 
What he had so long concealed ! 
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BICYCLE. CLUE 


By REX RAY 


Illustrated by Arthur E. Gonne 


MR. THOMPSON’S BIRTHDAY. 


FTEN has it occurred to me that, 
in the fulfilment of my mission 
a greater tact is required and 
exercised than most people 
know of. The stratagems I find it 
necessary to resort to at times for 
obtaining information are calculated 
rather to increase my enemies than my 
popularity. Yet, in face of this, and 
the tempting offers I have sometimes 
had made to me for the suppression of 
certain little compromising details, I 
seem only to gather together courage 
to speak more boldly. 

It was the anniversary of Mr. 
Thompson’s first appearance on the 
surface of our planet. The gifts were 
few, but the good wishes many, and the 
attendance of members as numerous as 
ever. The goal selected was the fishing 
town of Povoa, and the day was fine. 
The short-sighted Mr. Gilbert, with 
great enthusiasm, had sent a man 
previously to order the luncheon, and 
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make arrangements for tea. This, 
while astounding everybody who heard 
of it, met with their approval; and 
some were of the opinion that it was a 
step in the direction of a reconciliation. 

‘* Who-oo-oop ! Scorcher! Out 
of the way there. Hold on a minute.”’ 
(Jingle—Jingle—Jingle.) 

With these and similar expressions 
and noises, the club set out. The start 
was made from a place called Carrica, 
and the number was thirty. 

The President turned up in very 
good time, and was cheered on arrival. 
The Vice-President, leaping into the 
pedal at once, called on some others to 
come along quietly, and was next seen 
at lunch. The Treasurer punctured. 
The Secretary was observed, for one 
brief moment, beside the Dona Antonia, 
the droop of his shoulders in striking 
contrast with the delicate outline of 
his distinguished neighbour. On the 
approach of the British Vice-Consul, 
however, he darted ahead. 
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Would that I had the space and the 
power of describing each detail in full! 
The sun shone fiercely, and the heat 


(int 


grew greater as the day 
wore on. It was intensely 
hot, but never disagreeable. 

As the somewhat affected 
Mr. Thompson remarked in 
that poetic vein to which he 
occasionally ascended: “O 
thermometer! You lie, you 
bulb-footed rascal, you. And 
you, you god of thieves 
within. You have stolen a 
march on us. You were 
ten degrees lower, at least, 
in England, when the heat 
was greater. What meanest 
thou ? ” 

And those who are in the 
know will agree with Mr. 
Thompson, and explain it in 
this way—that the heat in 
Portugal is far less oppres- 
sive than it is in England ; 
and this must be attributed 
to the higher roof, the almost 
endless scope above, the 
bright blue sky so far away, 
which soon removes all stufh- 
ness. 

Seeing that I have wan- 
dered from the sequence of 
events, I shall endeavour to 
retrieve my position once 
more witha few quotations 
from the pages of my note- 
book : 

“* Occasional glimpses were 
caught of a horseman. Oh, 
how we pitied him! How 
could he possibly look so 
contented, chafing along, 
though it be on the finest 
animal existing, while we 
wereon wheels? People lazily 


basking in the sunshine, some with 
guitars and others singing, 


‘‘ OTHERS WERE SERENADING.” 


others _ bikes. 
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dancing or serenading, and an English- 
man, with some house-dogs at heel, 
actually walking ! 


Oh, how we pitied 
them! How they all must 
have envied us!” “ The 
ladies were charming. The 
delightful effect effected by 
their toilettes as they toiled 
at the hills, and the swing of 
their skirts as they skirted 
the pine-woods, coming over 
us all so suddenly, was quite 
Overcoming. ”’ 

““Lunch and Povoa were 
reached at two; lunch with 
its curious Portuguese dishes; 
dry soup, chicken-stew, rice 
and cockles, washed by the 
world-famed juices of the 
grape; and Povoa, with its 
picturesque fleet of fishing- 
smacks, peopled bya inassive 
type of men.” 

“While we ate the former, 
and talked of the latter, the 
last of the party came strag- 
gling in. Could it be that 
he lagged behind so as to 
get a more brilliant recep- 
tion as he passed along, 
well knowing that those 
who lead merely bring people 
to the windows in time to 
gaze at those who follow ? 
Or can it mean that the 
vines entrained about the 
bordering trees, the distant 
glints of the dark blue sea, or 
the bright and pretty colours 
of the dresses of the women, 
as they rushed from their 
cottages, caused him to take 
a sentimental pace? In 
recording the fact that he 
returned by rail, I cease 
to rail at him any longer.” 


‘On starting again, I reviewed the 
The Dona Antonia, at the 


request of Mr. Gilbert, rode her green, 
while he himself, ornithologically dis- 
posed, had hired a Red Bird, as his 
Swift was being mended, which left 
me with the impression that it was 
possibly moulting, judging from its 
insatiable thirst for oi], and monotonous 
song.” 

“The Medical Officer was often to 
be espied in a kneeling posture, in 
the act of diagnosing a case before him, 
previous to injecting the mixture as 
before, with all the experience of his 
hypodermic training.” 

‘Several cows were encountered on 
the journey, and on one occasion Rule 
Number 7 was deliberately broken ; 
a lady, whose name I shall generously 
screen, and whose profession I conclude 
to be that of a ‘cow-ard’ rather than 
a ‘cow-herd,’ retiring abruptly before 
an aged milker, and begging a gentle- 
man to go on first.” 

In the course of the run to the Quinta 
de Quires, where tea was provided, a 
man rushed out into the road with a 
staff, and placed it in the wheel of Mr. 
Gilbert’s bicycle ; but, at a cry froma 
companion, he retreated again hurriedly 
into a wood near by. Mr. Gilbert was 
thrown, with considerable violence, on 
to the back of his neck. 

The man who had compassed the fall 
of Mr. Gilbert scratched his head. 
Calling his companions about him 
immediately, he inspected the victim. 
Then they spoke as follows, literally 
translated : 

“This one has two glasses, and he 
said one !”’ 

‘ That is what 1 is.” 

“It cannot be.” 

“It is he who pays.” 

“Without a doubt.” 

‘Then we are mistaken.’ 

“ That is truth.” 

‘Coitadinho do diabo!”’ 

"Mas, que bonito trambolhao! ” 
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So saying, the rascals left him, and 
bolted away. On this, an old and 
decrepit woman, who was possibly 
the mother or aunt of one of them, 
ventured towards him; and wept on 
his brow; uttering loud and dismal 
forebodings, whilst wringing her hands. 
Mr. Gilbert believed that his last hour 
had come. Drawing the woman’s ear 
towards him, he placed his lips there, 
and rambled in it. 

‘“Go to the Quinta de Quires,”’ said 
he, “‘ and seek out an Englishman with 
a glass in his eye. Ask him to forgive 
me. I thought I would give him a 
birthday present, and got it myself. 
It serves me right. Oh, how my head 
hurts! I believe I’m dying. I wish I 
could think of some decent words.”’ 

‘* He is almost ready,”’ observed the 
woman, laying his head back, when the 
party arrived; which all who are 
acquainted with Portuguese expressions 
know means “ death.” 

The Medical Officer, being hurried to 
the front, was watched with anxiety ; 
and almost strangled by the embraces 
of the ladies on assuring them that the 
patient was more frightened than hurt. 


** THE MEDICAL OFFICER WAS OFTEN ON HIS KNEES.” 
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IT hasten to suppress any further 
details of a painful scene. That Mr. 
Gilbert should have descended as low 
as he did was thought unworthy. Yet 
I cannot but confess that my personal 
sympathies are all in his favour ; 
for of what poor stuff is made that 
lover who dares not everything to 
alleviate the pangs of unresisting 
jealousy ° 

I record all this with tears. 


THE MAN FROM GAMBIA. 


It was rainy weather when several 
of the members took the train from 
Pedras Robras, where they all got out ; 
riding thence to Villa do Conde. 
Arriving at the Hotel, the President 
led them into the spacious dining-room 
which was the birthplace of the club. 

Here, to their astonishment, the 
door was held against them for some 
little time; but, after a parley, a 
gentleman opened it, with a number 
of apologies, explaining the circum- 
stance in a wild sort of way. 

He was one of two Englishmen who 
were returning from a trip in the 
direction of the Minho. His dress was 
peculiar, and appeared to be the cos- 
tume of a shabby Portuguese ; he was 
nervous and agitated. His companion 
was lying in a corner of the 
room, wrapped in a tablecloth, 
and chattering his teeth. The 
gentleman afoot behaved very 
Strangely. On catching sight 
of anything to throw upon 
the other, he at once made a 
dash for it. He had piled on a 
carpet, and was busy with the 
curtains. He was evidently 


determined that the other 
should be warm. 
**Hullo! Hullo!’ cried Mr. 


Thompson, in his airy manner. 
‘“ Somebody cold 2?” 


’ 


Shivers,’ replied the gentleman 
brielly.  ‘** He’s a man from Gambia.” 

* Senegambia ? ” 

“No. British Gambia.” 

“Oh, indeed ! ” 

“Has he ridden all the way?” 
inquired Mr. Thompson, with profound 
interest. 

At this the gentleman simply glared 
at him, with a look of contempt that 
would have withered up anyone but the 
irrepressible masher. 

‘Is he suffering at all ?’’ asked the 
President kindly. 

‘* Well, he’s got the shakes.” 

‘“Shaken, I suppose, by a nasty 
fall,’ drawled Mr. Thompson, inserting 
his eyeglass. “‘ Broken any bones ? 
We've a Medical Officer belonging to 
the club, but he hasn’t come.” With 
that he went over to the pile of curtains 
and inspected the man. 

‘** By ‘shakes’ you mean, of course, 
‘malaria,’ observed the President. 
‘‘“A common complaint out there, I 
know.” 


“It is, rather. Everyone gets it. 


He’s only been back a month or two.” 
‘“Is there anything any of us can 
do?” 


“* MR. GILBERT WAS THROWN. 


“Oh, no, thank 
voun Hell be all 
right soon. The only 
thing is to cover him 
up and leave him 
alone. Quinine is a 
very good thing to 
give, but we haven’t 
got it.” 

‘How very fortu- 
nate,” interposed a 
lady. “* Mr. Gilbert is 
perfectly certain to 
have some. He’s 
never without it. He’s 
always getting returns 
of the ague he caught 
in Brazil.” 

She ran out at once, 
and returned with the 
news that Mr. Gilbert 
was coming ; adding 
that he must certainly 
have seen her waving, 
as she waved so hard. 

The sick man 
squirmed when he 
heard it, and began to snore. The 
other one smiled. A proposal to 
convey his friend to bed he rejected at 
once, assuring them it would be fatal 
to move him then. 

“Just steer clear,” he kept on 
saving, “‘ and leave him alone. All he 
requires is absolute rest.”’ 

Nevertheless, the ladies were unable 
to resist the temptation of taking one 
little peep, and sundry expressions 
were uttered in sympathy as they 
gazed at his head. 


“Poor man, how dreadful! He 
caught it in Gambia! What a place it 
must be ! ”’ 


Mr. Thompson stood by. The invalid 
for him had a great fascination. He 
had just finished staring, and was 
turning away, when Mr. Gilbert came 
In. 
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***'Ho’S A MAN FROM GAMBIA.’ 


“Where is he?” cried the short- 
sighted gentleman. 

‘*“He’s asleep just now,” said the 
man who was well, °‘ and I should leave 
him alone.” 

But Mr. Gilbert had quinine, and was 
anxious to use it. Nothing daunted 
by the attitude of his protector, he 
woke up the man. 

‘* Swallow a little of this,’ said he, 
“and you'll be all right. Pll give youa 
lot, while we’re once about it. I know 
what we are, we malarious chaps. We 
can take a heap.”’ 

So saying, he poured out a quantity 
and gave it to him. 

“Makes you screw your face up, 
doesn’t it ?”’ he remarked, which it 
certainly did The sound man grinned, 
when he saw the grimace, and stifled 
a laugh. Covering him up again, Mr. 
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Gilbert suggested they should leave 
him like that. 

On invitation from the President, the 
stranger consented to partake of their 
lunch ; and throughout the whole of it 
he was plied with questions. Many 
did he answer in regard to the roads 
in the Minho valley, where they had 
just been touring, as it was felt that, 
some day, a detachment of the members 
might like to go there. Neither were 
the queries fewer in number in respect 
to Gambia. Mr. Thompson, in par- 
ticular, was most inquisitive. Having 
found out that Gambia was separated 
from Portugal by shoals 
of fishes, he sought to 
learn more of it. All his 
inquiries the stranger an- 
swered as best he could,’ 


aA 


swore. Jumping to his feet, he brought 
his fists down with a smash on the table. 
The look on his face was extremely 
fierce, and the maid shot out. 

The President then gave the order to 
start. 


THE GYMKHANA. 

It was another of those beautiful 
mornings, so frequent in Portugal, 
when the club assembled on the long, 
broad road which circumvents Oporto. 
All who are acquainted with this 
monument of stupidity, imprisoning, 
as it does, many thousands of inhabi- 
tants, and providing amusement for 
the watch-dogs of the city, 
whose kennels may be seen 
standing at stated intervals 
and whose duty it is to 
inquire impertinently into 


at the same time confess- everything that passes, 
ing he had never been and gather such dues 
there, and was. simply thereon as they are able 


quoting from the stories 
related to him by his in- 
valid friend. The latter 
was not yet sufficiently 
recovered to join in the 
talk, but was heard to 
chuckle beneath the carpet 
from time to time, on 
which the other one shook 
his head sideways and 
remarked, ‘‘ He’s better.”’ 

The party, on the whole, was ex- 
tremely jovial, despite the fact that 
everyone felt sorry for the man from 
Gambia. Several of them were glancing 
in the direction of his corner when a 
maid came in. 

‘The things are all dry now,” said she 
to the stranger, ‘‘and there won’t be any 
charge for the suit which was lent.” 

With this announcement, she took 
from her bundle a pair of trousers, and 
held them up! The head of the invalid 
disappeared suddenly with an explo- 
sion of laughter. The other man 
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to extort, but whose time 
is wasted in smoking 
cigarettes and worrying 
the market-women as they 
cross through the barrier, 
will appreciate the choice. 
The ‘‘ circumvallacao,”’ as 
the road is called, was 
selected on account of 
the nice flat stretch 
afforded for racing, and because it was 
thought to be an unfrequented part 
sufficiently distant from the traffic of 
the city. 

The officers of the club had been 
early on the spot, measuring out 
distances, and settling plans, so that 
there was nothing to do, when the 
members had arrived, but commence 
with the fun. A programme had been 
made, but had not been printed, and 
was to be secn attached to a neighbour- 
ing fir-tree in the President’s hand. 

The Treasurer was active. Bustling 
about with unwonted energy, he was 


here, there, and everywhere, and the 
first with suggestions. His extra- 
ordinary enthusiasm was so unlike him 
that everyone was bewildered. He 
got up subscriptions, divided them into 
prizes, offered a golden bangle himself 
for the “ Ladies’ Handicap,” and took 
the men aside by turns, telling them 
he hoped they would all be victorious. 
And, to prove that he took no personal 
interest, but was joining in the races 
to keep up the entries, he arrived at the 
meeting on a solid tyred machine. 
This unselfishness made him the centre 
of considerable attraction. 

As was seen from the betting, it was 
impossible for anyone to select a 
favourite from among the men; but 
the Dona Antonia was safely regarded 
as champion lady. She could not only 
ride at her topmost speed, with her 
hands behind her, at the same time 
turning round her head to chatter, but 
she did it all with such ease and elegance 
that she was the envy and admiration 
of all who beheld her. As one member 
put it, after covering nineteen yards in 
hops, in the act of mounting: 

“I should be sorry to think I was 
half as good.” 

“* You see that placard there, ”’ said 
he, “‘ the advertisement for the circus. 
Well, I don’t mind betting you she 
could give that performer points all 
round.”’ 

No one denied it. 

‘* When the circus comes,”’ observed 
the President, ‘‘ we must go and see.” 

‘We'll go in a party,” suggested 
another, and all were agreed. 

The first event of the Casualty 
Gymkhana was “‘Threading the Needle,” 
the ladies having to choose a gentleman 
to help them through. Curiously 
enough, for fear of scandal instead 
of selecting a friend or admirer, many 
of the ladies went in for gentlemen they 
did not much like. Thus, it appears, 
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there was a considerable run on the 
Honorary Secretary, and several others 
of a similar calibre. The Treasurer, 
when called for, was found to be in 
conversation with a number of boys, 
behind the kennel of a fiscal guard. 
The Dona Antonia had the astounding 
boldness to select her friend the 
British Vice-Consul. Mr. Gilbert, when 
asked to assist another, respectfully 
declined, stating that it would be a 
source of infinite difficulty to find the 
eye. Mr. Thompson contrived a similar 
excuse. 

When the men were stationed at the 
opposite end, the President announced 
that everything was ready, and the 
start was made. But, at the firing of 
the signal, several of the ladies fell off 
at once, calling to the others to stop and 
come back, and all start fairly ; stating 
in excuse that they were unprepared 
for the noise of a pistol, and requesting 
whoever was letting it off to be careful, 
and see it had not been loaded. A 
second attempt being made in conse- 
quence, a handkerchief, tied to the 
pistol, was dropped, and the race 
began. 

From the start it was obvious the 
Dona Antonia would get there first, 
so the principal interest was naturally 
centred on the threading of needles. 
Those who had glasses trained them 
carefully to where the men were 
standing. The ladies were observed to 
dismount before them, and shriek with 
laughter. A great discussion was seen 
to take place. Finally they all started 
back in“a line, with the gentlemen 
balancing themselves on the steps 
behind. It appears that the President, 
in the anxiety of the moment, had 
provided nobody with needles or thread. 
The ladies, stupidly, quite understood 
that the men had both ; while the men, 
on the other hand, foolishly supposed 
that the ladies were bringing them. 
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‘* AN OX-CART AND A FUNERAL DREW UP CLOSE BY.” 


It was very unfortunate that this should 
lave happened, but such was the case. 
On discovering the mistake, some were 
for returning and starting again; but 
as the start had already been made 
twice over, there were others ashamed, 
and these suggested that they should 
carry back the gentlemen on the top 
of their steps, changing the race to the 
“Victoria Cross.” This suggestion 
would have been all right, but so many 
of the bicycles were unequal to the 
load, that only one of them arrived at 
the post, and this was a young lady 
who had entered for the race called 
‘* Threading the Needle,” but had not 
got her name down for the “ Victoria 
Cross.”’ In addition to this, there 
were Other ladies waiting who had paid 
their subscriptions to the “ Victoria 


Cross,’’ and consequently found them- 
selves out of the event. Here was a 
dilemma ! 


A considerable crowd was gathering 
fast. Besides an ox-cart and sundry 
spectators, a funeral-hearse drew up 
close by, with its mournful escort. 
These were interested. They were not, 
however, looked upon as a welcome 
addition, in spite of the remark that 


they might yet be needed. With a 
slack day before them in the interring 
business, they enjoyed the sport; 
which produced on their faces a strange 
delight, little in keeping with their 
daily work. In this way the place, so 
carefully chosen, was already beginning 
to get disagreeably public. 

In consequence of this, and goaded 
also by the enthusiasm of the Treasurer, 
the President announced the event of 
the day; which, according to the 
programme attached to the tree, was 
the ‘Obstacle Mile,’’ and consisted 
in manceuvring in and out pegs, lifting 
the bicycle over stone walls and ditches, 
and finishing up with a run on the 
straight. The prize for this was a 
beautiful casket dating from the time 
of King Pedro the First, which, curiously 
enough, was not quite finished, and in 
the hands of a jeweller in the Rua das 
Flores. The Treasurer seemed to know 
all about it, and was quite enthusiastic 
in describing its beauty, while assuring 
everyone he hoped they would win. 
Then, again, it struck everyone present 
as being so good and unselfish of the 
Treasurer to fling away his chances on a 
cushion-tyred machine. He refused, 
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however, to listen to praise, and 
bustled himself instead with prepara- 
tions for the race. 

As the men who had entered stood 
waiting to go, Mr. Gilbert and Mr. 
Thompson’ glared at one another 
through their respective glasses, each 
of them determined to beat his 
adversary at whatever cost. The pistol 
was fired, and the riders were off. 

Threading their way, for the first 
few yards, through a maze of spectators, 
they arrived at the first of the intended 
obstacles. The short-sighted ] 
Mr. Gilbert, who was thinking 
of the casket, and the way in 
which he would present it to 
the Dona Antonia, failed to 
notice the pegs in the ground, 
and was the first to collapse. 
Cleverly picking his way in 
and out, Mr. Thomp- 
son got through, then 
he scorched to the 
next. But before he 
reached there, he came 
to grief. A loud and 
ominous report told 
clearly that his tyres 
had burst ; and, while 
he was clawing himself 
with rage, a volley of 
unexpected and similar 
pops seemed to rend 
the air. 

Such a catastrophe as befel the club 
on that memorable occasion I am 
powerless to describe. The ground was 
strewn with brass-headed tacks, of a 
decorative kind, evidently obtained 
from a clog-maker near. The Treasurer 
alone escaped unscathed, and kept 
steadily on. That he had not punctured 
was due to the coincidence of his tyres 
being solid, a chance which had stood 
him in excellent stead. No one was 
envious, for, as everyone said, he had 
taken such trouble, he deserved to win. 


‘* THE CROWD OF SPECTATORS BECAME SO LARGE.” 
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They left him pursuing his solitary 
course, and conferred together. They 
were evidently the victims of pure 
malevolence. 

The crowd of spectators had become 
so large, it was impossible to continue. 
This, and the fact that there were very 
few bicycles in a condition for racing, 
settled the matter. It was decided to 
leave. 

The Treasurer won. Forcing his 
way through the assembled crowd, 
he passed the post, and was received 
with cheers. 

‘* Congratulations! ”’ 
rang from every side. 

‘* Thanks, awfully,” 
he replied confusedly. 
** Most unexpected. 
Would have bet my life 
I should have been the 
last. And what of 
you?” 

‘* Punctured.”’ 

Not the lot?” 

“Yes, the lot. Didn't 
you hear us?” 

‘T did hear some- 


thing. I’m = awfully 
sorry.” 

‘“ Never mind, old 
man. That’s’ what 
happened, but you 
came through. Very 
glad of it. Congratu- 


lations.”’ 

So the Treasurer was awarded th: 
beautiful casket, much to his surprise, 
and was generously congratulated by 
the losing competitors. The tyres of his 
machine were completely studded with 
brass-headed tacks, and it was clear 
he would have punctured along with 
the rest had he been similarly tyred. 

No help whatever was obtained from 
the guards in dispersing the crowd 
They looked on the cyclists as a source 
of income, and, with the intention of 
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getting more money by tips, blockaded 
the course. The President, however, 
was not to be done. Openly protesting 
against the extortion, he called them 
thieves. The guards, in consequence, 
grew angry and sullen, and conspired 
together. 

Leading the President up to the 
programme, they objected to a notice 
being posted in public without a stamp. 
Law was law, and they were there to 
enforce it. The President being too 
proud to bribe, they marched him off. 

The attention of the others was 
drawn to the Treasurer. He was 
observed, in the distance, to be vainly 
endeavouring to suppress some boys. 
It was thought, to begin with, that 
they were calling him names; but a 
short time after, suspicions were 
aroused of a terrible kind ; suspicions 
which cast an indelible stain on the 
name of the club. 


The urchins were cheering and waving 
their hats ! 

This little scene turned a different 
aspect on the whole of the day. 
In the flash of a moment everyone 
remembered the unwonted  enthu- 
siasm of the gentleman cheered, the 
tacks on the course, and the silver 
casket. They observed very criti- 
cally the coincidence of his cushion 
tyres. 

Would that my quill had never been 
required to perpetuate the memory 
of so dishonourable a deed! But it has 
to be. I can only trust that the 
martyrdom of our President, who was 
persuaded to dedicate three dreary 
days and as many lonesome and 
interminable nights to philosophical 
meditation in a Portuguese gaol, 
may be permitted to eclipse the in- 
famous conduct of the misguided 
Treasurer. 
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** OPENLY PROTESTING, BE CALLED THEM THIEVES." 
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Norah Illington Pym found a 

place in our quiet Hampstead 

boarding-house ; and to us, its 
staid and long-settled inhabitants, it 
was a subject for constant wonder 
that she remained where things gene- 
rally were so “slow.” We know now 
that she had her own reasons for hoping 
to ‘educate us up’’ to some quite 
elementary form of the life she con- 
sidered we ought to lead. And, in fact, 
her hopes had some foundation, for it 
was surprising what she effected with 
us in a few weeks. I shudder now when 
I think that we might still be “* making 
things hum a bit’ but for the timely 
interference of Providence. 

Miss Norah I[llington Pym was an 
American, and was very fond of inform- 
ing us that Americans are “ pretty 
cute—cuter than you _ Britishers.”’ 
She told us of many other qualities 
that Americans possess and Britishers 


ig was quite by chance that Miss 
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lack, and all her observations were to 
the detriment of the Britisher. 

These statements were made with 
the dogmatic confidence which asserts 
Knowledge and precludes argument. 

For years we had lived undisturbed 
with a complete and comfortable con- 
viction that the British Empire could 
take care of itself and that we, who 
prided ourselves on being at all events 
not unimportant members of it, were 
keeping up the status of the good old 
upper class. But at the end of the 
first day of Miss Pym’s residence with 
us, she had made us doubt both our- 
selves and our country, and before 
a week had passed we were feeling 
very small and depressed. 

When she returned from “ doing 
London,” we eagerly hoped for a 
restoration of our self-respect. But 
she prefaced all her remarks on our 
show places with the words “ funny 
little,’ and finished by remarking 
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that we “ can do something bigger than 
that out West.” 

It was, however, on subjects nearer 
home that she touched us most deeply. 
The first night, arrayed in splendour, 
she looked around the room in amaze- 
ment and pity, and then beguiled us 
with stories of the “style ’’ people in 
our station kept up in the States. 

On the second night three of our 
ladies turned in the necks of their 
blouses and wore lace, and when Miss 
Molesworthy, our bluest-blooded, rose, 
she pushed her crumpled serviette on 
to the table just as if she did not know 
that she had to use it for three more 
days. 

That was the signal. Somehow 
after that nobody rolled their serviettes 
again. By the end of the week our 
ladies, with one exception, all appeared 
in evening blouses, our hostess intro- 
duced menus and entrées at dinner and 
the kitchenmaid was pressed into cap 
and frills and brought up to help in the 
Waiting. 

There were indeed quite a number of 
small innovations, but instead of win- 
ning the approval of Miss Norah 
Illington Pym, they appeared not to 
affect her in the least. She still talked 
in pitying tones of the poor way in 
which we dressed, and acted generally, 
comparing disadvantageously with the 
style in which corresponding things 
were done in America. 

Our ladies then made still further 
efforts to reach her level by wearing 
all their jewellery and making a show 
of everything they possessed. In truth, 
they spent more on dress during the 
few weeks of Miss Pym’s reign than 
they had done for many years. Time- 
honoured lace-covered silks, which had 
been so“ ladylike,’? were discarded 
at Miss Pym’s) derisive smile as 
“out of date,” and the local dress- 
makers had quite a busy time. : 


Spurred by her withering remarks 
and glances; | must confess to having 
increased my laundry bill and improved 
the quality of my claret and Havannahs. 
In fact, the only person in the whole 
house wno held the fort, and thus saved 
us from complete capitulation and 
defeat, was old Miss Maurice. 

“Take my advice and put those 
‘out-of-date’ silks carefully away. 
You will be glad to return to them 
when these flrmsy-whimsies have fallen 
to pieces,’ she said on the appearance 
of the new gowns. 

‘*As for you, Major Belton,” sh» 
continued, turning to me. ‘* You 
ought to know better. And you will, 
when your rheumatism returns as a 
result of too high living.” 

But Miss Norah [llington Pym’s 
pity hurt us far more than did Miss 
Maurice’s satire, for as the ladies said— 
‘ She is eighty, and you cannot expect 
the poor dear to be ‘ up-to-date.’ ”’ 

We had still one vacancy in thie 
house, and one day, following an inter- 
view in our hostess’s private room, a 
suave, polite stranger was ushered into 
our midst, and introduced as a new 
‘* guest.” 

Within an hour he had won all 
hearts except that of Miss Pym. She 
looked on in silent scorn while he 
talked to the ladies with ingratiating 
smiles, gravely discussing the charm 
and shortcomings otf the various 
members of the Royal Family, and the 
latest Mudie novel. 

Miss Pym sat back in a shadowy 
corner where she was little seen and 
for a time forgotten. This fact, I 
thought, accounted for her scornful 
glances. The stranger’s courtly man- 
ner carried us back to the days cf 
our youth; and the = stately bows 
which were made when he left us would 
not have disgraced a ** Cranford” 
gentleman. 
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As soon as he was safely out of 
hearing quite a chorus of voices said : 

“What a delightful man!” 

Miss Pym fidgetted for a moment 
and then suddenly jumped to her feet, 
which effectually put a stop to the 
eulogies on the new lodger. The action 
reminded the ladies of her presence and 
they turned to her in elation. 

‘““ There, Miss Pym,” said Miss Moles- 
worthy complacently, “you must 
admit that if we are behind in some 
things, our gentlemen are well prac 
tised in manner. They, at least, are al! 
that can be desired.” 

Miss Pym gave a sniff of derision 
and then burst forth: 

“Do you mean to tell me you are all 
taken in by that ” Language failed 
her; it was buried in contemptuous 
amazement. 

“Why, what can you mean ? ”’ cried 
Miss Littlejohn. ‘“‘ Anyone can see 
that Mr. Compton is a_ thorough 
gentleman.”’ 

Miss Pym calmed down and looked 
round at all of us with her old dis- 
dainful smile. 

Well,” she drawled, “I guess 
you'll know better in time. We area 
bit cuter in the States, that’s all.”’ 

‘What are you driving at, Miss 
Pym ? ”’ I asked. 

‘““T reckon,” she answered, nodding 
her head, “‘ we know a thing or two on 
the other side. If aman comes fooling 
around, bowing and scraping where the 
womenkind aren’t young or good- 
looking, we put a double lock on our 
jewel-cases and tell the police to keep 
their eyes on him.” 

‘““Good gracious! You don’t mean 
to suggest that Mr. Compton , 

““Never you mind,” broke in Miss 
Pym. ‘‘ You Britishers like to have a 
man hangig around like a waiter. 
I've got a safe upstairs, so I am all 
nght. But you just watch if Mr. 
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Compton isn’t interested in me to-night 
when I wear my diamonds.” 

Mr. Compton appeared to see Miss 
Pym for the first time when she entered 
the room for dinner, her diamonds 
scintillating in the gas-light, and from 
that moment he had eyes for little else, 
and she looked round at us with a smile 
of knowing triumph. 

During a lull in the conversation we 
were quite horrified to hear Mr. Comp- 
ton remark as he looked at Miss Pym’s 
diamonds : 

‘Good jewels on a beautiful woman 
are like the bloom on luscious fruit,” 
and a few minutes later we saw him 
eagerly examining a curious ring that 
she wore, and heard him ask its value. 

The iron entered into our souls and 
we watched him narrowly. Hour by 
hour and day by day our suspicions 
were fed by small events to which our 
attention was called by cute Miss Pym, 
until, at the end of a week, our views 
had become quite definite and decided. 

During the whole of this time Mr. 
Compton paid her very close attention ; 
in fact, she could scarcely move but he 
was behind her. This, as she pointed 
out, was owing to the fact that she 
wore rather more jewels than the other 
ladies, and he was only waiting the 
opportunity she never gave him in order 
to appropriate them. 

Our hostess is a very reserved woman, 
and when we hinted at something 
about Mr. Compton, she only smiled 
and said : 

‘“T had excellent references with 
Mr. Compton. I am sure he is quite 
a delightful man.” 

There was one other who also grimly 
smiled at our fears—old Miss Maurice. 
But the ladies said she had no jewellery, 
or at least nobody had ever seen any, 
and consequently had little need for 
caution. 

One afternoon when Miss Maurice 
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and our hostess were both out, Miss 
Pym came into the drawing-room 
quietly but hastily, with a look of 
triumph in her eyes. 

‘* Major Belton,” she said excitedly, 
“Mr. Compton has broken open the 
wardrobe in my room and is now 
rifling its contents. Come and see!” 

The ladies gave a little scream and 


huddled together at this startling 
statement. 
‘“ Hush!“ she said; “ you will spoil 


it all if you make a noise. Keep quiet 
here and nobody will hurt you, while 
the Major and I steal softly up and 
lock the door on the thief. There are 
two doors to the room, Major, and I 
want you to lock one at the same 
moment that I lock the other.”’ 

As usual Miss Pym’s nerve and 
confidence carried complete conviction. 
So leaving the ladies quiet, but tho- 
roughly frightened, we crept softly 
upstairs to carry out her idea and catch 
our man red-handed. 

Fortunately the house was strongly 
built and no creaking stairs informed 
the culprit of our approach. At last 
we reached the top landing which led 
to Miss Pym’s room, and there, fol- 
lowing her pointing finger, I saw in a 
mirror which hung on the landing, a 
reflection of a door slightly open, and 
in the room beyond, Mr. Compton, very 
busy with the contents of the drawers 
in the wardrobe. 

In a moment Miss Pym reached the 
other door, and simultaneously we 
closed them and turned the keys. It 
did not seem strange to me then that 
both keys should be on the outside. 

As the keys clicked there was a 
shout of rage from Mr. Compton. 

‘“You stay and guard the doors, 
Major,” said Miss Pym. “I'll send 
the servants to help, if they will come, 
while I run for the police. I shall go 
quicker than you or they could,” and 
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she ran away as fast as she could, while 
the man inside began to bang on the 
door and demand his freedom. 

‘*Do you hear? Is anyone there ”” 
he cried. ‘‘ Let me out at once.’ 

‘“Oh, ves! I am here,’ I replied. 

‘And vou are there, and Miss Pym 
has gone for the police.” 

‘* Don't bea fool, man. For Heaven's 
sake. I can soon prove to you that 
it is all right. Let me out quickly. 
A good deal depends on everv moment.” 

‘“T can quite believe that,” I an- 
swered with a knowing smile. “ Every 
moment brings the police nearer’ 

For a minute there was silence, me 
he suddenly called out: “A 

‘“Who has gone for the police?” ° 

“Miss Pym. Don’t be impatient. 
She 1s swift of foot.” 

The answer seemed to drive”him 
mad. “If you won’t let me out, then 
come in here yourself. I can soon 
convince you that you are being made 
a fool of,’ he cried. 

I made a laughing remark about not 
hailing from the country, which set 
him stamping round the room in a 
rage. The next moment I heard him 
fling open a window; but I had no 
fear, for the room was too high to 
afford means of escape that way. 

He soon closed the window and 
returned to the door again, speaking 
much more quietly. 

‘Listen !’’ he said, “if you don’t 
let me out I shall at once begin to break 
open the door; but that will take 
time, and every moment is of the utmost 
importance. Believe me, the _ real 
criminal is now escaping.”’ 

““T am quite sure he would be 
escaping if I opened the door,” I 
replied with a feeling that I was growing 
rather witty: ‘I warn you, if you do 
break open the door, you will then 
have to fight me, on this side of it, for 
your liberty. I’m a heavier man than 


you are, even if I am a bit older, but 
I have guaranteed to hold you until 
the police come.”’ 

‘‘ The police won’t come, you idiot !”’ 
he shouted. 

“You must cultivate patience,’ I 
answered sardonically. 

“TI tell you, man, they never will 
come, unless you send another messen- 
ger, andI strongly urge that you send 
atonce. I ama detective. They will 
know me.”’ 

“TIT can quite believe your last 
remark,’ I chuckled, “‘ but I shall not 
move from this door, even to send for 
the police.” 

He then offered to push his creden- 
tials under the door for me to read, but 
I assured him that I was no judge of 
such documents. 7 

Something like a groan came back 
in reply, and I concluded my man had 
given up hope of escape. A_ few 
minutes later he started on the lock, 
and I waited, listening for heavy steps 
on thé stairs. 

After a while it struck me that Miss 
Pym had been a long time away, and 
on referring to my watch I found that 
half-an-hour had elapsed. When this 
had grown to three-quarters, I began 
to speculate as to the cause of her 
dificulty in obtaining the necessary 
assistance, and I determined to send 
someone else. 

Quietly slipping downstairs I dis- 
covered the servants huddled together 
in the kitchen, and after considerable 
persuasion one of them consented to 
venture forth with instructions to 
hasten back with the first policeman 
she could find. I returned to my station 
at the door, where Mr. Compton was 
still diligently wriggling at the 
lock. 


F:In a few minutes I heard the welcome 
heavy steps, and two policemen pre- 
sented themselves, and prepared for a 
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rush from the room as I opened the 
door. 

But the rush did not come; and 
we entered to find Mr. Compton calmly 
brushing the dust off his clothes. 

The sound of his voice immediately 
gave rise to a look of surprise on the 
faces of both officers, and, after listen- 
ing to some hurried instructions, they 
quickly retired from the room, leaving 
Mr. Compton and myself alone. 

“As for you, Major Belton,” he 
said, turning to where I stood in amaze- 
ment, “ I am half inclined to place you 
under arrest for aiding the escape of a 
criminal, for that, I imagine, is what 
you have done pretty effectually. 
She has had almost an hour’s start,”’ 
he continued, as he looked at his watch. 

‘* Good heavens ! ”’ I exclaimed. “You 
don’t mean to tell me m 

‘“T mean,” he interrupted, “ that 
I am Dectective Norton, of Scotland 
Yard, and that I have been staying at 
this house for the sole purpose of 
watching Miss Pym. Unfortunately 
she identified me, but was careful to 
keep the knowledge to herself. Mv 
connecting links were not complete, 
and I hoped by my discoveries to-day 
to make my case conclusive, when she 
would have been arrested. This after- 
noon I saw her apparently dosing in an 
easy chair in the drawing-room, and 
determined to avail myself of the 
opportunity of searching her room, and 
the evidence I have gathered would 
have been sufficient for my purpose. 
But owing to your interference, and her 
cleverness, she has slipped off. How- 
ever, there 1s one matter for con- 
gratulation, which is, she hasn’t taken 
anything with her this time.” 

‘ Are you sure of that ? ’”’ I groaned. 

“‘ Quite,”” he answered ; “‘ the ladies 
wore all their jewellery last night, and 
I know Miss Pym has not visited any 
of their rooms to-day.”’ 
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“Better come down and see,” I 
said helplessly. 

There were screams and signs of 
fainting when Dectective Norton, alias 
Mr. Compton, entered the drawing- 
room, and it took some time to reassure 
them that he had not come, pistol in 
hand, to take the purses from their 
pockets. 

He explained how matters stood, 
but they were far too frightened to 
understand. | 

““I hope, ladies,’ he finished up, 
“you have your jewellery and money 
safe.” 

‘““Oh, yes!” said Miss Molesworthy 
timidly, “‘ we gave it all to Miss Pym 
last night to lock up in her little safe.” 

Almost before she had finished speak- 
ing, Mr. Norton was up the stairs, 


I following quickly behind him. When 
I entered Miss Pym’s room, he was 
standing with the door of the safe open 
and—it was empty. 

That night Mr. Norton received a 
letter from Miss Norah Illington Pym, 
complimenting him on the want of 
cuteness’? he had displayed and 
thanking him for so kindly falling into 
the little sleeping ruse which she had 
ventured, she said, in order to get him 
locked in her room, and so make her 
escape quite certain. 

Mr.Detective Norton said little about 
the part I had taken in the affair, 
and, truth to tell, f am far from proud 
of it myself; but I am, I regret to say, 
quite convinced of the “cuteness ” 
of Miss Norah Illington Pym, for she ts 
still at large. 


THE PESSIMIST 


BY V. 


H. FRIEDLAENDER 


THEY say the lane is very long 
That never turns at all. 

They may be right; they may be wrong ; 
Mine turns on a blank wall. 


They say that every cloud is lined ; 
This is most true and proper. 

But while some get the silver kind, 
My sort is merely copper. 


They say the wind is tempered to 
The lamb when it is shorn; 

But what’s the good of that, if you 
For mutton chops were born ? 


They say the sun is on the hill, 
Though rain is on the river; 

Does that make up for getting ill 
With chill upon the liver ? 
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THE AULD LADS OF CORRIEVRECKAN 


By JANET CLUNAS 


Illustrated by A. R. Holroyd 


“Dorcas meetings and Young 

Women’s Christian Associations 

are not the only ways of doing 
good, in this very human world of 
ours.’’ 

‘“What good can you do in Corrie- 
vreckan ? ”’ asked her mother. 

“Good! The place must be in a 
deplorable state. Great, dilapidated, 
lazy hulks of bachelors on the one hand, 
and careworn, self-supporting, tax- 
paying spinsters on the other. What 
kind of a town is that ? If it were not 
for the ‘ veesitors,’ as they call them, 
the town would die of inanition, what- 
ever that may mean.” 

“Dear Lottie; wherever do you 
get such long words, and such a lot of 
them ? ”? said her mother. 

‘Oh, they just come tumbling in on 
me, when I think of those wretched 
creatures with their airs, and—and 
their intellects. They, forsooth, are 
only suited for great things, such as 
making speeches, taking chairs, and 
sitting on committees; while the 
women, poor things, are fit for nothing 
but to earn an honest living and pay 
taxes. Ugh! it makes me sick to 
think of it,”’ she ended, taking a square 
inch of handkerchief out of her pocket, 
and viciously wiping her nose. 

“You don’t propose marrying one of 
these dilapidated hulks ? ”’ inquired her 
mother with some anxiety. 

“Marry them! I would not touch 
one of them with a pair of tongs, much 
less tug him into harbour. I merely 


[ going, mother,” said Lottie. 
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mean to make them sit up, and, if I 
can, tack a name on to them that will 
not please them so well as * bachelor. 
‘Bachelor!’ They seem proud of the 
name. How would they like to be 
hustled into matrimony for fear of 
being called an ‘old maid,’ as many 
a poor weak-minded girl is ? ”’ 

“Lottie, Lottie!’’ implored her 
mother, “I hope you will do nothing 
unladylike when you go down to 
Corrievreckan.” 

‘“* Trust me for that, mother. But it’s 
really time that something was done, 
and, if Government does not take it up, 
I, Lottie Warner, of London Town, 
Scotch on my mother’s side, English 
on my father’s, and Irish by the Grace 
of God, must do it.” 

Nodding a gay farewell, she left the 
room, saying, “‘I’m going to write to 
Aunt Duncan accepting her invitation.” 

As a rule, bachelors are not over- 
plentiful in small sea-side Scotch towns; 
but Corrievreckan was an exception, 
for in Cailleach Street alone, one of the 
most desirable residential streets, there 
were more than half a dozen of them— 
none of your callow youths either ! 
They were all mature, well-seasoned, 
well-nurtured specimens of _ bachelor- 
hood. From every point of view— 
except perhaps the romantic—Peter 
McFarline was the most eligible of the 
lot. He was the only brother of his 
sister; and she was a widow. His 
little villa, with its bow window, its 
back green, and its front garden, was 
the tidiest in the tidy street, and his 
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life flowed on like a peaceful river. 
Martha McKenzie, the one servant of 
the establishment, took all domestic 
cares off Mrs. Boyd’s shoulders, and the 
good lady had really no worries but 
those which every self-respecting woman 
thinks it necessary to make for herself. 
Martha had been so long in her service, 


‘** 1, LOTTIE WARNER, OF LONDON TOWN.’ ”’ 
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that she was, within due bounds, looked 
upon as one of the family, and treated 
accordingly. 

One morning, about 6 a.m., Peter 

was awakened from his slumbers by 
an inordinate ringing of the door-bell. 
He started up, got into the most 
essential of his garments, and, smooth- 
ing his ruffled locks, and blinking his 
sleepy eyes, he stumbled downstairs 
and flung the door wide open. There 
were two or three steps leading up to it, 
guarded on each side by a low stone 
balustrade. On this balustrade sat a 
young lady, in a most free-and-easy 
but wholly graceful attitude. One 
hand supported her head, which was 
leaning against the side of the door, 
while the other caressed a fine little 
fox-terrier, which was sitting beside 
her. 
Peter was a very precise, methodical 
man. His habits were deeply rooted 
and carefully cultivated. His nerves, 
already unstrung by the jangling of the 
bell, were thoroughly upset by this 
apparition of a girl and a dog on his 
doorstep. __Instinctively he clutched 
his throat where his collar should be, 
feeling, and not without reason, 
that a man without a collar is 
not much to look at. The girl, 
however, gazed at him with 
what seemed honest admiration 
shining in her dark eyes, and 
smilingly said, “Don’t mind 
your collar, please; you look 
quite nice without it. Do let 
me and Dandy in,” she went 
on appealingly ; “‘ we’re so cold 
and hungry ’’; and with this, 
she lifted Dandy in her arms, 
and sliding off the balustrade, 
stood before him. 

To say that Peter was 
astonished gives a very in- 
adequate idea of his state of 
mind. He, the astute man of 
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business, who had made a good 
thing of it at an age when 
other men have still to moil 
and toil, could only — stand 
clasping his neck and—gaping. 
The situation was getting tense, 
when Martha, feverishly tying 
her apron-strings, appeared at 
the head of the kitchen stairs. 
Edging in between her master 
and the fair intruder, she said 
to the former, with a telling 
movement of her hand, ‘‘ Gae 
awa tae yer bed, Maister 
Peter. A’ll dale wi’ the lassie.”’ 

Peter did not wait to be told 
twice. With his hand still 
where his collar should be, he 
fled from the scene. 

‘““Wha are ye _ seekin’?” 
asked Martha sternly, *‘ deavin’ 
fouk wi’ a bell at this oor 0’ 
the moornin’.”’ 

‘*We’re very sorry, Dandy 
and I,” replied the girl with a 
smile, that nearly disarmed 
the enemy, “ but we’re just off 
the train, and very tired and—and 
—hungry ’—this with an_ exceed- 
ingly effective catch in the voice— 
“If you would tell Aunt that we have 
arrived, we would be so much obliged 


yer Auntie?” asked 
Martha, knowing very well that there 
was no Auntie on the premises. 

‘*Mrs. Duncan,” answered the girl ; 
‘‘ does she not live here ? ” 

‘“No, she disna, she bides at the 
tother end o’ the road. A’ll show ye 
the hoose.’”’ And going to the gate 
with the young lady, she pointed out 
the last house on the same side of the 
street. Following the girl with her eyes 
till she disappeared round the corner, 
she muttered to herself, ‘‘ she’s a bonnie 
lassie, but there’sh deevilment in her 
twa een.” 


*** Don’T MIND YOUR COLLAR, PLEASE. 
WITHOUT IT.’ ”” 


CORRIEVRECKAN 
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YOU LOOK QUITE NICE 


Then she clattered down the kitchen 
stairs, to light the fire and get the 
breakfast. 

Peter McFarline dressed himself that 
morning in a very perturbed statc 
of mind. As he opened one wrong 
drawer after another, he ever and anon 
murmured, “If I had had my collar 
ont” 

At breakfast, Mrs. Boyd was brist- 
ling with interrogations, but the brother 
was absent-minded, and referred her 
to Martha. He could have answered 
her questions as well as Martha, for he 
had stood at the head of the stairs 
listening to the conversation that took 
place after his summary dismissal. 
But, for some reason inexplicable to 
himself, he preferred not to dwell on the 
episode of the morning. Probably love, 
like all other emotions, has its psycho- 
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logical moment of entrance as well 
as of exit—can it be that it was now 
standing on the threshold of Peter’s 
empty, but garnished heart? | Who 
can tell! Certainly not Peter. 

Pulling up his collar and down his 
cuffs—they were immaculate and well 
starched—he sauntered out, and round- 
ing Mrs. Duncan’s corner, made for his 
usual haunt by the river. 

No sooner had he left the room, than 
Mrs. Boyd opened fire on Martha, who, 
nothing loth, gave her a full and 
circumstantial account of the whole 
affair. . | 
‘“'When Ah reached the door,”’ she 
said, “‘ there wuz Maister Peter, aivry 
hair o’ his hade on end; wan o’ his 
han’s houldin’ his wescot closed, and 
the tother spread ower the front o’ his 
neck. The lassie was lauchin’ up in 
his face wi’ twa een like lichted caunles. 
The dougie was in her airms. ‘ You 
look quite nice,’ sez she tae Maister 
Peter. But I in atween them,”’ con- 
tinued the graphic narrator. “‘Gae 
awa tae yer bed,’ sez I tae Maister 
Peter; an’ he gied—na doot,”’ she 
concluded. ‘‘ Mrs. Duncan’ll no’ hev 
her sorrows tae seek, if thon lassie is 
goin’ tae bide wi’ her. She hes the kin’ 
o’ een that meks clean fools o’ weak 
men bodies.”’ 

‘You surely don’t mean Mr. Peter, 
Martha,”’ said Mrs. Boyd with some 
asperity. 

‘*A’m no sayin’ no names, mem, 
but, in a geanral kin’ o’ way, ther’sh no 
fools like auld anes,”’ retorted Martha, 
and taking up her tray she disappeared 
down the kitchen stairs. 

Peter, in the meantime, was sitting 
on a seat beside the river, having a 
good think. He was just going to get 
up and move on, when he heard a voice 
proceeding from behind a clump of 
alders near him. 

“Dandy, Dandy,” said the voice, 


‘let me put on your collar. You look 
like that man this morning. Here, boy ! 
a paw! Put it up like that—now 
you're his very image, except, of course, 
that you’re a doggie and he’s a man. 
Oh, yes, Dandy, he’s a man ; no mistake 
about that. If we could see him with 
his collar on, he would be no end nice.” 

‘* She shall see me with my collar on, 
and my cuffs too,” said Peter to himself. 
A strong desire to prove himself a man 
in the eyes of this ridiculous slip of an 
English girl was beginning to take 
possession of him. A look of deter- 
mination settled down on his face, and 
with a final tug at his cuffs, he boldly 
stepped round the clump of alders. 
When he got within Lottie’s range of 
vision, his face was pretty red, and there 
was a nervous twitch about his mouth. 

“* There he is, Dandy,” cried Lottie, 
catching sight of him. “ Didn’t I tell 
you that he would look nice with his 
collar on ? ” 

With an air of impulsive artlessness 
she went up to Peter, and holding out 
her hand, said, “Can you ever forgive 
me, Mr. McFarline, for disturbing you 
this morning ? ”’ 

To his own astonishment, Peter felt 
himself gripping the little hand which 
lay so confidingly in his. Being a 
Scotchman, words came hard to him; 
but the more tongue-tied he became, 
the harder did he grip. Having lost his 
wits, he had to hold on to something. 
And Lottie knew all about his state of 
mind, and softly drawing her hand out 
of his, she sat down on the river bank, 
gaily inviting him to do likewise. In 
ordinary circumstances he would have 
been afraid of rheumatism, but this 
kind of intoxication, like the other, 
makes its victims victorious ‘‘ Ow’r 
a’ the ills o’ life.”” So down he sat as 
gracefully as his years would allow. 
To put him at his ease, Lottie began 
to throw sticks into the water, for 
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Dandy’s amusement, which proceeding 
roused Dandy’s spirits to such a pitch 
that he barked shrilly and incessantly. 
The sound restored Peter’s courage and 
gave him something to speak about. 
Not that Lottie needed much help 
in the way of conversation. Well did 
she know that all she said and did 
would be good in her companion’s eyes ! 
She guessed rightly that he had never 
had a seizure like this before, and 
concluded that he was bound to take it 
badly ; so she supplied question and 
answer in quick succession, in order to 
give him time to recover. She was just 
beginning to slow down into one of 
those eloquent pauses incidental to 
love in it first stages, when, suddenly, 
an unearthly yell rent the air. They 
both started to their feet and leant 
against each other for mutual support. 
Peter’s arm somehow got round Lottie’s 
waist, and thus they stood, when 
another and yet more terrific howl 
assailed their ears. 

“ It’s Dandy,” cried Lottie, breaking 
loose and rushing to the spot whence 
came the dreadful sounds. “Mr. 
McFarline, Mr..McFarline,”’ she shouted. 
“Come, come! ”’ 

He came, he saw, and to such heights 
of heroism does love raise seasoned 
bachelors—that he was about to jump 
into the water, when Lottie, laying 
her hand on his arm, exclaimed, ‘‘ Oh, 
you darling! But you must not splash 
in like that; you will frighten Dandy. 
Go gently round behind him and catch 
him in your arms, and I’llI—_—””_ The 
rest was whispered into the ear of the 
dazed bachelor. No one had ever 
called him darling before. Carefully 
he deposited one tweed-clad leg after 
the other in the river; and warily 
he approached the tree where the howls 
came from. It was a gnarled old 
alder, which, by the storms of many 
winters, had been so much bent that 


its branches lay full-length across the 
stream, and almost touched its surface. 
To one of these horizontal branches 
clung Dandy. Above him was the 
blue sky ; underneath him the black 
river. In such a plight what could a 
poor doggie do but hold on and howl ? 
Cautiously Peter swished up behind 
him, and caught hold of his very brief 
tail. The little animal, in an agony of 
terror at this new horror assailing him 
from behind, gave one spring and 
landed in the water. Peter’s equili 
brium gave way before the shock, and 
promptly, if unwillingly, he lay down 
in the bed of the river beside Dandy. 
Bravely holding on to the tail, he 
stumbled to his feet, and gradually 
working his way up to the head, he 
possessed himself inch by inch of the 
whole dog; and, clasping it to his 
breast, he waded landwards. Where 
was Lottie? | Nowhere to be seen! 
Was it for this he had turned himself 
into a water-spout ? For this spoiled 
his second-best suit? A poor, be- 
draggled suitor he was, this respectable 
bachelor, Peter McFarline. To make 
matters worse, Dandy scrambled out of 
his arms and scampered off in pursuit 
of some imagined scent, leaving him 
desolate as well as dripping. What 
was he to do? Cailleach Street was 
a good bit off, and he had to pass many 
houses before he could get to his own. 
To stay there, shivering in his wet 
clothes, was out of the question. 

‘“* Hullo! McFarline !”’ cried a voice 
from the other side of the river. 
‘“ We've seen the whole performance, 
but we'll no let on’’—(the people of 
Corrievreckan sometimes lapsed into 
holiday Scotch)—“‘ if ye cairy us ow’r 
the river on your back.” 

The “ performance ”’ had made them 
feel young and skittish. They wanted 
a “lark”? —these two bachelor 
friends of Peter’s who indulged in 
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*A MOST BEDRAGGLED SUITOR HE WAS.” 


unseemly mirth on_ the 
other side of the river. 

An inspiration came to 
Peter. “I'll take on2 of 
ye over dry, and he can 
fetch a cab; I'll let the 
other one bang into the river, and I'l 
warrant that will make htm hold his 
tongue,” said he to himself. The first 
transit was safely accomplished, and 
Mr. Clark, the youngest and nimblest 
of the Cailleach Street bachelors, went 
speeding off fora cab. When Peter was 
halfway over with his second load, his 
legs began to give way. “Steady! 
man,” bawled Mr. McRitchie, who was 
not remarkable for lightness or nimble- 
ness. 

“Man, I’m_ beginning to shake all 
over. I’m afraid I must let you 
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down,” gasped Peter, his 
teeth chattering. 

‘“Can’t you hold on 
for a moment longer, 
man ; we're almost 
there.”’ 

‘“No,” said” Peter, ‘* I 
can’t, but Pll let you 
down as easy as I can.” 
Saying which, he got on 
his hands and knees in 
the bed of the river— 
(he wasn’t afraid of it ; 
he had been there before) 
—and gently but firmly 
shook off the clinging 
Mr. McRitchie. 

Half - an - hour later, 
Lottie, standing behind 
the curtain of her bed- 
room window, saw a cab 
pass. In it were three 
bachelors, two wet and 
one dry. 

““[ have done enough 
for one day, and that 
the first one,’ she re- 
marked to herself. “ Pll 
see what I can do with 

the others later on.’ She paused, 

and seemed to be listening to a 

** still small voice.” 

“Bah!” she retorted, ‘ they’re 
lawful prey. Doesn’t the poet say 
“woman is the hunter, man is her 
game ?’ or, if it is the other way about, 
what does it matter? All writings, 
from the ‘ Confession of Faith ’ down- 
wards, are explained nowadays, accord- 
ing to the spirit of the age. Besides, 
good cold water is not so bad for 
them as Scotch whiskey.”’ 

To make a long story into a short 
one, which is not so easy as one 
would suppose, Lottie never got the 
length of the other bachelors. The 
dry one proved too much for her; he 
was younger and better-looking than 


the others, and she 
had to marry him, 
‘in the interests 
of humanity,” she 
said. 

“There is a 
field for mission- 
ary enterprise in 
Corrievreckan,”’ 
she wrote to her 
mother. “You 
must know, 
mother dear, that 
in the Highlands a 
man is not a man 
(for a’ that) till he 
is married. If he 
is young, he is 
simply ‘ a_ laad,’ 
and if he is not 
young he is ‘an 
auld laad.’ Isn’t 
that lovely ? The 
name I wanted 
ready - made _ for 
me! Unfortun- 
ately this mascu- 
line equivalent for 
‘old maid’ is 
falling into disuse. 
My mission shall 
be to revive it, 
and, by its means, 
to rouse any 
sparks of manli- 
ness which may be 
smouldering in the 
breasts of these 
‘auld laads,’ and 
to kindle within 
them a desire to 
become men. _ I| 
have undertaken 
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*“**) HAVE UNDERTAKEN THE MOST INTERESTING CASE MYSELF.’” - 


the most interesting case myself, Martha, in discussing matters with 
and shall, with your consent, of course, Mrs. Duncan’s servant, remarked— 


make an example of him.”’ 


‘“Auld laads, like Maister Peter, 


Peter McFarline changed his daily shouldna be middlin’ wi’ _ glaickit 
walk from the river to the seaside. lassies.”’ 
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Illustrated by Oswold Rimmer 


has my yielding nature been 

trampled upon and wounded by 

that man. I owe Johnson 
money, and he has persistently abused 
my obligation by harassing me with 
grossly untruthful accounts of the 
detectivegeniusof his son,aged fourteen. 
The wonderful detections and deduc- 
tions of that boy, according to Johnson, 
for ever puts to shame the trifling 
achievements of Holmes, Lecoq, and 
the whole string of past and present 
detectives (both real and fictional) the 
world has known. It is my misfortune 
to be Johnson’s neighbour, or rather he 
is mine, and dating from my indebted- 
ness, he has displayed a dispiriting 
tendency to look me up after business 
hours and hold me enchained whilst he 
pours into my sensitive ears the daily 
feats of his son. I do not like the 
wactched boy—Tom he is called—and 
my generous heart goes out in sympathy 
to his schoolmates and teachers. Only 


| AM tired of Johnson! Too long 
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the other day, Johnson rushed into my 
house with a glowing account of his 
son’s brilliant achievement that day at 
school. It appeared the schoolmaster 
entered the classroom sporting a spray 
of heather, upon which Tom at once 
announced to the class that the master 
had been on Dagley Moor. This 
coming to the teacher’s ears, he con- 
firmed it and publicly complimented 
the miserable but happy boy upon his 
deduction. Deduction indeed! Daglev 
Moor is the only place within a hundred 
miles where heather can possibly grow, 
and I feel that the right course for the 
schoolmaster to have taken was to 
endue the boy with a practical know- 
ledge of the use of the birch, from which 
wholesome deductions would be easy. 
What with tracing lost hens by their 
footprints, deducing cobblers by their 
aprons, the imp, through his depraved 
parent, bade fair to make my life a 
mockery. But even the worm will 
eventually turn,and Nemesis was nearer 


than I thought, though I could have 
wished him to have come to my aid in 
more attractive guise. 

When I returned home from business 
last Saturday I was tearfully informed 
by my wife that a gold brooch, from her 
rather fine collection, was missing, and 
as it was a present from some remote 
relative, I was subjected to consider- 
able worry and annoyance before my 
wife could be induced to drop the sub- 
ject. That was all right ; women will 
make a fuss over trifles, but unfortu- 
nately Johnson happened to look 
in, positively reeking with pride, . 
to recount the miraculous recovery 
of a threepenny-bit by his odious 
offspring. It appears Johnson 
missed the coin in question after 
his Saturday afternoon nap, and 
though he searched high and low 
no trace of it could be found ; 
but Tom, appearing on the scene, | 
at once deduced the obvious fact that it 
had slipped between the padded back 
of the sofa and the seat. 

Although I am usually a moral man, 
I felt justified in holding communion 
with the evil one within me when my 
wife suggested that Tom could perhaps 
help us to recover the lost brooch. 
Johnson was, of course, delighted, and 
although I deluged the idea with cold 
water, nothing would do but to fetch the 
boy across to try his hand. He came, 
he saw, and I wished he hadn’t. The 
young donkey brought along a magni- 
fying glass as big as a window and 
started business. He first asked 
where the brooch was last seen, 
and was told on the dining-room 
sideboard. Then he wanted to . 
know at what time it was first 
missed, when it was last seen, who 
had been in the room that 
morning. Nobody but myself 
and wife had been there, except 
Jane, the servant, and a beggar 
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woman, who only stood at the door 
whilst Jane ordered her to move on 
(I do not believe in indiscriminate 
charity). Tom pricked up his ear 
at this, and subjected my wife and 
Jane to an idiotic cross-examina- 
tion. Then he turned to me and asked 
what I knew of the matter. Did 
I notice the position in which the 
brooch lay ? Could I say whether it 
was face up or down ? Had I been out 


that morning previously to leaving for 
business ? 


Why did I go into the 


* THOUGH I STORMED AND RAGED, IT WAS TO NO PURPOSE.” 
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garden? Howdid I find business ? 
I could have smacked him, but his 
idiotic parent stood grinning near, 
muttering, “ He’s hot on the scent. 
Good boy, Tom!” Then the imp took 
his glass and carefully exainined the 
sideboard, the carpet and the chairs. 
I was about to suggest the coal-scuttle, 
but a look, a county-court look, from 
Johnson silenced me. After a solemn 
examination of all the most out-of-the- 
way corners, he asked to be shown the 
garden, and prodded amongst my pet 
carnations with his confounded lens. 
On his return he permitted himself to 
smile. and commented on the simplicity 
of the case. Johnson sniggered in his 
inane way, and, with a knowing look at 
me, requested his son to explain his 
conclusions, which he did. 

‘* In cases of this sort,’ he began, “the 
reasoning detective must neither have 
sentiment nor fancy (which is obvious). 
He must start his inquiries believing 
that the most unlikely person may be 
the guilty one, and therefore when I 
entered this room I looked at everyone 
here, even my father, as being the 
possible criminal.” Johnson rubbed 
his hands and chuckled over this pirated 
rubbish. ‘‘ Now the facts are simple ; 
the brooch was here at 8 o’clock this 
morning, at 8.30 it was gone. It is 
apparent to anyone that the theft must 
therefore have taken place between 8 
and half-past, and I set myself to find 
out who left the house during that 
time. Two personsdid. One was Mr. 
Slings (myself) and the other was the 
beggar woman. 

‘“‘ Now at first sight one would suspect 
the latter, but inquiry showed it was 
impossible for her to have taken 
the brooch, as both Mrs. Slings and 
Jane are quite sure she never crossed 
the threshold. I therefore dismiss her 
from the case and turn my attention 
to Mr. Slings. He left the house at 


8.15, and at 8 he confesses to going into 
the garden to examine his carnations. 
You will remember it was wet last 
night and, as a result, is muddy to-day. 
If you examine the carpet near the 
sideboard you will find a speck of mud 
similar to the mud in the garden, and 
if you will carefully look upon the shelf 
where the brooch was laid you will see 
another speck of the same mud (Jane 
frowned at this). So far so good, but 
now comes the question of motive, and 
I asked myself what reason Mr. Slings 
could have for taking Mrs. Slings’s 
property. I therefore casually in- 
quired how he found business, and 
you will remember he laughed and said 
it barely paid expenses. Then the real 
motive flashed across my brain. Mr. 
Slings is suffering from bad _ trade, 
money is scarce, and naturally Mrs. 
Slings requires all he gains, therefore 
to gratify his extravagant tastes he 1s 
compelled to resort to strategy.” 

‘You young fiend !”’ I shouted, ‘‘ do 
you mean to say I stole my wife's 
brooch? [ll thrash you within an 
inch of your life.” 

“For shame, Emmanuel!” sobbed 
my wife; “to think I’m married to a 
thief and a would-be murderer.” 

“Look here, Slings,”’ said Johnson, 
‘““you’d better confess. You'll get 
forgiven easier if you do, although I 
must say I’m not surprised.” 

““Go home!” I yelled, “and take 
your infernal imp with you;’’ but 
though I stormed and raged, it was to 
no purpose. Johnson and his boy 
went away, smiling, to spread the news. 

Although Jane discovered the brooch 
an hour later in my wife’s shawl, I feel 
that Mrs. Slings has lost confidence in 
me, and home is no longer the joy it was. 

I paid Johnson to-day, and warned 
him that if he or his son ever approaches 
my door again [ shall lay the founda- 
tion of a real detective story. 
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irl in Caiting 


By ARCHIBALD EYRE 


Illustrated by Wilmot Lunt 


Synopsis OF PREvious CHAPTERS.—Lilian Turner, daughter of one of the wealthiest Members 
* the House of Commons, disapproving of her father’s marriage with Lady Sheppard, gues down to 
Woollacombe on a visit to hey late mother’s stster, who keeps a tea-shop in the High Street. Her 
travelling companion proves to be a Mrs. Hemmings, whose son previously, in an endeavour to render 
assistance to Miss Turner and her father, both strangers to him, was arrested, but was released by 
the intervention of his uncle, the Home Secretary, after a night's tncarceration. Mrs. Hemmings 1s 
met at Bridport Junction by her son, whom Lilian at once recognises, and immediately seeks another 
compartment. Durine the conversation which ensues, George Hemmings and his mother are forced 
0 the conclusion that Lilian Turner is a member of a gang of burglars. Their suspicions are 
teengthened by overhearing some remarks which pass between Lilian and her aunt when the lattcr meets 
her nicce at Woollacombe, regarding the recent robbery of Lady Harlsmore’s tiara. Lilian proves a 
nilling helper in the tea-shop, where she masquevades as a waitress. In this capacity she makes the 


acquaintance of Lord Harlsmore and his flashy friend, Mr. Benjamin. 
farcel for his friend, telling her it contains photographic plates. 


The former gives Lilian a 


The girl, however, recognises the 


fackage as a jeweller’s case, and gives hts lordship twenty-four hours to confess all to his mother, 


the Countess. 
and tell hey the whole story. 


Should he fail to do so, Lilian intends to take the parcel to Lady Harlsmore herself, 
Mr. Benjamin advises the young Peer to make love to Lilian and try to 


theedle the package from her, and for this purpose the latter calls at Miss Watt's tea-shop. 


CHAPTER NIII. 
THE QUARREL. 


7 HIS,” said Lilian, ‘‘is sheer 
impudence. Where is he ? ” 
Amy’s face was very red. 
“IT ran out to post the 
week’s accounts, and I met him in the 
High Street. He was, oh, so anxious to 
see you alone. And so——”’’ 

“And so——?” 

* T brought him in by the back way. 
He is in the garden, eating goose- 
berries.” 

“ He will make himself ill.” 


“Oh, no,” replied Amy in great 
haste. ‘‘ I—I was careful to point out 
the ripest bush.” 

Lilian regarded her with pretended 
severity. “If I catch you speaking 
to that young man again, do you 
know what I’ll do ? ”’ 

6¢ N—no.”’ 

‘“T don’t, either, but it will be very, 
very terrible. Now, go to your desk 
and remember you are in disgrace.”’ 

The crimson-faced little girl crept 
away. After a moment’s hesitation 
Lilian took off her apron and went out 
into the back garden. Lord Harlsmore 
was there, true enough; she saw his 
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head and shoulders over the gooseberry 
bushes. When he saw her, he came 
towards her. 

‘“You astonish me greatly,’ said 
Lilian. ‘“‘ What right have you to come 
here ?”’ 

** None at all,”’ answered his lordship 
humbly. ‘ But I could not rest until 
I had seen you—and begged your 
pardon. I behaved very badly this 
morning.” 

“You did,’ agreed Lilian. 
not only this morning.”’ 

“I have come to apologise to you.” 

Lilian shook her head. “Are you 
not confusing the less with the greater ? 
No apology is necessary for what you 
said or did to-day, for it is of no conse- 
quence that you were rude to me. It 
is of consequence that you do not 
repent of something far more serious.”’ 

““ Believe me, I do,’ he answered 
eagerly. “And I have come to tell 
you that I want to show my sorrow 
in the only true way. I want to go to 
my mother and beg her to forgive 
me.” 

‘* Why have you not been already ? 
Why do you come and tell me you are 
going ? You have told me that before.” 

He sat down on an empty egg-box. 
“Don’t you see that you are keeping 
me back ? ”” 

6c I ? 99 . 

“Yes, you. How can I go to my 
mother empty-handed ? How can I 
go and say, ‘Mother, I took your 
jewels, and I am very sorry. A young 
lady who serves in a tea-shop will return 
them in due course ?’ ”’ 

“© I see what you mean,” said Lilian 
slowly. “* The Prodigal Son’s return 
would have lost some of its effective- 
ness if he had been escorted by a young 
woman.”’ 

“You put it bluntly, but that is 
what I mean.” 

“There is something in what you 


** And 
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say. I admit its force. Of course, I 
do not escort you actually, but I am 
on the horizon, so to speak.”’ 

The youth looked at her with an 
expression of gratitude in his eyes. 
‘It is a pleasure to talk to you. You 
catch my meaning so quickly.” 

Lilian smiled with some grimness. 
“Yes, I catch your meaning very 
quickly.”’ 

Lord Harlsmore watched her fur- 
tively. He let his head drop into his 
hands. ““T wish I were dead,’ he 
whimpered. 

Lilian ignored his distress. ‘‘ What 
guarantee have I,”’ she asked, “ that 
you will take the tiara to your mother?”’ 

‘““’You have my word of honour.”’ 

She made a slight grimace. “ If your 
honour is dead, how can its word 
survive ? You are using a_ phrase 
which, in your case, has no meaning.” 

He flushed. ‘“‘ You are very hard 
on me.”’ 

‘* Are you sincere or are you not ?”’ 
asked Lilian. ‘“‘ My instinct tells me 
you are acting. But perhaps I am 
doing you an injustice.” 

“* Before heaven, you are.” He raised 
his eyes to hers, fully and frankly. 
She stared into them until she blinked. 

“Only trust .me,’ he _ pleaded. 
‘“ Remember I am only a boy. May 
I not have another chance? It is 
pitiless of you to stand between me 
and it.” 

‘““What is it you want?” asked 
Lilian, wavering. 

‘TI want to hand back to my mother 
that packet you hold. I want to give 
it to her with my own hands, and to 
beg her to forgive me.” 

‘* When will you give it to her ? ” 

‘‘ To-day.” 

“You will go straight to her?” 

‘* Yes, yes.” 

‘Within an hour of its leaving my 
hands it will be in hers ? ” 


‘4 ym. BENJAMIN ROSE TO HIS FEET, BREATHING HEAVILY. ME LOOKED AT THE INAWIMATB PORM 
OF HIS COMPANION AND TREMBLED.” 
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‘In less time than that.” 

* T thought you told me she was not 
at the Castle 2?” 

There was a slight pause. “ Yes, 
I told you so, but I was lying. I 
wanted to prevent you going to her.”’ 

Lilian hesitated; should she or 
should she not ? -Then she came to her 
decision. 

‘Wait here,” she said. 
not be gone long.”’ 

‘You are going to trust me?” he 
cried, and seized her hand and kissed 
it. 


**T shall 


She drew it away quickly, rubbing 
the spot with-her handkerchief. “I 
dislike private theatricals,’’ she said 
coldly. She moved towards the house ; 
and directly she had disappeared he 
betook himself again to the gooseberry 
bushes. 

On her returning, however, in ten 
minutes or so, he was sitting on the 
egg-box, with his face covered by his 
handsin an attitude of deepest dejection. 
He peeped through his fingers to see 
whether she carried anything. When 
he saw that she did, his melancholy 
showed signs of vanishing. 

‘You will never have cause to 
regret your trust in me,” he said. 
‘““ Never!” 

‘* Take this straight to your mother. 
Remember, I have your word.” 

‘“ You have my word,” he repeated, 
his face clearing as if by magic. 

‘Straight to your mother, mind!” 

‘As an arrow.” He disappeared 
through the garden gate. 

Lilian shook her head several times, 
ate a gooseberry or two meditatively, 
and then re-entered the house. 

If Lord Harlsmore went straight to 
his mother she must have been in the 
saloon bar of a public-house, for that 
was where he went when he left 
Lilian. On his entrance, Mr. Benjamin, 
who was sitting in solitude on a plush- 


covered couch some distance from the 
bar, greeted him with cffusion. 
‘Well,’ he asked, “what luck ? “ 
Lord Harlsmore ordered a whisky 
and-soda. ‘I’ve got it,” he observed, 
with satisfaction. ‘It was an easier 


-job than I anticipated.” 


Mr. Benjamin rose from the couch 
on which he sat. ‘“‘ Have you got such 
a thing as a time-table, miss?” he 
briskly asked the young lady behind 
the bar. He took the book she handed 
him and turned over its leaves with his 
eyes on the clock. 

‘What do you want to know 2? ”’ 
asked Lord Harlsmore. 

‘The next train to London. Let 
me see, now; what time is it? A 
quarter-past six ? There’s a train that 
leaves at six-thirty, and stops only 
at Bridport Junction. That’s the 
ticket. Not a moment to spare.” He 
emptied his glass. ‘“‘ Come along.” 

*‘ Wait a minute,” said Lord Harls- 
more. * You don’t rush me, you know.”’ 

“We'll talk in the cab. Here—I°ll 
carry that——”’ 

““No you don't,’ responded his 
lordship, shifting the precious packet 
into the hand remotest from his com- 
panion. “ There are one or two points 
to be settled first.”’ 

‘* Don’t waste time.”” Mr. Benjamin 
practically hustled the youth into the 
street and inside a vehicle. ‘“‘ No good 
taking risks; the place swarms with 
detectives. There will be more safety 
in London.”’ 

“Safety for whom ?” the younger 
man grumbled. “‘ And I just want to 
know what guarantee——”’ 

‘You can trust me, can’t you?” 

ia) No.” 

Mr. Benjamin assumed an injured 
look. ‘‘ I give you my word of honour.”’ 

‘““ That is a mere phrase,” said Lord 
Harslmore. “When your honour is 
dead, how can its word survive ? ”’ 
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His companion stared. ** Who taught 
vou that gab ? ”’ 

“She did; the waitress-girl. I’m 
giving you a taste of what I’ve had 
to submit to. How do you like it ?”’ 

“It appears to me,” said Mr. 
Benjamin, “that cheap literature has 
a lot to answer for. I don’t hold with 
fancy language of any kind. It’s them 
penny novelettes that does it.”’ 

They were svon at the station. 
“Tl take a_ ticket to Bridport 
Junction,” said Lord Harlsmore. “I 
can return by a later train. We can 
probably get an empty  compart- 
ment.” 

He took a first-class ticket as a 
matter of course, and his companion, 
after a moment’s hesitation, did the 
same. ‘It’s cheaper, as a rule,’ he 
explained, “to take a third and pay 
excess if you are asked to.”’ 

They found an empty carriage. 
Directly the train started,Mr. Benjamin 
begged for a look at the jewels. 

‘‘ Just a peep,” he entreated. “* After 
all the trouble we’ve had I’d like to 
make sure it’s worth it.” 

Lord MHarlsmore was_ relentless. 
‘ All in good time,” he replied. “‘ What 
worries me is this. That girl may 
inquire whether it has been returned 
to my mother. If she finds out that it 
has not, she will probably go to her. 
What then ? ” 

‘* She won’t find that out,’’ said Mr. 
Benjamin contemptuously. ‘‘ How can 
she ?”’ His fingers itched to have the 
diamonds in his grasp. 

‘“My mother may offer a reward, 
and the girl may see the advertisement. 
The papers may mention the tiara is 
still missing. Why, there are hundreds 
of possibilities.” 

‘And suppose she does go to 
your mother ?”’ asked Mr. Benjamin. 
** What then ?” 

‘““That’s exactly what I want to 
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know,’ * What 
then?” 

“Why, you deny the whole story. 
Whose word is most likely to be 
believed—yours, or a waitress at a 
tea-shop ? ” 

‘* Oh, but ‘ic 

‘** My dear boy,” said Mr. Benjamin, 
‘““there’s never been a big robberv 
yet but some hysterical girl has written 
to the police to say she knows all about 
it. Nobody takes any notice, except 
the doctor, and he prescribes bromide. 
You needn’t worry about that. You 
have only to bluff it out.” 

* All the same——”’ 

““At the very worst you may have 
to confess to your mother. You can 
do it as well then as now. If you do 
it now, there’s no coin. If you do it 
then—and a hundred chances to one it 
won't be necessary—you've had the 
cash.” 

‘“That’s true,” said Lord Harls- 
more. “ You certainly take a common- 
sense view of the situation. Now, the 
next point is, how much coin do I get ? ”’ 

** How can I tell until I have seen 
the tiara? Come along, let’s have a 
look.” 

Lord Harlsmore produced the parcel 
and handed it to his companion, who 
untied it with infinite care. The brown 
paper removed, an ordinary jeweller’s 
case was revealed. Mr. Benjamin 
pressed the catch and opened it. His 
eyes were not dazzled. All that the case 
contained was a little leaden paper- 
weight, and a scrap of paper. 

“Why, what’s this?” he cried in 
consternation. 

** What’s what ? ” 

Mr. Benjamin read the writing on 
the paper: ‘* The former contents 
of this case will be handed over by 
Miss Turner, of 107, High Street, 
Woollacombe, to the Countess of Harls- 
more only.’ You condemned fool!” 


rephed the youth. 
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he snarled, showing his defective 
teeth. 

“What is it? Let me see,” cried 
Lord Harlsmore, craning forward from 
the opposite seat. 

“* Take the blasted lot!’ ejaculated 
Mr. Benjamin, his face purple with 
rage. He jerked the case, string, 
brown paper, leaden weight in the 
direction of hiscompanion. The weight 
struck his lordship on the mouth, 
drawing blood. 

““Confound you!” shrieked the 
injured peer, and struck out wildly. 
His fist met Mr.Benjamin’s protuberant 
nose with some force. With a curse, 
the Jew retaliated blindly with a blow 
which knocked his companion back- 
wards on the cushioned seat ; but only 
for a moment, for the next Lord Harls- 
more sprang like a wild cat at his 
enemy’s throat, and in another instant 
the two were fighting and wrestling in 
the confined space of the railwaycarriage. 

Wrath grows by what it feeds on, 

but why these two were fighting 
neither could have explained. Mr. 
Benjamin was the bulkier, but Lord 
Harlsmore was in better training, and 
seemed at first to have the advantage. 
He held his opponent by the throat 
with his right hand, and with his left 
fist rained blows upon the Jew’s head. 
To save himself, Mr. Benjamin got 
to close quarters, and seizing the young 
man round the waist tried to throw 
him. For some minutes they swayed 
to and fro, and then they fell together 
with a crash upon the floor of the 
carriage. Lord Harlsmore was under- 
neath, and his head hit the ground 
with great force. He ceased struggling, 
his arms fell to his sides limply, and his 
eyes closed. 
} Mr. Benjamin rose to his feet, 
breathing heavily. He looked at the 
inanimate form of his companion and 
trembled. 


’ 


‘* Have [ killed him ? ” he murmured. 
He considered whether he should throw 
him out on to the line, and make an 
effort to escape. In his terror it 
astonished him that the train should 
continue its even course unmindful of 
the situation. “ It was in self-defence ! 
He struck the first blow. I swear it!” 
muttered Mr. Benjamin, already before 
an imaginary jury. 

It was not long before Lord Harls- 
more gave signs of returning animation. 
He moved slightly, and his eyelids 
fluttered. At these signs of life, the 
Jew became calmer. 

““'You’re all right, old chap, aren’t 
you?” he said. “ Here, let’s get you 
off the floor.’”” He stooped and with 
an effort raised his companion. 

Lord Harlsmore opened his eyes. 
““ What is it?” 

“You and me lost our wool a bit,”’ 
said Mr. Benjamin soothingly. ‘“‘ That 
girl bamboozled us. It made me mad. 
You struck out, don’t you remem- 
ber? ” 

““I remember.” Lord Harlsmore 
drew his hand across his brow. His lip 
was bleeding; he got out his hand- 
kerchief to stem the flow of blood. 
Mr. Benjamin tried to get his collar into 
shape and to adjust his tangled tie. 

**'We were both confounded fools,”’ 
he said handsomely. “I won’t say 
who was to blame. The whole thing 
was enough to aggravate a saint, and I 
don’t think either of us is that.” 

“What are we to do ?” asked Lord 
Harlsmore, stupidly. He contemplated 
the crushed remains of the case which 
lay on the seat. 

“Do!” exclaimed the Jew, with 
energy. “I know what I am going to 
do; I’m going back to Woollacombe. 
I’ll have it out with that girl, as sure as 
my name is Benjamin.” 

Lord Harlsmore watched him with a 
dazed expression. His face was still 
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pale, and he lay 
back in a limp con- 
dition. 

“I’m afraid it’s 
no good. I’d better 
tell my mother.” ct} 

Mr. Benjamin = 2%%ia 
was moved to (.f 130. 
anger. ‘‘ Don’t you a 
be so chicken- 
hearted,” he _ ex- 
postulated. “Tl 
pull this = affair 
through all nght. a 
Don’t you go and ae 
queer my pitch.” Seta 

*“ It’s no good.” 

“You wait and : 
see.” oe 

“What are you 
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going to do? ” ._ Beas 


“Never you 
mind. I’m going 
to do something. 

Ill get that jewellery out 
of that young woman ; 
don’t you fret.” 

‘© Well, it’s your turn,” said 
the youth. “I’ve done all | 
can.” 

They sat silent until the train 
showed signs of slowing up. 
Lord Harlsmore made no sign of 
moving. 

‘“Aren’t you coming back with 
me ?”’ asked Mr. Benjamin. 

His lordship shook his head 
slowly. “No, I shall go on to 
London. I feel too faint to move.” 

“You won’t tell your mother?” 
said Mr. Benjamin, with mingled 
entreaty and menace. 

Lord MHarlsmore paused for a 
moment before replying. ‘ No,” he 
said, “you can have your shot. If 
you fail wire me, and I’ll put the 
matter right with the mater.” 

*‘ Right you are.” The train had 
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stopped. “We'd better change 
tickets. Here’s mine ; where’s yours?” 

Lord Harlsmore produced it. “* What 
about that case ? ” 

“Throw it out of the window as 
soon as the train starts,’ said the Jew. 
** So long.” 

‘Good-bye. Mind you wire: you 
know my address.” 


» “Care of your lady mother. Give 
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her my kind respects.” With this 
facetious remark, Mr. Benjamin dis- 
appeared, leaving Lord Harlsmore to 
pursue his journey alone. 


CHAPTER XIV. 


THE CHOCOLATE BOX. 


99 


“It is just possible,” said Lilian to 
her aunt, “ that the Countess may call 
to-day.”’ 

Her aunt repressed a natural feeling 
of elation. “I will have the chintzes 
removed from the drawing-room chairs 
at once,”’ she replied. 

“Please don’t bother. 
sure that she will come.” 

“Tt will be no trouble. If it were, I 
should take it all the same. Countesses 
may have dropped into the shop for 
tea, but none have ever entered by 
_ the private door.” 

The day wore on and Lilian remained 
indoors, ready to respond to a summons 
to meet her distinguished visitor, but 
no summons came. At four o’clock 
she went to her room and, removing 
the tiara from her hat-box, placed it in 
an empty chocolate box between layers 
of cotton wool. 
hat. She met her aunt on the stairs. 

‘* As the Countess does not come to 
me I suppose I must go to the 
Countess.” 

‘“Are you sure she is in Woolla- 
combe ? ”’ 

“*T shall soon find out.” Lilian’s 
heart was sad. She told herself that 
even if the boy was truly penitent his 
courage had failed him. Lilian sighed, 
for she knew that this meant she would 
have to endure a painful interview 
with the Countess. There was no 
escape from it. He had been given his 
chance, and he had failed to take it. 
She pictured him with blanched face in 
some secluded spot, dreading the awful 
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Then she put on her 


disclosure which he was too terrified to 
mitigate by his own frank confession. 

It occurred to her that not impro- 
bably he would waylay her witha 
piteous appeal for more time. The 
more she thought of it, the greater 
the likelihood seemed. She scanned 
the road in front of her for the sight of a 
drooping figure, but without success. 
She had left Woollacombe behind and 
was in a winding country road. Sud- 
denly she realised that she was being 
followed, and she jumped at once to 
the conclusion that Lord Harlsmore, 
ashamed and contrite, was dogging her 


footsteps. | Her eyes brimmed with 
sudden tears. 
“Poor boy,” she whispered. She 


halted and listened, but she could hear 
nothing ; she moved on again, and was 
certain she heard other footsteps besides 
her own. 

“He is ashamed to speak to me,” 
she said aloud. She hastened her steps 
until she came to a bend of the road, 
and then she slipped into the ditch, 
pressing herself close against the haw- 
thorn hedge. Yes, there was some one 
coming. She waited until her follower 
was close to her, and then she stepped 
into sight. It was no repentant Lord 
Harlsmore, but merely Mr. Benjamin, 
looking not a little astonished at her 
sudden appearance. 

“Oh, it is you, is it?” said Lilian, 
slightly disconcerted. “IT felt sure 
some one was following me, and I 
wanted to find oat who it was.”’ 

“Well, you’ve found out,’ replied 
Mr. Benjamin benignly. “And I’m 
sure I shall be pleased with your com- 
pany, as we are going the same way.”’ 

‘* 'We’re not going the same way,” 
said Lilian. With a diamond tiara in 
a card-board box dangling from her 
second finger by a piece of string, she 
felt that Mr. Benjamin was not a 
desirable companion. ‘TI don’t mind 


talking to you when you've paid your 
fourpence for tea and cake, for it is 
part of the contract ; but away from 
the shop I really must decline your 
acquaintance.” 

‘* Oh, must you ? ”’ said Mr. Benjamin 
greatly amused. ‘* You needn’t be so 
haughty ; [’m not going to eat you.”’ 

‘* Good-day,”’ said Lilian. 

‘* Good-day, my pretty maid,” replied 
Mr. Benjamin, coming close to her. 

Lilian moved off indignantly. It 
never occurred to her to fear physical 
violence. Mr. Benjamin, however, had 
come for the tiara, and was not 
prepared to allow any small obstacle 
to keep it from him. For fifty yards 
they walked together, 
Lilian in front and theJew 
ludicrously near her, his 
feet almost on her heels, 
and his breath on her neck. 

“T his,’ exclaimed 
Lilian, stopping suddenly, 
‘is intolerable.” 

‘With us such friends,”’ 
observed Mr. Benjamin, 
** it’s a wonder you don’t 
offer me a piece of choco- 
late.” | 

Lilian did not under- 
stand his remark at first, 
but his glance in the 
direction of the box on 
her finger made his mean- 
ing plain. She decided 
to temporise. 

“Come to the shop jf 
to-night, and I will give , Alf 
you a box for yourself. 
This is for a friend.”’ 

‘* That’s a pity, because 
I have a sweet tooth.” 
He grinned and showed 
his fangs. 

‘* But not sweet teeth,”’ 
murmured Lilian with 
a shudder. “Pray go 
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away, she added. “I do not want 
to hurt your feelings, but I have con- 
ceived a positive dislike to your type o: 
face.” 

** Rudeness 
Mr. Benjamin ; 
world began.” 

““T beg your pardon. 


never helped,” said 
“never since the 


I recognise 


that IT have no right to reproach you 


“©! | HAVE CONCEIVED A POSITIVE DISLIKE FOR YOUR TYPE OF FACE’ 
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with your deformities. I am afraid 
that I occasionally forget myself.”’ 

The man regarded her suspiciously. 
‘** A woman’s face may be her fortune, 
but a man’s chief asset is_ straight- 
forward dealing.” 

** [T shouldn’t think you paid income- 
tax,’’ retorted Lilian. She shivered ; 
she was actually exchanging badinage 
with this frightful creature. 

‘*“Look here, my dear,” said Mr. 
Benjamin, “‘ here’s a five-pound note. 
I'll give it to you for that box of choco- 
late.” 

Lilian realised that he had guessed 
its contents. ‘‘ Who told you ?”’ she 
asked sharply. 

‘** Told me what ? ” 

“Told you to follow me ? ” 

‘“*T am here on behalf of my young 
friend. He sent me to ask you for the 
return of the parcel he left in your 
keeping.”’ 

“Did he?” MHer face hardened. 
The boy was not repentant after all. 

‘“*T needn’t explain to you,” went on 
Mr. Benjamin, “that it is wicked to 
keep things that don’t belong to you.” 

“IT am returning it to its rightful 
owner.” 

‘“That’s me,” said Mr. Benjamin 
promptly. He came close; Lilian 
eyed him, and he stopped. 

“[’m not the least afraid of you,” 
she said. ‘‘ Not in the very least.” 
She continued to regard him with the 
clear eye of a young woman accus- 


( To be 


tomed to plenty of out-door exercise. 
‘* You are only a poor creature.” 

“Oh, am I?” said Mr. Benjamin, 
pausing somewhat doubtfully. 

They were close to the gates of a 
drive leading towards a solid stone 
mansion standing not very far from 
the road. 

‘* T hear footsteps,” continued Lilian, 
with a sudden sense of relief. “‘ Don’t 
you think you had better make off ? ” 

There was certainly some one coming 
down the drive; Mr. Benjamin’s ears 
assured him of that. He made a 
sudden dart for the chocolate box and 
seized it. The string held just long 
enough to enable Lilian to grasp the 
box firmly in her hands. The card- 
board broke, and the contents of the 
box fell on the dusty high road. With 
a cry of triumph Mr. Benjamin bent 
to pick up his prize, but Lilian flung 
herself against him with all her force, 
sending him spinning across the road. 

‘* How dare you ?”’ she panted. 

Mr. Benjamin approached again, 
cursing audibly. For a few seconds he 
and Lilian were engaged in an undigni- 
fied scrimmage, she endeavouring to 
keep him from picking up the jewels, 
and he striving to brush her aside. 

‘“What is the meaning of this ? ” 
said a voice at their side. Mr. Benjamin 
glanced over his shoulder, and then 
turned and ran. 

Lilian looked round, to find herself 
face to face with George Hemmings. 
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VI.—RED NOVEMBER 


blue with flecks of cloud, 
soft evanescent forms for 
ever changing and dissolving 
under the dual touch of sun and breeze. 
Now and again a wisp of white cirrus 
strays over the face of the sun, and 
dims its glory fora moment. But the 
grey shadow soon journeys by. The 
yellow sunlight comes racing back over 
the meadow, and the smouldering 
woods burst once more into flame of 
amber and russet and gold. On upland 
and lowland the autumn morning 
rocks and sways and glitters again as 
blithely, as bewilderingly, as ever. 
But as yet the red ruin of wood and 
forest, the menace of winter in falling 
leaf and stripping branches, is only 
for the highlands and the wind-swept 
slopes. Here by the river scarce a sign 


[ south wind fills the autumn 


of the failing season shows among the 
green. Forget the burning, warning 
light on distant hills; look only at 
the swaying labyrinth of reed-tops, 
the untarnished green of riverside oak 
and ash, the leafy tangle of underwood, 
and it might be the August sunshine 
that lies like cloth-of-gold on the dream- 
ing waters, and lights up the vivid 
blue of the kingfisher as he hurtles by 
to his fishing-ground beyond the weir. 

Out on the upland, for all its warmth 
and cheery touch, the wind has the 
searching, tingling quality of autumn 
in every breath. Here by the river 
its rollicking power is all but gone; 
its voice is only an undertone, a way- 
ward song in the tree-tops half-hushed 
in the deeper song from the river-bed. 
The tide has turned. Strong and steady 
and sure the brimming waters sweep 
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BY THE RIVER, 


by under their paving of sun-gold, 
every ripple bearing its burden of 
fallen leaves down to the far-off sea. 
While the tide held, the illusion of sum- 
mer was almost complete. Above, the 
gay deceit of the sunshine; the rich, 
unsullied verdure of the trees ; the blue 
of the sky as full of lark-song as any 
morning in June. Below, the tangle 
of briar at the water’s edge hid all but 
the green summits of the quivering 
reeds. Trailing their finger-tips in the 
flood, the drooping oak-branches made 
cool brown shadows on the gold, where 
the blackbirds came to drink as thirstily 
as ever. The gossamer-nets drifted 
by in the gentle air, nets that caught 
the sunbeams and bore them gleaming 
into every shadowy nook beneath the 
trees; and every bush was outlined 
with a haze of light on countless insect- 
wings. If a nightingale had trilled in 
the dense cover yonder, it would not 


have come unmetely, so bright, so 
mild, was the generous autumn day. 
But the tide has turned at last. 
The leaves, the tell-tale leaves, go 
hurrying by on the descending waters ; 
and in a moment the gay conspiracy 
of the sunshine is betrayed. Through 
the treeless plains the tide came up, 
bearing only the sunbeams and the 
azure mirrored on its bosom; an 
inverted picture of the upper skies, all 
the fairer for the ripple and stir of 
life it drew from the river-bed. But 
now the sun’s bright tenancy is done, 
the mirror broken. From bank to 
bank the returning stream is dark 
with the fallen leaves, gathered from 
a thousand upland woods that wrestle 
ceaselessly in the grip of the unruly 
wind. Rich yellow from the elms, 
and red from the beeches, and slender 
flecks of willow-gold, all whirling by ina 
gleaming sodden company, and telling 
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Yesterday the north-wind cried like a 

frightened child in the tree-tops against 

a dreary leaden sky; and the river 

swept sullenly onward, void of all 

life but the ceaseless spray that 
drove before it under 
the lash of the blast. 
But to-day the soft 
austral wind has re- 
turned. The gold and 
the turquoise are back 
on the waters. The 
kingfisher is out again, 
searching his favourite 
pool under the trailing 
willow-fronds. 

Silently he sits and 
scans the hurrying 
stream. The _ faintest 
rustle in the bushes, or 
crack of dry twig un- 
derfoot, and he will be 
off with the speed of an 
arrow, uttering his 
shrill, defiant note as 
the tale of the unavailing light and he flies. But as yet he has no cognis- 
ever-shortening days. ance of an enemy. The leaf-strewn 

The tide falls. Slowly the grey waters journey on. Every clear break 
reed-stems lift out of the diminishing _ in the spangled tide receives his vigilant 
waters. Now the sunken snag in mid- scrutiny. At last, when the eye is 
stream begins to rear its weed-crowned dazed with watching his changing 
head, and the leaves gather behind it brilliance, he stoops and __ plunges 
in a dense pack of glistening colour; straight down like a fallen stone. Ina 
and a wedge-shaped space of..open moment his glittering armoury is gone. 
water shows in front, where the sunsiNue_ =The clear ringing note of the plunge 


plants an instant golden footing. lw bed blackbird out of the thicket 
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THE KINGFISHER. 


kingfisher is back again on the willow behiad you, screaming an alarm to all 
branch that overhangs the stream. the hills. A ring of ripples forms on the 
Like a great glittering dew-drop he water, “spreads and dies away. A 
sits in the full light of the sun, mutely moment moxe the gleaming emerald of 
watching the speeding river below him, the halcyon sIhkQWs again. With a burst 
his brilliant colours flashing now blue, anda spatter of Adamond-drops, he is on 
now green, now orange-red as he turns’ the wing once ore, all his bright 
himself curiously from side to side. colours gaily flaun ting as he speeds 
These are his halcyon days, these back to his old statin on the willow- 
fleeting bright pauses in the debacle of tree. You have just time to note the 
autumn. South wind and a southern _ glittering, writhing min@Ow held cater- 
sun have re-peopled the waters for him. ways in his spear-like bul: Then with 
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THE RIVERSIDE OAKgs 


one gulp his prey is down his azure 
throttle ; he is sitting in the sunshine 
again as quietly, as alertly as ever, 
watching the depths for the gliding 
silver treasure he loves so well. 
Unceasingly the south wind drives 
its flock across the field of blue. 
_ The white cloud-trellis thickens now. 
Swiftly coming and going, the yellow 
bands of sunshine spread over the 
glowing hills. In the track of the light 
the colours seem to leap and subside 
and break into long crests of foam 
like waves on a contending seax The 
tide droops lower and lower. The 
waters are all but hidden now, deep in 
their whispering wilderness of reeds. 
The wind in the tree-tops has a wilder, 
freer note; and now a_ wandering 
gust drives down the open stream, and 
the sweetest sound in all the long year’s 
river-music—the song of the falling 
acorns—strikes upon the ear. 
Wherever the oakwoods grow to the 


water’s edge, this peerless symphony 
comes with the earliest breezes of 
November. In the upper woods to-day 
hardly an acorn remains aloft in its 
green cup; all have long ago been 
flung to earth, or carried off by the 
black battalions from the rookery. 
But the riverside oaks go to their 
winter sleep with a more leisurely 
tread. The sudden flaw of wind has 
shaken them, passed on, and died 
away. And now the acorns, half- 
loosened in their green setting, begin 
their serenade. One by one they fall 
and strike the water far and near with 
a deep bell-like note. At first it is a 
measured chime, rich and slow, filling 
the silence with its lingering melody. 
But soon the wind stirs again overhead, 
and the metre quickens. Now the 
river is like a harp with a thousand 
quivering strings. Deep chords peal 
out on the nearest waters ; and softer, 
deeper echoes answer far away. Bright 
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rippling arpeggios begin on_ the 
remotest reaches ; pass swiftly, tumul- 
tuously by; and fade away on the 
distant brink of the wood. Hardly a 
note is missing in the scale as the acorns 
fall on the resonant waters, in twos and 
threes, in whole scattering handfuls, 
at the will of the inconstant brecze. 

It is the last living music of the 
woods, this acorn-song in Red Novem- 
ber. But it is a joyous song, bringing 
a joyvus year to its golden closing. 
The old poets sang of melancholy 
autumn. One by one they go by in their 
velvet trunk-hose, their periwigs and 
patches, their stocks and __high- 
shouldered coats and_ silver  shoe- 
buckles, all chanting the same dirge- 
like antiphon of a moribund season, 
a sorrowful, dying year. November 
and its hangdog name for melancholy 
haunts their lines with an_ obsession 
of death-drawn figures and lugu- 
brious phrases. But whether the 


times have changed, or the old poetry 
were a false convention, there 1s 
little of sadness in the autumn 
of to-day. For every leaf that falls 
a new one is already in the making. 
The hillside copse of hazel, stripped 
of its last leaves now, is purple with 
its promise for next year’s greenery. 
Already the chestnuts have a myriad 
sappy buds that glisten in the sun- 
shine as the wind rocks their bare 
branches to and fro. 

Nothing pauses, nothing looks back- 
ward ; everything changes—all but the 
river. Through all the swift race of 
growth and leaf and flower, through 
full maturity and red decline and 
russet death, until underfoot the dry 
leaves crackle once more and the only 
music above is the whistling song of 
empty branches, the river keeps on its 
eternal way, the one immutable thing 
in a world that is change upon change 
for ever. 


A SONGLET 


By PAKENHAM BEATTY 


A WHITE dove flew to my breast 
Out of the night and storm ; 

I made my heart a nest 
To keep him safe and warm. 


I kissed the weary wings, 
And wild eyes of my dove ; 
He lies in my heart—and sings— 
And sings me a song of love. 


He takes this sun for spring’s, 
And dreams that skies are bluc; 

He lies in my heart—and sings— 
And sings me a song of you. 
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THE BONNET 


By D. BRANDON 


Illustrated by T. C. Dugdale 


S the result of dual concentration 
A on the part of the purple post- 
man and the yellow pony, 
the scarlet mail-cart trundled 
through the gate and up the drive, 
where it was met by Mr. Tony Ferrier, 
who took the letters to save the gaudy 
turnout the trouble of going to the front 
door. 

‘* After all,” mused Tony, ‘ London 
is behind the country in this respect. 
Sunday is a good day for receiving 
letters ; plenty of time to enjoy your 
interesting correspondence, and no 
time at all for bills. Mustn’t think 
about money matters on the Sabbath.” 

If the question of the postman and 
the Fourth Commandment had occurred 
to Mr. Ferrier, he would unhesitatingly 
have said that it was the new vicar’s 
affair, for it was he who objected to the 
obviously convenient plan of placing 
the letters in the pews, because, he said, 
the parishioners gazed longingly at 
their unopened correspondence instead 
of attending to the service. 

Tony laid out the letters on the hall 
table. Nothing for him, but there was 
something for Geraldine; it looked 
rather interesting, too, so much so, that 
he fancied she would rather it were not 
exposed to the family gaze, so he 
pocketed it, and stepped out into the 
garden to find her. It was very cool, 
fresh and tranquil. Nature, in her 
charming, silent fashion, proclaimed 
that it was Sunday, although the bells 
still hung motionless in the Norman 
tower. How nature contrives to pro- 
duce this effect can no more be ex- 


plained than the lovelight from certain 
eyes, but it is perfectly comprehensible 
for all that. 

The misty “ pride o’ the morning ”’ 
was slowly drifting away, leaving every 
blade drenched with water, yet here 
was Geraldine sitting on a_hassock 
in the middle of the lawn, with her 


‘‘ IT LOOKED RATHER INTERESTING.” 
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skirts drawn tightly round her ankles, 
and her feet in a pair of wet shoes, her 
whole weight supported by her left 
arm. Her outstretched hand pressed 
heavily on the ground, while with her 
right she searched every blade of the 
closely-cropped turf. 

‘* Hallo, Gerrie ! Lost something ? ”’ 
asked Tony cheerily. 

“No,” she said curtly, running her 
fingers through the short green stalks. 

Tony looked dubious ; he considered 
his cousin’s behaviour idiotic, but 
thought it might be unwise to mention 
it, and it also crossed his mind that 
she seemed to be in the mood to mis- 
interpret his efforts to assist His 
Majesty’s Royal Mail. 

‘“*Can I help you?” he questioned, 
bravely stepping to the wet grass with 
never a backward look at the dry 


gravel. 
‘“No,” said the lady ungratefully ; 
then more graciously, she added, 


‘* T’ve got a crick in my back, and I’ve 
nearly broken my wrist,” and she 
raised herself to a sitting posture and 
shook her head vigorously. 

Tony felt-in his pocket for the letter, 
but before he had got it out she had 
turned wearily, and was diligently 
searching the grass on the other side 
of her. He adjusted his pince-nez and 
bent down over the lawn. 

‘*Clover, by Jove!” he said. “I 
see. You’re looking for a four-leaf 
clover.”’ 

‘* Yes,”’ said Geraldine briefly. 

46 What 93 

‘Don’t say what !”’ she interrupted 
crossly. 

‘What for ?”’ said Tony, with great 
emphasis on the concluding word. 

‘* Because I want to. Go away, 
Tony ; you’re disturbing me. Oh, here !”’ 

She delicately caught the thread-like 
stalk, and disentangled it from its 
fellows, but as she drew it free, the 


fourth leaflet slid away, for it was 
only one of another set of three which 
had thrust itself between the divisions 
of the first leaf. 

Geraldine gave a long-suffering sigh. 

‘““T keep on doing that,’ she com- 
plained. ‘Connie Neave told me she 
found seventeen in half an hour; to 
say the least, I think she exaggerated.”’ 

** Probably,” assented Tony. ‘“‘ What 
are you going to do with your clover 
when you’ve found it ? ” 

Geraldine looked up at him from 
under wrinkled brows that she might 
learn if his desire for knowledge was 


- genuine. 


‘You put it in the heel of your left 
shoe and wish,”’ she said at last, rather 
reluctantly. 

“Qh,” said Tony profoundly. ‘I 
wonder what she wishes for,” he said 
to himself, but he surveyed the ground 
in judicious silence while she still 
sought diligently. 

** What’s that ?’’ he exclaimed, sud- 
denly pointing downward. 

Geraldine pounced forward. 

*“Oh, Tony,” she cried ecstatically. 
“It is, it really is. Look!’ and she 
laid the tiny green thing on her palm 
and showed it to him. Sure enough 
it was a real four-leaf clover ! 

‘Well, you ought to be truly grate- 
ful to me,”’ he observed. 

‘““T am, really and_ truly,” 
declared earnestly. 

‘* Then you might tell me what you’re 
going to wish for,’ he insinuated. 

‘** Well,” hesitated Geraldine. ‘‘ You 
won't tell ? ”’ 

““Of course not.” 

“* Well, then, I’m expecting a letter.” 

‘“O—ho,” thought the deceiving 
Tony. 

‘“‘From an Editor,’’ Geraldine went 
on, a little shamefacedly. ‘* Don’t 
laugh ; my last story was really good, 
and I do believe it will be taken.”’ 


she 
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* Poor old Editor,” said Tony. “I 
daresay you'll wear him out at last. 
Cheer up! Stick the clover in your 
shoe and wish you may appear in print.”’ 

** But Geraldine seemed un- 
decided, and only twiddled the stalk. 

‘““What’s up?” queried he. 

“The Cape mail ought to be in this 
morning,” she said, a little absently. 
“I might get a letter.” 

“Yes,” said Tony in a tone of 
discreet encour- 
agement. \ 

a 


“IT ought to get 
a letter. I haven’t 
had one for nearly 
three months.” 

“Ts the gallant 
Scotchman so re- 
miss ?’’ inquired 
Tony. 

** Scotchman ! ”’ 
she cried indig- 
nantly—“He’s 
Irish.” 

** He was Scotch 
last time I met 
him,” said Tony, 
gently but firmly 
—‘‘Kenneth Mac 
—Something.”’ a 

“Oh, him,” said ‘| }\ 
Geraldine lightly. \. 

“Is it the little 
gunner officer, 
after all ?”’ 

‘Him !”’ scoffed 
Geraldine. 

‘Well, the barrister-fellow you met 
at Harrogate.”’ 

“Oh, him,’ she laughed. “I'd 
nearly forgotten him. He was nice, 
though—very nice,”’ she added appre- 
ciatively. 

‘“Somebody since then?” tenta- 
tively. 

‘“*Somebody before then.” 

‘“‘That’s very ancient history.”’ 
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“CAN I HELP you?’ HE ASKED.” 


“Ancient axd modern. 
all the time.” 

“Dear me. Why don’t you wish 
for both letters ? ”’ 7 

‘* Oh, no,” she said seriously ; ‘you 
mustn’t do that. The fairies never give 
more than one wish. If you’re greedy, 
they don’t grant it at all, or play you 
some horrid trick.” 

‘It’s most refreshing to hear you 
talk about fairies,’ said Tony with a 
laugh. ‘‘ But now you mention it, I 
do remember something about a hasty 
pudding being stuck on somebody’s 
nose.” 

‘“That was because he was silly,” 
said Geraldine impatiently. ‘“‘ Don’r 
you remember the Princesses had to 
wish to be esther good or beautiful, not 
both. I wonder which 
I should have wished to 
be,’ she ruminated. 

“It would save them 
a lot of trouble 
if you wished 
to be beautiful,”’ 
said Tony gal- 
lantly. 
Geraldine 
made a face to 
disguise the fact 
that she was ap- 
a1.  peased by the 
compliment. 

“The point 
is,’ she resumed, 
“you can only 
have one wish.”’ 

‘ T shall remember,” he said. ‘ Why 
not decide which you want most, and 
don’t worry about the other.” 

** But I don’t know.”’ 

“Poor dear! What are you going 
to do?” 

The girl remained silent ; ambition 
and sentiment were warring within her, 
and she was so deeply serious she did 
not realise the absurdity of trusting 
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to a little leaf of clover. Tony was 
enjoying himself immensely ; to see 
his superior young cousin in such a 
ridiculously feeble frame of mind was 
piquant. 

‘After all,” he remarked airily, 
‘*-what is love compared with literature ? 
You’ve often explained to me the 
absurdity of thinking one man different 
from all the others. There are as many 
good Irishmen in England as ever 
stayed out of it. I’m half Irish myself, 
you know,” he added modestly. 

Geraldine began to rub the heel of her 
left shoe with the toe of the other 


foot. 

‘Now, attendez, Gerrie! 
your letters has arrived. 
in my pocket.” 

Geraldine sprang up. 

“Give it to me,’ 
manded imperiously. 

‘*“ Not till you’ve wished,” said 
Tony, backing. ‘“‘If you choose 
right—I mean, if you wish for 
the letter that hasn’t come— 
you may cheat the fairies, and 
get both.” : 

“Oh, you are silly! I can 
wish just as well after I’ve seen it.”’ 

‘But you won’t have found out 
which you wanted most ; besides, that 
is not playing fair. You mustn’t bet on 
a certainty.”’ 

Geraldine smiled, her eyes shone, 
and her cheeks flushed. 

‘“After all,’ she said, “I do 
want to be a writer.”” Then she lifted 
her heel from the shoe, dropped the leaf 
in, shut her eyes firmly—and wished. 

‘“‘T’ll break it to you gently,” said 
Tony handsomely. “It has the Natal 
stamp,” and he threw the letter at 
her. 

Geraldine bore up well; in fact, she 
did not seem at all disappointed. 

‘You are a humbug,”’ scoffed Tony. 

She lifted her chin defiantly. 


she de- 


One of 
I’ve got it 


** THERE WAS AN AIR OF SCRAMBLE ABOUT HER.” 


‘‘[’m going to dress for church,” she 
announced, clasping her letter. 

‘IT should,” he jeered; “‘ you’ve only 
an hour to put on your hat and change 
your shoes.”’ | 

Geraldine reappeared at twenty 
minutes before eleven, just as the rest of 
the party were leaving the hall. There 
was an air of scramble about her, and 
she had brought odd gloves, besides 
being minus her collection threepence. 

From these trifling indications Tony 
was able to deduce the fact that the 
whole of the past hour had not been 
spent in dressing. He further noticed, 
when she slightly lifted her skirt, 
that her shoes displayed visible high- 
water marks and an air of general 
depression clouded their spotless shine. 
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Stil, there she was, triumphantly 
arrayed in her Sunday headgear, which 
Tony was at a loss to define, for though 
it was of distinctly cart-wheel pro- 
portions, chiffon strings strayed over 
her shoulders and met in an airy, 
impudent bow beneath her chin. 

‘‘Ts that a hat or a bonnet?” he 
questioned respectfully. 

‘* It’s the last wail of a hat, and the 
first cry of the bonnet,” replied the 
lady promptly. ‘‘ Bonnets are coming 
in. How do you like it ?” 

“Oh, immensely,” he said hastily. 
‘* Tsay, Gerrie, won’t you catch cold ? ”’ 

‘*Cold ? ”? queried she, in surprise. 

‘** Yes, I’m sure your feet are wet.”’ 

‘Oh, dear—oh, dear!’ she cried in 
dismay, surveying her toes; “I forgot 
to change them! They’re simply dis- 
graceful ; I hope no one will notice!” 
—and she passed, to the importunate 
clangour of the bells, into the com- 
parative silence of the church, where 
we hope she concentrated her attention 
on the service, although Tony was 
sceptical on the point ; but he, too, could 
not have been attending devoutly, or 
he would not have observed her 
difficulty in preventing herself from 
smiling. The happy thoughts which 
filled her mind would precipitate them- 
selves into sparkles and dimples in her 
eyes and cheeks, but she invariably 
recollected herself, blushed furiously, 
frowned severely, and made a tremen- 


dous show of finding her place in the 
Prayer-book. At times, too, she 
stealthily tapped her chest as if the 
beginning of the Nemesis that over- 
takes those who allow wet shoes to 
dry on their feet had already seized 
her. But Tony had another hypothesis 
which might account for the movement. 
Walking home from church he said : 

‘“Do superior, intellectual young 
women wear letters near their heart ? ”’ 

“*T don’t care,’ said Geraldine, with 
shamefaced defiance; ‘“‘I don’t care 
even if you do laugh at me.” 

‘* Tell me, Gerrie,”’ he inquired, after 
a discreet interval of silence, ‘‘ what 
did you wish for this morning ? ” 

‘‘T wished the Editor might accept 
my story.” 

** Really ! —incredulously. 

“Truly. You see ’’—her pretty face 
grew thoughtful—“I knew he would 
write. But the Editor—well, you see, 
he’s just a poor, benighted Editor.” 

‘* Your headgear,”’ said Tony, “‘is a 
sign of the times and of your state of 
mind. It symbolises the last wail of 
the New Woman, and the revival of the 
Eternal Feminine.” 

Next morning a returned manuscript 
lay on Geraldine’s plate. 

** You see, it’s no good trying to cheat 
the fairies,” she said ruefully. “ They 
never give with both hands ; I’m afraid 
they must have known what I really 
wanted.” 


LOVER'S SIGHS 


BY S. J. COLE 


* AH, lovers, breathe no sigh for me, 
A truce to melancholy ! 

If love so sore a state must be, 
Then surely love is folly! 

Lift up, I pray, your downcast eyes, 
And cheer your sober faces, 

No longer come in sorry guise, 
Nor tread with laggard paces. 


Bring pipe and lute, my lovers all ; 
Of sighs my heart is weary, 

But lightly let each measure fall, 
No minor low and dreary. 

And this the test that I decree, 
My swift decision bringing, 

He who my own true love would be, 
Must woo and win me singing! 
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and a gloomy face. He sat 

down stiffly and swallowed 

some coffee without comment- 
ing adversely upon its quality. These 
things were unusual, and_ they all 
looked at him curiously. He glared at 
them. 

“Wot’s up?” inquired Potty, to 
relieve the general anxiety. 

‘*Got a boil on my neck,” growled 
Pinch. 

‘* That 
calmly. 

‘** All!’ said Pinch, in horror. ‘‘All! 
I s’pose yer’d like me to ’ave pendixitis 
an’ spiralitis, an’ all the other itises 
before yer’d reckon I’d got enough to 
"ave a word o’ symperthy. All!” 

He grunted, and ordered a steak. 

‘* Boils ain’t nothin’ to make a fuss 
about,” announced Bill Jones, adding 
authoritatively, “‘ Boils is ’ealthy.” 

Nothing is more annoying to a man 
with a boil on his neck than to be told, 
in cold blood, that it is healthy. 
Pinch’s remarks covered Bill’s personal 
appearance with ill-mannered truth- 
fulness and culminated in an order to 
Tom to produce that steak on the 
instant, under penalty oi death. 

“Ses ’ere,” said Potty, referring to 
he ladies’ page of an evening paper— 


Pe sna came in with bowed head 


all?’ inquired Ginger, 
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“Ses ’ere that meat’s bad fer things 
like that.”’ 

Pinch had no hesitation in stating 
that any person intervening between 
him and his food was in imminent 
danger. 

*“It ses ’ere, too, in a’ article,’’ said 
Potty, allowing his imagination full 
play, “‘that old men with short fat 
fingers is allus grumpy, disagreble, 
an’ nasty d’reckly anythink goes wrong 
with ’em.” 

Pinch shifted his hands to beneath 
the table and observed that the writer 
of the article in question was—‘“ Off 
"is chump ”’ was the actual term. 

‘*T dunno,” said Potty. “’E ses that 
long fingers show bravery an’ genius. 
Nelson and Napoleon and Wellin’ton 
all ’ad long fingers, ’e ses.”’ 

Here he flourished his own fingers 
ostentatiously. 

‘* Bah !” said Pinch. “ Readin’ things 
like that makes me ill.” 

**'You musn’t be ill in ’ere,” 


29 


said 


Tom, with sudden interest. “You 
mus’ go outside.” 
‘““They’re so easy,” said Pinch. 


‘Git ’old of a lot o’ photos o’ well- 
known people an’ the trick’s done. 
Lord Roberts, say,’as got one eara 
bit *igher’n the other. Wery good, 
Down it goes. People with one ear 


‘igher’n the other are wery 
brave an’ ought to be in the 
army. Sir ’Enery Irvin’, say, 
‘as got bushy eyebrows. 
‘Nother article. Blokes 
with bushy eyebrows is fine 
actors—an’ that’s ’ow it’s all 
done. I don’t believe in 
none o’ that sort of stuff.” 

“But some of it’s all 
right,’ expostulated Potty. 
“ There’s that way they tell 
yer wot yer are an’ all about 
yer by lookin’ at yer ’ands. 
Palmystery, ain’t it? Ive 
‘eard people say they know 
of cases where the things 
that’s been prophysied ’as 
come true.” 

‘An’ I’ve ’eard people 
say they knew people wot 
‘ad seen ghosts,’”’ responded 
Pinch, ‘“‘ but I never met 
one wot ’ad actooally seen 
‘em. Them’s the sort 0’ 
things that allus ’appen 
somewhere else to some- 
body else. ’*Ave yer ever 
known anythink like that 
come true wot’s been told 
yer, yerself ? ”’ 

** N—no,”’ admitted Tom. 

““T wuz young an’ in- 


nercent, an’ believed in 
things myself once,” said 
Pinch, adding in quick 


wrath—** Yer needn’t look 
so surprised about it, neither.” 
They assumed their ordinary faces 
and he condescended to continue— 
“It wuz when I wuz soft on that 
‘ere girl I wunce told yer about. She 
wuz sayin’ ’ow jus’ before I met ’er 
she’d been to a palmist wot ’ad sed 
she’d wery soon come across a fair, 
‘andsome man connected with ’osses, 
and, o’ course, meetin’ me d’reckly 
arterwards, she thought there wuz 
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“PINCH CAME IN WITH BOWED HEAD AND A GLOOMY FACE.” 


somethink in it. An’ it seem a bit 
strange, didn’t it ? 

Bill Jones coughed. 

‘“’Andsome!” said he, doubtfully. 
‘*T presoom you ’ad a rival ? ”’ 

‘“Oh, no!” said Pinch, innocently. 

They waited for the point to pene- 
trate his mind, but he continued 
placidly— 

‘“ Seein’ ’ow this palmist ’ad told this 
gal about me. I thinks ‘ Wot’s good 
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fer Jill’s good for Jack,’ an’ so off I 
goes to this palmist woman. Up four 
flights o’ stairs she was, in a top back 
room off the Noo Cut ; an’ I ses to ’er, 
‘I’ve come to ’ave my fortun’ told, 
but I ain’t agoin’ to believe a word 
of it.’ 

““She wuz a long, scraggy woman 
with reg’ler cat’s-eyes-in-the-dark, all 
glisteny an’ green, an’ she ses, ‘ Scoff 
not at the Fates.” I remember that 
wery well, ‘cause I didn’t know wot 
she meant. 

‘“She ses, ‘Cross my ’and with 
silver.’ ‘Oh! ah!’ ses I, an’ gives ’era 
bob. 

‘* Then she started lookin’ at the lines 
on my ’and. ‘ Yo’re a great fav’rite 
with the women,’ she ses, ‘an’ there’s 
a_wery big, fierce, dark man wot yer 
mus’ beware of.’ ‘ Rather,’ ses I, ‘I 
allus beware o’ wery big, fierce men.’ 
* There’s a large sum 0’ money ’overin’ 
round yer,’ sesshe. ‘ That’s wery kind 
of yer,’ ses I. ‘I can’t quite make 
it out,’ ses she ; ‘it seems to be comin’ 
wery close to yer, close enough for yer 
to get ’old of, I sh’d think, an’ yet it 
don’t say as yer’ll actooally get it.’ 
‘Don’t yer worry about that,’ ses I. 
‘If it comes close enough fer me to 
get ’old of, I’ll see to the rest.’ ‘ Well!’ 
she ses, ‘that’s all I can do fer a 
shillin’.2. ‘Look ’ere,’ I ses. ‘ D’you 
believe that about that money comin’ 
to me?’ ‘I'd swear to it,’ she ses. 
‘The Fates cannot lie.’ ‘Dunno 
anythink about that,’ ses I, ° but if 
yer ll lend me ten shillin’s on the 
strength of wot yer say, I'll pay yer 
ten quid when I get ’old of that 
money.’ ‘Hah!’ ses she, ° yo’re a 
scoffer.’ ”’ | 

He chuckled. Then his face suddenly 
straightened. 

‘“ But it’s rum,” he said; “it’s rum 
about that money, ‘cause the wery nex’ 
day——”’ 


He stopped and shook his head 
gravely. 

“It’s rum,” he muttered. 

““Wot’s rum?” burst out Ginger 
and Potty wildly, and Pinch feigned 
surprise. 

“I thought yer wasn’t listenin’,” 
he said apologetically. “Why! the 
wery nex’ day I drove a chap from 
"is ’otel to the Bank an’ back, an’ ’e 
wuz simply bulged out with bank-notes . 
an’ rattlin’ with money. So, yer see, 
wot she said sorter partly come true.”’ 

‘*’Pon my word,” said Bill Jones. 
‘“T believe Old Pinch thinks she wuz 
a witch.” 

Pinch sighed noncommittally. 

Bill Jones meditated. 

‘Yer orter ’ave lived two ’undred 
years ago,” he said, apparently with 
regard to Pinch’s presumed belief in 
witchcraft. 

Pinch thought it over. 

‘** But,” said he, with mild dignity, 
“if I'd lived two ’undred years ago, | 
shud be dead now.” 

‘* That’s the idea,” said Bill simply, 
and the silence grew oppressive. 

‘“T ain’t so sure there mightn’t be 
somethink in some o’ these things,” 
said Potty. “‘ Yer can often tell the 
past by lookin’ at a bloke’s face; an’ 
the future, too,a bit. Look at a bloke 
wot’s ’ad anythink to do with ’osses. 
It’s writ on ’is dial plain as print. 
An’ look at a bloke’s face when ’e gits 
in yer cab. Yer can pretty well tell 
whether ’e’s goin’ to give yer three- 
pence extra or a shillin’ extra, or take 
yer number if yer shud ’appen to make 
a few remarks.” 

“Oh, well!” said Bill.  ‘“ That’s 
different. Readin’ a bloke’s face is a 
different thing altogether. Mos’ people 
can do that a bit! I’m wery good at 
it myself. | Now lookin’ at yo'r face, 
Pinch,” he continued,to the old man, 
who had just jerked his suffering neck 
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** BILL JONES, WITH THE AID OF THE CHART, EXAMINED PINCH’S HEAD.” 


—** Lookin’ at yo’r face, I should say 
yer ve got a bit o’ trouble in front of 
yer.” 

He nodded wisely. Pinch was sus- 
picious, but could not restrain his spirit 
of inquiry. 

“ P’r’aps,” said he, with the heavy 
attempt at politeness that sometimes 
passes for sarcasm, “p’r’aps you’ll 
kindly tell me wot it’s likely to be ?”’ 

“I don’t want to alarm yer,” said 
Bill seriously, “‘ an’ I don’t want yer 
to do anythink desperit, but I should 


’ 99 


say—yer ve got another boil a-comin’. 
; Pinch’s observations regarding Bill 
were in good faith, but not necessarily 
for publication. 

‘* It’s rum we shud be a-talkin’ about 
these things,”’ grandly disregarding the 
fact that he had been playing for the 


opening. ‘’Cause I ’appened to find 
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a book on it to-day ; a Book on Bumps 
He _ half-produced the book, with 
some hesitation, but seeing that he had 
gauged the feeling of the meeting 
correctly, dragged the volume into 
light. 
**°And it over ’ere,” said Bill; and 
he made a brief examination. 
Hah!” ‘said he. “J. -see, 1 see. 
and ’ow yer can tell character by 
-em.”’ 
An’ this ’ere ‘ead with the lines on it 


‘splits the bumps up an’ tells yer wot 


they’re good for. I see. Bump o’ 
Perception—Bump o’ Language 
Bump o’ Language,”’ he repeated and 
looked long at Pinch. Gradually a sort 
of awe crept into hiseyes. He referred 
to the book again, and drew Potty’s 
attention to a part of the phrenological 
chart. ““Bump o’ Language,” he 
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whispered, and Potty also gazed at 
Pinch with admiration. 

Pinch grew restive, and Bill spoke to 
Potty in undertones. 

Then he addressed Pinch almost 
respectfully. 

‘* Accordin’ to this ’ere book,” said 
he, “you’ve got a simply wunnerful 
"ead; simply wunnerful. Would yer 
mind if we went over yer bumps an’ 
tested ’em, like the book ses.” 

The unction of egotism greased 
the spot of hesitation, and Pinch 
fell. 

‘* Righto!” said he; “only mind 
my neck.” 

Potty obtained a pencil and paper. 
Bill Jones, with the aid of the chart, 
examined Pinch’s head and whispered 


various things to Potty, who copied 
them down solemnly. When he had 
finished, Bill sat down by Potty’s side 
and read over the notes with him. 
From anticipation and hope, their facial 
expressions passed, through disap- 
pointment and sadness, to profound 
melancholy and gloom. They looked 
at each other and wagged their heads 
despondently. Ginger Bates looked on 
in an ecstasy of delight, and Pinch 
with symptoms of nervousness. 

Finally Bill addressed Pinch: 

‘It seems rum,” said he, ‘“an’ I 
sincerely ’ope the book’s wrong, but 
accordin’ to the bumps on your ’ead 
the only point you’ve got in your 
favour ses that you’d make a good, fond 
mother.” 


A NOVEMBER NIGHT 


By JOHN D. CARELESS 


A MOON of mist in a circle of gold 
(And a world that lay in the shadow), 

Now dimly bright, now darkly seen 

Through the wild wraith vapours that float between ; 
Drifting and lifting where’er they list, 

Rolling and falling in fold on fold, 

Dark clouds that in their bosom hold 


A moon of mist. 


A voice of pain in the heart of night 
(And the silver snow falls slowly), 
Heard sadly sweet and softly low, 
But a faint breath bearing its song: of woe, 
Sighing and singing an old refrain, 
Sobbing and telling of love and light. 
Weak words may hardly speak or write 


A voice of pain. 
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THE BROKEN 


PLEDGE 


By SAMUEL SEATON 


presided at a soirée in this 

church,” said the middle- 

aged clergyman, as he leaned 
back in his easy chair in the drawing 
room of the Manse after the soirée was 
over. 

“I have lived a bachelor in these walls 
since my ordination, and I don’t care 
to tell you how long that is, for, 
although my hair is still as black as 
the coat I wear, I have seen many 
a child I baptised turn grey during my 
ministry in this church. I still have 
young notions, however, and some 
fair face may vet make me forget the 
vear I left my youth behind me. 

‘““Many a social meeting have I 
presided at, and many an anecdote 
have I,told, but up to the present I 
have kept to myself the wildest chase 
of my life, not wishing to see it pub- 
lished in the newspapers. 

“Most of you know I have been a 
total abstainer and a temperance advo- 
cate all my life. and during all these 
years I broke the pledge I had made 
only once. It was near the close of 
my college course that I did so. 

‘‘I had been five sessions to the 
Assembly’s College in Belfast, and 
had been reading hard during the 
summer months for the final. To- 
wards the end of September I became 
weary and exhausted. A_ sort of 
lethargy stole over me day by day, 
and I would often fall asleep over my 
books, while at night when I went to 
bed I could not sleep. I became thin 
and pale, and lost my appetite. My 
father grew alarmed, and called in the 


a‘ |" is many years since I first 


village doctor, who, instead of pre- 
scribing drugs, told me to stop my 
reading, and spend the remainder of 
my vacation at the seaside. Before | 
was ready to go, a retired Navy doctor, 
who lived in the neighbourhood, called 
to see me. I explained to him what 
was wrong, and where I was going. 

‘** Ah,” said he, ‘the virtues of the 
seaside are much overrated, and in 
any case the season is far too advanced, 
the nights too long, and the water too 
cold. Now, I have taken a hunting 
lodge in the Donegal Highlands. So 
leave your books and come with me. 
Recovery, I am sure, will be more 
rapid there than anywhere else.’ 

‘“ His proposal sounded interesting, 
so I gladly accepted his invitation, and 
we started next day. The lodge was 
clean and comfortable, the attendance 
good, and before many days I began to 
realise that I was wonderfully improved. 
The doctor occasionally accompanied 
me over the heather and moorlands, 
but I sometimes went by myself. 
Grouse and moorfowl were plentiful, 
and between one or other I had always 
a bountiful bag at night. 

‘One day I started out carlier than 
usual by myself, determined to go 
farther than I had vet been, and to see 
more of the hills by which I was sur- 
rounded. I was returning about mid- 
day with a well-filled bag slung over 
my shoulder, when I missed my way 
and got entangled among the heathery 
hills, and wandered about the slopes 
for a considerable time. 

“At length I got clear of the hills, 
and arrived at a level expanse of 
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heather and bent. Looking before me 
I espied a fire at some distance on the 
heather. : The smoke rose in a tall 
curling column, and I made my way 
towards it, thinking it proceeded from 
a fire kindled by some mountain herd, 
and that he would put me on the right 
path to the lodge, but as I proceeded 
I discovered that the smoke arose 
from a winding hollow, and that I was 
further from it than I thought. How- 
ever, as I had gone so far I considered 
{ had better go on in a straight line 
for the smoke. I soon found myself 
in a lonely defile between two hills, 
which rose gently on either side. 
I now chanced on a foot-worn path 
which led up round one of the hills. 
I could not tell whether the track was 
made by human feet or the feet of 
tattle, but I supposed both had somc- 
ching to do with it, so I followed its 
course, which led past the side of a 
huge grey rock. This rock rested so 
loosely I thought it was _ balanced 
on something, and I pushed with all 
my might, thinking I could start it 
from its resting-place and cause it to 
roll downward. But it was as firm as 
the hill on which it stood, so I lifted 
my gun and walked on, but I had not 
moved more than a dozen steps when 
I fancied I heard voices rising from 
the earth beneath my feet. I stopped 
and listened ; there was no mistake, I 
heard voices in apparent earnest con- 
versation. Whether they were be- 
hind or before, above or below, I 
could not tell, and I could see nobody. 
Sometimes I thought the voices came 
down from the top of the hill, but as 
there was no appearance of any human 
being in sight I came to the conclusion 
that it was the echo of voices from the 
opposite hills, so I hurried on. I had 
just got round the slope of the hill, and 
was still following the beaten path, 
when I heard a trampling as though 


hosts upon hosts were approaching. 
On looking up I saw an immense herd 
of young cattle and sheep in full flight, 
as if pursued by a dog. I stood gazing 
after them, and before I was aware of 
anybody’s presence or could offer the 
least resistance, I was pounced upon 
by four rough-looking men, _blind- 
folded by a coarse bit of cloth, and 
my legs and arms tied firmly with a 
strong cord. I was so stunned by 
surprise that I remained motionless for 
several seconds. On recovering I made 
a desperate effort to wrench myself 
free, but the more I struggled the 
tighter became the vice-like grip that 
held me. 

‘““* What is the meaning of this ? 
I cried. ‘Do you intend to murder 
me? Ifyou don’t set me free instantly 
I’ll have every one of you hanged,’ 
and I kicked desperately with my 
heavy hunting boots. I was answered 
by a rough jeering laugh: ‘Take it 
aisy, Misther Gauger, an’ the quieter 
ye are the betther. We saw ye spying 
from the hill, but sorra a fut further 
yell go till the wee dhrap dhrink is 
away, for it’s all we have t’ make a 
shillin’ out iv these hard times—may 
the Lord soon mend them !’ 

‘*T now began to see that they mis- 
took me for an excise officer, and that 
pleading or resistance would be equally 
useless. I felt the cords tightening on 
my legs and arms, and wondered if 
they were going to throw me into a 
bog-hole, when I was startled by a 
mocking, angry voice that I had not 
previously heard, and which exclaimed : 

‘*« Bad scran t’ yez for mistakin’ the 
gintleman that’s livin’ in the lodge for 
a spalpeen iv a gauger, an’ to scar’ me 
sheep and calves at the grazen ; they’ll 
niver rist till they run as far as Barnes 
Gap. Let the gintleman go this 
instant, or I'll beat ivery mother’s son 
iv ye wid me blackthorn !’ 
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‘‘ At the close of this speech I heard 
the blackthorn come down several 
times on the heather, and soon I felt 
the cords slacken on my legs and arms 
and the blind was removed from my 
eyes, when I saw four burly, weather- 
beaten men standing round, with their 
caps in their hands begging my pardon, 
while shamefaced grins lit up their 
weather-beaten faces. 

‘* * Shure thin, sorr, we seen ye comin’ 
roun’ the hill an’ makin’ for the still 
house, an’ we mistook ye for the 
gauger. Ye see, we’re over much offi- 
cered by these same gaugers an’ police ; 
but we thrust ver honour will forgive 
our rudeness.’ 

“IT told them I forgave them, as it 
was a mistake; that I knew they did 
not mean to injure me, but would 
feel much obliged if they would show me 
the shortest way to the lodge. They 
consented, and bade me follow them. 
My burly conductors took me a straight 
course across the heather in the direc- 
tion I wished to go, and, pointing to a 
distant hill, said the hunting lodge 
lay in the hollow beyond. One of 
them offered to carry my bag of game 
as far as the still house, and in a short 
time we reached the smoke which had 
attracted my attention. The still was 
working in a hollow close by a shallow 
brook. It consisted of a huge cylin- 
drical tin vessel with a long, sinuous 
spout, or condensing pipe, called the 
worm. This pipe, after passing through, 
with innumerable coils and twists, an 
improvised tank of water kept at the 
coolest temperature, emptied the con- 
densed steam or potheen drop by drop 
into a vessel standing in the stream. 
At one side of the still stood a barrel 
filled with a sort of thick fermenting 
stuff which smelled like bakers’ yeast, 
and which they called wort or wash. 
The still was occasionally replenished 
with this liquid, which one of them 
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kept stirring with a rough stick, only 
ceasing at times to flog away the cattle. 
One of the men, with a smile on his 
weather-beaten features which ren- 
dered his rough countenance almost 
prepossessing, offered me a small tin 
filled with a clear liquid. 

‘**'Will ye taste a dhrap iv the 
mountain dew, sorr? It'll help to revive 
ye afther yer mornin’s runnin’.’ 

“IT tasted it, and, after passing my 
lips, it almost took my breath away, 
and I began to cough and sneeze, and 
was about to hand him back the vessel, 
when a mocking smile overspread his 
seasoned features. I could swallow 
more unpleasant drugs than the fiery 
draught, so, in order to make him 
understand there was nothing childish 
about me, and that I was a true Irish- 
man, I swallowed the contents of the 
tin. He laughed sardonically when he 
saw what I had done. 

“They all laughed and exchanged 
glances and smiles, as much as to say, 
* The poteen will do its work very soon,’ 
and so it did. I threw myself on the 
heather and lay for some time enjoying 
the pleasant scene, but gradually the 
spirit began to assert its influence. 
The stillers as they moved began to 
twist and bend before me. I rubbed 
my eyes to see if there was anything 
wrong with them. In an_ instant 
the ground and the heather began 
to undulate in a wave-like motion, 
the hills to dance and spin round in a 
lazy, waltz-like time that soon became 
faster and faster, until it merged at last 
into a wild Red Indian war-dance, and 
was followed by an indistinct vision 
that soon melted into nothing. Then 
a strange transformation began. All 
fatigue of the day and the afternoon 
disappeared as when we feel the first 
approach of slumber, but are still aware 
that sleep 1s coming. At last I fell into 
a delicious insensibility, and I remem- 
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bered no more until I felt something 
like a cold shower about my head, and 
a cold stream running down my back. 
I did not open my eyes until I was 
shaken violently from side to side, and 
heard a voice calling :— 

‘““ The police! The police! They’re 
comin’; fly for yer life!’ 

‘“ How long I had lain there I can- 
not tell, but on hearing these words I at 
once realised the danger of my position. 
I knew that any person found in the 
place where illicit distillation is going 
on is as guilty as those engaged in the 
work in the eyes of the law. I knew I 
would be heavily fined ; but what was 
that when compared with being dis- 
graced for life. I knew the whole story 
would be blazoned forth in the news- 
papers. The sensational heading of 
the paragraph began to rise before my 
eyes in all its hideousness :— 


** “ARREST OF A THEOLOGICAL 
STUDENT IN A STILL HOUSE ON 
THE DONEGAL HILLS.’ 


‘“T knew it would ruin my life 
How could I go back to college after 
that ? Or how could I be licensed to 
preach after such an offence ? I made 
a desperate effort to rise, and caught 
hold of the vessel containing the water 
that the stiller had been drenching 
me with to bring me to my senses. 
I managed to rise to my feet, and 
looking round me, I could see the 
bustle and confusion. They were 
starting off with the still, kegs, barrels, 
and other utensils on their backs, 
towards the hill where they had so 
unceremoniously introduced themselves 
tome. I snatched up my bag and gun 
and followed them. On looking behind 
I saw the constables running down the 
opposite slopes like so many grey- 
hounds, and gaining ground at every 
step. Fear lent to my heavy feet 
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some measure of swiftness, and I was 
able to overtake the stillers. 

*** They are fast gaining on us!’ I 
cried. 

“’* Never fear,’ they replied, ‘we 
shall soon leave them far enough be- 
hind.’ 

“On reaching the opposite hill, and 
going a few yards round it, we were at 
once out of sight of the police. Arriving 
at the boulder I had noticed a short 
time before, they paused and rested. 

““* The police will be upon us,’ I 
said urgently. They signed me to hold 
my peace. Suddenly I heard a rumbling 
sound underneath my feet, and the 
huge boulder was raised on one side, 
while still, kegs, and all were deposited 
in a cavity under it. We all passed 
into a cave, and the stone was let down 
again by means of a lever. A lamp 
was soon lit which revealed a most 
wonderful cavern, packed full of uten- 
sils for illicit use. 

“A few minutes later we heard the 
trampling of the police passing over- 
head in hot pursuit. When they had 
time to pass out of sight I was told I 
might go. The stone was _ raised, 
and one of the men accompanied me 
to look about him. It was a round 
hill, so we went in the opposite direc- 
tion to that taken by the police, and 
had not gone far when we saw them 
coming towards us. As they drew 
near they surveyed me with eager 
curlosity, and wiped the sweat from 
their brows. They judged from my 
appearance that I did not belong to 
the place, and sought to get informa- 
tion from me. They inquired politely 
if I had seen men passing with vessels 
on their backs. I told them I had 
seen a number of men running on the 
other side of the hill. My companion 
said he knew who they were and where 
they went, but he never stooped so 
low as to be an informer, that he would 


not do so now only he had a just cause 
for what he did. The sergeant said he 
did not care what his cause was if only 
he told him the whereabouts of the 
men. 

** «Well, then, sargint, yo’ll hear my 
reason first. The ringleader of the 
gang yer afther cut me bit iv bog and 
left me without fire in the winther. 
Don’t tell him I towld ye, for he is 
down in the hollow fillin’ his carts wid 
me good turf, and his kegs and poteen 
an’ all’s in the bottoms of the carts. 
He’ll smuggle it down to Smart that 
keeps the public-house at Cross Roads. 
Ask to buy the turf of him, sargint, an’ 
thin he won’t suspect me iv tellin’.’ 

‘“‘Thenaddressing me, the man pointed 
out my way, and trusted I would soon 
find the hunting lodge. Taking out 
my purse, having no smaller coin, I 
offered him a sovereign. He hesitated 
before taking so much, remarking that 
it was nice to fall in with a ‘ gintleman.’ 
Turning to the constables, he continued, 
‘Gintlemen, I have pit yous on the 
thrack iv yer booty, an’ hiv got neither 
money nor compliments for my pains.’ 

‘*The sergeant said it would be 
time enough when they secured their 
booty. 

‘“«* His riverence,’ argued the man, 
‘didn’t say it would be time enough 
when he got to the lodge, yet this say- 
sure will put you in the way of poun’s, 
an’ push you all to primotion.’ 

“They laughed, and each gave him 
a shilling. He pocketed the coins, 
‘hopin’ success would attind their 
efforts,’ then strode back with rapid 
steps to join his companions in the 
cave. 

‘‘Meanwhile, the constables went 
to the carts and arrived just as they 
were packed and ready to start. 
My way lay in the same direction, and 
I followed to see what would happen. 
The sergeant offered to purchase the 
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turf, but the men refused, saying they 
were already sold to Mr. Smart, their 
neighbour at Cross Roads, but they 
would bring the sergeant all he wanted 
next day. But the sergeant wanted 
this particular turf just now, and he 
would give them a fair price. Still 
the turf men refused, and the constables 
became more anxious and offered more 
money. But the turf men, reading 
between the lines, still rejected the 
offer, and started with their carts, 
followed by the constables. 

** Anxious to see how it would end, 
I followed until we arrived at Smart’s 
yard. Here the sergeant stood before 
the gate, and said he would give ten 
shillings a cart for the turves, and that 
he must have them. The owner, who 
saw there was something he could not 
quite understand, replied that he would 
not give the turf even though offered a 
pound for each load. The sergeant 
promptly offered the pound. 

“** Then, sir,’ said the worthy turf- 
vendor, ‘since you must have them, 
I’ll sell them, but I must have the 
money first, and if I don’t get it Pll. 
take them into Smart’s yard, and 
allow neither you nor your men to 
follow.” 

‘* The sergeant, addressing the con- 
stables, said :— 

‘*** Don’t allow the carts to pass in 
until I come back with the money,’ 
and hurrying to the barracks near by, 
he returned in a short time and pushed 
a couple of sovereigns into the turf- 
man’s hand, who, with pretended 
reluctance, received the money. 

““* Now,’ said the sergeant with 
authority, ‘take the carts into the 
barrack yard, and empty them.’ 

““ The carts were emptied while sur- 
rounded by the constables, when to 
their great surprise and indignation 
neither kegs, poteen, nor utensils of 
distillation revealed themselves. The 
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sergeant stoutly maintained that he 
had been robbed, and vowed vengeance, 
but the turf men took their departure, 
concealing any desire they may have 
had to chuckle over the discomfiture 
of the men they considered their 
natural prey, while I, guided by 
the clear moonlight, made my way to 
the hunting lodge, where I arrived at a 
late hour. The doctor thought I had 
been lost amongst the hills, and when I 
told him the story he laughed in great 


enjoyment at the outwitting of the 
police. 

** And so, ladies and gentlemen, that 
was how I broke the pledge. The pure 
air from the heather soon restored my 
health and strength, and I returned 
to college, passed my final examination, 
was licensed and ordained, and, to 
make a long story short, I have lived 
my life amongst you.” 

‘I think supper is now ready, so we 
had better go in.” | 


COUSIN KATE 


BY ANNIE Q. CARTER 


She had no time to ride, she said, 

The ducks and chickens must be fed, 
And Grandma wanted her to read, 
And all the paths were green with weed. 


She was not going to the dance 

She mention’d with a smiling glance ; 
She was invited—so was Sue— 

But mother could not spare the two. 


“And Sue is pleased—dear little Sue! 
She looks so sweet in cornflow’r blue! 
You'll find her partners, won’t you, Will, 
And see her home across the hill ? ”’ 


I rode alone the live-long day; ©: «| 
I danced the ev’ning hours away ' 
With Sue—and left her at the gate; 
But day and night I thought of Kate. 


She had no time for me, ’twas clear, 
And all the world was out of gear, 
No matter with what skill I plann’d, 
Some duty claim’d her willing hand. 


Ah, were J duty—— Happy thought! 
I need no longer be distraught ! 

And so, upon an early date, 
I—married busy Cousin Kate! 
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retired, I came out on the 

verandah to spend a few quiet 

moments there before following 
their example. After the weary 
round of sociability, it was a relief to 
be alone and sit in an easy chair with 
feet cocked up on a post, enjoying the 
balminess of a summer night on the 
south-coast of Devonshire. The tree- 
tops, looming up dark against a clear, 
twinkling sky, heaved lazily in the soft 
breeze, and their leaves faintly rustled. 
The breeze, a fresh breath from the 
near-by Channel, carried the fragrance 
of dewy woods mingled with sweet 
whiffs from the roses on the lawn. 
The only sounds were those coming 
from the unrest of the trees, or an 
occasional croak of a frog, or twitter 
of a sleepy-bird—until, suddenly, I 
became aware of rapid hoof-beats out 
in the night. I awoke from my musing 
with a start. 

The hoof-beats came nearer, nearer, 
in the measure of a smart gallop. A 
vague disquietude stirred in me— 
whether from the incongruity of the 
sound with the peace I had been 
absorbing, or from a real premonition, 
I do not know. But when I saw the 
black form of horse and rider turn into 
the driveway, I stood up and waited, 
with quickened breath. 

In a trice they were before me. 


Poe night, when my hosts had 
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horse almost reached the verandah steps 
before he was pulled up short. His 
rider was a woman, hatless and with 
flowing hair, whom I recognised quickly 
in spite of this unusual dishevelment 
and the obscurity. 

“Lou !”’ I exclaimed. 

‘ Walt, is that you ? ”’ she questioned 
eagerly. ‘‘Oh, Walt, I’m so glad I 
found you!” 

I was filled with wonderment. Still, 
I did not fail to note that confiding 
and appealing “ Walt,” so different 
from the “* Mr. Ames ”’ that I had again 
become when last we parted. 

“What is it?” I asked, stepping 
from the verandah to her side and 
searching her face. In her features, 
shadowy and white in. the starlight, I 
read agitation—yes, fear. Both hands 
were clutched upon the bridle-rein and 
trembling. 

‘“I’m in trouble,” she said. “I 
want your help. Saddle a horse quick 
and come with me! And hurry—if— 
if you care for me at all.” 
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*T will come, Lou—anywherce,” | 
replied, and ran back to the stable. 

I worked quickly in bringing out my 
nay and saddling him, yet while I was 
doing so many thoughts had time to 
course through my brain. I thought of 
how [ had left her after that unfortunate 
talk about Brooke. Such a talk as 
it was! She granted, charmingly, that 
in general I had the right to interfere 
in such matters; but, as to her being 
seen with Brooke so often, circum- 
stances, she claimed, were such that 
she could not avoid it. When I begged 
for an explanation, she replied that she 
could explain nothing till later. Then, 
when I came right to the point and 
asked if she were in love with him, she 
appeared much distressed, yet would 
make no more definite denial than to 
remark that she did not care for him 
in the way she cared forme. This was 
small satisfaction, and no doubt I 
became rude, for soon she was address- 
ing me with a cold ‘Mr. Ames.” 
The upshot of the matter was that she 
forced my ring upon me, and I went 
away, feeling as if the bottom had 
dropped out of creation. 

Before I was ready, much of this went 
through my mind, along with excited 
speculations as to the cause of her 
present trouble ; and I gloried in the 
fact that she had ignored our differences 
in her hour of need, looking trustfully 
to me for aid. And I felt all the best 
that was in me rise up in response to 
this appeal from the woman I loved. 

When I rode around to the front of 
the house, I found her pacing the turf 
with her horse in lead, and I jumped 
jrom my saddle to assist her in re- 
mounting. 

‘You are very kind to me, Walt,”’ 
she said. ‘‘ Now let’s hurry.” 

I supported her foot in my two palms 
as she sprang lightly to the horse’s back, 
and then I put the reins in her hands ; 
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but, feeling the soft touch of her fingers. 
I must have a whole hand, and I would 
not let it go. For she looked so beauti- 
ful, this girl of the night, when she 
smiled down at me over the one long, 
luxuriant braid of hair on her breast, 
endowed as she was with some witchery 
of the starlight and with the unaffected 
grace of her own womanliness. I 
pressed a fervent kiss upon the hand I 
held ; but she drew it back quickly, 
and with a little sobbing cry leaned 
over to me, putting an arm around 
my neck and kissing me on the lips. 

‘*T was afraid you would not come 
back to me,” she said, with a weak 
attempt at a laugh, as she straightened 
up. Then, urging her horse, she dashed 
away from me, while somehow I 
scrambled into my own saddle and 
raced in pursuit. 

I soon overtook her, and side by side 
our horses galloped swiftly onward. 
Down the lonely, pale road we sped, 
toward the Channel, three miles away. 

On either hand were the dark woods ; 
above was the sparkling blue firmament. 
We made no effort to speak, for the 
motion was too rapid. And IJ, at least, 
was not in a humour for words, though 
my mood accorded well with the wild- 
ness of our ride. It seemed almost 
as if the plunging legs beneath me must 
be feeling my own exhilaration. It was 
music to my ears to hear the whirr of 
the breeze, the sharp clip of hoofs, and 
the creaking of saddles. But every 
light fancy was dissipated when I 
glanced at Lou’s face. She seemed on 
the verge of terror, and peered fearfully 
among the trees, now to right and now 
to left. Anon she gazed straight 
ahead. I woke up to realise again that 
something serious was on foot. With 
a twinge of deep shame that I could be 
so absorbed in my own joy, a great 
uneasiness for her came upon me. 
Surely no trifling danger or trouble 


could agitate her thus. 
What was the mean- 
ing of this strange 
night ride? I spoke 
to her, raising my 
voice above the 
clatter of the horses: 

** Lou, what is this 
trouble of yours? ”’ 

She gave me a 
quick, startled look, 
and shook her head. 

“No, I can’t tell 
you now,”’ she called 
back. “I would 
gladly .. . if I dared. 
... You must have 
faith inme... and 
—and wait ... and 
perhaps go through 
a good deal without 
question. Won't 
you ?”’ 

“Yes, yes, sweet- 
heart — gladly,” I 
replied. pea 

Yet I was puzzled. 
For here was a queer 
situation. Why this 
mystery? What 
could be the nature 
of the trouble that 
she could not confide 
in me, her best friend? 
I recalled at once that 
other time when she 
could not tell me 
what I had asked. 
There must be some 
strange hidden things 
in her life. I won- 
dered, and could not 
hush my discontent. 
But, determined to 


TO THE AID OF LOU 


‘‘ ORGING HER HORSE, SHE DASHED AWAY FROM ME.” 


trust her this 


time, I was ready for anything that 
she might require of me. Nothing 
more was said until we had left the 
wooded country far behind, and had 


almost reached the shore of the Channel. 
Then she spoke: 

‘Tf you are questioned, Walt, you 
must tell nothing until I give the 
cue.” 
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More mystery. And now what had 
we to do with that dark expanse of 
sea spreading out before us and rolling 
its booming surf on the shore: The 
sea itself seemed full of mystery, and 
in its shifting, foam-topped waves I 
found no answer tomy question. Its 
plainest message was peace, and, as I 
rode in the starlight with my sweetheart 
by my side and gazed over the waters, 
man-made dangers seemed incongruous 


to such a place ; nothing seemed natural 


but peace and.love. Still, Lou’s un- 
easiness came to me like a contagion. 
She brought her horse to a stop, 
asking : 

‘“ What time is it—can you see? ”’ 

‘Yes; it’s a quarter-past twelve.”’ 

‘So late ?”’ she cried. ‘“‘ Then we 
have only three-quarters of an hour! 
This way.”’ | 

We turned to the left, going a quarter 
of a mile to the shore of an inlet, whose 


waters were quieter than the sea out-- 


side and ample enough to admit large 
craft. Not till we had almost reached 
the water’s edge did we draw rein. 
Then I had a shock. From behind 
a ridge not far away a dark figure 
sprang up and rushed toward us. 
“Run!” I shouted to Lou, and 
jerked my horse around. She followed, 
but with strange lack of haste, just 
barely keeping away from her shouting 
pursuers. I had to pull back to keep 
even with her. 
harm, I fell behind and lashed her 
horse with my bridle-reins. He dashed 
forward, but— 
‘‘ Halt, or we fire!’’ they shouted. 
A shot rang out—another, another. 
In an agony of fear that she would 
reel from her saddle, shot, I caught 
the bridle of her horse and jerked him 
to a halt. 


“My God, Lou! Are you hurt?” 
I gasped. 
‘“No. But you?” 


Fearful of impending - 


** All right.” 

Then, as I sank back in my saddle 
with measureless. relief, four men 
caught our bridles. We had no choice 
but submission. A man spoke up: 

‘“'Well, the game is no go, you see. 
I suppose you'll come along without 
any trouble.’’. 

“Pll tell you more about that,” I 
replied, “when I know what you 
want.” : 

‘* Oh, look here, now,”’ said the fellow, 
‘““ your playing innocent won’t work. 
Might as well drop it.” 

Then Lou asked in an unsteady 
voice : 

‘Who do you want ? ”’ 

** Why, Miss, we want this embezzler 
here—Brooke’s the name he goes by 
now, I believe. We spotted him a few 
days ago, and got wind that he was 
planning to skip the country to-night. 
Heard his friends were going to ship 
him off on some craft. You’re Miss 
Bentley, his—his—well, the young 
lady they say he’s been waiting on, 
isn’t that so?”’ He laughed rudely. 

‘*'Yes,’? Lou answered, ‘‘I am the 


“Then I guess we're all right. 
You'll acknowledge that this man is 
your—your intended, won’t you?” 
Another laugh. 

I was dumbfounded. So this was the 
cue that I was to follow! I, who had 
so trusted her. It was all very plain. 
I was to be arrested that Brooke might 
escape. 

Mechanically, at the bidding of our 
captors, I dismounted. Lou did like- 
wise, and a man went off with our 
horses. We were marched along the 


shore of the inlet to where an open 


boat was hid in a clump of bushes. A 
lantern was produced and lit, and the 
man who had it mounted a low eleva- 
tion, waving his light several times, 
while he gazed seaward. Then the 
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boat was slid down into the water, and 
in a moment we were being rowed 
slowly toward the open sea. 

Lou and I sat together on the stern 
seat ; but I could not say a word, and 
she, too, remained silent, with drooping 
head. I say her head was drooping, 
though I hardly looked at her; for I 
was steeling myself against pity, and I 
feared for my 
righteous indignation, 
if I shouldsee her face. 
I could not justly lay 
it against her that she 
loved this other man, 
nor even would I have 
grudged helping her 
in this trouble, if she 
had told me. But to 
think that she would 
trick me! That little 
embrace at the 
beginning of our ride, 
that had so touched me with 
its tender impulsiveness, now 
almost made me shudder, when 
I thought of what had prompted 
it. 

As I sat there in the boat, 
sick at heart, and wondered if 
I heard sobs, a glance ahead 
revealed to me a black shape 
entering the inlet, a_ little 
steamer, puffing up a grey curl 


of smoke. Our oarsmen were 
plainly expecting this new 
arrival, for they rowed 


straight toward it, and in a few 
seconds we bumped the tug’s 
side. A rope-ladder was put down 
to us, by the aid of which we 
climbed over the rail. At once the 
prow was turned about, and we 
steamed out into the Channel, bound, 
so they said, for Plymouth. How little 
I had thought, while sitting on the 
verandah of my friends’ house less 
than two hours before, that in so short 


‘‘ WAVING HIS LIGHT SEVERAL 
TIMES SEAWARD.” 
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a time I should be sailing through the 
night on the sea, a prisoner of the law. 
Two stuffy little dens, the best 
cabins on board, were turned over to 
Lou and me, and since I was not likely 
to escape while at sea, I was spared 
both locks and jailors. Slinking off 
into my retreat, I turned down the 
lamp, and, without undressing, threw 
myself on the bunk, 
glad to havea solitary 
corner where I could 
think it over. The 
boat heaved and 
plunged, heaved and 
plunged, in sickening 
regularity} it 
trembled ceaselessly 
from the thumping of 
the engines; the air 
was damp and musty ; 
and the ship lamp, as 
it swayed, changed 
dingy light to melan- 
choly shadow in 
monotonous flicker— 
and I was miserable. 


But I heard a 
knock. Sitting up, I 
called ‘‘Come © in,” 
and the door into 
the next apartment 
opened. Lou _ stood 


clinging in the door- 
way. The thick, 
dusky braid was still 
hanging over her 
breast, and contrasted 
strikingly with the 
smooth paleness of her cheek and fore- 
head. The lustrous, dark eyes that she 
turned upon me were thoughtful and 
eloquent with feeling. 

“T thought you wouldn’t go to 
bed to-night,” she said, smiling 
faintly, ““and I want to say a few 
things to you. No doubt you were 
thinking of me when I _ knocked, 
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and I am afraid your thoughts were 
unkind.” 

‘**Perhaps so,” I said quietly. “I 
am not an adept at being kind to 
order. Won’t you be seated ? ” , 

She flushed painfully at my rude 
stab, but remained standing, and 
continued in a strained voice : 

“Walt, you can’t accuse me of that. 
But I do not blame you. Let me 
explain.” 

“Never mind; I understand. It is 
simply that you are in love with the 
embezzler.”’ 

‘* Yes; but he is not an embezzler— 
he is entirely innocent, though the 
evidence is so strong that they would 
send him to prison for ten years at 
least. By this time he must have 
escaped, for his friends on their yacht 
promised to sail into the inlet for him 
at one o’clock, and we carried off the 
officers at half-past twelve. In the 
morning you, too, will be released, 


as you are well known in Ply- 
mouth.” 

“Yes, but why would you not tell 
me on the road ? ”’ 

“Because, if you had known the 
errand, you could be punished as the 
accomplice of a man believed to be a 
criminal.” | 

This revelation silenced me for a 
moment. Then I continued: 

‘Why would you never tell me 
anything about him ? ” 

“I was afraid of saying something 
that would give him away. Brooke 
is not his real name.” 

Then, burying my face in my hands, 
I cried out despairingly : 

‘* But why, girl, do you dove him 

‘* Because he is my brother.” 

With that she came to me, and 
laughing joyously at my dazed beati- 
tude, she said: 

‘* And I love you, too, sir—more than 
all the world.” 
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THE LITTLE SONG OF HER SORROW 


By KARA-JAMES 


Lonc low levels of land, 
And sighing surges of sea, 
Mountain and moor and strand 
Part my beloved from me. 


I love you, levels of land ; 
I love you, surges of sea ; 
You forge an eternal band 
To bind my beloved to me. 


Phantoms that pass on land, 
And move on murmuring sea! 

Give him a quiet command— 

‘Back, my beloved, to me!” 
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HE station was crowded. The 
| outgoing train had not a 
vacant seat ; distracted fem1- 
ninity flew from door to door, 
tearing them open, and before even 
looking to see if the compartment 
contained an empty place, flying 1m- 
patiently to the next. There were the 
usual number of persons to whom it 
was a necessity that this particular 
train should not be missed, and who 
preferred standing in the train to being 
left lamenting on the platform. 
Among those to whom the catching 
of this train meant much was a tall, 
brown-eyed girl who sprang agilely into 
a full compartment almost as the train 
started. Closing the door sharply, she 
opened a book and stood with an ex- 
pression of determination on her face, 
which is difficult for a girl when she 
knows there is a man in the carriage 
who will not let her stand, for she had 
recognised the figure of a young man 
who had given up his seat to her be- 
fore. She had scarcely read a word 
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before he had risen, and, with a 
smile, pointed to his vacant place. 

She shook her head. ‘* No—really, 
I ” she began, but she took it, 
murmuring, “Thank you!” and sat 
down. 

At the different stations one by one 
the other passengers alighted, and 
these two found themselves alone. 

She sat in the corner, her head bent 
over her book, the vivid colours of 
the autumn sun turning her brown 
hair to shades of gold. He sat in the 
far corner opposite, his eyes riveted 
upon her. 

Unaware of his intent scrutiny, she 
started in surprise when, suddenly 
moving almost opposite her, he spoke. 

‘“*T beg your pardon,” he said, “* but 
would you think it very rude if I asked 
you to allow me to sketch you? Just 
now, as you sit there ? ” 

She raised her eyes and looked at 
him. She had considered him a mere 
everyday young man, but now she 
noticed a sensitive, dreamy expression 
in his eyes that stamped him an artist. 
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She was so surprised that she did not 
speak, and he continued : 

““T really won’t disturb you, and 
you don’t know what it means to me. 
You’ve just hit off something I very 
much want.” He had already whipped 
out note-book and pencil, and his 
fingers twitched as though anxious to 
begin. 

She looked at him with a chilly 
smile. “It is a curious request,’’ she 
said icily. | | 

* Well, you know, I need not have 
said anything at all about it. But I 
did not care to do that which would 
have seemed like stealing.” 

There was something so astonishing 
in this seemingly shy youth becoming 
bold that the girl laughed in spite of 
herself. 

‘Very well,” she said, and dropping 
her eyes on her book, she apparently 
gave it her whole attention. 

But the words danced before her 
and the sentences jumbled themselves 
together, and it was by the greatest 
exertion of will that she kept her eyes 
lowered at all. She longed to see what 
those clever-looking fingers were doing. 
At last, after what seemed an inter- 
minable period, she let herself look 
along the floor of the carriage as far 
as his boots; but there was little satis- 
faction to be gained there, so she 
looked a little higher, and her eyes 
became fascinated by the swift strokes 
of the pencil and the rough sketch on 
his knee. She grew curious, for there 
was no picture as a whole to be seen. 
In one place she saw a sketch of her 
hands holding a book ; in another the 
folds or drapery of her skirt ; in another 
the general outline of a figure and face. 
Presently she raised her eyes still 
higher. Then the pencil paused awhile, 
and she raised her eyes fully and met 
his ; but only for asecond, for his were 
full of such wonderful light, that 


-ashamed into her corner. 


feeling awed and indignant in one, 
she quickly looked away—awed, be- 
cause she felt she had caught a glimpse 
of his soul; indignant, because she 
thought he had no right to let a stranger 
see it. She began to collect her various 
belongings, slightly moving her posi- 
tion. 

“*Oh—don’t!’’ came in a voice of 
such heart-breaking appeal, that she 
looked up again. 

“This is my station, I must go,” 
she said, as the train began to slacken 
speed. 

‘“Oh, no! Not just yet,” he cried, 
with despair in his voice. One minute, 
and it is all the world to me—go, and 
it is—nothing.”’ 

Endeavouring to feel angry, the 
girl looked at him once more. She 
would never have thought his face 
capable of such expression and power. 
While she looked she hesitated; the 
train had stopped ; she could hear the 
slamming of doors, the shout of the 
guard, but she still sat on. He—or 
she—who hesitates is lost ; the whistle 
shrieked, the train gave a Jerk and 
began to glide away. A flush over- 
spread her face, and she sank back 
He drew, 
almost savagely, covering page after 
page of the note-book. At last, after 
one long, searching look, he lingered 
over his work, putting a touch here and 
there, then he closed the book and 
placed it on the seat beside him. The 
fire died from his eyes; the strained 
expression vanished, and in -a moment 
or two there reappeared the face of 
the open-faced youth. It was not until 
the next station was reached and he 
stepped out to assist her that he 
spoke. 

“IT shall never forget what you 
have done for me to-day,” he said. 
“T only beg that you will forgive 
me.” 
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IT. 
When next they met, some months 


after, they stood side by side before. 


a picture—the picture. It was at a 
soirée given at a private view of a 
certain Art Exhibition, and the young 
artist, from where he stood hungrily 
watching the different effects his work 
had on the more or less casual specta- 
tors, had suddenly turned his head to 
the door and seen her come in. She 
had walked straight to his end of the 
gallery, and stood motionless before the 
picture. 

He came to her side, and with an 
apology for speaking to her, began: 

“T felt you would come this evening.” 

She turned her face quickly from the 
picture to him, and gave him a little 
distant bow. 

“We always have tickets sent us 
for these soirées,’” she said coolly, 
turning her eyes back again to the 
picture ; ‘‘ but,” she added truthfully, 
‘I came because I saw a reproduction 
of this in the catalogue,’ she nodded 
towards the picture. She looked round 
to find her companions, but they had 
become separated in the crush, or 
perhaps seeing that she was attended, 
did not trouble themselves further 
about her. 

‘It is curious, but I knew you would 
come,”’ he repeated. 

She shrugged her shoulders carelessly, 
but did not take her eyes from the 
picture. 

There was the flaming sunset just as 
she remembered it, with its vivid reds 
lighting up the face of a girl sitting by 
a window, a book in her hands. There 
was a simplicity about the pose and 
dressing of the pictures that might 
easily cause it to be passed by as an 
excellent piece of detail work, unless 
one looked at the face of the girl, who 
has raised her eyes, and waited with 
lips just parted tospeak. She seemed 
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to meet the gaze of each person with 
a wondering, half-haughty expression. 
There was a mysterious attraction in 
the beautiful brown eyes, in which lay 
the fascination of the picture. 

** Do you like her ? ” asked the young 
artist, eagerly. 

“Not as a portrait of myself,’ the 
girl answered. 

** Oh—why not ? ” 

“You have used too much of the 
ideal,’ she answered, ‘‘ and too little 
of the real me.” 

He looked from one to the other 
critically, then said bluntly :— 

‘* T see what you mean ; all the same 
I don’t think so. That is you to 
me.” 

She laughed lightly. “It’s like a 
puddle trying to reflect the sunsct,”’ she 
answered. ‘“‘ All the same I feel proud 
to have helped a little towards it— 
though I am rather relieved that no 
One appears to recognise me as the 
original.” 

They stood before the picture a few 
minutes longer, then he said: ‘‘ There 
are some miniatures in that little room ; 
will you come and see them ? ” 

She looked round; her family, 
evidently thinking her safely disposed 
of, had wandered away, so she figur- 
atively snapped her fingers at Mrs. 
Grundy, and took his proffered arm. 

He pushed forward a chair, and she 
obediently sat in it. 

““T feel I ought to say something 
about the unusualness of my behaviour 
that day last year,” he said, “‘ only I 
don’t know where to begin.” 

““QOh, it’s all done now,” she said 
hurriedly. ‘“‘ It cannot be helped.” 

“Tt was an irresistible impulse,” he 
began. ‘‘I had been haunted for days 
by something that I could not make 
tangible, although I knew it must one 
day take form. The moment I saw 
you with the sun behind you, it flashed 
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upon me what I must do. The mystery, 
weirdness, is my creation, but it was 
you who made it possible for me to 
create it. Any other girl might have 
sat there, possibly with ten times your 
beauty, but it was only you who made 
it possible for me to put it into being. 
There,” he finished abruptly, rising and 
standing before her, “that is my 
excuse.” 

"Oh, I am not 
angry about it,” 
she answered, ‘‘ and 
I think the effect 
beautiful, and the 
colouring exquisite, 
but it is really won- 
derful to have made 
that out of me— 
and I don’t quite 
understand it,’’ she 
added reflectively, 
‘‘ There is a mys- 
tery in the face— 
something that lifts 
the picture out of 
the commonplace— 
something that will 
haunt me until I 
know the meaning. 
Can you explain it 
to me?” 

‘It is inexplain- 
able,”’? he answered 
quickly; ‘‘at least 
that is, it is no more 
explainable ‘than 
the instinct that 
made me find in you 
the theme for the 
whole picture — or 
than the instinct 
that made me turn 
and see you the 
moment you came 
into the room. I 
am afraid no words 
of mine can explain 


it ; if you ever find a meaning in it, I 
suppose instinct will have told it you.” 

“Tt was a liberty to take with my 
face,’ she said, laughing confusedly, 
‘ putting riddles into my eyes, which 
generally, I am afraid, speak things all 
too clearly.” 

He looked at her suddenly, but she 
bent over some dainty miniatures in a 
glass case, and there was a long silence. 


‘if WAS A LIBERTY TO TAKE WITH MY FACE," 
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Presently he too leaned over the casc, 
and began to talk of the merits of the 
various dainty paintings they studied 
so earnestly. 

She listened without understanding 
a word he spoke, her breath coming 
rather quickly, and presently he looked 
up at her with something of the 
boyish expression once more on his face. 

“It is a curious thing,’ he said 
musingly, ‘“‘our being thrown together in 
this way. I suppose you would scout 
the idea of affinity of souls, and all 
that—bosh ? ” 

“Oh, dear, yes,’ she said quickly, 
pushing her chair back. 

“Yes; but you know there isa 
power that mutually attracts people: 
there is no getting over that fact.” 
Then he laughed. ‘“‘ Romance would 
make quite a long story out of this 
episode, only, of course, there would 
be a proper ending. In a book we 
should be bound to have fallen in love 
and all that sort of thing.” 
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“Yes, that is just where fiction differs 
from real life,’’ she replied promptly. 

**You don’t think then, for instance,” 
he went on solemnly, ‘“‘ that we two— 
might end in—in - 

She rose hurriedly, not trusting the 
expression on the earnest face, nor 
indeed the somewhat rapid beating of 
her heart. 

““Good gracious, no,” she said 
sternly ; “why, we have never even 
been introduced.” 

There was a second’s pause. 
he held out his arm. 

** Will you allow me to take you back 
to the other room, just while I go and 
fetch the nearest M.C. ? ” 

Before she realised what he meant 
to do, he left her, returning a moment 
later with a flurried looking gentle- 
man with a white badge in his coat, 
who, after audibly asking both their 
names, said politely :— 

‘* Miss Dennison—may I present Mr. 
Richard Orme ?”’ and vanished. 
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BY E. JENKINSON 


Low level lights across the Western strand, 
Soft falling sunshine on the waves that lay 
A golden track from earth to fairyland. 


Come, let us go; yon dusky swaying boat 
Shall be our fairy craft, and low, low winds 
Sea-wandering shall sing to us afloat. 


And, little girl, lest you should be afraid 
Give me your hand—and if grey shadows rise, 
And from wide waves the golden glory fade, 


What matter, if within our hearts there be 
Love’s lovely light that fades not, if we know 
Love is our pilot on the open sea! 
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By ROBERT BARR 


I claim slight acquaint- 


** Another anceship with Sir Hiram 
Good Maxim, all along of 
Man—” meeting him at one or 


two public _ dinners. 
Among my most esteemed possessions 
is the friendship of A. S. Boyd, of the 
Graphic, and Horace Hart, M.A., of 
the Clarendon Press. I owe this ac- 
quaintance and friendship to America, 
for a United States Ambassador intro- 


duced me to Sir Hiram; Bret Harte 


introduced me to Mr. Boyd, and 
the manager of ‘‘Harper’s Maga- 
zine’? to Mr. Hart. Imagine, then, my 
dismay when a man came out of 
America and entered a British prison 
bearing all three of these honoured 
names. Maxim Boyd Hart was sen- 
tenced to three years’ penal servitude 
the other day for forgery. Imprison- 
ment will be no novelty to Maxim 
Boyd Hart. Four years ago he was 
sentenced for fraud. Three years ago 
he got twenty-three months’ hard 
labour, so he had little more than a year 
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of liberty before the present sentence 
was passed upon him. 

Now, this convict is a valuable man 
who happens to be dishonest. He was 
born in America and educated in 
Germany, holding degrees of Doctor of 
Philosophy, and Doctor of Science from 
Leipzig University. He has invented 
a machine for making liquid air at 
exceedingly cheap cost of production. 
He is a born inventor, with great 
scientific knowledge, but unfortunately 
his invention extends beyond the limit 
set by law, and he invents methods of 
getting money into his pockets which 
belongs elsewhere. At the time of his 
arrest he was making quite legitimately 
from forty to sixty pounds a week, yet 
even when in receipt of that satisfying 
income his facile pen wrote the name 
of another man so cleverly that a 
bank gave him cash for it ; hence the 
three years’ penal servitude. He is in 
the prime of life ; will be barely thirty 
when he gets out, and, if it were not 
that he is dishonest he might become 


a Lord Kelvin or an Edison in reputa- 
tion, and a millionaire so far as money 
is concerned. What strikes one is the 
supreme folly of this man’s action 
when there were such bright and 
pleasant prospects before him. I should 
like to have an opportunity of be- 
coming acquainted with this convict, 
so that I might learn his view of the 
question. I have known, rather 
intimately, several dishonest men, and 
on various occasions I have taken the 
liberty of expostulating with them in 
an endeavour to show them the beauty 
of the Simple Life. These persons took 
the admonition in varying ways, accord- 
ing to temperament. One man swore ; 
another got quite angry, but remained 
silent ; a third told me I was as bad 
as he was ; a fourth said it was none of 
my business, and a fifth looked the 
picture of deep repentance, wrung my 
hand with contrite tears in his eyes, 
said that if any friend had spoken to 
him like that in his earlier days things 
might have been different, thanked me 
for my counsel, then went out and 
swindled somebody else. None of these 
people have been sent to gaol—yet! 

I have become convinced at last 
that good counsel is thrown away on a 
dishonest man. I do not believe it is 
possible to convert him. I have never 
known one of them reform. Twice 
convicted taught no lesson to Maxim 
Boyd Hart, and when he gets out after 
finishing his third sentence he will not 
turn to science but to theft. If you 
find a man is dishonest, have nothing 
further to do with him; that is the 
only safe rule. 


I wonder if there is any 

What ts chance that dishonesty is 
Dishonesty ? a malady and not a crime. 
I wonder if the endeavour 

to persuade a dishonest man to mend 
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his ways is as futile as trying to con- 
vince a Sailor with a wooden leg that it 
would be better to have one of flesh 
and blood and bone. Maxim Boyd 
Hart said to the Judge: 


“My chief misfortune is that I am 
not a business man. I have always been 
exploited by agents. I have appeared 
before the Royal Family, and have 
written articles for illustrated maga- 
zines.” 


It may be that this man quite 
honestly thinks himself merely an 
unlucky individual caught in the toils 
of a harsh law. 


John D. Rockefeller received the 
other day, at his palatial home, a party 
of newspaper reporters. The American 
reporter is a hard-working, capable, 
energetic young man who worships 
the god of things as they are, and tries 
to write a vivid, brief, yet comprehen- 
sive account of daily events. He is 
up-to-snuff, and possesses a sense of 
humour, so it is all the more to his 
credit that he listened to John D. 
Rockefeller without a smile on his face. 
John D. solemnly told the young men 
that the way to get on in this world 
is through patience and strict in- 
tegrity. The youth who is rigidly 
honest earns the confidence of his 
employers, and so he moves morally 
onwards towards respectability and 
wealth. 


Rockefeller related an anecdote of 
himself which gave point to his remarks, 
the incident occurring in the city 
where this conference was being held. 
The billionaire in his youth had been a 
sort of shipping clerk on the wharves of 
Cleveland, Ohio. Cleveland is a beau- 
tiful town situated on rising ground 
above Lake Erie. Lake Erie, says the 
‘“ Encyclopedia Britannica,” is two 
hundred and fifty miles long, sixty 
broad and two hundred and four 
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feet deep. [ did not know these 
facts when I lived on its northern 
banks in Canada, while John D. 
Rockefeller was practising honesty 
sixty miles away. I fished in Lake 
Erie, swam in Lake Erie, and 
boated on Lake Erie, whereas if I had 
been practising integrity on the other 
bank I might to-day have been found- 
ing colleges instead of writing for 
THE IDLER. But as I was an Idler 
in those days my present occupation 
shows the eternal fitness of things. 
Indeed, the reason that I am a writer 
at all is because one morning I put upa 
little handkerchief sail at the prow of a 
clinker-built rowboat, sixteen feet long, 
and journeyed across the lake to the 
very city of Cleveland we are speaking 
of. You would not guess in a thousand 
years what took me there. Perhaps 
you think it was the wind upon the 
sail, and in a measure that is true. It 
was a reckless, hazardous journey, 
for if a storm had come up—and storms 
are sudden and fierce on Lake Erie— 
there would to-day have been no 
IDLER Magazine in Britain. I was a 
great admirer of Artemus Ward’s 
works. His first writing had been 
done on the Cleveland Plain Dealer, 
a daily evening paper, so I sailed my 
skiff under the eagle eye of John D. 
Rockefeller, if he happened to be 
standing on the wharf, found the 
office of the Plain Dealer, searched 
out a member of the staff who had 
kuown Artemus, and learned many 
interesting things about the great 
humourist. I wrote an account of this 
and the article caused me to receive an 
invitation to join the ranks of the 
profession to which Artemus belonged. 
This ultimately led to my coming to 
England, landing at Southampton, 
going to Radley’s Hotel, and seeing 
the waiter in whose arms Artemus 
Ward had died. 


It seemed to me, as 1 


The Town first caught sight of 
of the Cleveland with the red 
Burning setting sun shining full 
Cross. upon it, spreading a 


crimson carpet on the 
waters, that the world had nothing 
fairer to show than this waterside town 
with its beautiful residences, sur- 
rounded by ample green grounds over- 
looking the lake. | Numerous spires 
showed it to be a Christian community, 
and the white lighthouse, almost in the 
centre of the place welcomed and pro- 
mised safety to mariners like myself. 
As night came on the royal carpet dis- 
appeared, and the lighthouse flung a 
path of silver between my _ shallop 
and the shore, straight as an arrow from 
prow to the foundation of the white 
shaft on the bluff. But more stnking 
than the lighthouse, and high above it, 
hung a cross of fire in the sky. This 
illuminated cross formed the apex of the 
tallest church-steeple in town, and was 
lit every night to send its message 
across the waters. I wonder if they 
still keep up the custom, or if the 
morality of John D. Rockefeller is 
sufficient to send a glimmer of hope 
out over the lake. The last time I 
passed through Cleveland, the heavy 
hand of prosperity had fallen upon it. 
The city was thick with foul smoke 
belched from a hundred furnaces. 
Artemus Ward’s Cleveland of yesterday 
was a Paradise; John D. Rockefeller’s 
Cleveland of to-day is a Hades. 
Artemus was a humourist, and John 
D. serious, which perhaps accounts 
for the difference that people comically 
term “improvement.” 

And this brings us gradually round to 
Rockefeller’s nice little lecture on 
morality. John D. told his audience 
that when he was a shipping clerk the 
captains of lake craft were wicked 
persons who tried to bribe him into 
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making false statements which would 
put dishonest money into their mari- 
time pockets, but John, according to 
his own account, was steadfastly 
virtuous, waving aside the blandish- 
ments of these corrupt captains, earning 
thus the confidence of his employers 
and so he stood in Cleveland the other 
day the richest man in the world, and 
the proud embodiment of what im- 
maculate rectitude may accomplish 
in a land of opportunity. 

Surely all humour has left Cleveland, 
and fled to Chicago, where Mr. Dooley 
lives, or to Hartford, the home of 
Mark Twain. Perhaps it has gone to 
Bridgeport, Connecticut, where P. T. 
Barnum, the apostle of humbug, ended 
his days. Every man who heard 
John D. Rockefeller speak knew that 
his fortune was founded on fraud ; 
knew that he had corrupted railways 
and legislatures; that he had ruined 
thousands of honest men _ through 
illegal competition ; that he had more 
than once been guilty of perjury, and 
that he had been accused of enlisting 
arson and murder in the furtherance 
of his wealth-grabbing. The wretched 
scientist convict whom we put away 
for three years the other day merely 
looted a hundred pounds. Anyone 
reading the American magazines of the 
present moment is forced to the con- 
clusion that all the big rascals in 
America are out of gaol, lecturing on 
morality and what not, and only the 
small fry, who have no money to hire 
lawyers and bribe judges and juries, 
get into prison. It would seem, after 
all, that honesty is a question of 
latitude, and they allow rogues a good 
deal of latitude in the States. As 
Kipling’s lines in THE IDLER for 
December, 1892, have it: 

‘* And the wildest dreams of Kew are 
the facts of Khatmandoo, 

And the crimes of.Clapham chaste 

in Martaban.”’ 
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The judge who sentenced Maxim 
Boyd Hart seemed to recognise this 
when he told the prisoner that when he 
was released he should go to some 
other land, and begin anew. The con- 
stant advice of Horace Greeley, formerly 
colleague of the present Ambassador 
in England, was, “Go West, young 
man,’ so when our scientist doffs the 
stripes, he should add stars to them. 
He should go and consult with Rocke- 
feller, and learn the principles ot 
probity. However, the speech of. Mr. 
Rockefeller seems to confirm my theory 
that the dishonest man does not know 
he is dishonest. I have no doubt John 
D. Rockefeller considers himself an 
exemplary citizen, villainously slandered 
by an envious generation. 


I think the Govern- 
Apples and ment does not make the 
Water- best use of the dishonest 
melons. persons who are caught. 
The swindler is usually a 
little cleverer than the rest of us, and it 
seems a pity to waste him in a prison 
cell. Sueh action, as a flippant person 
might say, is a sell on him and on the 
community, too. It is like that wicked 
waste of smuggled tobacco which the 
Government used to burn up in a 
furnace, and perhaps does yet, when so 
many of us stand ready to sacrifice 
ourselves by consuming the weed in 
pipes specially made for the purpose. 
I have formulated a plan for the 
utilisation of convicted dishonest per- 
sons, but before I promulgate it, I will 
relate two instances of dishonesty 
which may be termed vegetarian 
stories, and when you have read the 
first of them you will be able to say 
whether or not I acted honestly with 
the barrel of apples. 1 am in some 
doubt about the matter myself. 
A Canadian friend of mine, who 
grows superb apples, wrote informing 
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me that he had consigned a number 
of barrels to a commission merchant 
in London, whose address he gave. 
The commission merchant, instead of 
sending him a cheque, complained that 
the apples arrived in such bad condition 
that he had been put to various ex- 
penses to get rid of them, which 
expenses he requested the farmer to 
pay. As I was the only person in 
London whom the farmer knew, he 
requested me to call on this commission 
man, and learn the truth of the matter. 
The barrels, said my agricultural friend, 
had his name stencilled on the end 
of each. I went to the commission 
merchant’s establishment, and had no 
difficulty in finding the barrels and 
seeing that the apples were in excellent 
condition. I recognised them at once, for 
Thad eaten similar ones on the Canadian 
farm. Inquiring the price of one of 
these barrels, I gave my name and 
address, asked the merchant to deliver 
the barrel at my house, and send on 
his bill, which was duly done. I 
returned the bill, saying I wished the 
name of the farmer who had grown the 
apples written thereon for future refer- 
ence. The merchant did not return 
the bill. I called a second time upon 
him, and he offered to take payment 
across the counter, in which case, he 
said, there was no need of rendering a 
bill. I refused to do this, and there the 
matter rests to this day. I sent the 
farmer a cheque for the barrel of apples, 
but he returned it, thanked me for 
what I had done, and for my offer to act 
as witness in case he took proceedings, 
but London was too far away, and he 
lost his consignment of apples ; mean- 
while I have had a barrel of apples for 
nothing, which doesn’t seem very 
honest. 

The next: story relates to Cleveland, 
the town on Lake Erie I have been 
speaking about. On one visit: there I 
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found a little light railway that ex- 
tended away to the east through an 
undulating farming country. The cars 
ran once an hour, and I imagine that, 
unless on holidays, this little railway 
didn’t pay, for I was the only passenger. 
As we jogged over the land, I became 
rather well acquainted with the con- 
ductor. At the terminus of the road I 
took a journey round theneighbourhood, 
as my car did not start back to the city 
for nearly an hour. I said to the con- 
ductor I would keep near the railway 
line, and if he overtook me, he might 
pick me up. : 

At last I arrived at a field thickly 
strewn with large water-melons. There 
must have been thousands of them. I 
struck up an acquaintance with the 
proprietor, and learned much about 
water-melon culture. I said that this 
field should represent a good deal of 
money. He shook his head, and replied 
he wasn’t so sure of that. The year 
before he had sent several car-loads 
to New York, toa commission merchant 
there, who reported that they had all 
been touched with frost in transit, and 
arrived unsaleable. As the farmer 
could not prove the contrary, he lost 
his consignment to New York, as my 
friend in Canada had lost his consign- 
ment to London. 

** Then what are you going to do this 
year ?”’ I asked. 

“I am going to take waggon-load 
after waggon-load, drive to Cleveland, 
and peddle them through the streets, 
at ten cents a melon. When I sell a 
melon, I get the money in my hand, 
and then I’m sure of it.” 

‘* That’s a good idea,” said I, “ and 
if you don’t mind, I’]l open the market. 
Here’s ten cents; you understand 
melons ; select a good one for me.” 

The man hesitated for a brief moment, 
and seeing the car approach in the 
offing, asked if I was going back to 


Cleveland this trip, and I said I was. 
So he picked out a good big water- 
melon, cut it from the stem, and handed 
it to me, receiving his money. The car 
drew up, and I got aboard. I was still 
the only passenger. 

‘What are you doing with that ? ” 
asked the conductor. 

‘““T’'m going to eat it,” said I; ‘‘ and 
if you’ve no objections to my cutting 
it up here, I’ll give you and the driver 
a third each.” 

Instead of thanking me for my 
generosity, he threw back his head and 
laughed. 

“Well,” he cried, ‘“‘ I’ve heard of 
country bumpkins coming into the 
town and getting cheated, but I never 
before knew of a townsman taken in by 
ia farmer. You don’t mean to say 
you've paid for that melon ? ” 

‘* T paid ten cents for it. Is that too 
much ? ”’ 

“Too much? Well, I should say 
so. Those melons won’t be ready to 
eat for another three weeks yet. Why, 
even the pigs wouldn’t touch that one 
now,” and so it proved. : 

My deep sympathy for the farmer 
being cheated by the New York 
commission man evaporated. 


I shall now lay before 
a discriminating public 
my plan for the treatment 
of dishonest persons. I 
am going on the theory that the dis- 
honest person does not know he is dis- 
honest, and that the dishonest person 
never reforms. Of course the second 
condition arises out of the first, for 
if a man does not know he is wicked, 
how can you expect him to become 
good? An innocent man may _ be 
convicted once, possibly twice, but it is 
almost unbelievable that ill-luck should 
corner him three times in succession. 
On the third conviction the prisoner 
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should be sentenced for life. At first 
blush this seems harsh, but it must be 
remembered we are not condemning 
him to penal servitude, or even to 
prison in the ordinary sense of the 
word. The Government should buy 
say, the island of Alderney, which 
contains a little less than two thousand 
acres. I am _ not particular which 
island the Government does buy, so 
long as it is ample enough, and fertile 
enough. Perhaps if the Government 
approached Mr. Hall Caine diplomati- 
cally, he might sell to them the Isle 
of Man, which we should then term the 
Isle of the Dishonest Man. I stipulate 
for an island because it is desirable there 
should not be high walls to prevent the 
convicts from escaping, and I should 
like to abolish the guard with the gun. 
If a convict swam the twenty miles to 
Guernsey, we would consider he had 
earned his liberty, and let him go. 
The Government should then gua- 
rantee enough money to keep the 
convicts above the dangers of starving. 
It should provide sheds for shelter, 
and perhaps furnish a quantity of tools 
and implements. 

We should then expect the Isle 
of Dishonest Men to become self- 
supporting. An inventor like Maxim 
Boyd Hart would be given a workshop, 
tools, and opportunity. All good inven- 
tions he accomplished should be 
patented outside, and exploited, the 
proceeds going to the credit of the 
island. A person like myself would be 
allowed to write, and publishers would 
remit the proceeds, unless the pub- 
lishers were themselves gathered in 
amongst us for their misdeeds. I 
don’t know exactly what should be 
done with John D. Rockefeller ; perhaps 
we might give him charge of the 
finances; but, anyhow, each man 
should do what was found to be most 
profitable. I should expect in such a 
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clever community that by and bye the 
sheds would be replaced by very com- 
fortable and even luxurious dwellings. 
We would. erect a concert hall, and 
probably construct a grand organ. I 
should hope to see a great library 
collected as time went on, with an 
adjoining reading room, where all the 
papers and magazines were taken, and 
in the great kitchen a French chef with 
numerous assistants would provide 
food at least equal to that of the big 
London hotels. Of course, the majority 
would be the tillers of the soil, keepers 
of Alderney cattle, and so on, and if 
they took cheerfully to labour,. we 
would inaugurate an eight-hours or 
perhaps a six-hours day. As time went 
on I imagine the trouble would be to 
keep people out of my prison, rather 
than prevent the inhabitants from 
escaping. When the first printing 
press arrived those of us journalistically 
inclined would start the Convict’s 
Chronicle, or the Jailbird’s Journal, 
or the Dishonest Dispatch, or the 
Marauding Mail. These would contain 
accounts of our doings, reports of 
lectures, short stories, and the news 
of the day by wireless telegraphy. 
Mr. Rockefeller would write beautiful 
leading articles on the virtuous life, 
and I would do my best on the para- 
graphs of the Prisoner’s Club. 

It is popularly supposed that mutual- 
aid communities always fail. This, 
however, is not the case. Prosperity 
has wrecked more communities than 
adversity. The history of communities 
shows that the members usually begin 
quarrelling on minor points that have 
nothing to do with the communal 
system. While starvation stares them 
in the face at the beginning of such an 
experiment, they pull together like 
one man. We on the Dishonest Isle 
would be free from the evil that has 
disrupted free communities, which evil 


is that whenever a member got into a 
huff, he could pack up his traps and 
leave. This would be impossible on the 
Isle of Dishonesty. 

Then again, as we would have no 
money, and no use for any, we could 
not practise our dishonesty on one 
another. Of course, a prisoner might 
try to shirk his work, but we would 
promote the industrious, giving each 
man as far as possible the job he liked 
best, and as, after all, we could enforce 
prison discipline, we could punish the 
shirkers by putting them at the most 
disagreeable work. Of course, numerous 
mistakes would be made in the begin- 
ning, but these would gradually remedy 
themselves. Dishonest people are 
extremely resourceful, and so could be 
depended on finding a panacea for the 
various evils as they cropped up. If 
the Government wish my co-operation 
in the matter, they have merely to 
say So. 


STOP-PRESS NEWS. 

Here is a curious coincidence, if vou 
like! Just after finishing the foregoing 
remarks upon Dishonesty, I thought I 
might treat myself to an interesting 
book or two, so I went down the street 
to the fine literary shop of Messrs. 
A. and F. Denny, 147, Strand, to buy 
the volumes. Noticing that there was 
no copy of THE IDLER on a string at 
the door, although there was a pile of 
the magazine inside, I gently reproached 


_the young man who was selling me the 


books, for his lack of enterprise. 

“We had a copy there last week,” 
he replied, more in sorrow than in 
anger, “and a fellow came along and 
sneaked it.”’ 

“That shows you,” said I, ‘‘ what 
a public demand there is for THE 
IDLER. Did you catch him ? ” 

“We didn’t see him, but the police 
did, and he got two weeks.” 
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ADVERTISEMENTS. 


a 
Picture Making by Photography. 


Simple methods. Beautiful results. 


The satisfying nature of photograply as a pastime is shown 
by nothing so well as the fact that few, if any, who take to it 
ever think of throwing it over. Once a photographer always 
a photographer. One may have other hobbies but 
none is followed more devotedly than that of the 
camera, None gives more real pleasure. ESRSOG ALOT 
exercises an enduring and ever-fascinating charm, an 
being within the reach of all, is one of 
the most popular pursuits of the day. 

The simplest and most certain method is 
the KODAK method, and the most 
perfect type of camera the photographer 
can acquire for the work is the No. 3a 
Folding Pocket Kodak. Nothing is be- 
yond the scope of this splendid 
instrument, which is used by pro- 
minent amateurs all over the world. 
Compact enough to go into the 
pocket, the 3a F P.K. yet embodies 
every movement required. The 
dimensions of the picture (5} by 34 
inches or post-card size) are e€X- 
ceedingly pleasing and artistic. 
Either plates or films may be used, 
the latter being loaded and changed £ 
in daylight, while perfect negatives 4 
are obtained by the us2 of the J 
Kodak Daylight = 
Tank Developer a Se ae 
for roll films, —— 


’ 


\ 


—— 


, 
me 


Write for the Kodak Book, containing further particulars, or call and 
see the camera at any dealer's. 


KODAK, “*..57-61, Clerkenwell Rd., London, 


E.C. 


Branches—o6, Bold Street, LIVERPOOL; 72-74, Buchanan Street, GLASGOW; 


59, Brompton Road, S.W.3 60, Cheapside, E.C. ; 115, Oxford Stree*, Wi 
171-173, Regent Street, W.; and 40, Strand, London, W.C. 


His Joreicn 
~) CORRESPONDENCE. | 


By ELLEN ADA SMITH 


Illustrated by C. S. Vv 


SOUCI, 
“ PARIS. 
. Y DEAR JOHN,—Three easy 
little words to write, but the 
rest is not so easy, although I 
_ can be immensely bold upon 
paper, and in a pen-and-ink ‘duel a 
woman should well hold her own. But 
this is not a duel, you say, but merely an 
attempt at a better understanding. As 
though men and women were ever 
intended to understand each other; to 
know too much is ruination! 

“Let me remember our compact; I am 
to-write you fully, freely, as one writes to 
a father confessor or a bosom friend. 
And yet there must be reservations 
concerning those things which a woman 
will not confess even to herself—that 
she is growing old or ugly or dull. 
When I am dull I shall have the good 
manners to die. 

“You never listened when I tried to 
explain why we should not marry. 
Now you cannot escape me, for in your 
painstaking way you will read every 
word that I write. Remember my 
French father, my Irish mother, my 
grandmother, who eloped from her con- 
vent at the indiscreet age of sixteen to 
marry the bravest and most reckless 
soldier who ever flung away his life in a 
lost cause. 

“What am I but a bit of incongruous 
patchwork without an atom of set 
pattern? Look at yourself, of purest 
British make —English to the backbone, 


“ PENSION SAN 


Harcourt 


stolid, determined. Aye, your deter- 
mination scared me, who have none, 
and I saw the wisdom of running away. 
Not that I love you, but it is difficult to 
keep on saying no to a person who 
never listens. Picture an English 
squire’s wife called Natalie—imagine a 
Natalie married to a John-—why it its 
indecently frivolous and unsuitable. 

“You go in your methodical way to 
church, and come out with a better look 
on your face, while I sit cold and unre- 
sponsive through a whole service. And 
yet I can worship with a fervour of 
which you know nothing—nothing—- 
and then I bless the good God just 
because He lets me live. 

“TI love life so dearly that I have no 
patience with its grey interludes; the 
lights must be always high, the music 
never silent. I am given to laughter, 
Bohemian disorder, and if I married 
you I should die of method in a year. 

“Now you have bleakest truth, and 
should be convinced—yet you are not ; 
I can see your attentive frown and 
unyielding mouth. I can feel you 
Opposing my resistance. But I shook 
off the yoke of your determination 
when we parted at Dover, and there 
was a dancing clation in my heart as 
you let my hand go. See how I can 
make sport of you—from a safe distance 
—how bold I can be upon paper! 

“Do not misunderstand me; it is 
only the lover I would put out of coun- 
tenance, for 1 miss my friend in a 
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thousand ways, as he warned 
me I should. Naturally I get 
into difficulties, for under my 
bold exterior is hidden a 
coward’s heart. You reckon 
upon this; you expect me to 
run home like a frightened 
child to be comforted—and 
coerced. 

“Tt was delightful to get back 
to my beautiful glittering Paris ; 
it is so charming to be free, 
and only answerable to a most 
polite conscience. 

“IT have returned to the old 
atelier, which contains new 
faces, but we chatter the same 
nonsense, come to grief in the 
same way, and are, many of us, 
hungry, just as we used to be 
three years ago. 

“To you it would be a 
penance—a crime against re- 
spectability, to sit on a bare deal 
table with a roll in one hand 
and a coffee-cup in the other 
—I laugh in picturing you 
suffering such an indignity. The 
reproof of your presence would 
shame us into dulness at once, 
and one of us would imme- 
diately sacrifice a shawl to hide 
the bare legs of the unblushing table. 

“To-day I was working with the 
others when the master came up. To 
know he is watching you is to feel a 
sudden tingling shame; your hand grows 
unsteady, so that you must pause and 
listen to words that draw blood. 

“*Your lines are good and_ bold, 
mademoiselle, but you only paint dolls. 
Have you not feeling enough to breathe 
a little life into them? Your creations 
are without souls.’ 

“<Teach me to feel, monsieur, and I 
will pay more than the rest.’ 

“He looked sharply at me, for my 
frivolity often angers him, but I was 
tearfully in earnest. Catching sight of 
a rough sketch in my book, he took 
it up. 


HIS FOREIGN 


CORRESPONDE NT 


‘6* CAN YOU NOT SEE US SITTING IN THE SOLITUDE OF THAT 
SECLUDED woop ?’”’ 


“* Whose work is this?’ 

“*Mine. It is the head of a man IJ 
saw buying bread late last evening.’ 

“*Tell me what you saw in his face ?’ 

“«T saw hunger—a sick wife—ailing 
children. I saw them even as one sees 
the crown of thorns in Gethsemane.’ 

“The master put my sketch in his 
pocket, and patted my shoulder kindly. 

“*Go on painting your dolls, son 
enfant. The good God may mean you 
to paint men and women before you 
die.’ 

“Has my vivisection wearied you ? 
Have I been too frank? Surely not. 
To a gentleman one may say anything ; 
it is only plebeians who abuse confidence. 

“ Adieu, then, for the present. You 
may love or hate me; I care not which, 
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as long as you do not forget me. To be 
utterly indifferent to a woman is almost 
the only crime without pardon—a gross 
contempt of privilege. 

“T curtsey, then, on leaving the pre- 
sence, and kiss hands across the sea. 
Receive my most distinguished con- 
sideration, and believe me, 

“ Faithfully yours, 
“NATALIE LESTRELLE.” 


“ BEAU SEJOUR, 
“ BRUSSELS, 

“MY DEAR JOHN,—I ought to thank 
you for your prompt answer, but my 
gratitude only takes a mild form after 
all, for your epistle was less like a letter 
than a legal document—very different 
from the productions of my unguarded 
pen. Ah, you would frighten me with 
the things you will not say—keep me 
uneasy at the strength you hold in 
reserve. But I have grown audacious 
in my native air, and when you stretch 
out your hand to grasp me its empti- 
ness will laugh at you. 

“Perhaps you will wonder why I 
erratically changed my abode? I can- 
not tell precisely, save that I wearied of 
painting dolls. Possibly it is a whim— 
or inspiration ; things you do not believe 
in, for your movements are rigidly regu- 
lated .by the seasons of hunting and 
shooting. 

“T have a girl friend here called Marie 
St. Clair; she would suit you, being so 
meek, so good, so gentle. Having a 
vocation, she is vowed to heaven; poor 
ignorant little white soul that knows not 
what it does! Such a death in life is a 
terrible price to pay for even holiness ; 
yet she is giving herself up with scarcely 
one natural regret. Her face is serenely 
beautiful — tragically pathetic in its 
unconsciousness. Sometimes I have 
thought it worth while to be good 
in order to become beautiful as she is. 

“ This sacrificial lamb is very fond of 
me. She even prays that I, too, may 
find a vocation. I wish she would not, 
in case the saints hear her, and never 


heed the prayers of a mere sinner who 
so enjoys this naughty world. Two 
Sundays ago her brother—whom I had 
not seen—took her to Mass, and I was 
there to shake off my worldly dust. If 
only it were possible to carry the incense 
about with us all the week how much 
better we might be. 

“The bright, devotional service im- 
pressed me, and the chastened sun, ° 
looking through jewelled windows, flung 
down rich colours upon the altar—flung 
them prodigally here and there amongst 
the kneeling congregation. I watchec 
a blood-red cross upon the bosom of 
Marie’s white dress, and she bowed her 
head like a wounded dove. Next her 
was an amber haze, yellow as wheat, 
through which a man’s eyes met mine. 
He was a stranger to me, yet we smiled 
afterwards at Marie’s unnecessary intro- 
duction. Is it not true that you have 
known some people always even when 
you touch their hands for the first time? 

“It is not needful that I describe this 
new actor in my comedy; he is good- 
looking in a clever, bright way, and he 
paints—not idly, as I do—and it is his 
living. He is also an enthusiast. How 
I used to writhe under your common- 
sense, descending like rain upon snow 
and turning my glittering fields into 
desolation. He is very quick of appre- 
hension ; before I can speak my thought 
he has caught and tossed it back again, 
sparkling with his own wit. On one 
subject we always quarrel, and that is 
about the shutting up of Marie. I have 
begged him to hold her back, but I 
cannot influence him. ‘She is good; 
she has a vocation, is all his answer ; 
and the last time he said it I blazed into 
wrath: ‘What about me, then? Am I 
not good ?’ 

“*« You are better ; you are charming !’ 

“ And he only uttered what every man 
thinks in his heart. Most of them will 
merely laugh at a woman who is good 
and ugly. But are there not those who 
would laugh at a lost soul ? 

“This clear air is good, and I am 
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deliciously idle. 
apology for a duenna, goes about with 
us, and sits down in a quiet corner to 
tell her beads. She is our good angel, 
for we are both very human; it pleases 
me to see how quickly I can make him 
angry. You never did me the honour to 
become ruffled over my shortcomings,and 
for your charity I owed you a grudge. 

“ By the way, do you remember cau- 
tioning me against making’ a certain 
investment upon which my heart was 
set? If rumour speaks truly, the time 
has come for sackcloth and ashes. In 
the evening papers I shall probably 
know the extent of my losses, and will 
put them in a postscript. We are just 
going to the Bois de la Cambre, so un- 
mannerly anxiety stays at home. 

“Yes ; the money has gone, and some- 
one is the gainer for my loss; yet I feel 
they are less happy than I am. But, 
my friend, I am grieved even in my 
happiness, for out of my joy a sorrow is 
born to you. Forgive me that I ven- 
tured to make sport of what I did not 
understand; to-day has been my awaken- 
ing, and the world is even more beautiful 
than I had dreamt. Do you see whither 
I would lead you with gentlest hand, or 
must I say more ? 

“Can you not see us sitting in the 
solitude of that scented wood—confess- 
ing all by our silence, and too happy for 
needless words? Our hands were joined, 
and, dazzled by happy tears, I could not 
distinguish heaven from carth. 

“Good-bye, most true and faithful 
friend. Perhaps some day my sorrow 
may mean another's joy; but I pray 
not yet—not yet! 

“Remember me a little always, but not 
regretfully, for there must be someone 
waiting to make you as happy as I am. 

“ Votre amie, 
“NATALIE.” 


“19, RUE MARCELLE, 
“ TROISIEME ETAGE, PARIS. 
‘My DEAR JouN,—The tables are 
turned with a vengeance, and it is for 


Maric, the gentlest. 


you to laugh me to scorn; I pray you 
do it, if merely to sting my pride 
wholesomely. Deal out contempt— 
anything you will, save pity. Folly 
needs some sharp corrective, and sym- 
pathy is only harmful. My comedy is 
in two acts; you have seen one, but 
not the other. 

“The day after that foolish scene in 
the woods, Paul came to see me, and 
slip on my finger the betrothal ring. 
He apologised for its simplicity, and I 
upbraided him for his extravagance, and 
explained my humble circumstances, 
While speaking, I looked in the glass. 
thinking how becoming happiness is ; 
and then I caught sight of his face, full 
of the blankest disappointment, and I 
saw that, although he loved me after his 
fashion, he loved my money better—lI 
read that even love itself is not welcome 
with empty hands. 

“Pretending to see nothing amiss—to 
be still basking in our mutual happiness 
—TI made him promise to take me to the 
concert in the park that evening, and 
dismissed him gaily, for, indeed, I was 
mistress of the situation, once under- 
standing it. 

“T dressed myself in the prettiest 
things belonging to me, sparing neither 
time nor pains with my toilette. To 
test the effect of my labour, I asked 
Marie if I looked well. She satisfied 
me at first, and then looked doubtfully 
a second time 

“Vou are different, Natalie; I could 
fancy that underneath the red your face 
and lips were very pale; is it happiness 
only that makes your eyes shine so 
brightly ?’ 

“| kissed her to silence those innocent 
lips, and fared forth gaily. 

“The park was wonderfully brilliant 
that evening—thronged with people, 
glittering with illuminations that made 
my eyes ache. Reckless enjoyment 
belonged to the hour, yet methinks, had 
I been in some quiet garden with only 
peaceful stars in heaven, I could have 
cried my eyes blind. But 1 was firm of 
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purpose. It hurt my feminine pride to 
part with Paul until I had effaced from 
his memory all but our love—until I 
had rekindled in his eyes the light that 
was my triumph. For a few moments I 
won back completely theallegiance which 
had wavered so fitfully ; he forgot to- 
morrow in present bliss, and then | 
knew the time had come for the final 
scene. 

“ By-and-by, when we were standing 
by one of the fountains, I told him I 
had a little joke to play if he would let 
me go and stand opposite to him on the 
other side. He laughed, telling me 
that he could not spare me even fora 
few moments from his side, but, as I 
persisted, he let me go. Alone I pur- 
sued my plan until our eyes met across 
the strip of garish glittering water. 
Holding his look, I drew off the worth- 
less little ring which he had given me, 
and tendered it to him. I am sure the 
action was gracefully performed, for it 
hurt so much, and the loud military 
music was crashed out deafeningly. 
Paul mistook me for a moment. 

“* Don’t throw it, cherie, you might 
lose it.’ 

“ But I did not throw it; I simply let 
it fall, and, touching the water, a second 
little mockery of a ring sprang up to 
meet it, and they both vanished to- 
gether. As I bowed in farewell I saw 
Paul’s angry lips shaken by a curse —I 
told you he was always so quick to 
understand—as he started to rejoin me. 
I] turned sharply into the thickest of the 
throng, taking no pains to avoid him, for 
I knew—as one does know these things 
——that we should not meet again. By 
this time, no doubt, prudence has over- 
come love, and he approves of me as a 
sensible woman. His affection would 
soon have died of my poverty, and I 
was wise enough to leave Brussels the 
same evening. I am very idle still, and 
they see no change in me here, but I 
will not go to the illuminated /é/es ; they 
hurt my eyes so that the next dav | 
cannot see to mix my colours. 


“Have you enjoyed my little comedy ? 
Laugh, then, heartily to reward my 
trouble, for these things cost dearly, and 
I am bankrupt in more than money. 
Once more I bid you farewell. 

“NATALIE LESTRELLE.” 


“19, RUE MARCELLE. 

‘My DEAR JOHN,—After leaving me 
for many months to find my right mind, 
you announce in your lordly way that 
you are coming to fetch me. What for? 

“How charmingly ignorant a woman 
can seem of the thing she knows quite 
well. You will come and take possession 
in your strong, silent way before I have 
time to measure swords with you. 

“ How many times have I listened to 
your warnings about various impru- 
dences? My friend! you are attempt- 
ing something far more rash than any 
past indiscretions of mine, but how to 
frighten you away from your settled 
purpose I know not. You say I am to 
think only of your happiness, and that 
in so doing I may chance upon my own. 
Have you sure ground for such confi- 
dence, as it would grieve me terribly if 
your happiness were lost in trying to 
find mine? 

“You say it is too late for words of 
mine to stay you, and that all responsi- 
bility rests with you. So be it, then, 
for I am tired of trying to govern my 
own life, and if you can teach me to do 
better and more worthily I will be more 
grateful than you can picture me. 

“In your great house there are many 
rooms. Set me one apart, because I can 
paint men and women now, and if you 
look you shall sce—a soul. 

“ How am [ to sign myself this time ? 
I am anxious not to please you too 
much or myself too little, and yet I de 
feel that your faithfulness deserves .an 
answering generosity. Like kind people 
who send blank cheques to be filled in 
by the recipient, I will let you fill in the 
blank to please yourself. [ will not 
dishonour your terms, whatever they 
may be. 
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. . « ““Ambling amorously from amongst the ’Aughty ’Automos, her and me 
languished vacuously past the haunt of the Whoosilum Bird, canoodling 
copiously. . . . The setting star glared ravishingly betwixt and between the 
distant Hoot-Toot’s ankles, which he never had no sich things, so with a squelch, 
she vamoosed, and I.. .” 


““* WHAT DO YOU WISH FOR, DUCHESS INGEBRUN ?’ HE ASKED, IN A VOICE WHICH SOUNDED EXACTLY EIGHTEEN 
HUNDRED YEARS OLD.” 


THE ADVENTURES OF DUCHESS 


INGEBRUN 


By LADY MARGARET SACKVILLE 


IHustiated by A. R. Holroyd 


HIS is one of the stories concerning 
the Duchess Ingebrun. There 
are many, but only the most 
improbable should be entirely 

believed. She and her friends lived in 
a beautiful castle and had discovered 
the secret of remaining always at 
twenty-three. They were so happy that 
whatever they wanted was almost sure 
to come immediately true. Ingebrun 
did lots of things, and wrote poetry. 
Her friends poured out tea and looked 
after the house generally. Ludovic, 
the butler, looked after everybody. 
All this will get clearer as we go on. 


‘* To-day,’’ said Duchess Ingebrun, 
“I want to do something which has 
never occurred to me before—some- 
thing quite new and joyful and delight- 
ful, which I am never likely to do 
again. Something which will amuse 
me and at the same time please every- 
body else.” 

“ Then keep quite still for one day,”’ 
said her cousin Sélysette laconically. 

They were breakfasting together in 
the garden. High rose hedges and 
beds of great lilies surrounded them. 
It was very hot. Ingebrun was in 
high good humour. Sélysette usually 
was, but she was writing an opera just 
at this time, and didn’t want to be 
disturbed. 

“I wish you wouldn’t be so unsatis- 
factory,” continued Ingebrun; ‘I 
would throw the coffee-pot at you if I 
thought it would do you good, but the 
coffee’s iced this morning and quite 
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excellent, so Ill drink it all instead. 
But you are curiously and singularly 
unadventurous. I wonder why ? ‘You’d 
hate it if I suddenly suggested that we 
should pack up our things and start 
round the world. Are all cousins like 
that, I wonder ? ” 

‘Well, my dear Ingebrun,”’ said 
Sélysette, in that reasonable tone of 
voice which was always so particularly 
useless in dealing with Ingebrun. 
** We’ve done something new every day 
pretty well for the last six months, and 
it does yet rather monotonous after a 
time. Couldn’t you settle down and 
make a comforter for the Rector’s 
wife’s bazaar ? You promised to make 
something yourself, and J’m not going 
to do it for you. Besides, you don’t 
always find the adventures you get into 
as amusing as all that. You remember 
on the walking tour when you went into - 
the queer chemist’s shop and insisted 
on our drinking that magic syrup, and 
we all got mixed up in a fairy story, 
and you were cross because Scholiast 
fell in love with the Princess ? You re- 
member ? ”’ 

Ingebrun interrupted: ‘‘ To begin 
with, he didn’t fall in love with her,” 
she said; “‘ secondly, it was huge fun ; 
thirdly, I am always in a worse temper 
if I’m not doing something ; fourthly, 
I shall hide Thomaso.”’ 

Sélysette’s remarks refer to a delight- 
ful and previous adventure which 
happened one year before Ingebrun 
became a Duchess. It will some day 
be recorded, I hope. Thomaso was 
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Sélysette’s violin and her treasure, and 
‘her life itself. 

** Well, J shall be in a bad temper if 
we do anything to-day. It’s hot; | 
want to write the opera. Yow can, of 
course. Why don’t you take the 
Pelican, or something, or somebody, 
and drift down the river ? 
amusing Only be back by five, for 
there are heaps of people coming to- 
day, and you asked the Rector’s wife 
to tea. I don’t want to have to enter- 
tain them all.” 

‘““ Heavens! How provoking ! Can’t 
I wire and tell them all to come to- 
morrow >?” 

‘“Of course you can’t. Besides, 
you’ve forgotten who they are by this 
time. You ought to keep an engage- 
ment book. You can’t expect me to 
remember everything.” 

Ingebrun laughed with pleasure. 
“You delightful, huffy old crocus,” she 
said ; “just now you are a most happy 
mixture of Ludovic and the Pelican, 
without, of course, the imperfections of 
either. Still, that doesn’t help me much. 
I wish those people were coming by an 
early train; I wish this was a Maeter- 
linck play; I wish I could meet the 
old chemist again I wish everything 
that isn’t was!” 

‘*Here comes the Pelican,” said 
Sélysette; ‘ask his advice. Give him 
some fish—only don’t give it him here. 
Give it to him in the courtyard. [’m 
going to sleep.” 

The Pelican, by name Maximilian, 
almost as dear to Ingebrun as Thomaso 
to Sélysette, here lolopped up. He had 
a wise, melancholy face with a master- 
ful expression. Round his neck was a 
large bow of cherry-coloured ribbon. 
He came towards Sélysette, snapping 
his beak angrily, because he knew it 
alarmed her. 

“Do take the hornble creature 
away,’ she said wearily; “it’s so 
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dangerous allowing him to wander 
about the garden in this manner. I wish 
you would have him stuffed. Far more 
people would stay with you if you did.” 

“My beautiful, precious, elegant 
Maximilian, my own bird,” said Inge- 
brun, with just a touch of bitterness, 
“let us go and find adventures. Let 
us not listen to them any longer. They 
have not enough sense of humour to 
appreciate either of us this morning.”’ 

The Pelican rested his uncouth head 
sympathetically on her knee. He 
thought she was talking about fish— 
the only subject that interested him 
very deeply. 

Suddenly Ingebrin jumped _ up, 
sparkling all over with excitement. 

“Naturally,” she said, “ where else 
should I go? Why didn’t I think of it 
before? Why didn’t you remind me ? 
Come, Maximilian—good-bye, old cro- 
codile—there zs some iced coffee left, 
after all; so if you think of anyone tire- 
some I’ve invited by mistake, send them 
a wire, and tell the Rector’s wife the 
comforter’s almost begun. Good-bye.” 

‘* Good-bye,’’ said Selysette drowsily ; 
*“‘ don’t get into mischief, and lose the 
Pelican, if you can; and I should put 
on a short skirt if I were you.” 

But Ingebrun was out of hearing, 
trailing her lovely long muslin skirt— 
a real fairy story dress, with an alluring 
pattern of blue birds and pink roses— 
all along the smooth grass walk, be- 
tween the rose hedges. Right behind 
her castle stretched an enormuus, 
mysterious, unexplored forest—it was 
thither she was going. The forest be- 
longed to her, every bit of it, but 
having inherited it only six months 
ago, and becoming a Duchess, she had 
had no leisure to explore it, only one 
day she had noticed a strange, tangled, 
winding path, which she couldn’t ex- 
plore then because the Rector’s wife was 
waiting for her, and strangely enough 
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she had remembered, and had returned, 
but had b en sorry ever since ! | 

First of all she filled a basket with 
chocolates, shrimp sandwiches, and 
wedding cake; next she mounted 
Gustavus, the sedate white palfrey she 
always rode, and regretting she couldn’t 
pretend the Pelican was a falcon and 
take him on her wrist, she started gaily, 
wishing for nothing except for every 
impossible pleasant thing in the world. 

The Pelican followed with the per- 
petual smile on his face that all pelicans 
have—because they are always think- 
ing of fish. 

A smooth green down covered with 
gorse bushes, high bracken and blue- 
bells separated the castle from the 
forest. Over this she cantered, the 
Pelican flying cumbrously after her, 
shaking his great wings and enjoying 
himself thoroughly. 

She crossed a clear shallow stream 
which wound eagerly among purple and 
yellow flags and entered the forest, 
singing to herself quite happily and 
entirely out of tune. 

It was the most romantic forest in the 
world, but there were no roads and very 
few people had wandered in it. Inge- 
brun rode down a great green glade, 
and after half an hour’s search, found 
the path she was in search of, and re- 
joiced. 

“The strange thing is there should 
be a path at all,”” she pondered, “ for 
no one lives here, and no one hunts 
here, and it certainly was made with a 
purpose. Could anything be more pro- 
misingly mysterious ? ”’ and she started 
down it. 

It was very narrow, pushing its way 
between tall bracken and huge waving 
foxgloves. It wound about, but always 
it was a deliberate path. Suddenly it 
swerved down hull, and in a sort of tiny 
valley Ingebrun saw a small bright 
green hut with purple tiles and round 
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it a garden in which blossomed strange 
unknown red flowers. 

‘A witch—a hermit—a wizard— 
a cobbold—a vampire—an angel—an 
outlaw—something of the sort lives 
here,’ thought Ingebrun, and pressed 
on excitedly. The Pelican followed pen- 
sively, as though he saw nothing and 
didn’t want to. 

She stopped before the curious green 
gate which glowed dully like some queer 
enamel, and called out in a compelling, 
clear voice, “‘ Does anyone live here ? ” 

Nothing stirred, but after a few 
moments the door of the hut slowly 
opened, and an old—a very old—man 
crept slowly, slowly out. He wore a 
green trailing robe—a green high- 
peaked hat, and purple slippers. He 
looked for all the world like a frog at a 
masquerade. The Pelican gazed at him 
over the fence and wondered whether 
or no he ought to gobble him up. 

‘* But,’ cried Ingebrun in a trans- 
port, ‘‘ but—bui—BuT—it’s the chemist 
—my old friend. The chemist. Oh, I 
am glad to see you again. You should 
have told me you lived here. I’m 
out seeking adventures. The others 
wouldn’t come.” 

He looked at her out of his old un- 
canny eyes and said nothing. That was 
his way of showing he was pleased. 

‘“ Wait a moment,” she said. She 
got down, fastened her horse to the 
fence, and entered the garden. Then 
she talked to the chemist as fast as 
ever she could, who—contrary to the 
usual habit of her friends—listened in- 
tently and wisely to every word she 
spoke. ‘‘ The fairy story did not last 
long enough,” she went on; “ that was 
its one fault ; otherwise it was entirely 
delightful. But I want something that 
will go on more or less indefinitely. 
Perhap: the others had better not be 
forced into it, though. They hate any- 
thing that goes on later than tea-time.”” 
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They were both indoors by this time, 
in a pleasant room, though rather sug- 
gestive of an Egyptian tomb. Rows and 
rows of bottles filled with burning, 
bright liquids were standing on neat 
white shelves ; below were other shelves 
heaped with parchments, precious 
stones, skulls, gorgeous embroideries, 
coins, and strangely-shaped pots, all 
arranged with the utmost precision. 
A grandfather’s clock, which always 
kept perfect time, gave a homely air to 
the room. By this one saw that the 
wizard, though learned, was by no 
means wicked, but punctual, tidy, 
courteous, and an early riser. 

“What do you wish for, Duchess 
Ingebrun ? ” he asked, ina voice which 
sounded exactly eighteen hundred years 
old. 

** everything,” said Ingebrun, look- 
ing at and touching things with huge 
delight, though also a little nervously. 
‘ This is real—real—real magic. Can’t 
you give me lots of things ? Can’t you 
give me a potion to turn peoplc into 
hippopotamuses ? Can’t you lend me 
one of these books of incantations ? I 
will take the utmost care of it. If it’s 
dangerous, Sélysette shall look after it. 
Hew lucky that I came.”’ 

The old man remembered all she said 
and wrote it down in his diary after- 
wards ; but now he merely repeated, 
since he never wandered from the point : 

‘What can I do for you to-day, 
Duchess Ingebrun ? ”’ 

“An adventure,” she cried, ‘an 
adventure. Give me an adventure. I 
want every hour to be adventurous. I 
want to find a fresh adventure waiting 
for me every morning when I wake up.”’ 

The Pelican here touched a stuffed 
snake lying on one of the shelves, con- 
descendingly with th: tip of his bill, 
but finding it wa: not fish he trotted 
out into the garden, yawning tremen- 
dously. The chemist walked to a cup- 
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board and returned with a small gold 
box in his hand. 

“Duchess Ingebrun,’’ he said, and 
handed it to her, “‘ this box holds ad- 
ventures—twenty adventures—in the 
form of coloured lozenges. You must 
wish and eat, and the adventure will 
come. Never eat more than one a day, 
and do not lose them, for thy are 
precious things.” 

Ingebrun was speechless. 

“And the price I ask is, Duchess 
Ingebrun, a lock of your hair, a peal of 
your laughter, and a wise word from 
your lips. When you speak the wise 
word it will fly to me of its own accord. 
Do not try to speak it.” 

‘’ But suppose I do not speak it ? ”’ 
said Ingebrun. 

“IT do not ask for payment I cannot 
get, Duchess Ingebrun.”’ 

She was wild to get away and try the 
virtue of this treasure. Besides, the old 
man now fell into a trance, which made 
conversation difficult. She mounted 
Gustavus, whistled to the Pelican, 
and started off again, and wondered 
hard what she should wish to happen. 

‘* But there are so many adventures 
I want equally,” she pondered, “ and 
I’m far too excited to make a rational 
choice. I’]l eat one and wish for nothing 
particular. I'll eat a purple lozenge 
and have a purple adventure.” 

She ate a purple lozenge and rode on. 

There was no immediate result, but 
her curiosity and excitement became 
unbounded. Ten minutes passed, and 
then, turning a corner sharply, she 
came upon a young, handsome, melan- 
choly man, seated under a great elm- 
tree. He wore a bright green tunic, 
and his hair, cut like that of a cingue 
cento Florentin, was crowned with a 
gold circlet. 

He seemed to her strangely familiar, 
like someone—Ah! yes, in a Maeter- 
linck play. She remembered her casual] 
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ING ABOUT FISH 
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wish that morning and realised the 
adventure had moulded itself to her 
last wish. “This teaches me to be 
careful,” she thought. ‘And now 
what is going to happen ? Well, I will 
do nothing. I will be quite passive 
and wait; but it’s very exciting.” 

Already the young man had seen 
her and sprung up, and stood in the 
middle of the path. She approached, 
and then he spoke in a subdued, pas- 
sionate voice, like a hushed wind among 
leaves. 

“Is it you?” he said. “Is it you ? 
Have you come at last—at last, after 
so long ? Or are you but a tormenting, 
mocking spirit of these woods ? Or are 
you a merciful dream, and am I sleeping 
happily for a little while ? ”’ 

**T am a wanderer in the forest, like 
yourself,” said Ingebrun, trying to 
speak in the right spirit. 

“And do you wander alone—alone 
through this forest ? Ah! you should 
not—you should not. It is very silent 
and dark and merciless. I believe it 
is haunted. I cannot think without 
trembling of the dangers you may have 
escaped. But I am not a wanderer. 
I do not know. Day by day I have 
walted—I have waited, like one whose 
arms hang powerless by his side. And 
now you have come—you have come— 
and the pale spectre hope haunts again 
the deserted palace of my heart.” 

‘What is your hope ? ” asked Inge- 
brun, very much interested. 

“Ah! is that a question for you to 
ask—you who have come thus sud- 
denly upon me, you beautiful strange 
woman—you fairy wanderer? You 
who are my hope itself? But they 
say that destiny is unconscious, and it 
may be you do not know that you hold 
my life in your small white marvellous 
hands—and in the tangles of your hair. 
When I look at you I feel no longer 
afraid.” 


“This is growing complicated,” 
thought Ingebrun. “ He is evidently 
in love with me ; things, it appears, are 
not going to be too easy. What is your 
name?” she asked somewhat un- 
decidedly. 

‘* Oh, how can you ask me that, you 
who know all things ? When I listen to 
your voice I seem to hear the ripple of 
innumerable streams. Your eyes are 
silent like sleeping seas. I am Perci- 
vale, son of the King of Verdimain. 
Till I saw you I thought the sun shone 
no longer on any beautiful thing.”’ 

‘““T am called Ingebrun,”’ said Inge- 
brun, not in the least knowing what to 
say. 

‘““Ingebrun, Ingebrun— ah! _ the 
sweet name! It is like drops of red 
wine falling on my lips ; it is honey and 
the perfume of flowers. Am I alive ? 
Do I breathe ? I have been dead too 
long, and now I sce vour name like a 
warrior clothed in steel ; and now I see 
it like silver shears, cutting the com- 
plex web of evil fate ; and at last com- 
forting me as a mother comforts her 
child.”’ 

“What am I to do?” asked Inge- 
brun tentatively. 

‘* How shall I remember lamentable 
things when I see your eyes? They 
are the grave, deep eyes of happiness. 
Yet I must tell you; only let us walk 
slowly onwards, for already the paling 
sun gleams drowsily, and if we delay, 
who knows what further snare in- 
veterate destiny may set for our un- 
happy feet.” 

So they moved on slowly, Ingebrun 
still riding, he walking at the horse’s 
head. The Pelican (whom Prince Per- 
civale appeared to take quite seriously) 
followed, looking indescribably bored. 

‘“* T dwell,” he said, “‘ in a castle built 
in the profoundest, most unsearchable 
depths of this forest. It is infinitely old 
and vast—so vast it seems one could 
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spend many days exploring it ; but few, 
I think, would have the courage. One 
might come suddenly on that which 
would drive one mad—there is so much 
concealed. It was here, they say, my 
father lived—if living it was, for I 
never saw him—and I only knew of his 
death—because one seemed to breathe 
a little less the corrupting air of vaults 
and the black-robed, masked attendants 
who were wont to move noiselessly on 
secret errands everywhere over the 
castle, but always in silence, suddenly 
disappeared. He dwelt far off in a 
dismal and remote corner of the castle, 
yet his influence permeated the entire 
place. Seven sisters I had, and we 
grew up from childhood together, but 
we never moved from the castle gates. 
Some influence, stronger than iron 
fetters, held us in. We were never 
free. If we went into the gardens to 
pluck the pale drooping flowers that 
grew there, it still absorbed us, and we 
had but a dim idea of the sun. When, 
by certain signs I told you of, we knew 
the King was dead, we said, ‘ We will 
escape’; but it was still the same. 
Either his influence remained, or, as -I 
am inclined to think, the castle itself 
possesses a hideous life and sucks out 
the blood of its inmates. Many times 
we strove to break exultingly from our 
doom, but no sooner had we passed the 
gates a little way than a great weariness 
fell upon us, and an irresistible force 
dragged us back again. The end I saw 
was not far off. At last my sister 
Perigonde, who is of those who fight 
gladly against that which they cannot 
conquer—who fed us daily with her 
courage, as the pelican feeds its young 
with drops of its own blood (that you 
should be accompanied by one of these 
admirable birds seems to me symbolical 
of deep and mysterious things), awa- 
kened me one night from my restless 
sleep, and I saw her with brow calm 


with the sorrowful joy of those who 
triumph. In her hand she held a 
crown. ‘ Percivale,’ she said, in a voice 
like the sound of bells on a frosty night, 
“I refused to live longer under the 
malign sway of a blind destiny. There- 
fore I penetrated into those obscure 
parts of the castle—into the very 
chambers of him whom we call our 
father—for there I knew I should find 
the solution. I laughed to think it 
might be death. But I found no 
dreadful thing—only certain treasures 
which he had kept from us and which 
seem in some strange way to hold our 
life and courage. For when I put this 
crown upon my head, instantly my 
long imprisoned strength rose like a 
sick man from his couch, and now, 
whether I will or not, I needs must pass 
away from this murderous castle and 
claim my golden share of life. A sword 
awaits your hands, and I conjure you— 
you, Percivale, and you, my six sisters, 
to rise without delay, and, taking that 
which is yours, cheat that foul death 
which each day draws nearer to you. 
Come to me after you have escaped, for 
in whatever land I shall henceforth 
dwell, I will send you speedy word. 
Farewell—for now it is as impossible 
for me to stay as erewhile to leave this 
hateful place ; but oh! come quick— 
come quick.’ Thus she escaped, and 
next day it seemed as though at least 
one veil of sorrow had been drawn from 
our tired faces; but, alas! struggle as 
we might, not one of us had strength to 
adventure through those unending pas- 
sages, and soon, by one and one, each 
of my sisters died, their breath ab- 
sorbed, it may be, into the ever-in- 
satiate walls of the castle. Now I, too, 
await this end. Yet I have dreamt of 
one coming from the far ends of the 
world who should save me—and I have 
seen you, and perchance the dream was 
not a lie.” 
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Ingebrun 
shivered. The 
forest was 
very dark, 
and most of 
the trees 
were dead, 
as though 
starved from 
lack of sun- 
light. Be- 
neath her in 
a sort of 
gaunt valley 
she saw a 
sombre, bleak, 
shapeless, un- 
ending pile 
with twisted 
battlements 
and tremen- 
dous towers. 

“What am 
I to do?” she asked hoarselv. 

They were descending into the valley. 
The ground was boggy and covered with 
tank moss—with patches of black 
oozing mud. Ingebrun, to give herself 
courage, thought of the Rector’s wife 
and of all the commonplace things she 
could. Her theory was that one could 
conquer most things with a sense of 
humour. So she clutched desperately 
at hers, which she felt was growing 
rather unsubstantial. 

‘*Come with me,” said Prince Perci- 
vale, “‘and I shall no longer fear. I 
will look at your eyes and remember 
only the sea. Your hair will tell me of 
dark woods, full of subdued sunlight, 
vour hands of pure snow on high 
mountains.” 

They stood now before the great 
lowering castle gates. An old grey man 
clad in black crept miserably forth. 
He seemed unconscious of everything, 
and pulled the gates back on their 
hinges like one in a dream. 
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“** THIS IS GETTING COMPLICATED,’ THOUGHT INGEBRUN. 
IN LOVE WITH ME.’ " 


(Re is 
blind,” said 
the Prince, 
“and he has 
long been 
paralysed.He 
and an appal- 
ling hag— 
who 1s old 
and malig- 
nant as the 
castle itself 
—are all my 
attendants. 
Ah! hasten. 
I fear every 
moment of 
delay, lest the 
evil of the 
place seize 
upon you.”’ 

Ingebrun 
thought hard 
about the Rector’s wife. The Pelican 
stood huddled and moping against 
the castle wall, a discouraging sight. 

They entered. “I do not know the 
way ; there is no clue,” said Percivale, 
“but it is thither—thither ’’—and he 
pointed to a gigantic black turret, 
seemingly half a mile away, which hung 
like a visible curse over the castle. 
‘‘ The hag alone knows ; yet pray God 
we do not meet her. Come, come! ”’ 

They started. First through a huge 
hall, dismally hung with purple. The 
Prince was deathly pale. Ingebrun tried 
to remember whether she had_ told 
Ludovic there would be eighteen to 
dinner that night ; but her h-art beat 
horribly. From the hall they passed 
down a low stone passage with no appa- 
rent end. On each side were dcors. 
‘My sisters’ rooms,’ whispered Per- 
civale. At length they reached a flight 
of black marble steps with an iron door 
at the top. “I have never been 
further than this,” he said. 
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They ascended. A wild light burnt 
in his eyes. Ingebrun vainly tried to 
think of something sensible or humo- 
rous, but could only think of epitaphs. 
Through the door they passed into a 
discoloured suite of rooms, hatefully 
suggestive of some unseen occupant. 
Ingebrun, gazing through one of the 
windows, saw, not very distant now, 
that overwhelming black turret. 

*’ We are in the right direction,” she 
said. 

**T know,” he answered. 

A sure instinct guided him. Un- 
hesitatingly he chose his way, and now 
they had to stoop their heads, for they 
were moving through a succession of 
dark cells. Suddenly Percivale stopped. 

‘* It 1s useless—useless,’’ he moaned. 
‘’ Listen—the footsteps—it is the hag— 
she is coming! Oh, God!” 

“Don’t,” said Ingebrun sharply. 
She listened, and a few cells off she 
could hear a slow, shuffling sound. 
There was obviously no_ escape. 
** Well,” she said, and her courage sud- 
denly returned as the case grew des- 
perate. “Go as quickly as you can— 
seize the sword—I will keep her here. 
I do not fear her; she has no power 
Over me yet ; but quick—be quick.” 

Bewildered, he obeyed her. Ingebrun 
waited. 

The next moment the hag appeared— 
a shocking figure. She had the bald 
head of an old man. Her flesh was 
withered and blue as with cold, her 
eyes blood-shot. She crawled along 
heavily and yet speedily, though bent 
double over a stick. 

Her face was expressionless, but a 
shade of increased malevolence spread 
over it when she saw Ingebrun alone. 
Ingebrun knew that as long as she did 
not fear she was safe. She wondered 
how long she could continue not to 
fear. 

The hag advanced, taking no notice 
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of Ingebrun, but groped about with her 
crutch on the dusty floor as though 
looking for something, whilst she mut- 
tered in an ugly-mocking voice. 

‘* Ah, the Q.1ecens—the Queens ! How 
they come—how they come—one after 
another—one after another. They do 
not know, their lives wither so silently ; 
but I fatten—I fatten.” 

“IT presume,” said Ingebrun, in the 
tone one uses when one is annoyed in 
shops, “I presume that you are the 
housekeeper ? ”’ 

The hag drew closer to Ingebrun. 

‘“T am the vampire,” she said in a 
curdling voice, “* and my blood is cold ; 
but yours is warm. It shall feed 
me; and his too—his too. Wait a 
little.” 

The sight of Ingebrun had perplexed 
her, but now she remembered Percivale 
and started again in pursuit. Inge- 
brun spoke quickly, for she saw that 
when she spoke the hag was somehow 
compelled to listen. 

‘© You will do nothing of the kind,” 
she said firmly. ‘“* You are extremely 
impertinent, and His High-ess has 
begged me to dismiss you. If you are 
in want, I will see that a place is found 
for you in one of my almshouses.”’ 
(‘I wish I had courage to talk to 
Ludovic in this way,” she thought to 
herself.) 

“IT am Death,” began the hag, 
slightly perplexed. 

‘That is not true,” Ingebrun went 
on. ‘‘ You can hear as well as I do. 
I am Duchess Ingebrun,”’ she ended, 
rather like the Duchess of Malfi, 
66 and 39 

Ah, something surely had happened, 
for suddenly the hag turned and 
scuttled like a great blackbeetle down 
the passage. 

Percivale had taken the sword. 

When he entered, Ingebrun nearly 
cried, but didn’t, and together they 
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returned, fear- 
lessly though 
rather silently, 
by the ways 
they had come. 
They passed 
through the 
purple hall and 
into the court- 
yard. Here 
Percivale  dis- 
appeared a mo- , 
ment and re- WieMyaaeee 
turned leading | 
a great black 
steed. Ingebrun 
mounted Gusta- 


, tioht Sirechon 


| She $aid : 
vus, and they £4 
started home— ‘ 
the Pelican still 
rather limp and scared. 

‘“ And now you will be my guest ? ”’ 


said Ingebrun. ‘ That is, provided 
Gustavus knows the way home. He 
generally does. I don’t. But I got 
him for that.”’ 

They rode on, Percivale talking de- 
lightfully. She appreciated his pro- 
found and delicate admiration. “I 
wish I could be in love with him,” she 
thought. ‘“‘ It would make things sim- 
pler; and now ’ but she never 
could fall in love when she wanted to. 

These reflections made her graver 
than her wont, and the image of the 
Rector’s wife no longer brought her 
consolation. 

They reached the castle and found 
eighteen newly-arrived guests in the 
drawing-room. Sélysette was on the 
sofa making weary remarks to the 
Rector’s wife, who had insisted on 
waiting. 

‘“T am very sorry,” Ingebrun said, 
shaking hands with and embracing as 
many people as she could at once, 
“but it really wasn’t my fault. You 
must blame the chemist. T’ve had 
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such an adven- 
ture—a purple 
adventure. I 
suppose you've 
had tea? Did 
Sélysette make 
it as weak as 
usual ? But ’'m 
forgetting—this 
t} is Prince Per- 
i) civale of Verdi- 
} main—and oh! 
Mrs. Lawson, 
I’ve nearly com- 
| menced the 
} comforters.” 

The Rector’s 
wife smiled in- 
dulgently. Like 
most people, she 
treated Ingebrun as a_ precocious 
child. She did not believe that Per- 
civale was a Prince, but merely some- 
one whom Ingebrun had dressed up 
for a joke. 

Ingebrun, afraid that Percivale might 
be unhappy in such unfamiliar sur- 
roundings, begged Sélysette to take 
him into the garden. Then she talked 
gaily to the Rector’s wife of comforters. 

At dinner, Ingebrun and Percivale— 
who was astonished but quite pleased— 
told their adventures, and everyone 
was enchanted. But after dinner he 
begged that he might start early on 
the following morning to his sister’s 
kingdom. 

‘* But I will return,” he said, “ and 
I leave with you, who are Ingebrun, 
all love and courage—the passion of 
the earth and the glory of the sky.”’ 

The next day she rested and tactfully 
tried to prevent a young poet, who was 
in love with her, from reading aloud an 
epic he had just written. She also 
finished two comforters for Mrs. 
Lawson. 

Some weeks later a bronzed, strangely 
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garbed horseman rode into the court- 
yard, bringing to Ingebrun a packet 
sealed with purple wax. It was a 
letter from Percivale, very exquisite 
and long, and ended in this manner : 

‘**T cannot permit myself to hope,”’ it 
ran, ‘‘(as one who has not suffered 
might) that you will wed me. I am 
aware that destiny is not likely to 
trust her most precious chalice to such 
fragile hands as mine. Therefore I 
desire only to see you some few fortu- 
nate hours, that seeing you I may grow 
more worthy to gaze on you again.” 

Ingebrun answered as carefully as 
she could, but she feared that he hoped 
for different things. She read through 
the Maeterlinck plays for guidance, and 
was but little cheered. But later the 
strange horseman brought another 
letter, which considerably raised her 
spirits. 

** Your letter,’ she read, “‘ was to me 
like a white-winged bird, flying against 
the dark clouds of my life. Do you 
grieve for me? Then grieve only be- 
cause I am too joyful. Iam bidden by 
my sister—who is wise with a wisdom 
that is not of this world—to send you 
these six gifts. They are the un- 
claimed treasure of my powerless sisters, 
and though I cannot think any earthly 
thing worthy your acceptance, yet, I 
pray you, take them. And, says my 
sister, ‘Tell her I long to kiss my 
sisters in her—who possesses already 


those gifts of which these I send are 
but the visible sisters.’ Therefore, if, 
some day, you will come hither, you 
will find one who loves you with onlv 
less fervour than myself.” 

“Oh! Sélysette—Sélysette /” ex- 
claimed Ingebrun, rosy with delight. 

“ Yes,” answered Sélysette, “it is 
all quite charming,” and she jumped 
over a low footstool seven times for 
sympathy. The opera was finished 
now, and she had grown amiable again. 

In a purple leather bag they found 
the gifts. Each was more beautiful 
than the other. There was a necklace 
of marvellous opals, a girdle fit for the 
Empress of the world, a casket wrought 
as never casket before, a robe embroi- 
dered with all the colours of the sea, a 
golden comb snatched from a Siren’s 
hand, and a book of every spell and 
incantatagm, that has ever been used 
since the beginning of the world. 


No further adventures happened for 
a fortnight, yet the guests all said they 
had never had such an amusing visit, 
and insisted on staying a whole month, 
instead of the week they were invited 
for. So that was satisfactory, and they 


would have stayed longer had not 
Ludovic, the butler, persuaded them to 
go, and I’m sure, considering all things, 
it was good of him letting them stay so 
long. 


MARY BRANKSOME'S STEP 


By SPENCER R. BLYTH 


Illustrated by the Author 


LD Andrew Pennick lay back in 
his armchair dozing before the 
brightly burning wood fire. 
Now and again he would half 

wake and sit blinking at the ruddy 
flames, but the warmth and quiet still- 
ness of the farmhouse keeping room 
gradually lulled him back to drowsy 
forgetfulness. He was a shrunken little 
man, with a narrow parchment-like 
face seamed by a network of wrinkles. 
Not so old by several years as he ap- 
peared, owing to the life of strenuous 
toil he had lived. The beady eyes 
twinkling under their overhanging grey 
tufts were full of avarice. His nephew, 
John Farnham, on a stiff hair-covered 
chair, sat by the table reading the news- 
paper, in a circle of yellow lamplight. 
John’s face, honest and kindly in ex- 
pression, was in marked contrast to 
that of his aged relative, whom he 
assisted on the farm. Suddenly Andrew 
Pennick roused himself more fully than 


he had previously done, and sat leaning | 


slightly forward, listening. Apparently 
there was no sound but the crisp rustle 
of John’s paper as he doubled it. 

‘* Hey,” said the old man sharply, 
‘bide a minute, can’t ye; I’m a’most 
certain I heerd summat moving.” 

John glanced up from the paragraph 
he had just been reading, his finger 
marking the place; he was but a 
laborious reader. 

. “T didn’t hear anything,” he said 
slowly. 

“You never was sharp about the 


hearing,” the old man answered testily- 
‘* My ears was allus a sight sharper nor 
yours and allus will be.” He stopped 
suddenly, his wrinkled face full of keen 
inquiry. “Listen! you must hear 
that,’ he said, a note of anxiety ringing 
in his voice. 

Andrew Pennick had risen and was 
standing by the fire. John instinc- 
tively rose also. “‘ What do you think 
you hear ?” he asked. 

The old man leaned a little over to 
him, blinking up with his bright, bird- 
like eyes. ‘“‘ There’s summat moving 
in Mary Branksome’s room.”’ 

An unpleasant thrill shot through 
John Farnham. “ Nonsense,” he cried 
quickly, “‘ you’ve been dreaming.” 

“No, I ha’n’t, and I be wide awake, 
Just you hearken.” 

The two stood listening intently. 
The stillness of the room was broken 
only by the low crackle of a wood-fire, 
and an occasional gust of wind that 
crept with a moan outside the curtained 
window. John was about to turn again 
to his paper, when through the silent 
house there came a curious sound, 
which instantly arrested his attention. 
Andrew Pennick heard it too; they 
both stood listening. The sound was 
like a halting tread moving ste eny 
about in the room above. 

“Oh, Lord!” groaned Andrew Pen- 
nick, with blanching face. 

John never stirred, but again that 


- unaccountable thrill, as near akin to 


fear as he had ever experienced in his 
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life, swept over him. With an effort 
he shook it off. Going to the door he 
threw it wide open. “‘It must be 
Widow Seeley come back for summat 
she ha’ forgot.” 

Mrs. Seeley was the womait who 
came in during the day to look after 
old Pennick, and generally arrange the 
household affairs. 

‘* Widow Seeley don’t walk like that,” 
Andrew quavered; “that was just 
Mary Branksome’s stcp, sure.” 

‘’ We'll soon see,”’ cried John. “‘ Mrs. 
Seeley !”’ he called sharply. His voice 
seemed gradually to sink away into the 
surrounding silence. ‘* Mrs. Seeley! ”’ 
he repeated, his tones ringing out a 
second time and filling the room with 
vibrations of sound. Again they 
waited, but there came no answering 
response. Then they noticed that the 
soft ‘footfall in the room above had 
ceased. 

“Tm going to see who it 1s,” John 
said quickly. 

** Don’t go—don’t go!’ Andrew en- 
treated in a sudden panic of terror. 
‘* It couldn’t ha’ been naught but rats.” 

“Rats?” John gave a short laugh. 
“ Rats don’t walk that way.” 

“* But I dursn’t be left,” expostulated 
Pennick. 

** Then you’d best come too.” 

“Tm afeard.”’ 

‘Stay where you are then.” 
answered half irritably, he was ex- 
periencing a strange perturbation of 
mind, a sudden excitement foreign to 
his somewhat slow nature, that chafed 
at Andrew’s delay. 

Old Pennick hesitated a moment, but 
the solitude of the fire-lit room seemed 
to him fraught with more gruesome 
terrors than those he might possibly 
encounter by the side of John. He 
crept out after him, following close 
behind, down the narrow hall. Half- 
‘way up the stairs was a casement 
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John | 
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window. John paused before it and, 
shading his eyes from the glow of the 
lamp, looked out. A heavy November 
night lay over, the land, broken only 
by the faint luminous radiance of a 
young moon. The farm _ buildings 
showed a dark blotch against the sur- 
rounding grey, further off, just visible, 
was a row .of tall poplars, standing at 
the end :of’ the garden like shadowy 
sentinels. 

‘““Let’s go back,” whispered old 
Pennick fearfully into John’s ear. 
‘““T ha’ allus kept the door locked 0’ 
late, so we couldn’t really ha’ heard 
aught.” 

John’s only reply was to hurry up 
the few remaining steps towards the 
room that had been Mary Brank- 
some’s. Outside he paused, his hand 
on the knob. ‘‘ The door is fastened, 
you say; have you got the key ? ”’ 

‘ Aye,” muttered Andrew, fumbling 
in his pocket. 

John took it from his shaking hand. 
Turning in the lock, it creaked noisily, 
as though rusty from long disuse. 
John pushed the door softly open and 
entered. A breath of chill air crept 
around him. Holding the lamp well 
above his head, his eyes swept keenly 
over the room, but his glance met 
nothing to excite suspicion or in any 
way arrest:attention. The apartment 
had only a forlorn, unused appearance. 
Yet he was conscious of a vague sensa- 
tion, as though some presence had just 
been there. Involuntarily he shud- 
dered ; he heard Andrew Pennick also 
shudder just behind him. At the 
further side of the room stood an old 
four-post bed, heavily draped in faded 
yellow hangings. Instinctively John’s 
eyes travelled to it, but it rendered no 
elucidation of the mystery. It was the 
bed in which Mary Branksome had 
always slept. Andrew Pennick heaved 
a sigh of relief. In a half undertone, as 
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though speaking to himself, “ I told ye 
we should find naught,” he said. John 
set the lamp down on a curiously 
carved chest. A second time he looked 
narrowly about tlie apaftment. Every- 
thing was in its place, severely austere, 
nothing in the 

slightest disarray. He 

walked to the win- 

dow ; a green curtain 

had been drawn 

across it. Pulling 
this aside, he looked 
out. 

Again the Novem- 
ber night met his 
gaze heavy and som- 
bre. He remained 
for a moment staring 
blankly before him. 
Andrew Pennick had 
taken up his position» 
in the middle of the 
room ; he was fidget- 
ting uneasily and 
casting about him fur- 
tive, apprehensive 
glances. 

John turned. With 
an uncomfortable 
laugh, ‘‘ You were 
tight,” be said; 
‘there is nothing ; 
it must have been 
rats. We may as 
well go down.” He 
moved to the door 


and the old man 
readily followed 
him out, carefully 


avoiding one _ back- 
ward glance. Reach- 
ing once more the warm cheer of the 
keeping room Andrew Pennick settled 
himself again in hisarm-chair. He did 
not sleep, however, but sat blinking at 
the flaming logs, and listening. John, 
though he tried to return to his paper, 


was not in reality reading; he found 
himself listening also. 

Mary Branksome, mad Mary Brank- 
some, the sobriquet by which she was 
best known in the village, had lived 
at the Hill farm for many years. She 


“WE HAD A FIERCE IMPULSE TO RUSH OUT AND CONFRONT WHATEVER MIGHT 
BE THERE.” 


had always managed the fifty-odd 
acres of land that comprised the little ~ 
farm on her own responsibility, driving 
to and attending the neighbouring 
markets herself. She was a strange 
woman of forbidding aspect, making no 
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friendships and asking none. She had 
always excited a good deal of curiosity, 
and there were many queer rumours 
concerning her. The little children of 
the village scudded away as she came 
limping down the street leaning on her 
heavy black stick. 

With age had come a breakdown in 
health and mental faculty. Then a 
strange thing happened. It became 
known that Mary Branksome could no 
longer meet her rent or pay her way. 
That might not have occasioned much 
surprise, only that Mary Branksome, 
so far from admitting what seemed her 
undoubted poverty, obstinately de- 
clared herself to be the possessor of 
considerable wealth. It appeared she 
had been in the habit of storing away 
her savings in various hiding-places 
in the farmhouse, and whenever she 
discovered a fresh cranny or nook that 
struck her as more secure and in- 
accessible, she had transferred her 
hoardings to it, but in a time of mental 
failure, she had apparently forgotten 
the last place of hiding. Thorough 
search was instigated, but no trace of 
the money was discoverable. Her 
story did not obtain much credence in 
the countryside, just another of Mad 
Mary’s freaks, it was jokingly con- 
cluded. Then at length had come a 
sorrowful day when the old woman, 
weeping and protesting, had _ been 
driven through the village on her way 
to the Workhouse. With her cries and 
tears were mingled imprecations upon 
anyone who, finding her money, should 
dare to withhold it from her. 

Andrew Pennick had been the next 
tenant of the farm. At the sale he had 
bought a great part of Mary Brank- 
some’s furniture. “‘He had known 
her,” he said, “‘ for many years. And,” 
he added with a chuckle, “old bits o’ 


furniture like them is sometimes walu- 


able.’’ 
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“Old enough,” said Widow Seeley. 
‘* Old and crazy like Mary herself.” 

The next evening passed in quiet un- 
eventfulness. Andrew Pennick sat in 
his customary seat by the brightly 
burning wood fire, and John, with his 
chair drawn up to the table, perused 
his newspaper. Suddenly he looked up. 
Andrew was awake and staring thought- 
fully at the glowing logs. ‘‘ As I was 
in the village to-day,” said’ John, ‘I 
heard old Mary Branksome was dead. 
She died quite unexpectedly in the 
Union last night.” 

Andrew Pennick roused himself 
sharply. ‘ Hey,” he ejaculated, “‘ dead, 


Mary Branksome dead, did _ ye 
say?” 
“Yes,” John answered; “she 


couldn’t live for ever, poor old soul.”’ 

Andrew looked at John intently. 
‘““ What time did she die?” 

‘ About eight o’clock o’ the night, I 
was told.” 

“Just the time we heard them 
steps.”” Andrew shivered. 

“Aye, that’s what struck me,” said 
John ; then after a little pause he added 
jocularly, ‘* Old lady come back to look 
after her money, mayhap.”’ 

Andrew Pennick suddenly subsided 
in his arm-chair, and over his wrinkled 
face crept an ashy whiteness. Once he 
seemed about to speak, but stopped 
abruptly and sank into gloomy _taci- 
turnity, and John turned again to his 
paper. After a_ prolonged silence, 
Andrew said, “Be ye going to that 
cattle fair to-morrow ? ” 

Yes,” answered John, “I know 
naught to the contrary.” 

“Hey,” said the old man, “I’m 
thinking you'll be late. I can’t say I 
much relish being left home here alone 
o’ the night.” 

John laughed. 
naught'll hurt ye.” 

*’ T bain’t so sure o’ that.” 


“Why, there is 
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“You said yourself the noise we 
heard t’other night was rats.” 

‘Aye, I know I did, but I didn’t 
believe it, nevertheless.” 

John mused a second. “I'll tell ye 
what, ask Widow Seeley to step round 
a bit in the evening, and stay with ye 
till I get back.” 

‘*So I will,’ said Andrew, and the 
matter dropped. 

-On the morrow, John was very busy 


can’t say but what she got most on it 
out o’ me. And we sat listening tightly, 
but there warn’t a sound all the 
evening.” 

“What did she say ? ” 

“She said there warn’t no account- 
ing for Mary Branksome in her life, so 
she didn’t see why there should be any 
accounting for her arter it.” 

“Hum!” grunted John. 
fell into silence. 


Then he 


“HIS FACE WAS TURNED SLIGHTLY UPWARD, IN HIS WIDE-OPEN, STARING EYES AN EXPRESSION OF 
MINGLED GREED AND TERROR.” 


arranging about cattle bought at the 
fair on the previous day. It was not 
till he found himself seated in the cosy 
keeping-room that he had an oppor- 
tunity of asking Andrew how he and 
Mrs. Seeley had fared during his 
absence. 

“Oh, we got along right enow,” 
answered the old man. 

‘Did you tell her anything ? ”’ 

“No, I didn’t ’zackly tell her, but I 
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Andrew Pennick dozed. John sat 
puffing at his pipe, staring into the fire 


in the state of sleepy quiescence. 


Gradually the ruddy flames faded from 
his gaze, the familiar figure of his uncle 
began to melt into obscurity, and his 
head sank gently forward till it rested 
on his chest. A moment later he was 
sitting up wide awake; what had so 
suddenly roused him—he could not 


tell. He looked at old Andrew, who 


was snoring peacefully, a red cotton 
handkerchief drawn over his bald head 
as though to screen it from possible 
draught. As John sat thus, alert, he 
thought he caught a faint sound in the 
room above. He listened intently. 
At that instant old Pennick woke. 
Holding up a palsied forefinger, ** Hey,” 
he queried shrilly, “ what was that— 
what was that ?” 

John looked at him in surprise. 
Andrew had appeared so_ soundly 
asleep the moment before, that it 
seemed impossible the slight sound 
John himself fancied he had detected, 
could have been heard by his uncle also. 

‘* You’re dreaming,”’ he said shortly. 

‘*No I bain’t,” said the old man 
querulously. “* You said I was dreaming 
t’other night and I warn’t.”’ 

‘* Hearken then,” said John. 

The two sat listening. In the strained 
hush the night seemed very still. Asa 
half-charred log fell with a thud to the 
stone hearth, Andrew Pennick jumped. 
Then again deep silence brooded. 

‘“What a fool I’m getting,” mut- 
tered John to himself. ‘I have heard 
nothing.” 

He glanced at Andrew, who had risen 
and was standing motionless, with one 
hand uplifted as though to enjoin 
further quiet. 

John was about to speak, when in the 
room above there came the sound of a 
soft, irregular footfall. It seemed to be 
moving near the bed, then with slow 
halting tread crossed in the direction 
of the door. 

‘“*Oh, Lord!” groaned Andrew Pen- 
nick, ‘‘that be Mary Branksome’s 
step as sure as I be living man.” 

He sank back in his chair overcome 
with terror. John, too, was swept 
under the influence of the fear that so 
powerfully dominated the older man. 
Stooping he gripped the poker in his 
hand. 
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Andrew Pennick eyed him furtively. 
‘What be ye going to do?” 

“ Hush!” said John warningly. 
“ Don’t speak.” 

He moved softly across to the door 
and placed it wide open; the warm 
glow from the lamp streamed out into 
the dark hall beyond, making a patch 
of bright light. Then coming back he 
took up his position on the hearth, and 
still clenching the poker, stood facing 
the open door. The steps had ceased. 
Andrew gave a nervous chuckle. ‘‘ The 
door be locked, and I ha’ got the key 
in my breeches pocket,’’ he whispered. 

The words had scarcely died upon 
his lips, when the shuffling tread com- 
menced again, this time undoubtedly 
outside the closed door. The sweat 
was standing in drops on Andrew’s face. 
John felt a clammy moisture break out 
on his forehead. He had a fierce im- 
pulse to rush out and confront what- 
ever might be there, but with a strong 
effort overmastered it, and did not 
stir. At the head of the stairs the 
mysterious steps paused, then began a 
cautious descent. By the landing win- 
dow came another brief halt—through 
the tense stillness John heard old 
Pennick shuddering—then on, on, again 
came the stealthy tread. 

Andrew had collapsed in a half stupor 
or fright. John turned and gave him 
one hurried glance, then directed all 
his attention to the open door. His 
grip on the poker had closed like a vice. 
Almost unconsciously he lifted it above 
his head, and standing thus, waited. 
An instant more and the footsteps 
must pass -into the circle of yellow 
light. John caught his breath. Then 
in an unlooked-for manner the spell 
broke. From the back of the house 
came a sudden loud knocking. 

This unexpected interruption threw 
John off his guard. He started back, 
and, his heel slipping on the smooth 
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edge of the fender, losing his balance, 
he fell heavily on to Andrew. The 
old man gave a prolonged, terrified 
yell, which was immediately followed 
by a woman’s wild scream. 

John struggled up. “ You are not 
hurt, are you?” he said __hur- 
riedly. 

The direct onslaught had somewhat 
roused Andrew from his stupor. 

‘‘ No,” he said dazedly, “‘ I can’t say 
ye hurt me, but I can’t say ye done 
me any good.” 

The heavy knocking on the outside 
door had recommenced with added 
vigour. | 

John caught up the lamp. ‘Come 
along then, let’s go and see who ’tis 
kicking up the row this time.” 

He turned into the hall, the old man 
tottering after him. John threw a 
keen glance round, but all appeared as 
usual—nothing there offered any cx- 
planation. Arriving at the kitchen, 
setting the lamp down on a dresser, 
John went to the door. Andrew Pen- 
nick stood by a wooden settle, one hand 
clutching the side as though for support. 
John shot back the bolt which had been 
drawn for the night and threw the door 
wide open. As he did so Mrs. Seeley 
staggered into the room. “Oh, oh!” 
she gasped. 

‘Well, what on earth is the matter ?”’ 
cried John. 

““Oh, oh!’ she panted again, “do 
give a body a moment's time to get a 
bit o’ breath in, after such a scare as 
I’ve had.” Her wandering gaze seemed 
suddenly arrested by old Andrew. 
‘Then you bain’t murdered, Master 
Pennick.”’ 

Seeing the old man was standing 
before her in the flesh, the question 
appeared somewhat irrelevant. But 
Andrew Pennick answered with duc 
solemnity, . ‘No, Widow Seeley, I 
bain’t murdered.” 


*“ Whatever do you mean ? ”’ inter- 
posed John sharply. 

“John Farnham,” returned Mrs. 
Seeley, “ can’t you havea little patience 
and let I get a bit calm? ‘Don’t you 
see I’m still all of a trimble.” 

She was standing in the middle of 
the kitchen breathing somewhat hys- 
terically, and swaying from side to side. 
John perforce had to wait as patiently 
as he could. After a few minutes 
Mrs. Seeley rezovered her composure. 
Well,” she said, ‘‘ you see ’twas like 
this. T’other evening Master Pennick 
told I as how Mary Branksome had 
been walking through the house o’ the 
night, and I says to myself, she don’t 
mean no good. I thought some bit 
about it during the day, and after tea, 
I couldn’t rest. ‘ Widow Seeley,’ says I 
to myself, “’tain’t a step; just you put 
on your shawl and go across and see if | 
all be right.” J thought perhaps you 
might ha’ gone down to the village and 
left the old gentleman alone. I allus 
does what I feels to be my duty.” 

Besides her duty Mrs. Seeley pos- 
sessed a large amount of curiosity, and 
not being at all a timid woman, had 
come hoping to gratify it, by hearing 
with her own ears the mysterious foot- 
fall. , 

“Well,” said John, as she paused, 
‘“ you see, we are all right.” 

The widow eyed him askance. “I 
bain’t so sure about that, John Farn- 
ham. Just after I'd knocked the fust 
time, Master Pennick there give tongue 
the awfullest. What might that ha’ bin 
for, Master Pennick ? ”’ 

Pointedly ignoring John, she looked 
straight at the old man. Andrew was 
beginning some quavering reply when 
John cut him short. “I was standing 
by the fire when your knock came sharp 
and unexpected like. I started back a 
bit, and my heel slipping on the edge 
of the fender, I pitched into uncle 
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Andrew asleep in lis chair. He sang 
out. That’s about how it happened, 
wasn't it,” he said, turning to Pennick. 

Aye,” muttered the old man, tec- 
ceiving a warning glance from John, 
which he felt it wisest not to disobey. 

‘Were ye hurt?” inquired Mrs. 
Seeley. 

“No, I can’t say as I was really 
hurt,” returned Andrew doubtfully. 

‘“ So now,” said John, observing that 
the widow was still inclined to linger, 
“Pll thank’ee for coming round, Mrs. 
Seeley, and wish yer a good-night.” 

As she subsequently expressed it, 
Mrs. Seeley still smelt a rat, but after 
a little further dallying on her part, 
she was forced to take reluctant de- 
parture. 

The next day broke radiantly fair. 
It was one of those mornings that burst 
upon us sometimes even in gloomy 
November, and seem like Autumn 
bidding a last lingering farewell. A 
vell of blue mist lay lightly over the 
countryside, delicately obscuring its 
bleak outline. The sun rose into a 
sky of pale turquoise flecked here and 
there with low-lying white clouds. The 
breath of the morning had a touch of 
keenness that was exquisite in its 
purity. 

John had been up some time, but a 
sense of heavy oppression lay on him 
in spite of the smiling morn, and his 
thoughts grew troubled and perturbed 
whenever they recurred to the events 
of the previous evening. 

John had instigated a thorough 
search after Mrs. Seeley’s departure, but 
with results as unsatisfactory as those 
on the former occasion. Still pondering, 
he was walking slowly to the house, 
holding under his arm some cabbages 
_he had just been cutting for dinner. 
Entering the kitchen he laid them down 
on the sink, and sitting on the edge of 
the dresser, stared abstractedly out of 
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the window. Mrs. Seeley came bustling 
in from one of the front rooms. “ ’Morn- 
ing, John Farnham,” she said. 

‘‘’Morning,”’ answered John absently. 

‘* Master Pennick bain’t down yet; 
shall I go and give him a call ?”’ 

Of late Andrew had somewhat re- 
linquished his habits of early rising. 

John glanced at a cuckoo clock stand- 
ing in the corner; its hands were close 
upon eight. 

“Aye, I should think ye might as 
well,’ he said. 

Mrs. Seeley was looking at John 
inquiringly. “I thought mayhap he 
didn’t have a very grand night.” 

‘““T fancied I heard him muttering 
once or twice, but I looked in at him 
when I came down this morning; he 
was sleeping right enow then.” 

Seeing by John’s taciturn expression 
he was not likely to communicate 
anything further, Mrs. Seeley quitted 
the kitchen. John heard her go creaking 
up the stairs and down the passage to 
Andrew’s room. At the door she paused ; 


‘then, her voice slightly raised, ‘* Master 


Pennick, be you awake ? ”’ she called. 

There came no response, and with 
tones a degree shriller, she cried again, 
‘““Andrew Pennick, I say, be you 
awake ? ”’ 

Still there followed silence, this time 
of longer duration. Suddenly her voice 
rang out sharp with quick alarm— 
‘‘ John Farnham! John Farnham!” 

John sprang up and hurried through 
the hall. At the head of the stairs 
stood Mrs. Sceley, her face white with 
fear. 

“What on earth be the matter ?”’ 
As John spoke he ran up to where shie 
was standing. | 

““Oh, I don’t know,” she panted. 
‘** Something awful ha’ happened.” 

He darted past her and into Andrew’s 
room. Through the curtained window 
the autumn sun faintly penetrated. 
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John’s eager eyes sought the bed, where 
a few hours before he had left the old 
man peacefully sleeping. It was empty, 
the clothes huddled in a strange dis- 
order, one of the sheets dragged nearly 
across to the door. On the matting at 
a little distance lay Andrew Pennick. 
His face was turned slightly upward, in 
his wide open staring eyes an expression 
of mingled greed and terror. About 
him, and among the coverings of the 
bed, in wild confusion, gleamed yellow 
sovereigns, strewn thickly everywhere 
like a shower of gold. An open canvas 
bag, from which the money had evi- 
dently been spilled, lay at the old man’s 
feet. 

Mrs. Seeley had followed John into 
the apartment. Covering her face with 
her apron. “‘Oh, he be dead,’ she 
sobbed hysterically. 

‘““I’m feared so,” John answered 
gravely, as,with a shudder he could not 
repress, he laid a quiet touch on one 
of Andrew’s hands. 


Mrs. Seeley burst into sudden wailing. 


‘* Oh, what shall us do.” 

John turned to her, speaking sharply 
but not unkindly, “‘ Go at once for the 
doctor,” he said; ‘*‘ don’t lose another 
minute.” 

John’s conclusion proved correct. 
Andrew Pennick was dead. No out- 
ward or visible cause of death could be 
assigned. The old man was known to 
have been suffering from a weak heart, 


and any great shock might have ter- 
minated fatally. 

For the rest, it was generally con- 
cluded, Andrew had discovered Mary 
Branksome’s hidden wealth, and, yield- 
ing to his avaricious tendencies, in- 
stead of restoring it to its rightful 
owner, had appropriated the money. 
What had been the nature, whether 
imaginary or otherwise, of the final 
alarm that had evidently overtaken 
him could not be so easily decided. 
This seemed as difficult of explanation 
as had been the mysterious footsteps. 

Concerning these latter, John would 
have preferred keeping his own counsel, 
but Widow Seeley proved herself utterly 
incapable of any powers of repression. 
This part of the story caused consider- 
able excitement, and many and various 
were the solutions set forth, among 
them being a supposition relating to a 
woman who had formerly been help to 
Mary Branksome. The woman had re- 
turned to the neighbourhood about the 
time of these events, on a visit to an 
aged relative, and had been known to 
call and see Mary Branksome at the 
Union. Had she in any way learned 
the secret of the hidden money and 
gained access to the house ? This, like 
the other suggestions offered, was 
purely a matter for conjecture. 

And the mystery of the old farm- 
house, with Andrew Pennick’s tragic’end, 
remain questions open to speculation. 
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WAS delighted at receiving Strange- 

ways’ invitation to The Grange. 

It is true my delight resembled 

rather “‘ the desire of the Moth for 
the Star,’ but when the Star is the 
sweetest and gentlest, as well as the 
most brightly beautiful in the whole 
firmament, and the Moth has only the 
usual allowance of prudence allotted 
to twenty-five years, the hopelessness 
of the attraction is not much con- 
sidered. Todrop figures of speech, 
which are dangerous things, whichever 
way you take them, I would have gone 
to the other side of the world to meet 
Helen Strangeways, a much more diffi- 
cult feat than merely going to Devon- 
shire, though she was by way of being 
an heiress, and I—well, very much the 
other thing. Not only was Helen an 
heiress, but on the very day of my 
arrival the bequest of almost matchless 
diamonds had been made over to her, 
and, in compliance with the general 
wish, were to be shown to the house- 
party that evening. . 

It was in the drawing-room before 
dinner that old Sir Thomas Batson, 
Helen’s uncle, commenced his usual 
role of making things uncomfortable. 

‘“No, I never mistake a face,’ he 
said. ‘“‘ The man’s a bad lot! How 
did you get to know him, Helen ? ” 

“Whom do you mean ?”’ the girl 
asked in a low voice. 

“The man we met this morning— 
Felton, he calls himself.” 

‘* Mr. Felton is a friend of George’s.”’ 

““Aht Then take my advice, dear, 


and don’t let him become a friend of 
yours, and don’t let him know where 
you keep your diamonds.”’ 

Helen did not reply at once. I 
fancied she was schooling herself lest 
the indignation she felt should become 
apparent. 

‘““T don’t know whether you really 
mean what you have said, Uncle Tom, 
and I don’t know that Mr. Felton is a 
friend of mine, but I like him, and I 
am interested only in what he is now. 
He is an agreeable man, and if the 
diamonds were even more valuable, I 
would trust them with him if necessary.” 

That Sir Thomas did not like this 
speech was evident, but before he had 
time to reply, a servant announced 
‘* Mr. Sidney Felton.” 

Judging from my own sensations, 
everybody felt rather embarrassed at 
this sudden arrival of the man under 
discussion. Sir Thomas turned the 
colour of a turkey-cock, and a confused 
blush overwhelmed Helen’s face as she 
held out her hand to welcome the new 
arrival. Felton could scarcely have 
failed to hear the conclusion of Helen’s 
remark. Low though her voice was, 
there was a ring of defiance in it which 
cartied. If the man had heard, his 
greeting was perfect in its ready tact. 

** Tm sure I heard my name, Miss 
Strangeways,” he said easily, as he 
shook hands. ‘“‘ There are two pro- 
verbs, you know, which may be quoted 
on such occasions ? Let me hope what 
you were saying qualifies me as an 
‘angel’ rather than the opposite.” 
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““ Ah, you see, the charm would be 
lost if I were to tell you.” 

Felton made some courteous re- 
joinder, and turned to speak to Sir 
Fitzroy Sims, the great mineralogist, 
whose presence was connected with 
the diamonds. I looked with a certain 
curiosity at the man who, according to 
Sir Thomas, was ‘“‘a bad lot,” and I 
Saw a spare figure of middle height 
with a pale, impassive face, inscrutable 
grey eyes, and a mouth that could 
reveal a winning smile, as well as be- 
come close-set and pitiless; a strong 
man, I thought, who might have done 
bad things, but was undoubtedly cap- 
able of good actions as well. 

After dinner, while the men were still 
in the dining-room, the conversation 
turned upon the diamonds. 

““T know next to nothing about 
them,” said George Strangeways, in 
answer to Sir Fitzroy. “ They were left, 
quite unexpectedly, to my sister by 
Captain Talbot, a cousin of my father’s, 
who was fond of her when she was a 
child. Talbot was a strange man, and 
he went abroad after having gone the 
pace at home. From time to time 
rumours drifted home that he was gold- 
mining in Australia, diamond-getting 
in Brazil, and commanding insurgents 
or patriots, according to the exigencies 
of the moment, in South America. 
Then four years ago a letter came from 
him, which reached us simultaneously 
with the tidings of his death. The 
letter announced that he had made a 
pile of money, but was dying of fever. 
He had turned every farthing he 
possessed into diamonds, he said, and 
was sending them home to his bankers 
to be handed over to Helen on her 
twenty-first birthday, which is to-day.” 

As I had heard the story before, I 
amused myself by looking at Sir 
Thomas, whom I fully expected would 
say something disagreeable about the 


deceased Talbot, or the diamonds. He 
was, however, unnaturally quiet, and 
was watching Felton with an intentness 
that had something sinister about it. 
I discovered soon that the latter was 
perfectly aware of the scrutiny, but 
the only perceptible effect was when 
Strangeways was enumerating the 
many parts played by the late Talbot, 
Felton looked up quickly and caught 
the old man’s hateful glance, when his 
eyebrows momentarily raised, and his 
lips closed rather grimly. 

“Captain Talbot was fortunate,” he 
remarked, when Strangeways had 
finished, * though the days of big coups 
are not yet over.’ 

“No,” replied one of the party; 
‘*and as compared with many others, 
Talbot was a mere pauper, for he esti- 
mated the diamonds, which represented 
his fortune, at the unimportant sum of 
twenty thousand pounds.” 

Everybody laughed except myself. 
Twenty thousand pounds! And my 
income was barely a third as many 
shillings, and I realised for the fiftieth 
time what a poor sort of thing the 
Moth was. 

When the men entered the drawing- 
room, the box with the jewels, just as 
it had come from the bankers, was on 
a table, and near it, by a pretty thought 
of Helen’s, was a portrait of the donor. 
This had evidently been taken while 
he still adorned the British Army, as it 
represented a good-looking man in the 
undress uniform of a Lancer. At the 
foot was written in a bold straggling 
hand “ Francis.”’ I was standing near 
Felton as we looked at it. I had taken 
to the man, and something in his face 
as he bent over the portrait touched 
me—it was the look of a man who 
found himself confronted by a ghost 
from the past. 

“Quantum mutatus,” I heard him 
murmur ; then, conscious of my 
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proximity, he looked round with a 
half smile. 

“ How changed from this dashing 
officer must have been the man of 
whom Strangeways told us—fever- 
stricken and lonely, dying in a foreign 
land.”’ 

‘*I wish,” I blurted out, “‘ that he 
had stuck to soldiering, and never had 
any diamonds to leave! In that case ” 
-—I stopped, realising I was saying too 
much—‘‘ In that case,’ I added clum- 
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with a pretty flush, unlocked the strong 
casket, and drew out a smaller box, 
from which she took a leather packet. 
Despite the nervous trembling of her 
fingers, it was soon opened, and a gasp 
of admiration rose from the onlookers, 
and the admiration was amply war- 
ranted. Once only have I seen any- 
thing more beautiful] than the gleaming, 
flashing gems, any one of which a 
queen might have worn. It was in- 
sisted that Helen should put them on 


‘‘ IT WAS INSISTED THAT HELEN SHOULD WEAR THE DIAMONDS.” 


sily,‘* he might not have died so un- 
happily.” 

Felton’s eyes were fixed on me, and 
he smiled a kindly smile. 

“Nor left Miss Strangeways an 
heiress,’ he added gravely. “It is 
always the unexpected that happens,” 
he added. ‘“‘ But we are about to be 
shown the jewels.” 

There was a suppressed excitement in 
the general move forward, as Helen, 


at once, and they shone with enhanced 
beauty on her shapely throat ; to me 
they were hateful as the visible barrier 
between us. 

Later, they were passed round for the 
guests to examine, and at any other 
time I should have found amusement 
in watching the various expressions 
with which each one handled and re- 
garded them. Felton was standing 
next to Fitzroy, and when they came to 
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him, regardless of Sir Thomas’s baleful 
stare, he examined the stones with the 
scrutiny of a connoisseur. Then the 
expert took them, and I noticed that 
Felton moved slightly, standing rather 
between Sir Fitzroy and the others. 
As the expert took the necklace, it 
seemed to me a look of incredulity 
came into his face. He poised it in 
his hand, raised it close to his eyes ; 
the incredulous expression changing 
into one of certainty. He cleared his 
throat to speak, when Felton leaned 
forward, and said in a low voice: 

““T know. Don’t say anything to- 
night.” 

Sir Fitzroy hesitated an infinitesimal 
moment, then shrugged his shoulders 
and handed the necklace to his neigh- 
bour with some commonplace remark. 
We three were standing apart, and I 
heard him say to Felton: 

** A clever imitation, but dear at one 
hundred pounds.”’ 

As we moved away I felt bewildered. 
Felton gave me a meaning glance, and 
said quietly : 

“You see, I was right. 
unexpected that happens.”’ 

Sir Fitzroy and Felton talked to- 
gether for some time after the casket 
and its contents had been removed, and 
the evening pursued its usual way with 
music and bridge. When we were 
separating for the night Felton came 
over to me. 

‘ T have been talking to Sir Fitzroy,” 
he said. ‘‘ Miss Strangeways will be 
made acquainted with the value of her 
legacy in due course. Meanwhile I 
want you, on no account, to give the 
slightest hint of the discovery to any 
one.” 

“But,” I began, for it seemed a 
strange sort of request. 

‘* Believe me,” he urged, “it will be 
for the best. You know Miss Strange- 
ways said she could trust me.” 


It zs the 


“I promise,” I said; ‘‘and,I think 
I should trust you without having said 
that.” 

The man’s smile, as I concluded, 
made me clench the bargain in school- 
boy fashion, shaking his outstretched 
hand. 

‘“‘ Miss Strangeways is not such a for- 
midable heiress, after all,’ he said, as 
he turned away, leaving me with a 
heart clamorously leaping at a sudden 
inspiration, shaping its wild pulsings 
into the sweet rhythm of a lover’s song, 
and I resolved to speak that night, the 
night on which—though she knew it 
not—her diamonds proved but dross. . 
My courage gained me a jewel of price- 
less worth, aglow with the rosy flame of 
a maiden’s heart, for Helen gave me 
her love. 

Since that eventful evening I have 
entertained a profound sympathy for 
the unfortunate individual in the Court 
of King Midas, who, to avoid the fate of 
the frog in another fable, made a con- 
fidant of the reeds and rushes. Unlike 
him—or her, if mythologists prefer it— 
I had two secrets to keep—the diamond 
dcbacle, and my own engagement, which 
Helen thought we had better not dis- 
close for another week. So I may be 
pardoned if my recollections of that 
week are a trifle confused. Two facts 
I remember clearly : One was that the 
next day Felton came to call and 
evinced what to me (knowing what I 
did) seemed a most unaccountable 
curiosity about the jewels ; asked to be 
allowed to see them again; handled 
them with a lingering tenderness ; 1n- 
quired where they were kept ; hoped 
the safe was secure, and at the same 
time pooh-poohed the idea of sending 
them to the bankers for safe-keeping. 
The other fact was the announcement 
by Sir Thomas that, quite unexpectedly, 
a friend of his had arrived from abroad, 
and he hoped he might be allowed to 
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invite him to join the party at The 
Grange. Whatever the private views 
of George Strangeways and his wife 
may have been, they expressed their 
“great pleasure,” &c., and in due 
course Mr. Herbert Wise made his 
appearance. I cannot say he was the 
sort of man one would describe as an 
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of my thoughts or attention; like 
Hamlet, I had found ‘‘ metal more 
attractive,’ compared with which all 
the diamonds of Golconda as well as the 
rest of the inhabitants of the world 
were not worth thinking about. How- 
ever, something occurred which in- 
duced me to somewhat qualify the 


“THE REAL NECKLACE,’ PUT IN WISE, WHO HAD MOVED CLOSER TO FELTON, ‘IS—HERE!’” 


acquisition, for he rarely spoke, except 
to Sir Thomas, and never joined in 
anything that was going on, remaining 
mostly in his own room or wandering 
aimlessly about the house and grounds. 
Sir Thomas told us he was interested 
in architecture and was writing a book. 

But neither jewels, nor Wise, nor 
Sir Thomas, nor Felton had very much 


latter generalisation so far as one in- 
dividual was concerned. 

A large dinner-party was to take 
place, and it was arranged that Helen 
was to wear the ‘‘ Talbot diamonds.’ 
As may be imagined, I did not like the 
idea for more reasons than one, and to 
make matters worse, Sir Thomas took 
occasion to quote: | 
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* Maud will wear her jewels, 
And the bird of prey will hover, 
And the titmouse hope to win her.” 


—a disagreeable allusion to make, con- 
sidering the ensuing dénouement of our 
engagement, and the wretched refrain 
kept repeating itself in my ears. 

On a pre- 
vious occasion 
the conversa- 
tion had turned 
upon sleight-of- 
hand tricks, and 
Felton had said 
that conjuring 
was rather a 
hobby of his. 
He was at once 
bound over to 
give a drawing- 7.” 
room entertain- + 
ment following 
the dinner- “, 
party. It was ““AA\ 
not at all a bad \" 
sort of show,but 
as conjuring 
happens to be 
one of my own 
small accom- 
plishments, I 
knew most of 
the dodges, and 
they did not ap- 
pear so marvel- 
lous tome as to 
the others. The 
finale, however, 
was somewhat 
sensational, and when I recall it, I feel 
again the shock of amazement which 
it caused me. 

“My last trick, ladies and gentle- 
men,” said Felton, in orthodox pro- 
fessional style, “* is one in special honour 
of the young lady whose /fée we are 
celebrating. I am going to ask you to 


"$0 IT WAS NOT TILL YOU THOUGHT THEY WERE PASTE THAT YOU TOLD ME, 
DICK.” 


take off your necklace, Miss Strange- 
ways, and place it on this cushion.” 
There was a silence ; trinkets worth 
twenty thousand pounds are not usually 
requisitioned for conjuring experiments. 
‘““ Of course, it’s asking you to trust 
me,” Felton went on with a_ smile, 
and just a slight stress on the word 
trust, “so I will 
ss not add, you 
’ need be under 
no misappre- 
hension.”’ 
Helen undid 
the clasp in a 
moment. Sir 
Thomas was 
beginning to 
remonstrate, 
when I saw 
Wise, who was 
sitting near, 
speak to him, 
and the old cur- 
mudgeon sat 
down with a 
very  unplea- 


sant look on 
his face. 
‘* Perhaps Sir 


*: Thomas Batson 
will place the 
“= necklace upon 
the cushion,” 
said Felton 
blandly. 

Sir Thomas 
was about to 
refuse when 
Wise again 
spoke to him in a voice unheard by 
the others, whereupon he took the 
necklace from Helen’s hand, looked 
at it as though he should not see 
it again, then he placed it on the 
velvet cushion of the conjurer’s table. 
Felton produced the ordinary extin- 
guisher (something like a top-hat with- 
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out a brim) of red silk, and indulged 
in the usual “ patter’ as he handed it 
round for examination. On receiving 
it back, he placed it, after the customary 
dramatic pause, over the diamonds. 
So far, I knew exactly what he was 
doing, and what the conventional next 
step would be. But to my astonish- 
ment, I distinctly saw him, as he placed 
the cap over the jewels, “‘ pass ” them 
from the cushion, and I saw him, by a 
subsequent movement, slip them into 
his pocket. To me it was so obvious 
that I could not understand how anyone 
failed to see his action, and I glanced 
round at the company with a sickening 
feeling of apprehension. But nobody 
had noticed, the “ patter’ effectively 
taking off their attention. It seemed 
to me that Felton himself was slightly 
nervous, for he looked paler than usual, 
and once or twice I caught a slight hesi- 
tation in the voice that poured out the 
clever talk. 

‘We must give the charm a few 
minutes to work,’ he said, in the 
familiar phrase, making some passes 
with his stick over the extinguisher. 
‘* Now, I think it is complete. Will Sir 
Thomas kindly raise the cover ? ” 

Sir Thomas did so with his usual 
grace. The necklace had disappeared. 

‘* Perhaps Sir Thomas will kindly go 
to that table by the window and bring 
the box, that he will find behind the 
flowers, to Miss Strangeways—without 
uncovering it.” 

This was done amidst breathless 
silence. 

“You may take off the cover, Miss 
Strangeways.” 

And there on Helen’s knees was a 
beautiful casket of inlaid steel and 
ebony, a marvel of Eastern handicraft. 

‘* Open it,”’ Felton continued, with a 
smile to the girl. “No key? Dear, 
dear! This is very serious. Perhaps 
the key Mr. Strangeways has in the 
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left pocket of his waistcoat will fit the 
lock.” 

Strangeways, with a _ bewildered 
laugh, produced a key and handed it to 
Helen. Of course, this seemed all 
ordinary conjuring, but remembering 
what I had seen, I was thoroughly non- 
plussed. Everybody rose from his 
seat to see what the opening would 
reveal, and then there was a general 
expression of wonder and admiration, 
for in its velvet case lay the necklace, 
flashing and glorious as ever, and within 
its lustrous coils was an additional jewel, 
a pendant of sapphires. 

Before the exclamations had shaped 
themselves into coherent utterances ; 
before even Helen could begin to 
stammer her amazed thanks, the 1m- 
promptu curtain was drawn, and the 
conjurer was hidden from view. 

Then I saw Sir Thomas snatch at the 
necklace, scrutinize it closely, and then 
show it to Wise with a_ fiendish 
chuckle. Still grasping it in his hand, I 
saw him go up to Strangeways and say 
something to him which froze the smile 
on the genial face, and brought in its 
stead a look of incredulity which an 
additional word from Wise changed 
into horror. With a premonition ot 
what was coming I sprang to my fect 
and followed the three men behind the 
curtain to the little ante-room where 
Felton was packing his paraphernalia, 
He looked up when we entered and 
when he saw Sir Thomas and Wise, a 
muttered execration escaped him. 

‘“J—I am more sorry than I can 
say, Felton,” began poor Strangeways, 
‘* but—Sir Thomas has made an appal - 
ing communication to me.” 

ce Yes.”’ 

‘’ He says that—Hang it, Sir Thomas 
repeat what you told me.” 

“Simply this,” said the old baronet 
with an air of triumph. “ Having my 
suspicions about this clever Mr. Felton, 
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who was interested in my _ nicce’s 
diamonds, [I took certain measures. 
This ”—indicating Wise—“‘ is a detec- 
tive from Scotland Yard. We took the 
precaution to put an identifying mark 
upon Miss Strangeways’ necklace before 
she was mad enough to trust it to this 
—gentleman juggler, and the necklace 
returned to her with all that theatrical 
humbug was not Miss Strangeways’ 
diamonds at all; those she received are 
doubtless a worthless imitation.”’ 

“The real necklace,” put in -Wise, 
who had moved close to Felton, ‘* is— 
here!” 

With a quick movement acquired by 
long practice, he made a dash at Felton’s 
pocket, and produced the glittering 
circlet. 

There was dead silence. Strange- 
ways, who I knew hiked the man, turned 
white, and Batson wore a look of 
triumph, which, even in the face of 
facts, was disagreeable to me. Wise 
was diving in his pockets for something 
which gave forth a metallic chink. 

‘““T don’t believe ” T began. 

And then Felton stopped me. He 
was smiling, actually smiling, though 
with a look of annoyance on his face. 

** All right, Carrol,” he said. Then he 
turned to Batson. 

“You muddling fool!” he said; and 
never before have I heard such intense 
contempt conveyed in words. Then 
he turned to Strangeways. 

‘You have my sincere sympathy, 
Strangeways, in this unpleasant state 
of affairs. Will you kindly ask Sir 
Fitzroy Sims to join us ? ” 

Strangeways went out and returned 
with the expert. 

‘* Sorry to trouble you, Sir Fitzroy,” 
said Felton, “‘ but will you examine the 
necklace Mr. Wise has in his hand.” 

Sir Fitzroy took the necklace from 
Wise and looked at it. 

‘* Tell Mr. Strangeways your opinion 
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of it. You will remember,” said Felton, 
turning to our host, “‘ that this was the 
necklace Miss Strangeways handed to 
me, and which I purloined.” 

“IT am extremely sorry to tell you, 
Strangeways,” said Sir Fitzroy, “ that 
these stones are, beyond any question, 
imitation.” 

‘* Impossible ! ”’ 

The ejaculation came from Strange- 
ways. Batson scowled, Wise looked 
uncomfortable. 

‘* Quite so,’”’ continued Felton. * You 
remember our opinion of them when 
they were first shown ? Now will you 
be good enough to tell us what you 
think of the other necklace—the one 
returned to Miss Strangeways in the 
conjuring trick ? ” 

The examination was longer this 
time, but when Sir Fitzroy returned it 
to Strangeways, it was with the em- 
phatic remark : 

‘‘ T have seldom seen finer stones.” 

The next moment Strangeways seized 
Felton’s hand, and was pouring out a 
confused torrent of apologies and self- 
reproach. Then he turned to Batson, 
and I expected an explosion ; however, 
none came, but possibly no invective 
could have been more crushing than his: 

‘‘ Sir Thomas, I think you had better 
conclude your visit.” 

‘“T have something further to tell 
you about those diamonds, Strange- 
ways, said Felton, “and I shall be 
glad if you will say nothing of all this 
to your sister until you have heard it ; 
after that, you must do what seems 
best.” 

‘‘T shall not come out well in the 
story,” Felton began, “ but men were 
not over-scrupulous in the hustling 
days I speak of, and possibly I was 
neither better nor worse than my fellows. 
However, there was one man who was 
worse, a good deal worse, for I can con- 
scientiously say that whatever I may 


have done, I never played false to a 
friend. That man was Talbot, or 
Francis, as he was out there. De 
mortuis, &c., is a good rule, and I 
shan’t say a word more than is neces- 
sary to explain about the diamonds. 
Perhaps in the end he was sorry. 
Early in my meeting with the man, he 
obtained the transfer of a certain con- 
cession, half of which he sold to me for 
a heavy price. Shortly afterwards we 
sold it again at a large profit. At his 
suggestion we executed a deed dis- 
solving the partnership. Then he went 
away, and a month later I found the 
title by which he had held was fraudu- 
lent, and that he had known it. Iwas 
let in for heavy damages; later he 
defied me, and I found, so astutely had 
he arranged, that I was powerless. I 
had left all legal details to him, and the 
complications caused by the differing 
procedures of the various States, and a 
dubiously-worded clause he had intro- 
duced into the deed, made any chance 
of legal redress hopeless. The actual 
loss to me, heavy though it was, was 
not of great importance, for I had been 
successful in other ways. But I was 
determined to get even with him, and 
the opportunity offered itself with the 
diamonds. He had spent nearly all he 
possessed on the stones, and without 
telling me what he meant to do with 
them, he consulted me about their 
setting. I procured similar ‘paste’ 
gems, had them set in an identical 
manner, and on the night he sent his 
parcel to the bank, I substituted the 
imitation for the genuine. Even then 
the exchange left me the loser. Shortly 
afterwards I left the States and went 
to South Africa, and while there I 
heard of the death of Francis. You 
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may Imagine my surprise when a week 
ago I learned that the man whom I 
knew as Francis was Captain Talbot, 
and that the Miss Strangeways, whom 
I admired and esteemed,:would be the 
loser by my wild stroke of justice. At 
once I determined to prevent this, and 
had it not been for Sir Thomas, I 
should have hit on some less sensa- 
tional way of doing it, but he and his 
detective made it impossible to commit 
an innocent burglary as I at first in- 
tended ; hence the experiment of to- 
night.” 

It was Strangeways who broke the 
awkward silence. 

‘* Look here, Felton,” he said, ‘‘ I’m 
not going to say anything about the 
rights or wrongs of the case; it’s 
altogether too nice a question for me ; 
but it comes to this—that it is you who 
are giving Helen this magnificent 
present.” 

‘“T don’t think you can quite look at 
itin that way. The stnes were legally 
Talbot’s, and I should never have re- 
covered from him at law; besides, my 
dear Strangeways, I’m a rich man, and 
the matter has been on my conscience 
for some time, although I don’t know 
that, morally, I was so very much to 
blame.” 

I don’t know in what terms Helen 
herself acknowledged this indebtedness 
to Felton, nor what passed at the in- 
terview, but I do know that soon after 
it was ended, as I was writing in the 
library, I felt a soft arm passed round 
my neck, and a dear flushed cheek 
pressed against mine, and the one voice 
of the world whispered in my ear: 

“So it was not till you thought 
they were paste that you told me, 
Dick.” 


THE CASUALTY 
BICYCLE CLUB 


By REX RAY 


Illustrated by Arthur E. Gonne 


CASUAL EPISODES. 


AIN had fallen upon the moun- 
tains in Spain, and the snow 


had melted. The Douro was in 

flood. Ships were made fast 

with extra cables, and the favourite 

corners, where backwater reigned, were 

all taken up. Froth marked the line where the river ran most, and it ran 

pretty hard. Sea-gulls amused themselves flying up-stream, and tobogganing 
down. 

A member broke the record for the Parafita hill, with a hornet on his nose, a 
ditch on either side, and the presentiment that if he disturbed the one, he must 
inevitably make a sojourn at the bottom of the other. In trusting to the mercies 
of so steep a decline without a brake, he was fortunate indeed that it resulted 
only in a record being broken, and not his neck. 

In the evening of the Carnival, Mr. Thompson rode gaily into a torchlight 
procession, and ran down acoffin. He was greatly upset. He was deluged 
with candle-grease by the indignant mourners, notwithstanding the presence 
of the recently departed. 

Other curious mistakes were made in the neighbourhood of the cemetery. 
A number of cyclists were turning a corner, with a chorus of bells, when 
they observed some people of the poorer classes devoutly kneeling. They 
were more than surprised when the latter, rising, assailed them with stones. 

It appears that the piousinhabitants of the place had heard the rumour that a 
man was dying, and on the sound of their bells, expected a priest to confront 
him suddenly under his silken canopy, surrounded by acolytes and portable 
lampposts, for the usual purpose. On finding they were deceived, they became 
infuriated, and acted accordingly. This was unfortunate. It gave the 
members the impression of living among a fanatical people. 

After escaping to a respectable distance, the party stopped. Seeing a 
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policeman, they made a complaint. 
The policeman, detecting the facts of 
the case, explained it to t'em. All 
became interested in the dying man, 
and inquired about him. The police- 
man was unable to tell them his name, 
but said where he lived. The number 
and street where the man resided were 
those of a member! 

Yes,” said the policeman to their 
pressing inquiries, “it’s an estrangeiro.” 

Under the protection of this ex- 
cellent man, they set off at once. On 
arrival at the house the door was 
opened by a tearful housemaid, who, 
in intervals of smiling at the good 
policeman, drew sighs of sorrow, which 
increased their fears. They rushed up 
the staircase, and peeped in the room. 

The patient was seated with cold 
fomentations applied to his brow. His 
face was pallid, and his eyes were 
closed. The members of his family 
were in great distress, and endeavour- 
ing, in their way, to do all that was 
right ; some telephoning for the medical 
officer, others searching for the aromatic 
salts. A large dictionary lay open on 
the table, with a conspicuous marker. 
Concerned at so many alarming appear- 
ances, they spoke in a whisper, in- 
quiring the cause. On hearing them 
speak, he rallied and raised his head. 
Observing they were members, he 
summoned up courage, and read out as 
follows :— 

‘*4 Cycloid.—A cycloid is a geo- 
metrical curve, of which the genesis 
may be conceived by imagining a nail 
in the circumference of a wheel; the 
line which the nail describes in the air, 
while the wheel revolves in the right 
line, is the cycloid.” 

On reading it out, he clutched the 
book, and tore at his hair, remarking, 
nm the end, with his eyes to heaven, 
‘All 1 understand is the nail in the 
wheel ! ”’ 
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‘““And that,’ observed one of the 
members kindly, “is the one thing 
about it which concerns the club. The 
writer of that was a fool.” 

As the obvious truth of this flashed 
on him, he brightened up. Recovering 
at once, he became himself, and flung 
the dictionary into the fire. So in- 
stantaneous and complete was the cure 
that 1t seemed a miracle. The medical 
officer was countermanded, and the 
salts permitted to remain in hiding. 

Thus, what might have been a most 
serious matter, threatening the happi- 
ness of an entire cycling family, was 
fortunately avoided. 


WHEN THE SECRETARY WENT SOUTH. 


Armed with curiosity, and the de- 
termination of an explorer, the Hono- 
rary Secretary invaded the south. 
What his programme was, nobody 
knew, not even he. In the train he 
met with some other gentlemen who 
were off on a tour—an Irishman, a 
Spaniard, and a Portuguese, to wit. 
It was their intention to leave the rail- 
road at a wayside station, and to trust 
in Providence. They extended their 
friendship to an Englishman also, and 
the Secretary joined them. 

Leaving their carriage in the dead of 
night, they rode to Thomar. Resting 
an hour or so, 1n a crowded apartment, 
they sipped some coffee and resumed 
theircourse. Passing through the town 
into the country beyond, the native 
instinctively turned in his saddle and 
inspected his coat ; picked some ima- 
ginary fluff off his elbow, and chafed his 
hands. The country maidens, arriving 
with goat’s milk and the produce of 
the neighbourhood, were duly edified. 
The same was repeated through 
the next three villages with variations. 
The fourth one, being on an uphill 
grade, was spared the performance. 
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Passing later over a little bridge, they 
admired some herons paddling in the 
water, and left them behind. Then 
they climed a hill. 

Breakfasting leisurely on kid at the 
summit, they set off again. 

It is with unadulterated pleasure the 
scribe can remember that splendid run 
down—down from Abrantes into an 
unknown land; down 
and then up; up and 
then down ; then down, 
down, and down. The 
Secretary’s back-tyre was 
going down also, but he 
was supremely happy. 
Arrived at what must 
have been the foot of all 
the mountains, his back- 
tvre burst, not in one 
place, but in half a dozen. 
To do it justice, it had 
served its time. It had, 
in its day, played many 
parts, including the role 
of a pincushion once. 

The Irishman mended, 


were true. The rays of Apollo, shining 
above the hills, were concentrated upon 
them in all their glory ; the limelight 
of the universe on the comic interlude. 
So intense, indeed, was the sun that 
nothing would mend. No sooner were 
any punctures put right than the 
patches came off. | 

They were all getting hungry. The 
Secretary implored them 
to leave him to his fate, 
and continue their ride. 
They showed him a hole 
that aman might crouch 
in, and he tried the size. 
It exactly fitted. Then 
they left him to die. 
But he was a man of 
mould rather than ashes, 
and resolved to _ live. 
For the rest of the day 
he trudged on, and 
pushed, till night came 
along. 

Drawing his_ bicycle 
\. off from the roadway, 
\) he lay down to sleep, 


“t 
the Spaniard mended, 6 See — having first cut some 
and the Portuguese, not heather to build up a 
tomention the Secretary, / \ ( F/ nest. The night a 
too. Then they lit cigar- Y still. The very mos- 
ettes, and all condoled ‘ quitos refused to buzz, 
with him. Then they and, save for the croak- 


helped him = swear, in 
Trish, Spanish, and in 
Portuguese; and such 
a cosmopolitan collection 
of oaths was a thing to 
have heard. Then they 
mended again; and they 
swore afresh, first in chorus, and then 
in parts. Then they stopped their 
swearing, and cursed instead ; till they 
all grew hoarse, from a -surfeit of 
language, when they sat down to think. 

Seated unconsciously on a prickly 
furze-bush, the Secretary consoled him- 
self with the reflection that his friends 


‘A MEMBER BROKE THE RECORD, WITH 
A HORNET ON HIS NOSE.” 


ing of a bell-toad some- 
where, all was peace. 
Inspired by the circum- 
stances of Nature re- 
posing. he melted to 
verse. The lines he con- 
cocted were lines without 
number, motive, or sense. They are 
lost to the world. Having nothing 
but a wrench to dot them down with, 
they could scarcely survive. 
Presently the moon rose, full and 
brilliant. At first the Secretary gazed 
at it fondly, and called it Cynthia— 
sometimes Cynthia and occasionally 
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Luna—basking 1n the light. which she 
reflected upon him. He had con- 
cocted a sonnet, which has since passed 
from memory, when she got on his 
nerves. He tried every art that the 
moon-stricken practise, but failed in 
them all. He 
covered his 
eyes with his 
arms and his 
hat, but she 
pierced right 
through. He 
turned on his face, but was 
no better off. Nothing re- 
lieved him. Praying for 
clouds and eclipses alter- 
nately, he passed through 
the night. Had he been dead 
meat, he cogitated gloomily, 
Cynthia would have turned 
him. Being alive, she was doing 
her utmost to drive him mad. He 
no longer worshipped or made verses 
to her. Long before morning he was 
consumed with a reverence for opposite 
idols—blinds and tilings, roofs and 
rain-clouds, and all those things we 
little appreciate which protect us from 
her. 

Gathering together his remains in the 
daylight, he observed, with wonder, 
that his boots were blue ; that his bike, 
which yesterday was certainly black, 
was also blue; that everything which 
was neither white nor green for an hour 
was blue! Heconcluded he had passed 
through a condition of mind he had 
often heard of—a blue funk. He 
knew what it was, from that day on- 
ward, for a man to be moon-struck ; 
and he reckoned as idiots all who can 
find in it matter for laughter. 

The bright sun of the morning pulled 
him together, and he trudged on once 
more. Hs assuaged his thirst with 
some surface water, and defied the 
microbes. He was ravenously hungry. 
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Seeing a village on a hill-top at last, 
he made towards it ; but the mountain 
road wound here, there, and every- 
where, and he was a long time arriving. 

On entering the village, he was sur- 
rounded by the inhabitants, who exa- 
mined the machine. At the request of 
several he expounded its works, and 
they seemed to be interested. But 
some there were who glanced at him 
ominously, and whispered together. 

He induced a maiden of thirteen 
summers to get him some 
food. She was a dark-eyed 
beauty, and possessed some 
hens. Keturning with a 
handful of the products of 
the latter, she change them 
to bricks. Seated by a 
caldron, in the centre of a 
cottage, he swal- 
lowed them whole, 
to the modest ac- 
companiment of 
black bread and 
figs, washing them 
down with judi- 
cious potations of 
“aguardante.” In 
the meantime he 
was ques- 
tioned on 
various 
/ subjects 
mo BY “the 
people a- 
round. 

On leav- 
ing he paid 
ina liberal 
manner, as 
the sequel 
proved. The charge was a trifle, but 
he presented the maiden with a bright 
half-dollar, advising her to purchase 
a beautiful handkerchief, to match 
her cheeks. Then he left her smiling 
to resume his tramp. But the glitter 
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of the coin had excited the cupidity of 
more than one. 

Now, the Secretary was possessed of 
a romantic disposition, which was 
always uppermost. Never was this 
shown to a greater advantage than that 
afternoon. On being waylaid, when 
he left the village, by a stagey-looking 
villain, he extended his hand. So 
pleased was he with the romance of it 
all that he forgot his peril. He wel- 
comed the stranger. He hoped, at 
first, he was a brigand chieftain, and 
the father of the girl, and was ready to 
go into cap- 
tivity imme- 
diately, and 
never be ran- 
somed. He 
saw a gleam in 
the highway- 
man’s eye, and 
a glint of his 
steel. He heard 
him demand 
what he had to 
give up, and 
awoke from his 
trance ! 

He com- 
menced toenu- 
merate. The 
first of his possessions, and the one he 
most valued, he said, was the bike. He 
requested the gentleman to wait for a 
moment and see how it worked. The 
brigand agreed. He even went further ; 
he ordered him up. Mounting with 
alacrity, and some trepidation, he com- 
menced to pedal. The descent was 
steep, the road was rugged, and the 
back-tyre flat ; but he managed to get 
some way on, somehow, and never 
looked back... For all the Secretary 
know: to the contrary the man. still 
waits. 

Arriving eventually at a wayside inn, 
he described a circle with some magic 


powder (with which he was, thought- 
fully, amply provided, and without 
which no traveller in Portugal should 
consider himself equipped) and sank 
within it. He was sick and weary. 
Feasting afterwards on desiccated cod- 
fish, fried in oil of a virulent character, 
he soon grew worse. A civil war now 
raged within him. The fortress, which 
previously had been in enjoyment of 
peace, was undermined. The siege 
was raised, followed by a complete 
evacuation of the citadel, and the scat- 
tering of all the revolutionary forces. 
He then felt 
better. He 
hired a _ place 
in a ricketty 
conveyance, 
which carried 
the mails. 
Placing his 
bicycle on the 
top of the awn- 
ing, he flung 
himself in, and 
a nice soft bed 
the letters 
made for him, 
when their cor- 
ners turned. 
Early next 


morning, the fourth change of mules 


was pretty well done. Castello 
Branco was close at hand—Castello 
Branco, which, being interpreted, 
means White Castle; and which 
castle, by the way, is black as ink, 
and the only building in the whole of 
the district not painted white. Here 
the diligence fulfilled its mission, and 
they ktcked him out: sand here he 
was enabled to join the railway, and 
return tohome. Eighteen hours found 
him back in Carreiros, a wiser man. 
The simple narration of the fore- 
going incidents is devoid of gloss, but 
the annals of the club would be lacking 
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in sequence if they were not recorded. 
Moreover, an adventure with our in- 
sufferable Luna is a matter of interest, 
anj may serve as an explanation for 
the ridiculous calumny that the Secre- 
tary is a lunatic. 


THE CIRCUS. 


It would be difficult to imagine the 
excitement which pervaded the Prin- 


cipe Real. - Posted on the wall of the 
building without was a pictorial medley 
of astonishing things—clowns, eques- 
trians, equilibrists, and performing 
dogs; and last, but not least, the 
marvellous cyclist, Marnquinhas. <A 
crowd stood elbowing at the entrance 
to the theatre, and applicants for tickets 
jammed their heads into the pigeon- 
hole together, in an abnormal anxiety 
to get their seats. 


“ THE SECRETARY'S BACK TYRE BURST.”’ 


A few young men, in whom might be recog- 
niseda detachment of members, were laughing 
and talking as if the whole place belonged 
to them, in possession of chairs labelled 
‘“ Reservado.”? Mr. Gilbert and Mr. Thompson 
were among the party. 

The Dona Antonia was nowhere to be seen. 
All the members had found a place some- 
where, but she was absent. Few, however, 
were surprised at her absenge, on second 
thoughts. Long had it ceased to be a matter of 
comment that, on every occasion of encounter- 
ing the poster, she had turned her back on it. 
It was therefore unlikely that a person so 
modest would care to behold in the absolute 
flesh that which had shocked her so greatly 
in paint. 

The usual inclusions of a Continental circus 
were religiously observed ; but the interest of . 
the members was naturally centred on the 
performing cyclist. Not till number nine was 
she due to appear. An hour passed by, that 
seemed like two, and the numbercame. Withit 
walked in a facetious clown, who was followed 


by her. 
Mr. Gilbert was observed to seize his 
spectacles and rub them vigorously. Look- 
ing alter- 

: nately sur- . 

( PD \< prised and 
wd angry, he 

( . glanced at 
CC Bs his com- 
NK LGD panions 
ee , with an in- 
—_—~ quisitive 

air, ending 
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with the remark, in an audible voice, 
‘“ Well I’m blowed!’’ Mr. Thompson 
fixed his ‘eyeglass more securely, under 
the evident impression that it was try- 
ing to deceive him. Up in the boxes, 
the President and Vice looked much as- 
tounded. Only the Chaplain and Bri- 
tish Vice-Consul appeared to have anti- 
cipated so strange an event. They, on 
the other hand, contemplated the scene 
with considerable composure and 
gloominess of spirit. 

Poised on her toes, in the centre of 
the arena, was the Dona Antonia! 

With these words, the flood-gates are 
cast open for curiosity and suspicion. 
Never, perhaps, had the Dona Antonia 
looked more beautiful. The attention 
of the house was instinctively drawn. 
Mounting her bicycle, she rode round 
the ring, waving her hand to the mass 
of spectators, and smiling sadly. As 
she passed the row of youthful cyclists, 
it might have been that she smiled her 
sweetest, or- whispered something, for 
all the young men rose in a body and 
cheered like mad—all but two of them. 
Curiously enough, Mr. Gilbert and Mr. 
Thompson were otherwise engaged. 

Having complimented the people, 
the rider proceeded with such feats on 
a bicycle as had never been witnessed. 
Riding in every conceivable attitude, 
with extraordinary agility, she took 
off the front wheel and then the saddle, 
manceuvring about in such intricate 
ways, without the handles, that all 
were amazed. As they sat and gazed 
at her, it flashed on many how she had 
often distinguished herself at the out- 
ings of the club; how, in fact, she had 
defied many men, and run away from 
the ladies. They remembered how 
they had occasionally turned their 
thoughts to her, on learning that a 
woman called ‘“‘ Mariquinhas”’ had 
dared to proclaim herself ‘‘ Championess 
of the World.” They had wished her 


the opportunity of competing against 
her for the honour of the club. And 
now, in the end, they were stupefied to 
discover that these two were one. 
Poor, deluded, short-sighted Gilbert ! 
And somewhat affected, downcast 
Thompson! Every time she glanced 
towards them, Mr. Gilbert seemed in- 
tent upon the programme only, and 
Mr. Thompson was looking in the oppo- 
site direction. And, when she dis- 
mounted, to end her performance with a 
series of curtsies, although the applause 
was thundered from all sides, neither of 
them clapped. 

When the circus was over, the short- 
sighted Mr. Gilbert betook himself to- 
wards a café, with the intention of 
obtaining certain spiritual assistance 
towards forgetting his woes. Walking 
to a table, where another was seated, 
he called a waiter. The other was re- 
clining with his head on his arms, as 
though in sleep. When the waiter 
came, Mr. Gilbert ordered ‘* The 
strongest possible,’ on which the 
other man lifted his head up, and 
stared in wonder. It was Mr. Thomp- 
son. For several moments neither 
spoke. 

‘What did you think of it ? ”’ asked 
Mr. Gilbert, breaking the ice. 

‘““ Hate circuses.” 

“So do I.” 

At this point the conversation flagged. 
Each of the gentlemen would have been 
glad of an excuse to have moved away. 

‘Vulgar show,” continued Mr. Gil- 
bert. 

*“ That’s what I think.” 

‘Bicycles never were 
women.” 

6é No.” 

Feeling themselves now on plea- 
santer terms, they drew their stools up. 

‘What will you have ? ” 

‘““ Thanks, I’ve ordered it.” 

“I tell you, Thompson,” resumed 


built for 
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Mr. Gilbert, after another pause, ‘She is anativeof Madeira. In the 
**there’s a misunderstanding between halcyon days of her childhood she had 
you and me.” _ few acquaintances or occupations. Ini- 


‘“T know exactly what you mean, tiated into the incomparable pleasures 
Gilbert. My fault entirely. All that of cycling, by the enthusiasm of visi- 
acrobat.” tors who resorted to that island, she 

‘’ Twas merely flirting,”’ devoted herself entirely to 
observed Mr. Gilbert. this delightful pastime. 

‘*So was I. Thought With constant practice in 
you were serious.” the mountainous neigh- 

‘““ Qh, dear, no! I knew bourhood of her home in 
she was an acrobat all Tunchal, she became an 
the time. Saw her in a adept. This apparently 
circus out in Brazil. trivial circumstance played 
Devilish pretty in those an important part in her 
days, too. She’s fallen subsequent career. A few 
off.”” years later she ‘ell in love. 

“Looks a bit passec. The object of her affec- 
That’s what I thought.” tion was an English gentle- 

At this juncture, a party man who had found his 
of men appeared at the en- way there for reasons of 
trance and settled down health. But her father 
together at a table beyond. raised such objections to 
Mr. Gilbert and = Mr. their intimacy that he 
Thompson remained where was persuaded to leave. 
they were. The last she heard of 

' “ Now, Mr. President,” him was in a letter from 
cried one of their number, Lisbon,when he announced 
“just explain it. What his intention of remaining 
does it mean ? ” in Portugal, to perfect 

““Let’s have it out.” himself in her language, 

‘““Give me time,’ said till her father relented. 
the President, softly. “I’ve After a while the parent 
only just heard it. It’s died. 
all a romance ! “Remembering her 

On hearing this, Mr. lover must be somewhere 
Gilbert and Mr. Thomp- in Portugal, though he 
son came partially for- had never again written, 


ward. ee _ she resolved to search 

“After the circus,’ ‘Yaxcuace ano sat dows totaixx.” for him. Opposed by 
resumed the President, guardians, she left by 
“T went to the back. I found = stealth. Arriving in Portugal, in 
the young lady buried in tears— _ these circumstances, she pursued the 


hysterical tears—tears resulting from most likely ways of finding him 
weight of shame and over-excitement. that she could think of. She ad- 
The whole affair is extremely compli- vertised first in all the papers, but 
cated. I will give it to you as she with no result; she sought him then 
gave it to me :— in a number of ways, but with like 
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success. At last she hit upon the 
strange expedient of putting to account 
her prowess on the wheel. What will 
a woman not do, indeed, when con- 
sumed by love? By,engaging herself 
to a travelling circus, she was able to 
post the well-known posters through- 
out the country. She took the pre- 
caution to have ‘“ Mariquinhas,”’ 
stamped on all of them, this being a 
term of endearment known only to 
herself and him. Her lover, in the 
meantime, had seen the notice of her 
father’s death. Hastening to Madeira, 
he discovered she had mysteriously and 
unadvisedly left. He learnt from the 
servants that his many letters had been 
regularly intercepted. He returned to 
Portugal broken-hearted. By means 
of the posters, he was quick to find her. 
They cleared up the mysteries and re- 
solved to marry. Nothing, however, 
would induce the manager of the 
travelling company to cancel her con- 
tract. Fearing she would never be 
received again into Portuguese society 
after performing in a circus, she was 
truly desperate. Then her lover re- 
minded her, with admirable good sense, 
that there was to be found within the 
limits of Northern Portugal an English 
colony of ancient standing which would 
charitably receive them. The rest you 
know. It is the history of the Club. 
You will be pleased to learn that our 
mutual protests have prevailed upon 
the manager to let her go. She is now 
free. To-morrow there will be a wed- 
ding. Gentlemen, I ask you to raise your 
glasses to the bride and bridegroom.” 

Mr. Gilbert and Mr. Thompson were 
filled with interest as the story went on, 
and listened intently. When Mr. Gil- 
bert discovered she was not an acrobat, 
and had never in her lifetime been out 
in Brazil, he looked uneasy; but Mr. 
Thompson was either too absorbed to 
notice, or did not wish to. 


“Who is it?” cried a well-known 
jeweller in the Rua das Flores, poking 
out his nightcap from an upper window. 
‘*“What are you doing there at this 
time of night ? ” 

“* Can’t see the bell,”’ cried the short- 
sighted Mr. Gilbert. ‘I want to buy 
something.” 

* Setscentos diabos/ There’s some- 
body else at the retaguarda, too. Well, 
wait a moment. Business is business, 
whatever the hour.” 

On the lighting of the keyhole and 
drawing back of bolts, Mr. Gilbert was 
admitted. While he was proceeding 
to look round the shop, he was sur- 
prised to hear someone calling out at 
the back : 

“Now, then, old sleepy-head! If 
you want to make a fortune, just let me 
in.” 

“Have patience, Caramba!” ex- 
claimed the jeweller. “‘ Don’t break 
the door down.” 

On recognising the voice, Mr. Gil- 
bert’s inclination was to cut and run; 
but, reflecting that the jeweller would 
be certain to tell, he decided to stop. 
The meeting was equally embarrassing 
to both ; but Mr. Gilbert, as usual, put 
things straight. Going to Mr. Thomp- 
son, he smiled very genially and 
squeezed his hand. 

“The best we can do,”’ he ventured 
to suggest, “is to start afresh.” 

Mr. Thompson affectionately re- 
turned the squeeze. 

“Quite so, Gilbert. 
that myself.” 

Thus was effected a reconciliation 
honourable to both. 


I was thinking 


THE TRAGEDY OF SUCCESS. 

The following morning was bright 
and sunny. At the door of the church 
stool the Rev. Picking, smiling plea- 
santly, as bicycle after bicycle arrived 
in the gate and their riders dismounted. 
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Theugh every 


she has an 


one remem- fa We, exquisite 
bered the ir- , i. +_* brooch, from 
reverent haste Ome 3 \ya7 ‘A couple of 
with which he 3 — ~ Br ie Ca fools.’ ” 

had _ resigned | AY |. ( <2" 1XZ, » A ** How very 
his Chaplain- (4, | i ye : curious ! ” 
ship to the Uy , LE . io Lest I ap- 
Club, there : W/ Kp { vw pear to have 
was no ill- 6% ‘Uy tore any 
feeling. There \ reader astray 
was a cordial / y/ with regard 
shaking _ of to the bride- 
hands instead, groom, I will 
in which the parson united, and every- now be explicit: The British Vice- 
one appeared in the best of humour. Consul has, throughout this _his- 


Around the churchyard, the President 
and Treasurer strolled arm in arm. 

‘‘ T am intensely glad,”’ remarked the 
former, ‘‘ we were all mistaken.”’ 

“ Over-eagerness,”’ replied his com- 
panion, “I do assure you. My only 
motive for obtaining the casket was to 
present it to her in the name of the 
Club. I had gathered a clue to the 
approaching marri- 
age, and was bound 
to have it, fair 
means or foul. I felt 
that it would meet 
with the approval 
of everyone when a 
the truth was (is 
known.” tes So 

* Highly credit- 
able _ sentiments, 
too,’’ observed the 
President. ** In- 
stead of blaming, I 
must now admire 
you. Have you 
handed it in ?” 

“I went to the 
house, and _ pre- 
sented it to her in 
the name of all. 
Among her presents 


tory, been but acting “ gooseberry.” 
To him had the Chaplain first come for 
help, and from him obtained it. In 
consequence of this, it may be neces- 
sary to explain that it was the Chaplain, 
and not he, who was about to marry ; 
and it was he, and not the Chaplain, 
who was about to officiate. 

The ceremony was enacted at the 
British  Consu- 
late. 

Mr. Gilbert’ and 
Mr. Thompson were 
both of them pre- 
sent, with the inten- 
tion, it transpired, 
of helping them 
through. The first 
few moments were 
singularlyembarras- 
sing. To speak the 
truth, the  bride- 
groom was_ SuSs- 
picious of the rea- 
sons which had 
prompted these 
gentlemen to come, 
it being more 
usual for compara- 
tive strangers to at- 
tend in the church, 
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Mr. Gilbert, how- 
ever, soon ex- 
plained it. 

“We have 
come,” said he, 
“tobe the first to / 
congratulate you 
and your bride. 
Accept our best 
wishes for your 
future happi- 
ness.”’ ff 
Fora moment, | §// 
tears of grati- / 
tude flowed in 
the lady’s eyes, 
as, taking each 
of their hands 
in turn, she 
thanked them 
cordially. 

But Mr. Thompson found it difficult 
to fallinto line. He had not the advan- 
tage of that fluency in speech of his 
friend from Brazil; though, to do him 
justice, he was much improved, having 
picked up some nouns. He was think- 
ing of one when Mr. Gilbert interrupted. 

“ It’s past eleven.” 

** Yes,”’ said the British Vice-Consul, 
‘““T know it; and it’ll be past twelve 
before we’re through. I’ve lost the 
ink!” It is difficult to believe that a 
great romance may be momentarily 
obstructed by the want of ink. 

I dare not attempt to describe each 
detail of the bridal costume. I ven- 
ture only to give such an outline as 
may serve for men. Glancing at my 
note-book, I am able to affirm that the 
dress was white, with an arrangement 
of mosquito-netting hung from above, 
to keep off the flies, enveloping the 
most heavenly face on earth in a sug- 
gestion of fog. A spring of unassuming 
blossoms, gathered, I conjecture, from 
the bridegroom’s orchard, and possess- 
ing in consequence a sentimental value, 


was fastened to 
the top by a 
sparkling brooch. 

While the 
others searched 
for the missing 
ink-pot, and 
stared alter- 
nately, the 
wearer blushed. 
Turning to Mr. 
Gilbert, she de- 
manded sweetly : 
“Are you a 
fool ? ”’ 

‘Well, yes, I’m 
one of them.” 

“Its Very 
sweet of you.” 

‘* However did 
you guess ? ”’ he asked, as she blushed 
again ; on which Mr. Thompson blushed 
as well, and hid his face behind a 
cupboard door. 

When the ink was found, under the 
bridegroom’s hat, the ceremony was 
concluded. It was not a*very im- 
pressive affair, but resembled rather 
the despatching of baggage at a 
railway station; though it served its 
end. As soon as it was over, a crowd 
was discovered to be sitting without, 
many of the members, who were tired 
of sitting, having come from church. 

A procession of cyclists escorted the 
carriage as far as the porch; and 
surely there could have been no sight 
more droll than that which was afforded 
by the different vintages of their 
wedding hats; these recording the 
fashions in vogue in the years they were 
bought. 

Then followed sentiment and the 
bond of religion, which, in the eyes of 
the law, is quite unnecessary, yet felt 
so desirable by those concerned, if only 
to wipe out the unpoetic formalities of 
a British Consulate. 
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Those who had remained in the 
church meanwhile were all impatience. 
The inscriptions on the fly-leaf of every 
praver-book being learnt off by heart, 
they commenced tochatter. A rumour 
got about that Mr. Gilbert and Mr. 
Thompson were fighting a duel; and 
many of the men made a rush for the 
doorway to seize their bikes, anxious, 
if possible, to be in at the death. The 
ladies acted in a number of ways, 
some burying their faces in their gloves, 
and smelling their salts; others offer- 
ing little prayers to heaven for the 
safety and forgiveness of the two 
offenders. Many of the younger ones, 
having recently passed in the St. John’s 
course of ambulance, fainted at once ; 
while others of these started begging 
for pocket-handkerchiefs and tearing 
them to bits, for the purpose of con- 
structing 
certain 
three- cor- 
‘nered ban- 
da ges, 


plained. 
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** A PRECIPITOUS DESCENT, ENDING IN THE WATERS OF 
THE DOURO.” 


when folding would have done. Suddenly, however, 
a cheer was heard, and the carriage entered into the 
sanctity of the churchyard. Then all was ex- 


As the Dona Antonia walked up the aisle, she was 
declared by everyone to be a beautiful bride. Nor 


was there to be detected one single flash of jealousy 
among the exquisite orbs which were concentrated 
on her. 

Nothing was wanting to fill the members with a 
joy unheard of. Where envy and intrigue had 
once been rife, all was friendship. Mr. Gilbert and 
Mr. Thompson were now inseparable. The bone 
of contention being once removed, left them free 
for the exercise of a mutual admiration. More 
than one of the young men present, tottering on the 
brink of his affections before, fell precipitately down 
it when he saw the wedding. Glancing with looks 
of indescribable fondness, he heard but little of 
what the parson said; but, dreaming the sweetest 
dreams yet dreamt, he stood when the others stood, 
knelt when they knelt, and sat when they sat; 
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“ THE SCKIBE.” 


but his prayer-book remained un- 
opened throughout, and was so at the 
end. 

When the bride and bridegroom left 
the church again, an escort of bicycles 
followed as before. Wending their 
way to another sacred edifice, the happy 
couple were once more married, this 
time in accordance with Roman Catho- 
lic rites. Thus, thrice wedded, they 
were indeed united. 

Yet, in spite of all this inestimable 
gladness, there were two hearts sad. 

A member, whose observance of the 
Club regulations had been long pro- 
verbial, remembered the laws laid 
down with regard to the existence of 
his idol. Taking from his pocket a 
well-thumbed paper, while the organ 
was yet pealing, he read as follows :— 

‘** Rule No. 17.—That, as the pride of 
the Club is in the diversity of its 
casualties, its existence be dependent 
on tl.eir unfailing sequence. 

“Rule No. 18.—That in the lament- 
able event of all things running 
smoothly, thereby excluding topics of 
conversation in addition to the weather, 
the Club shall cease.”’ 

And while he was reading, his brain 
grew dizzy, and his eyes got dim. Sink- 


ing upon a hassock, without more ado 
he forthwith expired. 

Such were the peculiarly pathetic cir- 
cumstances attending the bursting of 
an affectionate heart. 

The President followed the company 
out. Withdrawing his bicycle from be- 
side a tombstone, he mechanically 
mounted. No longer was his erect and 
manly bearing the conspicuous feature 
it had been tillnow. Hanging his head 
down sorrowfully and dejectedly, he 
struggled along. Men passed by, and 
women stared at him, but never a sign 
of life he gave, except that his legs still 
moved. Passing by the turning to the 
Rua do Bom Successo, he came upon 
the summit of the Massarellos Hill, and 
glanced, for a moment, up the Campo 
Alegre. 

‘* There they go, then,” he murmured 
feebly; “‘all of them laughing, all of 
them happy. Little do they dream 
that the Club goes too. The dear old 
Club! The dear, dear Club!” Doting 
upon it, he lowered his head again, put 
his feet up, and prepared to coast. 

Such was the manner in which our 
noble leader willingly committed him- 
self to a precipitous descent, ending in 
the waters of the Douro below. 

And now that the sword of Fate has 
fallen, I destroy my pen, as becomes a 
scribbler who has been graciously per- 
mitted to relate these facts. All that 
became of the members after, riding in 
the wake of the nuptial chariot, needs 
no recording. All, I am grieved to 
confess, went well, conspicuously well. 
It is useless to deny it. Disastrously 
well ! 

Calling back to memory this most 
painful circumstance in the cycle of 
time, I am haunted with the conviction 
how superbly more historical would 
have been these pages had their tyres 
only burst. 

[THE END.] 
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By W. M. LETTS 


T the moment of adieux our 
A conventional expressions of 
regret are often deepened by a 
strangely serious pang at part- 
ing from even the least of our friends, 
and there is genuine earnestness in our 
wishes for a speedy reunion. For this 
reason we are often imprudent; we 
lay up a certain embarrassment for 
the future, when our feelings shall have 
cooled and the pang of parting been 
healed. 

This state of mind was a common one 
with Miss Una Kinshade. It gave her 
rare charm of manner, for her regret at 
parting from her friends was very 
genuine, and her promises to write, and 
invitations to them to visit her or write 
to her were delightfully effusive. 

Jerome Vane thought so as_ they 
stood together at her garden gate, 
lingering over the last words of good- 
bye. He, himself, spoilt worldling as 
he was, felt real regret in parting from 
the pretty, friendly girl. He had just 
heard all the details of her approaching 
departure. She was to visit her god- 
mother, an old lady with an impossible 
name who lived at an impossible place, 
and there was a chance that he might 
pay a visit there whilst Miss Kinshade 
was with her godmother. Such an 
opening to such an agreeable person 
ended in an obvious invitation to look 
her up, and Vane being her equal in 
enthusiastic friendliness, cordially ac- 
cepted. In the ordinary course of 
events these two agreeable people 
would have forgotten each other by 
nightfall, but perverse fate had regis- 
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tered their enthusiastic promises and 
arranged for their fulfilment. 


When Una Kinshade had been a 
month with Mrs. Moriarty at Bally- 
nahinch, Vane arrived at Rathpenny to 
stay for a fortnight with Colonel 
O’Shee. He had almost forgotten the 
existence of Miss Kinshade, until Mrs. 
O’Shee mentioned her name at lunch. 
After lunch she came to her guest with 
a doleful air. 

‘“T have to pay some calls on people 
who are unmitigatedly dull,’ she said. 
‘T really can’t ask you to accompany 
me ; you'd be too bored ; besides, they 
have never seen a real live author and 
dramatist, and I fear they would sub- 
ject you to lionization ; so what can 
you do in the meantime ? ”’ 

Vane looked out of the window over 
the wild, lovely landscape. Such a 
scene would have offered many a man 
the rare delight of solitude, but Vane, 
town bred as he was, did not delight 
in loneliness. 

“I might go over to Ballynahinch 
and look up Miss Kinshade,”’ he sug- 
gested. 

Mrs. O’Shee was obviously relieved. 

“Qh, do,” she answered brightly. 
‘* You'll see that dear old Mrs. Moriarty, 
who is the one typical Irishwomen I 
know. As a rule the Irish virtues are 
conspicuous in England and the stiff- 
ness and prudery of the Saxon are 
common in Ireland, but Mrs. Moriarty 
1s an Irishwoman ; genial, delightful. 
I do hope she'll be in. And Miss 
Kinshade is a charming girl.” 
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So Vane was glad he was to have the 
chance of visiting her. Having seen 
Mrs. O’Shee off on the car, he mounted 
his bicycle and set off for Ballynahinch. 
He found the sun hot, the wind in his 
face, and the hills long and tiring. 
Irish miles have a trick of doubling 
themselves. Vane was too epicurean 
to enjoy difficulties, and he was bad- 
tempered by the time he reached his 
destination ; but the sight of the old 
house amongst the trees brought com- 
fort to his heart. He pictured a cool 
drawing-room, afternoon tea, and 
pretty Miss Kinshade. He nursed 
these visions all the way up the ill- 
kept drive, then, at a sudden turn, he 
found himself in front of the house. 

From the library windows the drive 
could only be caught glimpses of, so 
even to a watchful eye Vane’s advent 
might not have been apparent; but 
Mrs. Moriarty and Una had eyes intent 
on other things till a moment before he 
reached the turn of the avenue. 

When Miss Kinshade visited her god- 
mother she usually found opportunity 
to display a fine decorative and re- 
formatory zeal, and came armed with a 
thousand utilitarian schemes for the 
management of house and grounds. 
Her youthful impetuosity ran riot in 
every corner of the ramshackle old 
house. She instituted landscape gar- 
dening, Japanese decorations, schemes 
for using up old tins and boxes, Morris 
embroideries, English methods of house- 
keeping, French cookery, sweet making, 
and all the other arts and crafts of the 
self-confident and rash young person. 
As for Mrs. Moriarty—she submitted. 
Bitterly as she railed against English 
tyranny and stupidity, she showed the 
common Irish desire to cultivate Eng- 
lish fashions; while abusing the op- 
pressor, she humbly asked enlighten- 
ment as to his ways. 

At this particular moment the house 
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was convulsed by Miss Kinshade’s zeal, 
and the ladies were dressed accordingly, 
for we must needs clothe ourselves 
according to the attitude of our minds. 
Una still wore a dressing-jacket, and 
her hair in a pigtail. She found this 
toilette appropriate to her busy mood. 
She was standing on a chair gilding a 
picture frame. Mrs. Moriarty, thank- 
ful for an excuse, clung lovingly to her 
morning garb, a quaint white cotton 
wrapper, not guiltless of tea-stains, 
whilst her, hair was pushed into a bright 
blue crochet net, such as had been the 
fashion in her girlhood. Her feet were 
encased in carpet slippers, and her 
hands were busy, for she was tidying 
up her silver cupboard. 

Not only did activity reign in the 
dining-room, but a certain pressure had 
been brought to bear on Mrs. Magrath, 
the red-haired general, to turn out the 
drawing-room, and this she was doing 
at the moment of Vane’s arrival. 

It so happened that as Vane turned 
the corner of the drive Mrs. Moriarty 
caught sight of him from the window. 
She waved her hands wildly, and 
appealed to her goddaughter. 

“°Tis a gentleman come to call, 
Una. What shall we do at all, at all ? 
I know Mrs. Magrath will show him in 
on the two of us!”’ And she fluttered 
about with distressed, uncertain move- 
ments. Then her saving sense of in- 
genuity came to the rescue. She 
caught the girl’s arm and pulled her 
into a small store-closet which opened 
out of the dining-room, but from which 
there was no other exit; it was small 
and dark, and there was scarcely room 
in it for the two ladies. 

“She'll tell him we’re out,” whis- 
pered the elder woman, as she listened 
cautiously at the crack of the door. 
But Mrs. Magrath was at that moment 
assuring Vane that they were in. 

She deposited a pail in the hall and 


met him unabashed. Never had Vane 
seen such a figure, for Mrs. Magrath 
had her skirt tucked up above a red 
petticoat, which displayed shoes seem- 
ingly so ancient that string was neces- 
sary to keep them together. But above 
all this her red face shone with cordial 
welcome. She beamed upon _ the 
visitor. 

‘* Step in, yer honour,”’ she exclaimed, 
in a voice which never knew modula- 
tion, “‘and plaze to march straight 
ahead to the dining-room, for I’m after 
givin’ a skirl round in the drawing- 
room.” 

She followed Vane to the door and 
announced him loudly to the empty 
room. 

“IT think your mistress is out,” said 
Vane. 

Mrs. Magrath stumped in after him. 

‘““Now where’s herself gone to?” 
she asked of some invisible power. 
‘*°Tis only half a minyit ago I’ve seen 
her in the hall. Och! she’s the 
cunnin’ one to git away wid herself.” 

The good woman, unconvinced by 
her mistress’s absence, gave a glance 
under the table and behind the sofa. 

“She'll not have gone far, yer 
honour,’ she declared, ‘for she’s 
only wearin’ her old bedgown and net, 
an’ she’d be. the quare one to go callin’ 
like that.” 

These confidences of Mrs. Magrath’s 
were quite audible to the ladies in the 
cupboard. At the mention of her net 
and bedgown, Mrs. Moriarty clutched 
Una’s arm. She was panting, for the 
day was hot and the air heavy with the 
scent of the store-room. 

‘Listen to the woman!” she whis- 
pered. ‘And who to goodness is the 
man ?” 

Una was trying to stifle her laughter. 

‘““He’s my very smartest acquaint- 
ance,” she returned. ‘“ Jerome Vane, 
the Jerome Vane, you know.”’ 
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They held their breath and listened, 
for Vane was protesting that he must 
go, and leaving messages, which, how- 
ever, Mrs. Magrath waved aside with a 
gesture of her big red hand. 

“Is it go?” she said, “and you 
afther comin’ all this way, an’ the 
misthress on’y tuk off for a minyit or 
so? Sit ye down, an’ be aisy. I'll 
just be wettin’ a taste of tay agin 
herself or Miss Oonagh turns up agin. 
Sit down a bit, yer honour. An’ it’s 
hot in the face you are. Miss Oonagh 
’ud have the life o’ me if I let you go off 
wid yourself ; she would, sir.”’ 

Mrs. Magrath beamed so kindly at 
Vane, and he was so very conscious 
that he was tired and hot, that his 
resolution wavered and he sat down. 
He hoped that Mrs. Moriarty’s Irish 
hospitality would forgive him. He 
was really tired, and anxious besides 
to see the object of his visit. 

Mrs. Magrath pushed some papers 
within his reach and then with a be- 
hignant air marched out of the room. 

The ladies in the cupboard exchanged 
terrified glances. They were in a state 
of siege so ludicrous that Una could 
scarcely repress her hysterical mirth. 
Mrs. Moriarty’s crimson face had at 
once a martial and strategic air as she 
peeped through the keyhole. Her un- 
welcome visitor, quite unconscious of 
her observing eye, was inspecting the 
room, looking carefully at the old silver 
in which it was so rich. He was a 
noted connoisseur, and there was appre- 
clation in the very set of his back as 
his gaze was turned towards the silver 
cupboard. Mrs. Moriarty observed 
this with approval, and she felt that 
she would be glad to make his acquaint- 
ance if only this impossible situation 
could be relieved. She hoped he might 
go into the garden, but Vane was 
absorbed in examining her books, and 
the force of her strong will did not reach 
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him through the cupboard door. Pre- 
sently Mrs. Magrath came in again. 

““ Now where’s herself got to ?”’ she 
ejaculated in a somewhat troubled 
voice. “ I’ve searched every cranny of 
the house, and there’s sorra a sign 0’ 
the pair o’ them ; the misthress is not 
so thin she’d get into a mousehole, 
eyther. Did you happin to see the 
taypot, yer honour ? ”’ 

Vane declared he had not done so. 

“Och! the ould villain, where 1s 
he ?”? She looked behind the sofa 
cushions and under the _ bookshelf. 
“°Tis the best taypot I want,” she 
said, “for the other one has the leg 
off, an’ there’s come a weeshy hole in 
the place. *Twas sittin’ on the hot 
oven it was when it happint; but it 
had no call to do that on me.”’ 

Mrs. Moriarty in her retreat listened 
to this unofficial confession with her 
mouth open. KReproof was impossible 
under the circumstances. 

“°Tis likely Miss Oonagh has the 
taypot crammed with somethin’ or 
other; she’s got these fine English 
notions of usin’ up the crockery for her 
bits of things,” explained the de- 
linquent. 

After this vague description she 
began a careful inspection of the room. 

At last, with a whoop of triumph, she 
sprang on a plush covered chair and 
snatched the teapot from a shelf, where, 
true to her prediction, it was standing, 
filled with ferns and flowers, its handle 
and spout concealed by greenery. 

“Ah! my fine gintleman,’” she 
addressed it, “the concait of you will 
be knocked out when there’s tay in 
your inside.” Then suddenly she 
turned to Vane with a sympathetic 
smile. ‘“‘ Yourself and Miss Oonagh 
will be great friends, yer honour ? ” 

Her manner combined cordiality and 
deference in a rare degree, for at inter- 
vals she dropped him a curtsey. 


‘ Er—yes,” he answered vaguely, 
feeling confused by the gleam in his 
interlocutor’s bright eye. As 

‘** An’ why wouldn’t you be?” she 
asked. ‘“‘ Miss Oonagh is as fine a 
young lady as any I’ve ever met, 
though I’ve been in a dozen big houses, 
so I have, an’ I never met a plainer 
girl than Miss Oonagh in one of them.” 

Una was listening very attentively 
to this discussion of herself ; there was 
the dramatic excitement of not knowing 
what Mrs. Magrath might not say ; 
where destiny offered her the strings of 
two lives to pull, it was very likely she 
would pull them with more vigour than 
discretion. 

‘* Plain ? ” echoed Vane, “ but every- 
one thinks Miss Kinshade unusually 
well endowed with beauty.” _* 

‘* Sinsible is what I mane, sir. ’Tis 
surprisin’ she’s not married by now; 
you’d think there’d be someone afther 
her, and her wid the little bit of money, 
too.” 

‘“’You must leave her time to pick 
and choose,’ Vane suggested. 

‘* Well, it’s not pickin’ much you are, 
when you grow old, or my name would 
not be Magrath,” said the bearer of 
that name with a slight chuckle. 

‘“But Miss Kinshade has scarcely 
that difficulty yet,” he interrupted. 

‘Well, I fancy she’s not quite so 
young as she looks, yer honour.” 

Una rustled indignantly in the cup- 
board, a biscuit tin fell with a crash, 
but Mrs. Magrath did not heed it. 
She was giving Vane a brief descrip- 
tion of her early and complicated love 
affairs, which she had concluded in a 
blaze of glory at the wake of the late 
lamented Magrath. Then she began 
looking around her for the cake. 

‘““There’s a taste o’ cake some- 
where,” she remarked; “ maybe it’ll 
be in the cupboard.” 

She went to the door and tried it, but 
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it resisted all her efforts to open it, and 
supposing that her mistress had the 
key, she departed. 

The prisoners in the cupboard, ner- 
vous and hot as they were, were deter- 
mined to protract the siege to any 
length rather than betray their absurd 
position. Vane himself was almost on 
the point of departure, when a pattering 
of feet was heard in the hall and an 
urbane little terrier trotted in. With 
the pertect, if critical, courtesy of dog- 
hood he greeted the visitor, bestowing 
a minute inspection on his boots, but 
proving his appreciation by a muzzle 
thrust into Vane’s hand. 

Vane, with all his assumed cynicism 
concerning his fellow men, was a de- 
voted lover of dogs. He knew that a 
dog likes tickling under his forelegs and 
firm patting on his shoulders; he 
knew the jokes a dog best appreciates, 
so he spent some minutes in consolidat- 
ing his friendship with Mrs. Moriarty’s 
terrier; then the dog began to show 
signs of restlessness. He sniffed around 
the room, finally pausing at the cup- 
board door, where he stood and wagged 
his tail. He put his nose down and 
sniffed again ; then he turned to Vane 
with a mute but polite request that the 
door might be opened. 

Vane, always ready to help anyone, 
more especially a dog, rose by in- 
stinct to open the door. He turned 
the handle at an unguarded moment, 
when Mrs. Moriarty had let go her hold 
on the door-knob. 

The door flew open and the visitor 
faced his heated and horrified hostesses. 
For several seconds in absolute silence 
they stared at each other. Mrs. 
Moriarty in her wrapper and net, Miss 
Kinshade in her dressing-jacket, stood 
and looked at Vane so neat and so 
trim, and always so self-poised, but 
now confused even to the point of 
blushing. He had nothing to say. 
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Consternation held him in leash. It 
seemed as if the spell would never 
break, as if they must stare at each 
other till nightfall, but at last Mrs. 
Moriarty broke it. She came out of the 
store-closet with an engaging smile, her 
net rakishly awry. 

** Ah, Mr. Vane,”’ she said, with out- 
stretched hand, ‘‘ I'am delighted to see 
you. Yes, I know you are Mr. Vane; I 
have heard of you from Una. I’m so 
glad you have called and so glad that 
we were in. I hope you have not been 
waiting long.” 

Vane rose to his part instantly. He, 
too, had histrionic power. He pro- 
tested that Mrs. Magrath and Jerry had 
looked after him most kindly. He con- 
fessed a connoisseur’s inspection of the 
treasures of the room. He greeted the 
well-nigh hysterical Una with easy 
pleasure, and pretended to take no heed 
of her hurried departure from the room. 

When the girl, in one of her prettiest 
summer dresses, came back to the 
dining-room, Vane and: her godmother 
were deep in an animated, even a 
brilliant conversation. Vane, indeed, 
had entirely forgotten the antiquated 
tea-stained wrapper, the wild hair, the 
odd blue net; he only observed a 
charming and witty woman who had 
shone in the mid-century society of 
Dublin and London. There was some- 
thing of the grand seigneur about the 
man which answered to the grande 
dame of Mrs. Moriarty. Una listened 
in astonished silence. She had not been 
born in the days when conversation 
was an art. 

When Mrs. Magrath brought in tea 
she evinced, by look and manner, un- 
qualified surprise, but Vane avoided 
her eye, and Mrs. Moriarty caught it 
and expressed so much in one glance 
that her handmaiden went out meekly 
and silently. 


The call was a long one; Vane 
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would have accepted his hostess’s in- 
vitation to stay to dinner, but his 
promise to Mrs. O’Shee compelled him 
to refuse. There was a pretty de- 
ference in the way in which he kissed 
Mrs. Moriarty’s hand at departure. By 
some subtle change it made the old 
cotton wrapper a Royal robe and 
the queer net a crown, and Mrs. 
Moriarty had once been a queen of 
society. 

Una accompanied him down the 
avenue, but Vane still kept up his rile 
in this impromptu act. He would give 


her no opening for laughter or explana- 
tion. He knew the one would be end- 
less and the other impossible. 

‘“Do come over again,” said the 
effusive Miss Kinshade, “ but ’’—this 
with a new prudence—* just drop us 
a line before you come.” 

She went back to the house, and, 
lying on the sofa, laughed her fill. 

‘* That, my child,” said Mrs. Moriarty 

‘was a situation which only skill could 
save. I have the skill, so I saved it. 
Now I shall go and speak to Mrs. 
Magrath.” 


THE. LESSON 


BY ANNIE Q. CARTER 


There was once in Far Japan 
A little yellow man; 
He went his way demurely— 
His motto, ‘Slow but surely,” 
And his confidant a fan 
In Japan. 


He came fighting tor Japan— 
The little yellow man— 
His enemies derisive 
Declared—they were decisive— 
“ He was safe behind his fan 
In Japan!” 


OF THE FAN 


But they said—in Far Japan— 
‘Our little yellow man 
Has listen’d without speaking, 
To secrets worth the keeping, 
As he plicd his silent fan 


17? 


In Japan! 
Will he—back in Far Japan, 
That little yellow man— 


When happy with his geisha, 
And extra slice of Asia, 


Guard the lesson of his fan 


In Japan ? 
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THE BLACK 


SERGEANT 


By ROBERT AITKEN 


Illustrated by Otto Hagborg 


HON MACLEAN was a Mull 

( man,and Muil, as any passing 

Scot will tell you, breeds men 

to its own liking. Stark and 

dour is the race that has its heritage 

in the rainy island, cot or castle as 

may hap, but the blood that runs in 
its veins is quick blood. 

Once, very long ago, what time the 
remnant of the great Armada was 
drifting to destruction down the Scot- 
tish coast, there came to Mull, the 
jetsam of a single wreck, certain of the 
Queen’s enemies, black-browed Spanish 
nobles, escaped from the sea, so broken 
in body and spirit that they stayed 
there. 

There are dark men in Mull to-day, 
and black-eyed, smiling women whose 
faces speak of Seville and the sun; of 
these was Chon Maclean. 

Blue blood breeds discontent of small 
surroundings, and Chon, the cottar’s 
son, wearying of the peaceful life and 
lean prosperity of his father’s holding, 
took ship one summer’s day across the 
Firth of Lorne as far as the great 
township of Oban. The blood that 
was in him answered to the bugles he 
heard there when the White Watch 
marched through recruiting, and, of set 
and stubborn purpose, he ‘listed for a 
soldier, leaving behind him, across the 
water, sorrowing hearts and a sad 
house. 

Chon Maclean the elder and Moira 
his wife mourned their lost lad as one 
dead, and the neighbours shook their 
grey heads at sound ot young Chen's 


name; there are few fortunes to be 
made by beat of drum. 

Only the lass Mairi at the Long Croft 
in Glenforsa had a good word for the 
prodigal, and she, to be sure, had 
reason for that, or the ring she carried 
on a ribbon round her neck told no true 
story. She would hear no ill spoken of 
the absent, and the sturdy smacksman 
from Salen and Lochdonhead, who were 
her father’s constant visitors, soon 
learned the foolishness of decrving a 
distant rival. Mairi had a Mull tongue 
in her head—one side for a friend, the 
other somewhat sharp—and no man 
came about the croft altogether for old 
Macdonald’s sake, nor one but would 
gladlv have given English gold for the 
silver token the lass wore so faithfully ; 
but no one of them put the matter to 
test unless you would take count of 
big, slow-witted North-countryman 
from Assynt, who was shortly in such 
haste to make sail that he all but 
finished his course on the black rocks 
by the lighthouse of Ardnamurchan ; 
after which he traded eastwards only 
and came no more to Mull. 

The others, as time went by, lost 
heart and found happiness elsewhere, 
so that Mairi was left alone with her 
father; for other company she had 
the silver ring and certain memories, 
the which sufficed her. 

Chon Maclean, man of Mull, was no 
mean soldier, and by the time the last 
of his sweetheart’s suitors had gone 
sadly down the glen, he had come to be 
Colour-Sergeant John Maclean, of the 
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White Watch, a man thought well of 
by his regiment. 

There was a little hoard of golden 
sovereigns in a safe place under the 
thatch of an old farm-cottage looking 
across the Sound to Ardtornish ; ‘‘ from 
the soldier for the old folk,’ said a 
rough scrawl in the Gaelic hidden away 
beside them. “For the soldier him- 
self,” said the old folk tremulously. 
They became no abler with the years, 
the two of them, but would still live 
decent hard-working lives, beholden to 
no one; they treasured the tokens of 


their lad’s love, and never grudged the . 


toil that left the little hoard intact 
against his home-coming; dour folk 
they are in Mull, and very purposeful. 

It fell out, in time, that the White 
Watch, its tour of foreign service 
written red in history, was ordered 
home, and marched through falling 
snow one winter’s day up the High 
Street, past St. Giles, to the old Castle 
" of Edinburgh. Black, brown or red 
were the faces of the men, according as 
the sun had fired them, but all were 
pinched with the unaccustomed cold. 

Colour-Sergeant John Maclean, 
swinging along with his company, got 
as many smiles and sweet looks by the 
way as may be good for a young, un- 
married man; but he heeded none of 
them until a lassock in the High Street, 
happed about in a plaid of the true 
Maclean tartan, called out above the 
cheering as he passed— 

“My word, but look at the black 
sergeant !”’ then he glanced back over 
his shoulder hurriedly, and muttered a 
‘““ Dhia gletdh sinn /” shivering as he 
did so. 

His work over, he found his way to 
the sergeants’ mess, walking straight 
up to the mirror over the fireplace to 
look long and fixedly at the face that 
confronted him there; it was truly of 
a sun-scorched blackness, and gave 


good reason to the street-lass for her 
cry; but the Mull man was ill-pleased— 
as who would not be ? 

It is a dreich home-coming in com- 
pany with the Black Sergeant—whom 
the Lowland regiments lightly call 
Death. Chon shivered again as he 
looked in the mirror, despite the roaring 
fire before him. 

If you have studied the regimental re- 
cords of the White Watch you know 
well that Colour-Sergeant John Maclean 
was never one that feared to. look 
death in the face, and that laughing, as 
the men of his company could tell. His 
name had been high upon the Black 
Sergeant’s roster any time these ten 
years past, and he had waited the 
roll-call with a light heart. It had not 
occurred to him that the name of Chon 
Maclean might be spoken as loudly in 
the High Street of Edinburgh as in 
bullet-searched nullah or cholera-swept 
cantonment, and the nearness together 
of joy and sorrow unnerved him, so 
that he stood before the mess-room fire 
shaking, a cold hand on his heart. 
Cailleach’s tale or gospel truth it is ill 
to shake a Mull man in his belief. 

Once settled down in garrison there 
was furlough in plenty for the White 
Watch, and one of the first to go was 
Colour-Sergeant John Maclean. He 
drove in state to the station, taking 
train for Oban, where he arrived late on 
a wet and very cold night. He had 
no mind, however, to spend in an inn 
the hours of waiting for the morning 
boat, and he passed the time pacing 
the esplanade, trying to make out the 
black bulk of Mull across the Firth 
through the driving rain. He had sent 
no word of his coming—that was to be 
a quick pleasure for those who waited— 
and he was eaten up with fierce im- 
patience to reach his home. 

It was an ill-looking soldier that 
stumbled up the gangway on to the 
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steamer in the early morning, but a hot 
breakfast put heart into him, and the 
warmth from the big red funnels dried 
the wet greatcoat he wore, so that he 
did not altogether perish in the damp 
cold of the Firth of Lorne. He even 
looked cheerfully towards the looming 
coast-line that was creeping in, ghostly- 
wise, out of the mist ahead, and he 
sniffed contentedly the salt breath of 
the Sound as the leaden spray rose in 
the wind and washed the decks. 
Lismore was wrapped in a white 
blanket of cloud, but 
a stray gleam of sun- 
shine showed him the 
lighthouse on Eileen 
Musdile. Duart was 
a dull mass in the 
distance, but by the 
time the steamer was 


off Craignure, the 
mist had altogether 
broken and the shores 
of Mull shone all 
emerald under Dun | 


da Ghaoithe 
Creagah Mohr. | 

Chon had no eyes 
that morning for the 
Morven men on Loch 
Aline pier; all his 
interest was centred 
upon a far-off cottage 
by Fishnish Bay, and 
when he could see the thin blue reck 
of the peat curl upward from its 
chimney-top his head drooped forward 
wearily, but his heart was glad. 

The big steamer thundered across the 
Sound to Salen, and he gathered his 
belongings mechanically. They felt 
strangely burdenso:ne, and his head 
swam as he stopped over them; but 
he was first across the gangway. 

There were few foik about the water- 
side so early, but such as there were 
nad a warm welcome for Chon Maclean. 
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The steamer’s people learned too late 
the fame of the quiet man in kilt and 
greatcoat, but as the ropes were cast 
off again, they raised a round of cheers 
that to some extent atoned for any 
former lack of cffusion, while the 
Salen men, not to be outdone by 
strangers, overwhelmed the home- 
comer with their attentions. 

Chon’s heartfelt wish to slip away 
and win quietly back to his own, un- 
noticed, was lightly set aside by the 
gathering that flocked to the pierhead 
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‘* HE LEAPT FROM THE MOVING CART, FORGETFUL OF THE CkOWD.” 


at word of his coming; it was but 
fitting he should reach home in state, 
and, despite his protests, effective 
measures were taken to that end. A 
man whose name had figured, often and 
honourably, in the Oban Times 1s no 
longer his own master in such matters. 
With the coming of the piper Chon felt 
that to argue longer would be breath 
wasted; so he took his seat in the 
pony-cart provided for him, and the 
procession, marshalled by the bell-man 
and headed by the first piper of Mull, 
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set off in proper order along the shore | 


road. 

Colour-Sergeant John Maclean bit 
his lip to steady himself. and he took 
off his greatcoat, for the sun was warm- 
ing him; at sight of the medal-riband 
on the breast of the King’s scarlet, 
another long, throaty checr broke forth, 
and the pipes struck up the Salute. 

From each cottage and farmstead, 
by the way, the inmates turned out 
hastily ; the men to swell the column, 
the women to wave shawls and ker- 
chiefs as it went steadily by. Chon 
Maclean, man of Mull, called back 
usky thanks to all the greetings that 
met him, and the owners of the names 
he spoke felt the blood stir warm round 
their hearts at sound of his voice. He 
was no longer the scapegrace son of olc 
Chon of the Fishnish, but a seasoned 
man of war, one who had gone down 
into dark places at his country’s call. 
The men and women of Mull are not 
forgetful, be it for good or evil. 

At last they caught sight of the 
steading where the old man and his 
wife awaited the happiness they lived 
for, and such a shout rent the air, and 
such a triumphant skirl did the pipes 
send forth, that the two indwellers ran 
forth from their doorway in wild alarm. 
Not twice in a lifetime will you hear 
such sounds at Fishnish. 

Moira Maclean, her hand on_ her 
heart, was the first so see the gleam 
of scarlet in the sunshine, and with a 
little, crooning cry she ran forward ; 
old Chon followed her more sedately, as 
became an elderly man of Mull, but he 
was trembling. 

Colour-Sergeant John Maclean, at 
sight of the old couple, leaped from the 
moving cart, forgetful of the crowd as 
of the chill that ran in his blood. He 
passed the screaming pipes at the rush, 
and in a moment was folded close in the 
arms of a weary old dame who, mother- 


wise, sobbed her welcome against his 
broad shoulder. 

The procession halted while old 
Chon, with a shake in his voice, spoke 
warm words to the wanderer, then, 
with an arm to each of the old ones, 
the tall Mull soldier entered into his 
home. 

As he crossed the doorstep there was 
the whisk of a petticoat down the 
passage that led ben the house, and 
Chon looked inquiringly at the mother. 
The old woman hesitated for a moment, 
and the soldier laughed softly. 

‘You will pe hafing a maid now to 
help in the croft ?”’ he said, remem- 
bering with content the little dole of 
gold he had spared to make up for the 
absence of his own strong arms. 

It was the old man who replied, 
smiling— 

“Aye, aye, Chon, lad; we will pe 
hafing a maid with us now—a maid to 
help in the croft. And why not, if the 
poor girl’s father iss dead, and she hass 
no one else to look to—no at one all.” 

** And Mairi, mother ¢ ”’ 

“Mairi? Mairi? Iss it Mairi Mac- 
donald you will pe meaning, Chon ? ”’ 
the old man broke in; “ put will you 
not pe gifing the goot-day to our lass 
that helps on the ——”; old Chon 
struggled as one who savours a rich 
jest, as a young maid stood in the door- 
way regarding with blushing goodwill 
the two old people and their stalwart 
son; young Chon looked but for a 
moment, and ran again. 

Moira, his mother, caught at her 
lad’s arm with a last little sob, for it is 
ill to feel that another woman stands 
between you and your son. But Mairi, 
Mairi Macdonald, she was a happy lass 
that day. 


Tobermory is a fine place, but Chon 
Maclean did not think so when he was 
carried there feet foremost. He had 
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begged leave to die in his own home, 
but an angry doctor had forbidden him 
to die either there or elsewhere, and 
Chon, soldierlike, was for carrying out 
orders. 

He was making what fight for life he 
might, in a hired cottage beside the 
doctor’s house, against an enemy known 
by an evil-sounding name; but. he 
cared little for names, knowing well that 
the Black Sergeant had laid his icy 
finger upon him, and that he stood 
warned for the Last Parade. 

He was not ill-pleased to answer to 
the roll-call, 
there amongst 
his kin, when 
he | remem- 
bered how 
often he had 


been passed 
over in 
strange, far- 


away places. 
It was good 
that he had 
been allowed 
to see the old 
man and the 
mother again 
—and Mairi, 
who wore a 
gold ring in 
place of the | 
silver token she had been so taithful 
to; Mairi, who twice a week tramped 
twenty miles to call for news of the 
Mull man. 

Old Chon and his wife, at Fishnish, 
dumbly bided the will of God, groping 
together in the well-worn Book for 
courage to live. 

It had been early spring when Chon 
came home, and it was early summer 
when the old woman gathered bog- 
myrtle to lay away in the folds of the 
scarlet tunic that was her soldier son’s. 
She had seen Chon on his sick-bed and 


“THIS TIME SHE WAS ANGRY, AND TOLD THE MOTHER.” 
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he had told, in a weak whisper, of the 
call laid upon him. She felt, after all, 
that great joy had been hers, and if, 1n 
place of a wedding, there must be a 
burying, is it not often so in the world ? 
Nor did old Chon seek to disturb her 
dumb acquiescence in the order ot 
things—the Highland superstition, born 
of mist and mountain, ran quick in his 
blood as in his son’s. Even Mairi had 
little to say when the irate doctor 
urged her to hold out her strong young 
arms to the man who was passively 
going out with the tide. She would 
have poured 
out her heart’s 
blood to save 
him, but could 
find no words 
to speak in 
the hushed 
room where 
the man lay 
patiently 
waiting the 
a p proaching 
call. 

The doctor 
was in de- 
spair. He 
growled to the 
nursing -sister 
in charge, 
fuming up and 
down the. passage. “It’s worse than 
nonsense. The man’s determined he 
must die simply because some fool in 
the street mentioned the Black Ser- 
geant in his hearing. The Black Ser- 
geant, indeed! A man with his con- 
stitution might pull through if he 
chose, but—well, it’s too bad, upon 
my word!” and the indignant man 
went off scowling on one of his neveT- 
ending rounds. 

Now, Sister Mary was from the main- 
land of Lorne, but she had been long 
in Mull and had a very kindly fecling 
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towards the strong, silent people of the 
Island. Chon’s case was one of many ; 
she had but too often come across simi- 
lar cases of blind submission to the 
supposed decree of fate. She f.owned 
as she closed the door behind the 
doctor and went back to her patient. 
Finding him asleep, she stole ten pre- 
cious minutes to go to the Post Office 
by the quay and send away a telegram 
which said :— 

** Campbell, Kyle, by Oban (mounted 
messenger). -Will you come over at 
once to do something for me.—M.”’ 

Five minutes after the Oban steamer 
landed the early arrivals at Tobermory 
Pier, an impatient young man in a wet 
suit of Harris tweeds was asking at the 
cottage door for Sister Mary. He was 
eager to receive her orders that he 
might the sooner carry them out. When 
he heard what it was she wanted, he 
tured quickly and made to depart. 
He was back again, however, before 
the door was closed upon him, 
saying— ; 

“PVH do it—Ill do it! Make it a 
month, Mary, and I'll do it.” 

But the grey-eyed Sister demurely 
said— 

‘* Not one month, Alec; but maybe 
two,” and the young man rushed away 
wildly. 

It was soon after this that Mairi, 
forbidden the sick-room, began to feel 
the need of her absent lover very 
bitterly, for one or two of the lads had 
begun to come about the cottage at the 
Fishnish again ; not bad-hearted lads 
were they, but Mairi was a likely lass, 
and now that her father was dead and 
the man who had so long stood in their 
way was minded to leave her also, 
where was the harm in showing that 
they, too, could wait faithfully. 

Never had the work of the croft been 
lighter with so many willing hands to 
Nelp, and that was well; but there was 


a newcomer amongst them, a game- 
keeper from Lorne, very English-away 
and not to be denied in his wooing for 
all the black looks of the Mull lads and 
the mourning of the household for him 
that was passing. 

Mairi would have none of him, at any 
rate, and had aye the head turned aside 
while he sat by the ingle and smoked 
with old Chon, who found him a like- 
able lad and was not averse to his com- 
pany. One night, too, some of the 
younger men from Salen, hot at his 
persistent presence, had such speech 
with him as would have daunted any 
but a determined lover; him it only 
hardened in his purpose, and the next 
day, sickle in hand, among the grain, 
he asked Mairi to marry him. 

She, the tear in her eye, answered 
him straightly “No,” and the work 
went on in silence, but that night he 
sat late by the fireside and spoke of 
young Chon, a thing he had not yet 
done. 

‘* A fine man, the Sergeant,” he said, 
“and a pity it is that Mull should lose 
him; but what must be, will be, and 
the ones that are left are those to be 
pitied.” 

Mairi, sewing by the lamp in the 
window, wondered to hear him, but he 
took no note of her, save that in the 
morning he asked her again if she would 
not have him when the other should be 
gone. 

This time she was angry, and told 
the mother of how the young stranger 
would take the place that was her son’s ; 
and the mother, going out to him in 
the field, said— 

“Let the lass be, for she wears my 
son’s ring and should be his.”’ 

The fair fellow spoke the old woma 
softly— : 

‘* But what is the use,” he said, “ of 
wearing the ring of a dead man ? Chon 
Maclean, your son, is a good man, but 
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he is no longer of us, and the girl will 
be mine in time.” 

The two women, the young and the 
old, took counsel together, and next 
morning set out afoot early, and the 
young man worked alone on the croft, 
smiling. 

Colour-Sergeant John Maclean was 
very far spent. There was talk of a 
gun-carriage and the opening of a plot 
in Tobermory graveyard, and the 
volunteers were drilling at the Reverse 
Arms, and the long, slow pace that 
follows the 
dead ; it is not 
every day 
they bury a 
soldier in 
Mull. 

Two men 
stood near the 
open window 
of the cottage 
beside the 
LOE UGir’s 
house; they 
were talking 
together over- 
loudly. 

“And will 
it be true,” 
said one, 
“that Mairi 
is like to take 
up with the 
fair stranger ? ” 

“It may well be,” the other made 
answer, “for he is never away from 
the Fishnish; but what matter now, 
when the poor lad here is almost 
gone?” 

Chon Maclean, lying silent within, 
heard these words, and the heart in 
him stirred quickly. Sister Mary, sit- 
ting by the fireplace, was watching him. 

“Ts there anything you wish for ? ”’ 
she asked. | 

‘““ Aye, Miss Mary,” said Chon in the 


‘‘* 1 WILL RISE OUT OF THIS PED, AND PREAK EVERY PONE IN THAT 
MAN’S popy.’ ” 
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whisper that was left him; “I would 
pe thankful to see the lass Mairi again, 
| 

‘Tf it is Mairi Macdonald you mean, 
that will be easy, for she was here this 
morning. I'll ask Doctor Ramsay to 
find her for you.” 

The doctor came bustling in at the 
word. He came over to Chon’s bed- 
side, smiling cunningly. 

** Aye, lad,”’ said he, “‘ and you were 
asking for the lass Mairi, were you ? 
Well, well! When a man is getting 

better he can 

surely see a 
ace ee oe ee visitor that 
| has been so 
(Mh often to ask 
~ wi for him.” 

Chon looked 
bewildered, 
and the doc- 
tor went to 
seek Mairi, 
whom he 
speedily 
found without 
looking — fur- 
ther than his 
own _ study. 
He winked to 
himself as he 
walked back 
with her, but 
he soon grew 
grave again. 

‘It’s his last chance,”’ he said, below 
his breath, frowning. 

Mairi went in alone, and _ tiptoed 
over to the bed wherefrom_ the 
gaunt, enfeebled soldier was _ eye- 
ing her wistfully. She knelt down 
tremblingly and took a hot hand in 
hers. 

‘“Oh, Chon, Chon!” was all she 
could say. 

Chon looked at her long and search- 
ingly. ‘‘Iss it true, Mairi,” he said 
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slowly, “ what they will pe telling me 
apout the fair one ? ”’ 

Mairi broke into stormy weeping, but 
Sister Mary remained without and dia 
not check her. 

‘*T do not know what they haf told 
you, Chon,” she sobbed, ‘‘ put it iss 
true that the tall, fair man will haf been 
asking me—and oh, Chon, if you will 
not come back to me, what am I tosay 
to one that will not take no?” 

The sick man’s face flushed. ‘ Put I 
will rise off this ped, and preak efery 
pone in that man’s pody !”’ whispered 
Chon Maclean, of Mull. 

He said no more than that, but 
Mairi went away comforted, and, when 
Moira and she got back to their home, 
said ‘‘No”’ for the third time to the 
man of Lorne. 

Next morning a marvellous improve- 
ment was recorded on the chart hanging 
over the sick-bed in Tobermory, and 


the volunteers ceased the practice of. 


reversing arms. 

Mull men are dour, but the young 
gamekeeper from Lorne showed himself 
no whit behind them in steadfastness. 
The other lads dropped away quietly as 
Chon grew stronger rapidly. His visits 
ceased only when the Black Sergeant 
was pronounced, by the cheery doctor, 
to be quite beyond the reach of any 
relapse and almost ready to be re- 
moved to his own home. 

Then a breathless young man in 
Harris tweeds turned up once more at 
the cottage in Tobermory, urgently 
demanding speech of Sister Mary. 
Doctor Ramsay, whom he button-holed 
in the doorway, eyed him friendly-wise 
and nodded knowingly. He was not 
acquainted with the young man, but 
he met his impatient questions with the 
enigmatic remark— 

“Tf you will take my advice, my 
friend, you will leave Mull to-day— 
unless vou want the Black Sergeant to 
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catch you up. I can’t hold him back 
much longer.” 

Alec Campbell laughed. 
ready to leave,” said he, 
ever = 

Sister Mary, coming along the pas- 
sage, heard him, and blushing, put a 
finger to her lips; so the young man, 
seeing her, sprang forward, leaving the 
doctor tapping the ground with his 
stick and looking none too well pleased, 
for Doctor Ramsay judged, by this and 
by that, that sooner or later he would 
be losing his best nurse. 

He danced at her wedding, for all 
that, and with none other than Mairi 
herself, the wedded wife of Chon 
Maclean, the Black Sergeant of Mull. 
With the other Mary, once Sister Mary, 
he would willingly have trod the floor 
also, but that the bridegroom, Alec 
Campbell, of Kyle, captain of Militia 
and a very hasty man to boot, was 
neither to hold nor to bind till he and 
his bride should be started for the 
foreign lands that were to make their 
honeymoon. 

‘** Man, Campbell,” said the doctor in 
a grizvous voice, “ but you'll have to 
settle down a bit now you’re married. 
No more ploys with other lasses! I 
wonder you can look the Black Ser- 
geant between the eyes!” 

Sister Mary laughed in his face. 
‘** Ah, Doctor,” she said, “is it you that 
would put me out of conceit with the 
husband I took to pleasure you !”’ 

‘“ Here’s gratitude for you!” cried 
Captain Campbell. ‘‘ The life I led, 
too, and the risks I ran when I became 
a gamekeeper—to please Sister Mary! 
But here’s the Sergeant himself.” 

Chon Maclean gripped his hand for 
godspeed, and wrung it hard. His 
heart was warm to this gamekeeper of 
Lorne, but the Scots dumbness gripped 
him, and the newly-wedded couple 
were driven away in a storm of cheers 
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By ELEANOR FARJEON 


Illustrated by A. R. Holreyd 


HE little French Clock ticked 

| away in a lively fashion on the 
mantelpiece, and the Grand- 
father Clock ticked solemnly 

and slowly as he stood sentinel against 
the wall. A great many things in that 
elegant room came from France as well 
as the little clock on the mantelpiece. 
Once it had been an old-fashioned 
room; but gradually the ancient fur- 
niture, so queer and out-of-date, had 
been replaced by dainty trifles of 
modern manufacture, and very few 
traces remained to tell that the room 
had ever been other than what it now 
was. The Grandfather Clock was one 
of these traces. He was quite out of 
keeping with his surroundings, and yet, 
for some reason or other, when the 
French Clock came into the room, the 
Grandfather Clock did not go out of it. 
The French Clock looked down on 
the Grandfather Clock—from a mental 
point of view, of course; for if she 
wished to see his face, she was obliged 
to look up. One of the points of 
superiority on which the little foreigner 
prided herself was that, owing to cer- 
tain up-to-date improvements in her 
mechanism, she was enabled to talk as 
much as she pleased whenever she 
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pleased; whereas the Grandfather 
Clock, being of old-fashioned make, 
only possessed the power of speech 
while striking the hour of twelve. You 
must understand, however, that he 
struck the hour in very leisurely 
fashion ; and as Time seems longer to 
clocks than to anyone else, he had con- 
trived, for some while past, to hold a 
nocturnal conversation of considerable 
duration with his young companion. 

The French Clock had already struck 
twelve. When she struck the hour she 
did so quickly, sharply, and with a 
musical tinkle which she considered far 
superior to the method of the Grand- 
father Clock. He invariably prefaced 
his announcement with a series of 
mysterious internal rumblings and 
grumblings. 

“That is a stupid way of doing 
things,” she remarked aloud to the 
chandelier. There was no reply, be- 
cause the chandelier had gone out for 
the night, and everything else in the 
room was asleep. Clocks never go to 
sleep, you know, or they could not 
attend to their business. 

“That is a stupid way of doing 
things,’ repeated the French Clock. 
‘He takes so long about it that it is 
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almost one before he has _ finished 
saying twelve. Ah, there he is at 
last !”” 

One ! 

““Good evening,” said the. French 
Clock. ‘* You’re slow; I struck twelve 
ten minutes ago.” 

‘“ Perhaps I am rather behind the 
times,” replied the Grandfather Clock, 
with an air of dignified humility. 

‘Behind the times!’ repeated the 
French Clock shrilly. “I should say 
so! Why, even Jane’s watch keeps 
better time than you do—a mere watch, 
and a silver one at that!” 

“TI am very sorry,” said the Grand- 
father Clock. “It is not my fault. 
I have not been regulated for years.” 

‘Ah, well, it’s what we must all 
come to,” replied the French Clock, 
sympathetically. ‘“ Your day is over-- 
if you ever had a day!” 

** Yes,’ said the Grandfather Clock, 
in answer to the inquiring tone of his 
companion, “I have had my day, but 
. that was many years ago, when life 
was a more leisurely affair than it 1s 
now. This room was very different 
then.” He glanced around with a 
sigh. 

** Tell me about it,”’ said the other. 
“Tam perishing of ennut, and it will 
pass away the time. What used to 
occurhere? Exciting scenes, no doubt, 
for it was in the days of romance and 
duelling. How delightful it must have 
been! Like living in a novel.” 

Two ! 

‘* There wasn’t any duelling—at least, 
I never saw any,” said the Grandfather 
Clock, solemnly, ‘‘ nor any romance.” 

‘* What!’ cried the French Clock, 
her voice rising to shrillness in her 
amazement at this statement. ‘“‘ No 
duelling ? No elopement ? Not one 
little love story ? ” 

‘* Oh, yes ; there was a love story—if 
that is what you call romance.” 


“Owl est béte!” said the French 
Clock, and she said it aloud, because 
she knew that the Grandfather Clock 
would not understand. “Tell me all 
about it, and mind you omit none of 
the intrigue!” 

‘Pll try not to,” rejoined the Grand- 
father Clock, a_ trifle dubiously. 
‘* There isn’t so very much to tell, you 
know; but here it is, 1f you care to 
listen.”> He cleared his throat, and 
began :— 

‘* The only love story I can remember 
took place one Christmas Eve = 

Three ! 

‘*—-and I recollect how bright this 
room was with holly and evergreens. 
It had been decorated by three girls--- 
Fanny, a daughter of the house, and 
her two cousins, who were staying 
over Christmas. When all the decora- 
tions were up, one of the cousins cried 
out :— 

‘““* Oh, we have forgotten the mis- 
tletoe !’ 

‘““ They were in a state about it, I 
remember, and they tramped into town 
to get some—two large bunches, which 
were hung, one over the door, and one 
in the middle of the room. They 
would not have gone without the mis- 
tletoe for anything ! ”’ 

‘“Of course not,” murmured the 
French Clock, sentimentally. ‘ Pray 
go on.” 

‘But that was not all they had to 
do,”’ continued the Grandfather Clock. 
‘* Excuse me, one moment! ” 

Four ! 

‘‘ There was the Christmas Tree to 
dress. It stood at one end of the 
room, and they were busy with it the 
whole afternoon. Ah, it was a beau- 
.iful tree! The girls brought down all 
the presents they had made or pur- 
chased, done up in dainty packets, and 
each tied her own gifts on the tree, and 
everyone in the house came and did 
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the same. There were a lot of other 
things, too—silver apples and golden 
nuts that they had gilded, and little 
bags of sweetmeats (bonbons you call 
them, don’t you ? ) that they had made 
from scraps of silk, and paper roses of 


every colour that made the tree look 


hike a big flower garden. And on the 
top there was a beautiful Fairy Queen 
with a star in her hair, and there were 
ever so many little tapers, ‘pink and 
white and yellow, to be lighted at 
night. Yes, it was a 
beautiful tree ! ’’ repeated t 
the Grandfather Clock. / 
The French Clock yawned. : 
‘There was only one thing 
that troubled me. High 
up, quite close to the 
Fairy Queen, was an ugly 
little Punchinello, with 
a hump and such wicked 
eyes! One could see he 
meant mischief, 
so [kept a watch 
on him, for I was 
afraid he would 
dosomething | 
spiteful before |! f/ 
the night wasout | if 
and I was right.” [ff :" 
Five / aie 
‘* When at last 
the tree was 
ready, Fanny 
cried : 7 
“Now be 
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quick; we have scarcely time to 


dress ! ’ 

“So off they flew, and the maid 
came in and drew the curtains and set 
the room in order. They came down 
Just before the party began to arrive 
in their pretty short-waisted frocks 
«id sashes and sandal-shoes es 

“How extremely old-fashioned ! ” 
interposed the French Clock. 

“Wasn’t it?” replied the Grand- 
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father Clock quite simply. ** There was 
indeed a big party—children, and young 
ladies and gentlemen, and older ladies 
and gentlemen as wel]—and all were as 
merry aS merry could be. Presently, 
after they had played games and 
danced and sung, somebody asked if it 
wasn’t time to distribute the gifts from 
the tree, and Fanny was just going to 
commence, when there was a knock at 
the door. When it was opened, there 
stood a young man in soldier’s uniform.”’ 

Six! 

‘“< Enfin !”’ exclaimed the French 
Clock. “I have been waiting for 
that young man. Was he 
- handsome ? ” 

“Very handsome. 
‘AES see him now, with his dark, 
‘wal curly hair, bright eyes, 
and frank, laughing face.”’ 
ea =“ Charmant!” cried 
Were the French Clock. “A 
=f soldier too—a dashing 
MOUSg Uc- 
tatre! | 
have lost 
my heart 
already. He 
was pale 
and woun- 
ded, I have 
no doubt.”’ 


I can 


** THEY WOULD NOT HAVE GONE WITHOUT THE MISTLETOE 
FOR ANYTHING.” 
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‘“Why, no, he wasn’t,’’ said the 
Grandfather Clock, wonderingly. 

“Not? But pray continue. The 
sudden entrance of the interesting 
fugitive must have caused a c>mmo- 
tion?” 

“The greatest commotion. When 
she saw him, Fanny blushed as red as 
the rose in her sash, and cried out— 

“*Henry! It’s Cousin Henry come 
home again !’ 

‘* There was such an uproar at that, 
the tree was quite forgotten, and every- 
one surrounded him, for Cousin Henry 
was a great favourite. He and Fanny 
were engaged, you know ie 

“No, I didn’t know!” interrupted 
the French Clock tartly, for she felt 
she had been defrauded of the proposal. 

‘“No, nobody knew but just those 
two. They were engaged before Cousin 
Henry went away, and they had kept 
it’ a secret. Nobody suspected, not 
even when he kissed Fanny, because he 
did it under the mistletoe, and of course, 
any young man was entitled to do it 
there.” 

Seven ! 

“Well, when the excitement had 
cooled, and when they had had one 
dance, because Cousin Henry insisted 
on it, the children clamoured for their 
presents, and Fanny took her place at 
the tree. 

“It was soon 
cleared. Everybody 
had presents for every- 
body else, and when 
they had been given 
the children ravaged 
the branches for the 
apples and_ sweet- 
meats, and at last 
scarcely anything was 
left but the Fairy 
Queen, which was too 
high for them to 
reach, and the 


Punchinello. He was looking crosser 
than ever, because he was hanging 
upside down, his fastenings having 
become loosened during the raid upon 
the tree. While everyone was examin- 
ing and admiring his or her gift, Cousin 
Henry stole behind the tree, where 
Fanny had dropped into a chair.”’ 


Eight ! 
“Ah!” said the French Clock, 
eagerly. ‘*‘ And what did they do ? ”’ 


‘**Oh, they made love.” 

‘“ Naturellement ! But what did they 
say ?” 

“It was quite a private sort of con- 
versation,’ observed the Grandfather 
Clock, delicately, and with some signs 
of confusion. ‘“‘I don’t think I have 
any right to repeat it.” 

‘“ Nonsense! _ It is the fashion nowa- 
days for old love affairs to be made 
public in all their details.” 

‘* Pardon me—I couldn’t, I really 
couldn’t !”’ said the Grandfather Clock 
diffidently ; and he continued some- 


“* | WANT NOTHING BUT THIS,’ AND HE TOUCHED THE FLOWER IN HER GUWN.”’ 
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what hurriedly, ‘‘ Well, after a while 
Cousin Henry asked Fanny if she 
hadn’t a present for him, for he was 
the only one to whom nothing had 
been given. 

““<Qh_ yes,’ said Fanny, * it is some- 
thing that I made for you myself, but 
I did not know you would be here to- 
_ night. It is upstairs.’ 

“She was about to run out of the 
room, but Cousin Henry held her back. 

‘““*T want nothing but this,’ he said, 
and he touched the flower in her gown. 

‘She smiled and gave it to him, and 
he fastened it in his coat, and then,” 
said the Grandfather Clock, slowly and 
solemnly, ** then - 

Nine ! 

‘“ Well 2?” inquired the French Clock, 
impatiently, for the other had paused. 

‘‘ They kissed one another,” said the 
Grandfather Clock, reverently. 

‘But there’s nothing in that 
cried the French Clock, rather deri- 
sively. 

‘Oh yes, there was. For before they 
had half done it, the little Punchinello 
tumbled down at their feet with a 
clatter and everybody came running 
round to see what was the matter, and 
they were discovered.” 

“Aht” said the French Clock, ex- 
pectantly. ‘‘ And there was a scene.” 

“Such a scene! They all laughed, 
and Fanny blushed, and Cousin Henry 
told them all about it. And they made 
them come out in the middle of the 
room, and all joined hands and danced 
around them and sang. It was very 
pretty,” added the Grandfather Clock 
reflectively. 

Ten ! 

‘Everything went off more merrily 
after that, and they kept up the danc- 
ing until a late hour. Fanny was as 
happy as a queen, and didn't mind the 
teasing a bit. I believe the Punchi- 
nello was furious, because everything 
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““« PHEY KISSED ONE ANOTHER,’ SAID THE GRANDFATHER clock.’ 
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had gone well in spite of him; but I 
never saw him after that night, for he 
was given to one of the children and 
taken away.” 

There was a long pause. 

Eleven ! 

Still the Grandfather Clock did not 
speak. The French Clock became im- 
patient. 

“Please go on! Your time is 
nearly up, and I want to hear the 
end.”’ 

“There isn’t any more,” said the 
Grandfather Clock. 


“What!” exclaimed his _iittle 
companion incredulously. “Is that 
all?” 

ee Yes.”’ 


‘But weren’t they ever jealous of 
one another ? ”’ 

¢é No.”’ 

‘* Didn’t another man step in between 
them ? ” 

- 66 No.”’ 

‘“And did their parents consent to 
the match ? ” | 

‘* Dear me, why shouldn’t they ? ” 

‘““And they just married, and lived 
quietly together, and all that ? ” 

‘* I believe so,” said the Grandfather 
Clock. 

Twelve ! 

And he spoke no more that night. 

‘Well,’ was the comment of the 
French Clock, “what an extremely 
stupid story!” 


“TIME FLEES” 


BY JOHN D. CARELESS 


Time flies, his ceaseless, outstretched wings untired 
Sweep o’er the world, his grave, whereunder lies 
The oblivious Past and all the dead desired. 


Time flies. 


One moment offers what the next denies : 
Ambition spurns whereto it once aspired ; 
And Laughter groweth sad with frequent sighs. 


Yet one defiant hope hath me inspired 
To take no count of hours, but in thine eyes ; 
Whereat, in truth, since thou and I conspired 
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Che 
Girl in Cailing. 


By ARCHIBALD EYRE 


Illustrated by Wilmot Lunt 


SyNopsiIs OF PREVIOUS CHAPTERS.—J.1lian Turner, daughter of one of the wealthiest members of 
the House of Commons, disapproving of her father's mavriage with Lady Sheppard, goes down to Woolla- 
combe on a visit to her late mother's sister, who keeps a tea-shop tn the High Street. Her travelling com- 
panion proves to be a Mrs. Hemmings, whose son, previously, in an endeavour to render assistance to 
Miss Turner and her father, hoth strangers to him, was arrested, but was released by the intervention of 
his uncle, the Home Secretary, after a night’s incarceration. Mrs. Hemmings ts met at Bridport Junction 
by thts son, whom Lilian at once recognises, and tmmediately seeks another compartment. During the 
conversation which ensues, George Hemmings and his mother are forced to the conclusion that Lilian 
Turner is a member of a gang of burglars. Their suspicions are strengthened by overhearing some remarks 
which pass hetween Lilian and her aunt when the latter meets her niece at Woollacombe, regarding the recent 


robbery of Lady Harlsmore’s tiara. 
as a waitress. 

Mr. Benjamin. 
plates. 
hours tc confess all to his mother, the Countess. 


to Lady Harlsmore herself, and tell her the whole story. 
and endeavours to waylay Lilian on her way to Lady Harlsmore's with the jewels 


Lilian proves a willing helper in the tea-shob, where she masquerades 
In this capacity she makes the acquaintance of Lord Harlsmore and his jlashy friend, 

The former gives Lilian a parcel for his friend, telling her tt contains photographic 
The girl, however, recognises the package as a jeweller’s case, and gives his lordship twenty-four 
Should he fail to do so, Lilian intends to take the parce! 


Mr. Benjamin advises the Earl not to confess, 
dA struggle ensues 


during which the box breaks and the tiara falls into the road. Ai the sound of footsteps the Jew decamps, 


and Lilian turns round to face George Hemmings. 
CHAPTER XIV.—(Continued.) 


HIS is a strange state of affairs,” 
said George. 
Lilian was silent ; George’s 
eye fell on the tiara. ‘* What 
does it mean ?”’ he asked. | 
She remained speechless, but she 
turned the tiara with her toe, so that 
the sun’s rays might fall on it to the 
best advantage. | 
‘““T beg of you to speak. You must 
have some explanation to offer.” 
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“Heaps,” replied Lilian. “I was 
only waiting for your permission. I 
haven’t forgotten the bond of silence 
you imposed upon me.”’ 

“This is no time for levity,” said 
George sternly ; he looked at the tiara. 
“Unhappy girl!” 

Lilian smiled not uncheerfully. ‘‘You 
and I, Mr. Hemmings, are the spec- 
tators of something few people have 
ever seen. Do you know what ?” 

‘“T do not.” 

‘A tiara of priceless value sparkling 


ts 
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in the dust of a country road. Look at 
it! You will never see such a thing 
again ; and, after all, it isn’t so pretty 
as that little cluster of wild 


poppies.” 


George put his hand to his forehead 


‘It shocks me to hear you talk in this 
flippant way. I carmnot bring myself 
to believe it is true.” 

‘* That what is true ? ” 

‘““Do not ask me; it is too patent. 
You are in possession of the stolen 
tiara.” 

“Luckily, lam. But you saw I had 
to fight for it.” 

‘Do you mean,” asked George, with 
a gleam of hope, “ that you wrested it 
from that vile man ?”’ 

‘* No, he nearly wrested it from me.”’ 
She beamed on him. “ Thank you for 
coming to my assistance just in the very 
nick of time.” 

She stood there smiling on him as 
sweet and fresh a young woman as any 
man could wish to meet. He looked 
at her with grief tugging at his heart. 

‘*T cannot bear to think that you are 
what you are,” he said at length, 
striving to repress a groan. 

‘What am I?” 

“Do not deny it!” 

“I don’t.” 

‘If I could only believe you were 
repentant 

““T am,” said Lilian eagerly. 
feel that I owe you an apology.” 

‘““An apology! Great heavens! 
Have you no moral consciousness ? ” 

Lilian looked abashed. “I do hope 
I have,” she said, “‘ but really I have 
never thought about it.” 

George passed his hand again over 
his forehead. “I do not know what 
to do. I feel utterly bewildered.” 

‘‘ T should pick up that tiara, to start 
with,” suggested Lilian. “ Obviously, 
it cannot remain on the road.” 

He picked it up, and gazed on it with 


a | 


horror. ‘ What am I to do with this ? 
I cannot give it back to you.” 

“Why not ?” 

“Would you make me an accom- 
plice in your crimes ? ” 

Lilian broke into a ripple of laughter. 
““How earnest you are, Mr. Hem- 
mings.”’ 

““My duty,” said George gloomily, 
““is to hand it to the police.”’ 

“IT don’t agree. That would give 
rise to all sorts of trouble.” 

““T know. I cannot bear to think of 
you in prison.” 

Lilian laughed again. ‘“ Don’t be 
frightened about me; there isn’t the 
slightest fear of that.” 

‘* T cannot understand,”’ George burst 
forth, ‘how you can bring yourself to 
associate with criminals and to be a 
criminal yourself. In manners and 
appearance, you are almost a lady-——”’ 

‘* Almost!” repeated Lilian in an- 
guish. ‘“ You too have noticed——” 

George disregarded her interruption. 
“And yet you choose the broad path 
that leads to perdition.”’ 

“I don’t,” answered Lilian. “It is 
alla mistake. JI am most respectable.” 

**“ How can you expect me to believe 
that, with this damning evidence in 
my hand ? ” 

““Oh, I can easily explain a little 
thing like that.” 

‘I don’t deny your cleverness,”’ said 
George, bitterly. “Yes, you can no 
doubt explain this away. But there 
are other things. I have touched on 
your life at several points, and each 
time with confirmatory proof of my 
surmise.” 

‘* Your surmise ? ” 

‘““Of your mode of living, of your 
past, of your present.” 

“Tell me,” begged Lilian, “ the 
story of my life.”’ 

** Do you not remember our first meet- 
ing? Youmadeatoolofme. At your 
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request I broke into a house. Unluckily 
—I mean luckily—I aroused the in- 


mates, and you left me to my 
fate.” 
““T did,’’ murmured Lilian. “ It 


was unsportsmanlike. 
afterwards.” 

‘I was young then,” said George, 
forgetting perhaps that the incident 
had occurred not many months before. 
“JT did not 
understand L 
London ways ; 
I did not 


I was sor1y 
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tween you and your aunt at the railway 
station. You practically admitted that 
your associates had stolen the tiara. 
I heard your aunt ask you to show it to 
her.”’ 

‘“How indiscreet to ask that at 
a railway station,’ observed Lilian 
in wonderment. “One would have 
thought that really proficient criminals 
would be more cautious.”’ She sighed. 
“Perhaps I 
am really 
made for an 
honest life.” 


know that the “And _fi- 
criminal "a nally,” went 
classes decked ae Wii, on George, “‘ I 
themselves in >” a | We \ discover you 
the trappings "Mt ill Ne wrestling in 
of the well-to- | A IV Ws the public 
do. How could baB | Ue ea: highway with 
I guess the LT TBR \\\e an associate 
truth? You for the—the 
did not look booty.”’ 
like a member “Ah, yes. 
of a gang of Booty, of 
thieves.” course; that 
Lilian shook is just the 
her head sad- word.” =| | 
ly. “It was “T sup- 
your first visit pose,” said 
to _ London, George, “ you 
wasn’t it?” had fallen out. 
she asked When thieves 
sympa theti- | fall out 7 
cally. ‘“‘ An- a as ie Sa ‘You are 
other time you “GONE! THE TIARA HAD DISAPPEARED.” the honest 
will not be so man, for evi- 


easy a prey. At any rate, that is to 
the good, isn’t it?” 

‘**I could not believe it,’’ continued 
George, “neither then, nor for long 
after. I preferred to think that I had 
been the victim of a foolish practical 
joke ; but my eyes were at last to be 
opened.” 

‘What opened them ? ” 

““A conversation I overheard be- 


dently you have come by the spoils.” 

“I am holding this but for the 
moment. The question is, what am | 
to do with it? If I hand it over to the 
police, it means your arrest. I cannot 
bear to—to ie 

‘Why not?” asked Lilian softly. 
‘Why not? Have I not treated you 
very badly? You can revenge your- 
self. Why not?” 
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George glanced at her. “I cannot, 
he repeated brokenly. ‘I cannot!” 

“TI am nothing to you, and justice is 
everything. Come, Mr. Hemmings, I 
will follow you to the police station.” 

He shook his head. “°* Not that.” 

‘Why not ?”’ 

‘“*T cannot tell you. Oh, I am mad, 
I know, but there is something in your 
voice, something in your face, your 
figure, that has driven me mad. I 
think of you; I dream of you; the 
world is only a poor world when you 
are not near me. There, I have told 
you. That is why I cannot do as I 
ought to do.” 

Lilian was taken completely by sur- 
prise. She stared at him, doubtful 
whether he was in carnest or not. 

‘*Give me the tiara,’ she said at 
length. ‘Give it me back, and Iet 
me go away. The matter has become 
suddenly far more serious than I ever 
intended.” 

‘No, I will not,” he cried passion- 
ately. “I will not countenance your 
sins. Ihate them, although I love you. 
If it could avail, I would give my life 
to turn you from them, but I will not 
aid you in your wickedness.” 

““Mr. Hemmings,” said Lilian, after 
a minute’s pause, ‘‘ do you know where 
I was going when I met you ?”’ 

cs No.”’ 

‘TI was taking that article of jewel- 
lery to its rightful owner—to Lady 
Harlsmore. On my way there the man 
you term my associate accosted me and 
tried to rob me of it. Do you believe 
me?” 

‘“T want to believe you.” 

“It is true.”’ 

‘* I do believe you.” 

‘“ Then suppose you take it to Lady 
Harlsmore. You can say if you like 
that I gave it you, or you can say 
nothing. I leave the choice to you.” 

‘“‘T will see the tiara is restored to 


I cannot tell how glad 
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her ladyship. 
I am that you have repented 

“TI did not say I had repented. But 
never mind about that. You will take 
the tiara to Lady Harlsmore, and the 
matter is at an end.” 

The cardboard box lay on the ground. 
George picked it up, and pressing it 
into shape replaced the tiara inside. 
‘Very well.” 

““I have done some foolish things 
which have caused you to suffer,”’ said 
Lilian gently. ‘“‘ You have said some 
foolish words which have caused me to 
suffer. Let us mutually agree to forget. 
It may be we shall not meet again.” 
She held out her hand. ‘‘ Good-bye.” 

He took it and held it. ‘“* Not good- 
bye. Ah, don’t let us part altogether. 
I have fnghtened you by my mad 
words, but may not the future hold 
something in common for both of us °? 
Let me think that, at any rate. Let 
me 99 . 

‘“ George !” shrilled a female voice. 

‘“My mother!” exclaimed George, 
looking round in a startled way; his 
mother was standing just round the 
bend of the drive. 

‘““You must go,” said Lilian. She 
withdrew her hand from his rather 
hastily. 

‘““Won’t you say one word ? ” 

‘* George !”’ persisted his mother. 

‘* Pray go,” said Lilian, not knowing 
whether to laugh or to cry. 

‘**T am coming, mother.” 

‘Pray go at once, Mr. Hemmings,”’ 
said Lilian. ‘‘ We are approaching the 
borderline of farce. To cross it would 
be a great pity.” 

‘* George !” cried the impatient lady. 

Lilian turned and almost ran away, 
overcome with laughter, while George 
turned towards his mother. 

‘* What is that creature doing here ?”’ 
asked Mrs. Hemmings. ‘ What is that 
you have in your hand ? ” 


? 
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“Nothing,” said George shortly. 

“ That is not true.” 

“Kindly do not worry.” 

‘George, I am your mother.”’ 

“Well, I never asked you to be.” 

George stalked towards the house, 
fuming inwardly. Was there ever so 
sudden a descent to earth? Mrs. 
Hemmings followed, with alert 
eyes on her son's slightest 
movements. 


CHAPTER XV. 
THE CONFESSION. 


GEORGE kept the tiara in his 
breast pocket until he went to 
his bedroom to dress for dinner. 
He then locked it up in the 
drawer which held his collars, 
placing it there because it hap- 
pened to be the only drawer 
with a keyin the lock. Hewas 
a young man of nice manners 
and tender heart, and he al- 
ready regretted his rudeness to 
his mother. He went down- 
stairs to the drawing-room with 
the intention of making amends. 

‘“T am sorry I was a little 
abrupt just now,” he began, as 
he offered herhisaim. ‘* Please 
forgive me.”’ 

‘Nothing you can do will 
ever efface the memory of your 
unfilial conduct,” replied Mrs. 
Hemmings. 

“In that case,’ replied 
George with an approach to cheerful- 
ness, ‘there isn’t any good trying.” 
He had a way, which was extremely 
annoying to his mother, of taking her 
observations in a strictly literal sense. 

“Nothing except a full and frank 
confession,” she added, with haste. 
It was not her desire that the incident 
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“SITTING BOLT UPRIGHT, SHE SAID, 
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should be deemed closed. To her, the 
redeeming characteristic of a melan- 
choly episode was the occasion it 
offered for future disquisition. 

The presence of the servants pre- 
vented any public conversation on the 
subject for the moment ; and the meal 
was eaten in a gloomy silence. Imme- 
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THIEVES 
diately his mother withdrew, Gcorg® 
lit a cigarette and pondered over the 
incidents of the afternoon. He was 
not dissatisfied with the part that he 
had played, for he felt that he had 
proved himself more of a man than in 
his previous encounters with Lilian. 
Even his fervent declaration of love 
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he did not regret. He told himself 
that his mission in life was to bring 
safe into harbour an erring soul, in 
danger of shipwreck on the ocean 
wastes of life. He hoped he had made 
this clear to Lilian. 

Certainly it jarred a little that she 
should have gone away laughing. But 
that, after all, was due to his mother’s 
inopportune intervention. Nomancan 
appear a hero when an excited parent 
is summoning him to her side in peremp- 
tory accents. 

There was one thing in particular 
which gave him great satisfaction. 
Lilian could no longer afford to treat 
him with disdain ; he had entered her 
life for good or bad. Was she not 
now in his power ? Could he not force 
her to beg for mercy ? Somehow, he 
could not imagine Lilian begging for 
mercy, but surely the logic of facts was 
too strong to be resisted ?: Of course 
he would not use the pcwer he had 
obtained; for it was by persuasion, 
rather than by constraint, that he in- 
tended to wean her from her evil ways. 
Slowly but surely he would divert the 
course of her life into new channels, 
and aid her to re-build her character on 
surer foundations. If George’s meta- 
phors were a little mixed, his intentions, 
at any rate, were excellent. 

From the day-dream into which he 
had fallen he aroused himself with a 
start. He glanced at the clock ; it was 
only a little after nine. He decided to 
walk across to the Castle, and hand 
over the tiara to the countess. There 
could be no sense of security until this 
was done. 

He went upstairs to his room, and 
to his consternation found that the 
drawer in which he had placed it was 
wide open. A hasty look sufficed to 
show that the tiara was no longer in 
the drawer. He turned giddy, the 
room seemed to spin around him, and 
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he had to sit upon his bed until the 


_ world had regained its solidity. Gone! 


Who could have taken it? He stum- 
bled to his feet and hastened down- 
stairs. 

In the drawing-room he found his 
mother. She was sitting bolt upright, 
her arms tightly folded, the light of 
battle in her eyes. 

** Mother,” he cried, “‘I have been 
robbed! There are thieves about!” 
He stopped suddenly, for something in 
her attitude, in the expression of her 
face, made him pause. 

“Yes, there are thieves about, and 
my son has fallen among -them.”’ 

He stared at her. ‘“‘ Something has 
been taken from my room,” he said 
slowly. “Do you know anything 
about it?” | 

She met his glance with defiance. 
“Are you alluding to Lady Harls- 
more’s tiara ? Yes, I know about it.” 

“You have it ?”’ He experienced a 
sense of relief. “You went to my 
room and took it? It was locked in 
my drawer.”’ 

‘* T have master-keys for all the locks 
in the house. You will not deny it is 
a necessary precaution.”’ 

““TIt was not honourable of you to 
open a locked drawer.” 

“You are not entitled to speak of 
honour.” 

““Let us abstain from needless 
words,” said her son. ‘“ You tell me 
that you have the tiara. You must 
return it to me at once.” 

Mrs. Hemmings laughed in a shrill 
falsetto key. “‘ Return it to you ? Oh, 
no.” 

‘Where is it ?” 

‘“*T will tell you that. 
up in my black box.”’ 

‘“‘ Give me the key of your box.” 

**T will not.” 

‘““Then I shall break it open.” 

Mrs. Hemmings rose, not without 
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dignity, and crossed to the bell-pull. 
“‘ This house is mine, and the servants 
will obey their mistress.” 

“Give me the tiara, and I will leave 
your house for ever.” 

** My box shall not be opened except 
in the presence of the police. 
To-morrow I go to them.” 

His mother’s unexpected, 
attitude staggered him. He 
found it difficult to frame 
words. ‘“‘ You cannot 
know what you are 
saying,” he cried at 
last. 

She was readier 
with words than he 
was, for she had had 
time to prepare her 
part of the dialogue. 

“Oh, yes. Iknow 
well enough. You 
have fallen under the 
influence of that vile 
woman. The net- 
work was closing 
around her and her 
associates, and, from 
motives of self-pre- 
servation, she _ has 
tried to entangle you 
in the meshes, hoping 
that your powerful 
connections might 
save her. But she 
did not reckon on 
me.” 

‘** What proof have 
you of this? ” 

What proof ? 
Did I not see you 
with her ? Did I not 
find you with the 
stolen tiara in your 
hands? Ah, you 
may thank heaven that you have a 
mother with less simplicity and more 
worldly wisdom than you possess. 
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To-morrow, she and her gang will be 
in gaol. You are my only child; with 
all your faults, I love you dearly ; 


; 
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““* CALL ME CRUEL, IF YOU LIKE. I AM CRUEL ENOUGH TO SAVE MY SON ;" 


AND SHE LEFT THE ROOM.” 
and I will save you in spite of your- 
self.” 

George sat down. His mother was 
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in earnest. How could he dissuade her 
from the course she had marked out ? 
Lilian in prison! He could see her, 
blanched and terror-stricken, in the 
hands of uniformed officials. At all 
costs, he must save her. 

‘Mother, you must not do this. 
She may have sinned, but she repents. 
Oh, I know she repents! You will 
never have the heart to ruin her 
utterly.” | 

“The heart to ruin her! Yes, I will 
ruin her, if by that you mean handing 
her over to justice. She is a snare to 
the innocent, an offence to the mgh- 
teous, a stumbling-block to be removed 
from our path.” 

** Mother, mother, I love her ! Would 
you break my heart ? ” 

His mother bent upon him a face 
distorted with passion. 

“You love her! You dare to tell 
me, your mother, that you love that 
painted, bedizened creature.”’ 

“She doesn’t paint,” said George 
weakly. 

His mother turned from him with a 
gesture of scorn. “It is heaven that 
has placed this woman in my 
hands.” 

What could he do? What could he 
say ? His heart was bursting with its 
intolerable burden of grief. 

“Have you no pity? If you knew 
the temptations she must have en- 
countered! To those born amidst evil 
surroundings, surely there is every 
excuse.” 

“You are repeating the explana- 
tions her lips have framed. Bah! I 
am not so easily influenced. Bold eyes 
and a saucy manner do not charm me. 
I knew from the first the kind of woman 
she was. In six months’ time you will 
thank me for your escape.”’ 

George rose and came to his mother’s 
side. ‘* Mother,” he said earnestly, 
“af IT entreat you not to do as you 
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threaten, surely you will not refuse me. 
If you knew all, I think you‘would for- 
give all. Even though she has fallen 
into sin, surely it is nobler to help her 
to her feet than to crush her into the 
dust. I know you do not mean what 
you say. You have not thought 3 

“*T have thought,” replied his mother 
inflexibly, ‘‘ and I have decided. Every 
word you utter makes me more deter- 
mined. You love her! You tell me 
this, and in the same breath you ask 
me to spare her. To spare her for 
what ? That she may be free to drag 
you down to her level ?”’ She laughed 


hysterically. ‘Call me cruel, if you 
like. I am cruel enough to save my 
son !”’ 

“To save me!” repeated George 


slowly. He pressed his hands to his 
forehead. 

“Yes, to save you. You love her— 
this shameless, degraded adventuress. 
Love her!” Her voice shrilled forth 
the words derisively. ‘When she 
comes out of prison, go to her and tell 
her of your love!” 

George had turned from his mother 
and stood with his elbow on the mantel- 
piece. He looked up suddenly ; there 
was one way only to save the woman he 
loved. 

‘You cannot injure her without in- 
juring me,” he said deliberately. 

‘You will not appear in the matter 
at all,” cried his mother, jealously. 
“On that score, you need have no fear. 
You have been guilty of nothing save 
imprudence.”’ 

‘* Ah, you don’t know everything.” 

‘“What do I not know ? ” 

George faced her. ‘ Mother,” he 
said slowly, “ when you upbraid her, 
you upbraid me. Iam as guilty as she 
is. We are both members of the same 
gang.” 

His mother stared at him incredu- 
lously. Then she gave a frightened 
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laugh. ‘“ You are lying to protect her, 
but it will not avail.” 

“Listen and judge. I was brought 
up in this place, and the monotony of 
it sank into my very soul. I craved for 


a more stirring life, for adventure, for . 


hair’s-breadth escapes ; and so it hap- 
pened that when I came across a little 
coterie of individuals who lived by 
their wits, they fascinated me. Their 
life seemed so full of romance. She 
was one; her aunt was another; the 
third was an elderly gentleman; the 
fourth was a Jew with blotches on his 
face. In my desire for adventure, I 
gladly enrolled myself amongst them. 
We were not common thieves ; we wore 
evening dress when we went burglaring.’ 

“ Lies, lies,’ breathed his mother, 
but she listened entranced. 

“Oh, I will prove to you that what 
I say is true. One day, we went forth 
to rob a house in Seamore Place, 
Mayfair. I was chosen to break into 
the house ; I made too much noise, for 
the alarm was given and I was caught. 
Caught, mother, at three o’clock in the 
morning in a strange kitchen! Caught, 
and taken to prison between two 
policemen ! ”’ 

“ This is a preposterous fabrication,” 
cried his mother. ‘“‘ How could this 
occur and I not hear of it?” And 
then she remembered Mrs. de Courcy’s 
story, and her face went white. 

““T was taken to prison, mother, and 
I spent the night there. And then I 
sent for uncle. He managed to get me 
released, on the plea that I had merely 
taken part in a foolish prank. I told 
him so, and he believes it to this day. 
But now I have told the truth.” 

““T can’t believe you. No,no.” And 
yet the terror in her face belied her words. 

“* Then ask my uncle, mother. Write 
him to-night and ask him; go up to 
town to-morrow, and ask him. It is 
easily proved.” 


His mother sank upon a chair. 

“What have I done that this horror 
should come into my life ? ” she whis- 
pered with parched lips. 

“IT swear to you, mother, that I 
have spent a night in gaol on a charge 
of housebreaking. You have lately 
pressed me for an explanation of my 
strange depression. Now you know 
my secret.” 

‘““My son! My son!” she groaned, 
and her head fell forward into her 
hands. George saw her distress, and he 
grieved over the pain he was causing. 

“Now you know, mother, why you 
must not do as you threaten. If you 
do, I, too, must go to prison. She and 
I are one, and you cannot punish one 


without the other.” 


For some minutes there was no 
sound save Mrs. Hemmings’ sobs. 
George stood and watched her, his soul 
wrung with anguish. 

“* I would have kept this from you, if 
I could,” he said at length. ‘“ But 
there was no other way.” 

“Do you repent ? ” asked his mother 
suddenly, lifting her face. :; 

“* Sincerely.” 

“Will you keep from wickedness in 
future ? ” 

“For the rest of my life.” His 
heart beat fast. Was his manceuvre 
about to prove successful ? 

** Will you swear to me that you will 
have no further communication with 
this woman ? ” 

He was silent. “I cannot do that,” 
he answered at length. 

“Why not ?” 

-“T love her.” 

His words electrified his mother into 
life. She sprang to her feet. 

“You love her! Then take your 
place by her side, for I will crush you 
both. If the eye offends, pluck it out.” 
She glared at him with wild eyes, which 
softened suddenly. She stretched her 
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arms towards him. “ George, George, 
this is not your final answer ? ” 

““It must be my answer,” he said 
firmly. ‘I cannot say that I will not 
see her again, because I intend some 
day to ask her to be my wife.” 

His mother shook her clenched hands 
in the air. “I would rather see you 
dead than married to that woman. 
Swear to me you will never see her 
again, or stand by her side in the dock, 
pick the same oakum, tramp the same 
prison yard, but never look me in the 
face again.” 

“I think you had better go to bed, 
mother,” said George gently. “ This 
discussion has been too much for you.” 

“We have always held our heads 
high in the country. Our name has 
been respected for generations. You 
are the first to stain it. I thank God 
your father is in his grave, but oh, the 
burden is heavy for me to bear alone.”’ 

She groped for the door and stag- 
gered. He sprang to her side. 

“Mother, mother, why cannot you 
have pity ? Is she not a woman like 
yourself ? ” 

“She is not,” cried Mrs. Hemmings 


fiercely. ‘“‘She is not like me; I am 
not vile. Let go my arm; I can walk 
alone.” 


He opened the door and she passed 
out. 


CHAPTER XVI. 
THE INSULT. 


Mrs. HEMMINGS passed a sleepless 
night, tormented by her own imagin- 
ings. She tried to make herself be- 
lieve that her son’s assertion of his com- 
plicity with a gang of criminals was a 
mere invention on the spur of the 
moment, framed with the intention of 
protecting the syren into whose net he 
had tumbled. Yet the more she 
thought the matter over, the more 
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convinced she became of its truth. In 
vain she tried to convince herself that 
the whole story was too incredible to 
be true. There was always before her 
mind Mrs. de Courcy’s story, and the 
undoubted fact that he had met the 
young woman before their encounter at 
the railway station. 

Anything was better than the pre- 
sent torture of uncertainty. She de- 
termined to telegraph to her brother 
and to beg an immediate reply. She 
spent a long time framing her message, 
for she was aware that in the country 
the contents of telegrams are often the 
subject of comment. It would hardly 
do to ask in bald terms if her son had 
been arrested for burglary. Such an 
inquiry coming before the post-mistress 
would cause that placid woman an 
astonishment which hardly would be 
dumb. At length she worded a mes- 
sage in sufficiently cryptic language : 

‘“G. tells me you came to his aid 
when awkwardly situated. Is his 
astonishing story true? You will 
understand, cannot give particulars in 
telegram. I refer to incident in Sea- - 
more Place. Cannot help feeling story 
invented. Pray wire at once. 


“ANNA.” 
The telegram despatched, she had to 
sit down and wait. At length the reply 


came, and she opened the envelope 
with trembling fingers. What did it 
contain? The confirmation of a 
hideous suggestion, or the acquittal of 
her son on all counts save that of a 
foolish amour ? 


‘Story true enough. But mere 
freak, as George will have explained. 
Nothing to distress you. Quite right 
to confide in his mother, but much 
better if he had kept silent. You 
should encourage greater independence 
of character. “* ALFRED.” 


(To be continued.) 
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DECEMBER IN THE WOOD. 


THE 


IDLER IN ARCADY 


By TICKNER EDWARDES 


VIIL—A JAY HUNT. 


v | NHE wind is a restless upbraiding 
thing in the crest of pines upon 
the hill. Here in the valley 
where the jays are calling, deep 
down in the eternal woodland 

twilight, the frosty air is all but motion- 

less. Overhead the termagant north- 
west gale careers from hill-top to hill- 
top, taking the mile of lowering grey 
sky between in one vociferous stride. 
Yet in the wood below, save for the 
far-off clamour of the jays, a strange 
dull silence lingers everywhere. The 
only sound that breaks the stillness is 
the whispering echo of your footfall, as, 
wading ankle-high in the crisp brown 
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leaves—each step bears you farther 
and farther down into the misty wood- 
land deep. 

Who would track the blue jay-pie to 
his winter lair had need of all his forest- 
craft and all his patience. A robber 
and an outlaw both by heritage and in- 
clination, the jay views with keen dis- 
trust every human infraction of his 
solitude. Come as stealthily as you 
will, his vigilant eye is sure to mark you 
down. The harsh intermittent note you 
have been following through the green 
gloom of the beech-trunks, changes 
suddenly to a deep insistent warning, 
then as swiftly dies away. He is up 
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and off through the bickering treetops 
with that headlong clumsy flight of his, 
yet at a pace that will bear him in a 
moment far out of the zone of any 
danger. 

But to-day better fortune may be in 
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store. Past disappointments have bred 
in you some of -the jay’s own. wary 
wisdom. Instead of creeping in upon 
him where first his loud strident voice 
broke upon the ear, you have made a 
wide detour and entered the lee-side of 


the wood. Moreover, this time other 
conditions are in your favour. The 
shrill note of the wind on the hill-top 
has masked your approach, and the 
clinging ground-mist renders a wide 
survey impossible, even to the jay’s 
far-seeing eyes. Above 
all, by great good 
chance, you have 
reached his favourite 
hunting-ground well in 
advance of him. Here 
where a few ancient 
oaks stand in the midst 
of the beech-wood, with 
the  close-set hollies 
crowding in between, 
he built his nest in 
earliest days of May. 
Crouching down in the 
thick cover now to wait 
for him, you can just 
make out its dark 
irregular bulk through 
the green glimmer over- 
head. Acorns in plenty 
lie hidden under the 
fallen leaves, and acorns 
are the jay’s principal 
and often his only win- 
ter sustenance. Hither 
he is sure to come, 
sooner or later, if only 
your patience outvies 
his loitering mood. 

The dense _holly- 
clump, standing in the 
avenue between the 
trees, has netted the 
leaves as they gambol- 
led by on past autumn 
winds, and _ heaped 
them up into a natural couch amidst 
the dry stems of’ brake-fern. Settling 
comfortably; down in your shadowy 
nook under the hollies, the minutes 
creep: by, and the hush around you 
grows more profound than ever. With 
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the cessation of your rustling footsteps 
the last sound of life seems to have 
died away from the wood. Far above 
on the hill-top the wind keeps up its 
sorrowful refrain. Sighing, lamenting, 
beseeching, threatening in turn, its 
shrill voice comes down 
to you now with a 
strangely human qual- 
ity. Sometimes the 
swift air-torrent over- 
head stoops and catches 
the highest branches 
in its flow. A sudden 
volley of sound breaks 
forth. The tree-tops 
lash to and fro. The 
supple beech - wands 
sway and tremble to 
their moss-clad roots. 
A little vortex of leaves 
comes eddying down 
into the still twilight, 
each twirling speck of 
red glowing like a 
kindled torch in the 
misty gloom as_ it 
slowly settles among 
its fellows long since 
fallen to earth. Then 
the wind passes; the 
silence comes again ; 
the mazy pattern-work 
of branches overhead 
lies against the drab 
sky sharp-cut and 
motionless as ever. 
Thus , the minutes 
drag slowly by. The 
harsh sonorous note far 
down in the valley 
has never ceased, but as yet it has 
come no nearer. Listening, watching 
from your dim ambush, an_ hour 
has journeyed on, and you _ begin 
to fear that once more disappointment 
is in train for you, when suddenly the 
well-known cry peals out, this time 
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startlingly close and clear. Again and 
again it vibrates through the dim air. 
And then at last you see him, swinging 
boldly along through the green aisles of 
the wood ; looking, in the dull light, as 
red as the new-cast foliage around you ; 
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and slanting to earth just as did 
the reluctant leaves a moment back 
under the stress of the domineering 
wind. 

Silently, cautiously, you keep your 
glance upon him. He passes, turns, 
and swoops downward, never stopping 
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his rich husky monotone the while. 
You catch the glint of turquoise on his 
wings, and the ruddy glow of his whole 
plumage as he skims the leafy forest- 
floor not an arm-stretch away, and up 
again into the dark arabesque of 
branches, calling incessantly as he goes. 
And then—rarest chance of all—for one 
brief moment he perches, and all his 
fine extravagant beauty stands re- 
vealed, quiescent, against the sombre 
plane of lowering winter sky. 

To view the jay thus, himself un- 
conscious of your presence in his 
mative fastness, is to realise, once and 
for all time, the true spirit of wild 
woodland life. 

Persecuted more relentlessly, and, 
indeed, with better cause, than almost 
any other feathered thing, he yet pre- 
serves through it all a strength of in- 
dividuality and daring unique among 
his kind. He has accepted long ago 
all the perils and the prerogatives of the 
situation thrust upon him. He is the 
frank incorrigible brigand, every man’s 
hand against him, all his own crafty 
vigilance and cunning leagued against 
mankind. And yet Robin Hood of old 
never played the part of the romantic 
thief more gallantly than this hereditary 
corsair of the wood. There is nothing of 
the currish pilferer about his methods. 
Wherever he goes he flaunts his colours 
undisguised, uttering his war-cry boldly 
to hill and dale as he speeds on his 
errand of rapine. These are hard 
times for him now, when the December 
frost locks up the earth in its iron 
casket, and nothing stays above ground 
that can burrow into the warmth below. 
Acorns there are still, and berries on 
holly and briar; but such lean pre- 
carious diet goes ill with his luxurious 
temperament. In the spring, as every 
keeper knows to his cost, the jay takes 
his fill of more generous fare. You 
cannot acquit him of the charge of 
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covert-robbing, nor deny that}he raids 
village-gardens and orchards whenever 
the mood besets him. But at least he 
comes in broad day sounding his battle- 
cry from afar, and dares the danger for 
the prize, like the gentleman-thief he 
knows himself to be. 

Almost the whole year through the 
cry of the jay is heard in wood and 
covert. But at one short season he is 
strangely silent, and nothing illus- 
trates the jay’s inborn wiliness more 
than this. When his mate is sitting 
on her nest of grey-green freckled eggs, 
up there in the crutch of the holly- 
bough, and the old resource of flight 
against peril is for the moment un- 
availing, he assiduously holds his peace. 
He knows his reticence is the only 
chance now of safety for the coming 
brood; and all through this anxious 
time of incubation until the young are 
fledged, the jay and his mate go to and 
fro in almost utter silence. And then 
at last, one morning in early July, he 
raises again the old defiant clamour, 
and leads his noisy family away up into 
the green security of the forest- 
heights. 

Watching him now, as he sits on the 
lichened oak-branch in the _ fading 
winter light, you marvel at the restless 
energy and vigilance that possesses 
him. He is never still for a moment. 
Crest and tail are constantly erected ; 
his keen glance flashes from side to 
side ; he is for ever turning this way 
and that, keeping his whole environ- 
ment under ceaseless scrutiny. Lie as 
still as you may in your shadowy nook, 
you cannot hope to escape his wariness 
for long. And now, as he flits down 
among the fallen leaves to hunt for 
acorns, he begins a low, monotonous, 
girding note. Plainly something has 
occurred to waken his suspicions. Sud- 
denly he stops short in his busy 
scrabbling. Before you have time to 


realise your detection, he is gone 
through the maze of beech-trunks, 
filling the wood with his harsh scream- 
ing as he flies. 

The deep note dies away. Your jay- 
hunt is over; and now it is homeward 
through the reddening sunset light. 
While you have been waiting under the 
dense holly-cover, the brief winter’s 
afternoon has faded, and with it the 
complaining violence of the blast. In 
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the fringe of pine-wood on the hill one 
soft low voice remains, like a faint far 
echo of the day’s windy strife. Over- 
head the sky is clearing; there is a 
frosty glitter of stars to eastward, where 
the blue darkness is hurrying over the 
wood-top. Hardly will you gain the 
road to the distant village before the 
green and drab of the beech-wood 
changes into the black silence of the 
winter night. 


LOVE'S STRATEGY 


By FRED BUCKLEY 


Love was in a merry humour, 
Doubt was full of gloom and fear, 

So Love took to Doubt a rumour 
That the maid he held so dear 

Might another love and marry, 


Who was handsome, brave and bold— 


One who did not doubt and tarry, 
But his love all quickly told. 


Doubt turned pale with woe and sorrow, 
Shook and sighed all night with grief. 

Love came to him on the morrow, 
Said the time was very brief 

Ere the coming of the marriage, 
Yet the maiden was not glad; 

Would Doubt speed round in a carriage, 
Just to learn what made her sad? 


Doubt, alas! was all uncertain, 
But agreed at last to go; 

Found her sitting by the curtain, 
Sat beside her, trembling so! 


- Saw how sweet she was and slender, 


Saw how lovely were her eyes, 
How they seemed so true and tender ; 
How she seemed, like him, all sighs! 


This inspired him with such daring, 
He his love did sudden tell, 
And, for risks now past all caring, 
Kissed her once or twice as well! 
Found it glorious—so repeated 
In a rapture each caress, 
Till his rival was defeated, 
And she softly whispered “ Yes !”’ 
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MASQUERADER 


By F. H. MELVILLE 


Illustrated by 


GREAT stillness rested over the 
A Park of Falkland. From the 
Lomond side, the Howe of Fife 
lay stretched out in the July 
sunshine, mile on mile of dark green 
forest, broken only here and there by 
patches of lighter green where the 
birches had grouped themselves to- 
gcther. At the edge of the wood, faint 
smoke curled up into the summer sky 
from the little burgh of Falkland, an 
irregular mass of red and thatched 
roofs, clustering round the grey walls of 
the Palace with its long buttressed 
front and solid gatehouse towers. The 
sentries at the West and East Ports of 
the town moved lazily to and fro, their 
slow footsteps on the rough causeway, 
and the whistle of a lad in huntsman’s 
green as, seated on a bench in front of 
the Falconer’s house, he polished a 
bridle, being the only sounds that 
broke the quiet of the deserted street. 
Within the Palace courtyard no one 
was to be seen except a stray servant in 
the royal livery hastening in answer to 
a call from the Captain of the Guard, 
James Douglas, of Parkhead, who stood 
flattening a piece of parchment against 
the wall, and ticking off a long list of 
names with the point of a dagger. 
There was no want of life, however, in 
the Palace garden, where perspiring 
workmen, with sleeves rolled up, were 
driving in strong wooden stakes to 
support a wooden stage, and setting up 
gay tents on the grass in the open 
spaces between the trees of the orchard. 
From the tennis-court, surrounded by 
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a high wall on every side, came the 
sound of: voices and light laughter, and 
an uccasional ball rose into the sky or 
dropped again into the catch-pool, or 
fell over into the garden on the wrong 
side of the walls. Under cover of the 
penthouses round the Court a group of 
spectators watched the game, while 
attentive servants supplied _refresh- 
ments fron the buttery hatch at one 
corner. 

‘Twas well done, Fernie! ”’ cried a 
boyish voice, as a neatly planted ball 
landed just out of reach of a haughty- 
looking man who tried to return it and 
failed. Fernie, the stout Chamberlain 
of Fife, turned and bowed his acknow- 
ledgments to the speaker—a tall, 
ruddy-curled youth lounging against 
the barrier, with one arm thrown round 
a little golden-haired girl. 

‘Three against George Douglas, 
Your Majesty,” said Errol, the Lord 
High Constable, to the boy who was 
now twisting a silky curl round his 
fingers ; but the girl suddenly released 
herself, and leaning forward, called 
out-— 

“If you be kin of mince, George 
Douglas, the game must be yours, 
though even a Stuart approve the 
laird of Fernie! ”’ 

Then, as if checked by the uneasy 
pause that followed her words, she 
added hastily, half in apology, half in 
defiance, to the young King standing 
grimly erect and frowning— 

‘Nay, ’twas not well said, Jamie. 
But I pray you remember the half- 


sister to a Stuart is whole daughter to 
a Douglas.” 

‘“ Margaret !”’ came a gentle voice, 
and the Lady Jane Stuart, who was 
passing some playful badinage with the 
courtly Earl of Lennox, made room 
beside her for the girl. Putting her 
lips close to the child’s ear, she said in 
a lower tone— 

‘““Thy tongue runs over-fast for a 
daughter of Angus.” 

The game proceeded uninterrupted 
to its close, but the incident had plainly 
disturbed George Douglas, for he sent 
ball after ball through the hazard holes 
in the north wall, thus losing point 
upon point. and finally he threw down 
his racquet in disgust. 

“Fernie wins!’’ cried Lord Errol, 
leaving his post as umpire, and strolling 
towards the King, followed by Arnot of 
Fernie and, more slowly, by his beaten 
opponent. Lennox rose, and, with a 
bow to the little Lady Margaret, said, 
smiling— 

‘““Nay, be not cast down, Madam. 
Tis an old saying—unlucky in sport is 
lucky in love.” 

But Margaret Douglas turned her 
head aside and feigned not to hear the 
soft words. 

‘“Where is Davy Lyndsay ?”’ sud- 
denly asked the King from the midst 
of a small crowd of courtiers, looking 
round for his tutor and friend. 

The answer came from a tall, burly 
man of commanding presence who en- 
tered the tennis-court at that moment, 
and coming up behind the group, 
heard the question— 

‘Sir Davy, Sire, rehearses his Satire 
with the players, against the evening’s 
masquerade.” 

James heard the voice, and wheeled 
quickly, while the frown, that had been 
chased away by young Hay’s story of 
the last boar-hunt in the Park, deepened 
on his brows. 
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“Then, my lord of Angus,” said the 
lad, laying his hand on Hay’s shoulder, 
** Leys and I will seek him. But—we 
forget,” he added with a sarcastic in- 
flexion, “the King must crave _per- 
mission of the Douglas.” 

Angus looked round keenly at the 
impassive faces of the Lords Errol and 
Huntly, who stood nearest, and for an 
instant sought the eye of the younger 
Douglas and old Lord Archibald before 
he replied— 

‘The Douglas is ever his Majesty’s 
faithful and humble servant.’ But 
there was little humility in his tone. 

*’ Until His Grace would ride alone 
in Falkland Park !”’ muttered Dunbar, 
the poet, under his breath. But even 
he dared speak no word aloud when the 


“look of Angus fell on him. 


Taking no notice of the Douglas’s 
speech, James turned on his heel and 
passed, with Hay of Leys through the 
doorway in the catchpool wall, into 
the gardens of the Palace. He had 
hardly gone a few yards when the sound 
of pattering feet made him look round. 
Margaret Douglas had escaped from 
her seat beside the Lady Jane, who 
from under long and dark lashes 
watched intently every movement of 
the Douglas, instead of continuing her 
speech with her little daughter. 

‘Take me with you, Jamie,” said 
the child, lifting a pleading and peni- 
tent face to her brother. The King 
hesitated for a moment, but touched 
with her eagerness, gave his permission 
by drawing her arm within his own, 
and thus they sauntered along the 
smooth paths and across the soft turf 
on which the shadows of the apple 
trees were lying, to that part of the 
pomarium marked off as the open-air 
theatre, where Lyndsay’s Satire would 
be played before the King’s guests in 
the evening. But there was no sign 
of the Royal tutor here, only a busy 
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throng of men at work on the raised 
benches. James turned away to seek 
him elsewhere, when he nearly fell over 
a young workman who had apparently 
approached the King unknowing, dragg- 
ing a heavy plank along the grass. 

““My good man,” said James, re- 
covering his footing, “‘ I pray you a 
But he stopped suddenly as the work- 
man, under cover of his confusion, 
flashed a quick glance of recognition at 
the King. 

‘* Margaret,” he cried, ‘‘ bid my Lord 
of Errol search out Davy Lyndsay if 
he be with the players in the audience- 
room, and do you, Leys, go with the 
Lady Margaret.” 

Left alone for the moment, for 
Douglas of Parkhead was coming in 
their direction, the King stooped as if 
to rub his injured leg, and said in a 
low voice, while the workman stood by 
awkwardly with bent head— 

** What news, Leslie ? ”’ 

In a rapid whisper the man replied— 

‘* My uncle of Rothes bids your Grace 
heed the Spaewife at the masquerade.” 

“You have the thanks of James 
Stuart - 

At that moment the Captain of the 
Guard came within speaking distance, 
and James, raising his voice, called to 
him— 

*°Tis but a clumsy workman that 
your cousin of Angus employs, Park- 
head.”” Then, still rubbing his shin, he 
added: “ Have the fellow put beyond 
the gate, where he can no longer risk 
the bones of his King!” 

“Go, and quickly!” said Douglas, 
making a threatening gesture towards 
the youth, who dropped his tools in 
terror and slunk away to the postern 
gate, where the sentry, at a nod from 
the Captain, let him pass. 

James watched the door close behind 
him, then smiled in Parkhead’s face, 
saying innocently— 
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‘He is safer, truly, outside than 
inside the lion’s den.”’ 

Douglas, thinking of the guest list 
committed to his care, which must be 
complete before sundown, muttered an 
abstracted assent. 

With the smile still on his lips, the 
King at that moment greeted Lyndsay 
of the Mount, who, book in hand, and 
stroking back his ruffled hair, ap- 
proached with Hay from the Palace. 

‘We have wearied for you, Davy,” 
he said affectionately, “‘ and, moreover, 
would know the full order of the even- 
ing from the Master of Revels himself. 
Meanwhile let us to Angus, who knows 
no more than [.”’ 

Lyndsay looked in somewhat 

startled fashion at the boy, as he added 
the last sentence. Seeing, however, 
no trace of double meaning, but only 
a merrier face than the morning’s, he 
made no remark. 
A few minutes later an unwonted 
sight was seen; the young King and 
the Douglas walking side by side, while 
Sir David listened to their talk, putting 
in an occasional word. When at length 
Angus excused himself on the plea of 
many cares for the coming entertain- 
ment, and walked away towards the 
Palace, James drew a long breath and 
said to his tutor— 

‘“Is it not written in the classics, 
Davy, of a certain great dog that 
guards the entrance to the Kingdom of 
Darkness ? ”’ 

‘ Truly, Sire,’ answered Lyndsay, a 
little puzzled, ‘‘and the great dog 
Cerberus must appease each one ere he 
can pass that way.” 

* . * * * 

At seven o’clock in the evening all 
Falkland was astir; the streets were 
full of unfamiliar, dazzling figures 
moving with one accord towards the 
Palace. The ports stood open while 
troops of gay horsemen and _horse- 
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women cantered through, lords and 
ladies, from the length and breadth of 
the kingdom of Fife, their trains follow- 
ing them in bright disorder of colour 
and glitter. Each guest destined for 
the Palace wore a small mask, and 
many and various were the costumes 
donned by the masqueraders. A fair 
shepherdess greeted the staid Prior of 
Inchcolm, who had not laid aside his 
priestly habit, but rode through the 
crowd solemnly, as if in procession on a 
feast-day. With a jingle of silver bells, 
a fool in motley, whose dress and mask 
could not conceal the gait of a noble, 
dismounted at the Palace gate and 
passed in with a Knight Crusader to 
the courtyard, where parties of twos 
and threes stood together ere proceed- 
ing to the Gardens. 

At the entrance to the orchard stood 
the young King, without a mask, in a 
Spanish dress of purple and silver, his 
hair catching the sunlight and glowing 
a copper red as he bowed to the guests, 
making their obeisance and filing before 
him. A little way behind him stood 
the Earl of Angus, an unmistakable 
figure, though masked, and in the 
ancient dress of the Thane of Fife. 

Another figure, too, could not be 
hidden by mask and costume. As a 
dignified French courtier made _ his 
reverence and passed before the King 
with a slim young Marquise for com- 
panion, a flush flew up in James’s 
cheek and he replied to the lady’s 
curtsey with a lower bow than he had 
bestowed on any. 

** Beauty, your Majesty,” murmured 
the Douglas in the Royal ear, “‘ cannot 
be hid.” 

‘* Else it were not beauty,” retorted 
James impatiently. “ But rumour 
saith true for once—that where the 
Lord Erskine’s daughter goes, Douglas 
of Lochleven is sure to follow!” And 
the King gave a scant nod to the next 


guest whom he-had recognised by a 
certain swagger in his walk. 

Tis fitting devotion to a betrothed 
wife,’’ remarked Angus, “‘ and between 
such a pair of doting lovers.” 

James started as if stung, and the 
Douglas watched with a grim smile the 
paling cheek that turned away from 
him to greet a couple that now ap- 
proached—a lean gaberlunzie man, 
wallet on side, and a woman, with long 
dark straggling locks, in the short 
striped skirt of the peasant ; a mutch 
on her head, and a crooked staff in her 
hand. The King bowed carelessly. 

“*On the word of a Douglas,” whis- 
pered Angus, “’tis the Spaewife of 
Creich to the life ; Leslie and the well- 
loved aunt of Rothes himself. Could 
we but see her eyes——”’ 

‘““ Spaewife!’’ exclaimed James. 
“Then shall she read us our riddles. 
Let us now to the company and after- 
ward to the play. Mark well the 
Abbot of Lindores,”’ he added laughing. 
‘“ Davy would have the Black Monks 
stripped of all save their frocks, their 
girdles, tonsures, and staffs.” 

The great bell in the Rothesay Tower 
rang out ten o'clock. Twilight 
deepened into the darkness of a summer 
night, and the perfume of flowers rose 
heavily on the air. The tinkle of 
fountains and of some rivulet not far 
off mingled with the sound of laughter 
and applause that greeted the conclu- 
sion of the play. As the audience 
streamed out of the al fresco theatre, 
on a sudden a hundred lights flared up 
overhead among the trees, and on the 
long tables set with the dainties of the 
Royal larder. This was the signal to 
unmask, and in the excitement that 
followed, friend hailed friend unrecog- 
nised till then, or strangers turned 
aside, half ashamed, from strangers. 
Well-known faces looked out from 
strange costumes, and a din of tongues 
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joined in the babel. Huntly bowed 
over the hand of Leys’ new-made 
bride, a dark-browed beauty; the 
Bailie of Abernethie flung his jest of 
‘the three B’s”’ at the Fife lairds, 
Bethune of Creich, Balfour of Denmiln, 
and Bonar of Rossie; the Lady Mar- 
garet Douglas, a radiant vision of 
green and gold, held her own with the 
Lords of Errol and Lennox, chattering 
till even the grave Melville of Raith 
relaxed into a smile; Lyndsay of the 
Mount, although he stood apparently 
listening to the earnest converse of one 
Bellenden and the graceful youth, 
Patrick Hamilton (great-grandson of a 
King and student of the College of 
Saint Andrews), had yet a whimsical 
glance to spare for the pompous Abbot 
of Lindores, who had left the sanctity of 
the Abbot’s lodging over the way, and 
walked with his colleague, old Abbot 
Henry, half deaf and half blind, the 
while eyeing the last group with evident 
suspicion and ill-concealed dislike. The 
Farl of Angus, haughty and unbending, 
speaking to few, moved among the 
guests, while servants flew to do his 
bidding in serving the company. 

The King had drawn a little apart 
from the crowd, talking with the girl at 
whose approach he had reddened. She 
was very fair and lovely, with soft grey 
eyes, but the curve of the red lips 
was sad even while she laughed in 
answer to the low-spoken words in her 
ear. 

“* When that time comes, Sire,’’ she 
said, shaking her head, “I shall no 
longer be the Lord of Buchan’s daugh- 
ter, but the Lady Douglas of Loch- 
leven. But ’’—as the King made a 
_ gesture of dissent, she whispered, lean- 
ing forward, her large eyes full of 
meaning—“1f your Majesty would in- 
deed be free, remember the Spaewtfe ! 
I know naught else,’’ she protested, as 
he tried to detain her. In another 
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instant she had left him and was lost to 
his view in the shifting throng. 

A voice broke in gently— 

‘May it please his Majesty to hear 
what the fates have written ? ” 

James turned. It was the Spaewife, 
and near her stood Lord Rothes and 
his nephew, young Leslie, the clumsy 
workman of the morning. 

‘Of a surety, good madam,” repliea 
the King, at once extending his hand ; 
“say on.” She bent over the palm 
eagerly, mumbling some _ indistinct 
words. James inclined his head to listen 
intently. 

‘‘Broken bonds by the aid of a 
friend ’’—the voice fell to a whisper so 
that he alone heard, and she no longer 
read from the hand. “‘ Horses at mid- 
night outside the West Port. Even 
now the means of liberty he in the 
Royal chamber. The guard at the 
Royal postern will be silent. Follow 
the Spaewife standing at the gatehouse 
on the stroke of twelve. Lose all, or 
gain everything ! ”’ 

Then she stooped again and peered 
closely into the palm as if seeking there 
what she had said, and her brow beca.ne 
clouded. 

‘**Tis written, ’tis written,” she said, 
as if to reassure herself. ** But beware 
of woman! Woman ever worked ill 
to the Stuart race.” Then suddenly 
dropping the hand she turned to find 
the Douglas and his young daughter 
behind her. Attracted by the scene, 
other guests, flocking in their wake, 
came towards the King. 

‘“A soothsayer!” cried Huntly, 
lightly. ‘“‘ Read me my fate, friend.” 

But the Spaewife looked at Lyndsay 
instead, and = scizing Ins hand, ex- 
claimed— | 

‘Long life, fame, love and honour 
from a King are yours, David Lyndsay, 
a happy life, and an easy death.” 

‘“Thank you, good madam,” he 
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replied calmly. ‘‘ Would man desire 
better than these ? My Lord Lennox, 
come, put the future to the proof.” 

Lennox, always courtly, bowed to the 
sybil, and stretching out long, nervous 
fingers, asked— 

‘And what of the fortunes of 
Lennox ? ” 

“A loyal heart, my lord, is yours, 
but a quick sword-thrust ends the tale 
ere the year 
be past,” she 
answered, 


‘Ay, to beware of such as you, my 
Lord Abbot!” retorted the Spaewife 
fiercely. “‘ Young master, where the 
shadow of frock and tonsure threaten 
to cross your path, I pray you pass to 
the other side! ”’ 

“And if I do not so?” asked 
Hamilton, looking full at his priestly 
foe. 

‘Then ’’—and. the voice fell to 
a whisper, 
‘“* Patrick Ha- 
milton will be 


pushing the faithful even 
hand away. to the death 
‘Yours, my by—fire !”’ 
lady,” point- A hush fell 
ing to the on the gay 
Lady Jane company at 
Stuart, but the — words, 
She — shrank and some 
back, saying moved off un- 
timidly that easily. 
she would not ~s “But 
know. dull sport,” 
rd Ok 16“ exclaime d 
yours, young Lennox — “‘A 
Sir’ —to sword - point 
Hamilton,who for me, a fire 
xed ics forthee! But 
bright — blue our good Davy 
eyes on her Lyndsay, at 
wrinkled face least, shall die 
and gave his in his bed.” 
hand _unhesi- And with that 
tatingly. ““mMy SCARF! THE GYPSY WENCH DARES TO WEAR MY SCARF!’ he took Ha- 
After one CRIED THE*LADY.” milton by the 
glance she arm and 


held the palm more closely to the 
light, then dropped it abruptly, saying 
in an agitated tone— 

‘**°Tis not well to search the future.” 

‘“ The Evil One has then no warning 
to bestow on Master Hamilton ?”’ put 
in the cold sarcastic voice of the prelate 
of Lindores, standing in the back- 
ground, a repellent: figure in his un- 
relieved black gown. 
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strolled away. 

The Spaewife turned to Angus. 

‘Would the Douglas know his fate, 
and what the future holds for him ? ” 
she demanded, drawing down her dark 
brows, and fixing her eyes on Angus’ 
face. 

“Nay,” he answered shortly. 
‘‘ Douglas heeds not old wives’ tales.” 

“If the Douglas will not, then read 


me the weird of his daughter,” broke 
in Margaret Douglas, stretching out 
her hand. The soothsayer glanced at 
it, then at the pretty face with its 
frame of golden hair, and hesitated, her 
aspect softening somewhat. 

“Speak!” cried Margaret impe- 
riously, flushing as she read the ex- 
pression. “ Can it be that the Spaewife 
pities Margaret Douglas ? ” 

“To betray a brother, to wander 
with never a home, to love and be 
loved, then to languish in vain within 
prison walls——”’ 

Angus stepped forward with an angry 
word, but Margaret only laughed mer- 
rily, dropped a curtsey, and exclaimed : 

‘* Betray a brother—that is Jamie! 
Languish in a dungeon! Where will it 
be, Jamie? Under the Laigh Council 
House in your good town of Edinburgh, 
with the rats? ’Tis not too kind. 
But I shall love and be loved! Ah, 
well-a-day !’’ And she skipped off, 
dragging the King with her, to see the 
dancers on the bowling green, while the 
Spaewife disappeared in the crowd, 
followed by her kinsman Rothes. 

But no music of lutes and viols, nor 
nunble footing of the dancers—Egyp- 
tians from the South in fantastic gala 
array—seemed to hold the attention of 
James Stuart. In the quick throbbing 
of the strings he heard again the 
Spaewife’s words, and freedom rose 
before him in one great pulse of ex- 
hilaration. Less than an hour to 
liberty, a few short hours till he might 
pay back in full to Douglas the miser- 
able farce of thraldom in mimic King- 
ship ; when morning dawned he would 
be King indeed--make an end of the 
stormy past and begin a fairer future. 

“Beware of woman!” The King 
looked round as the words rang in his 
ear. A pair of grey eyes dropped 
before his own, and in one short instant 
the world held nothing more for him. 
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Muttering some slight excuse he slipped 
unnoticed from the Lady Margaret’s 
side, so engrossed was she !n the antics 
of the leader of the gypsies, and found 
his way to the slender marquise, who 
stood in the shadow on the edge of the 
gaping crowd. Soon the two were 
walking side by side in a remote part 
of the gardens. No one had observed 
them go, and the lanes and alleys, 
through which they wandered under the 
light of torches burning low, were de- 
serted for the merrier scene of the 
dancing. The minutes flew by. Sud- 
denly a bell clanged out the hour— 
midnight ! 

‘* The Spaewife ! ’’ exclaimed James, 
with a start, as the forgotten message 
flashed into his memory. ‘“‘ James 
Stuart should be already gone if he 
would be free!” 

‘* Go, go, or it may be too late,” she 
urged, clasping her hands together. 
‘“T pray the Holy Virgin it is not in- 
deed too late. Look !’’—as the sound 
of voices and approaching feet dis- 
turbed the quietness of the garden. 
‘* Angus seeks the King! If you be a 
King and not a slave, leave me!” 

In another moment James was gone, 
going towards the door of the Palace 
that led to the Royal apartments. 
There, the woman had said, he should 
find the means of liberty. Breathless, 
he passed the guard at the foot of the 
turret stairs, who saluted stolidly, and, 
mounting two steps at a time, flung 
aside the curtain over the door of the 
first apartment, and ran to the inner 
room. Onacouch lay a many-coloured 
bundle. The King undid it with hasty, 
trembling fingers. It was the dress of 
a gypsy dancing girl. At once he 
understood the Spaewife’s plan, and, 
cursing his madness in risking the 
chance of freedom for a few more soft 
words, he tore off his Spanish costume, 
and picked up the gypsy’s. Labouring 
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with the ties and.fastenings, it was some 
minutes beforejheystood transformed 
into a tall, comely girl, in short green 
skirt with tarnished gold trappings 
and wide, long-sleeved jacket. A quick 
application of brown nut-stain to 
cheeks and eyebrows changed the 
fresh Stuart skin to a dusky olive; 
the remainder of the stain he poured 
over his white hands and on his arms. 
Then he glanced round the room. The 
scarf to wind round his head and hide 
his curls was wanting! James tossed 
his discarded clothes in all directions 
in his search for the missing head-dress, 
but he could find none, and time was 
flying. Clad as he was, James hurried 
from the room and up the winding 
stairs into the apartments of the ladies 
of the Court. Not even a servant was 
to be seen—all had gone on holiday. 
The King opened the door of a small 
inner room gently. It was a sleeping 
chamber, and a pile of feminine finery 
lay in one corner. In a trice he had 
snatched from the heap a long red 
scarf of quaint device, and, turning, 
fled downstairs again. 

Meanwhile the girl in the garden 
tried to make her way back to the 
general company, stumbling in her 
haste to avoid the Douglas and, still 
more, her betrothed husband, the Lord 
of Lochleven. But as she glided across 
a space where the light fell brightly, 
she suddenly found herself confronted 
by the Earl of Angus. He was flushed 
and excited, and his voice trembled 
somewhat, with rage or fear, as he 
accosted her roughly with the question : 

‘“ Where is His Majesty, Madame ? ”’ 

Erskine’s daughter drew herself up 
haughtily at his tone. 

‘“Am I His Majesty’s keeper ? ”’ 

Douglas of Lochleven stepped for- 
ward and seized her by the arm, ex- 
claiming angrily-- 

“The girl knows what we would 
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know. Deny if you can, Kate, tnat his 
Grace has spoken with you this last 
half-hour ! ”’ 

‘“When Lochleven cares more for 
the pleasures of the winecup and 
Egyptian dancing,” she said, shaking 
off the touch of his hand, “ may not 
His Majesty condescend to pity what 
Lochleven ignores ? ”’ 

With that she moved away a few 
steps; but Angus barred her passage, 
and she looked up in his face with 
frightened eyes. 

“Where is His Majesty ?”’ he de- 
manded again. 

The girl stood irresolute, then fal- 
tered out, pointing away from the 
Palace, in the direction of the Royal 
stables— 

“His Grace left me even now. 
Someone yonder prayed him to hasten.” 

Angus strode off, followed by his 
brother, George Douglas, and a number 
of guests, partisans of the Douglas. 
Lochleven and his betrothed were 
joined by Lord Buchan, impatient to 
depart, and chafing at the delay, for it 
was after midnight, and his way was 
long and difficult. 

But the party paused in the court- 
yard to listen to a whisper that passed 
from lip to lip, and guests gathered at 
the gate, talkirg in excited undertones. 

‘“* Angus cannot find His Majesty! 
The King has escaped ! ” 

Katherine Erskine shivered, and the 
hand that rested on her father’s arm 
trembled slightly. 

Beside the gatehouse, in the shadow 
of a buttress, the Spaewife had waited 
long. She now peered furtively into 
the crowd, and then at Rothes, who 
stood near, carelessly fastening his 
cloak at the throat. A tall, buxom 
gypsy girl threaded her way through 
the thronged courtyard towards the 
gate. The Spaewife drew a deep 
breath, came out from the shadow into 


full view in the bright glare that beat 
on the gateway from a huge lantern, 
and stood there for an instant. Then 
she passed between the peas into the 
night beyond. 

The gypsy drew nearer to the arch- 
way. A few steps more and she would 
be beyond the Palace walls, when sud- 
denly the order rang out— 

“Close the Gates ! ”’—and the port- 
cullis crashed down between her and 
the Spaewife. 

With a backward movement the 
crowd within the courtyard parted to 
make way for Angus, who turned at 
the gate and faced the throng. 

‘“My Lords and gentlemen,” he 
began fiercely. Then moderating his 
tone. ‘‘My Lords! His Majesty 
is not to be found. The _ gates 
will be opened when the riddle is 
solved.” 

An uneasy silence greeted his words. 
Then on a sudden, from the heart of 
the crowd, the shrill childish voice of 
Lady Margaret Douglas rose in anger : 
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““My scarf! The gypsy wench dares 
to wear my scarf!” 

But the angry tone changed m 
another instant to a laugh of keen en- 
joyment, and clapping her hands, she 
ran forward, while the spectators looked 
where she pointed, at the tall gypsy girl. 

“°Tis Jamie himself!” she cried. 
‘**Do you not know His Majesty? A 
comely lass indeed ! ” 

Still laughing, she snatched off the 
scarlet headdress, and the well-known 
ruddy curls fell in a gleaming mass on 
his shoulders, their colour strangely 
out of place against the swarthy com- 
plexion. 

Angus stepped forward and bowed 
low. 

‘““May the Douglas venture,” he 
asked, “to commend His Majesty’s 
skill? °Tis a fitting jest with which to 
end the evening’s masque.” 

‘* A very perfect jest,’’ added Dunbar, 
speaking in Sir David Lyndsay’s ear, 
‘for, one step more and it had been— 
earnest !” 
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PINCH, POTTY 
AND CO., AND 
CONSCIENCE, 
ETC 


By W. G. YARCOTT 


Illustrated by Ernest Blaikley 


“| WUZ WRONG, HE SAID, ‘I WUZ WKONG JUS’ NOW; THE LOOKER-ON can GET 


” 


SOME OF THE FUN .. . 


square, and the trees shook off 
the accumulated moisture of 
-earlier-fallen rain in an after- 


A GUST of wind rushed through the 


math shower upon the figure of: 


Mr. Nutts, as he strolled towards the 
lights of the shelter. 
e “Hum!” he mused. “I have mis- 
givings. The sting of memory pene- 
trates my dulled conscience. I have 
visions of an enraged dispenser of coffee 
demanding a certain love philtre yet to 
be concocted. I must procrastinate. 
When in doubt, procrastinate. Hum. 
W.S. might have made the remark.”’ 

He waited a moment outside the 
shelter listening. The accents of Pinch 
smote his hearing, and a smile crossed 
his face. Pinch was joyously didactic. 

‘“The looker-on sees most o’ the 
game, as yer say,” he observed. ‘“* But 
"e don’t get much o’ the fun. 
See ?”’ 

Mr. Nutts glided in. 

‘* Good evening, gentlemen,” said he. 

They responded variously, but with 
good intent. There was a heartiness in 
Tom’s greeting that indicated the re- 
suscitation of an almost abandoned 
hope, and Mr. Nutts’ conscience pricked 
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him afresh. He dismissed the accusing 
memories of Tom, and five shillings, 
and he coughed obtrusively. 

‘“Gentlemen,’? said he, ‘“‘I have 
taken the liberty of including you all in 
a small sweepstake we are holding on 
to-morrow’s big race—at sixpence per 
share. I presume this meets with your 
approval.” 

They looked at each other doubtfully. 

“Oh, all right,’ said Bill Jones 
finally, producing a sixpence and hand- 
ing it to Mr. Nutts. Potty, Ginger, 
and Tom followed suit. 

“JT thank you,” said Mr. Nutts. 
‘One moment—I will give you receipts. 
I reserved numbers for you—thirty- 
six, seven, eight, and nine—and ee 

He looked interrogatively at Pinch. 

“Not me,” said Pinch, firmly. 

Mr. Nutts looked sad and dignified, 
but made no comment. He produced 
some plain slips of paper, wrote upon 
them formal receipts for sixpence, and 
handed them to their respective clai- 
mants. 

“When are yer goin’ ter draw fer 
it?” inquired Bill, looking dubiously 
at his receipt. 

“Oh, it’s drawn,” said Mr. Nutts, 
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negligently. “‘ Unfortunately, you have 
all drawn blanks.” 

The victims looked at each other 
again. “‘ Much obliged, I’msure,”’ said 
Ginger. “I’m glad yer put us down. 
I shouldn’t ’ave liked to ’ave missed a 
good chance.’”’ His emphasis was sa- 
tirical. 

‘‘ Don’t mention it,” said Mr. Nutts, 
politely. “I knew you were good 
sportsmen.” 

Pinch was chuckling convulsively. 
Mr. Nutts flickered a private wink at 
him, and the old man spoke. 

‘“IT wuz wrong,” he said, “I wuz 
wrong jus’ now. The looker-on can 
get some o’ the fun as well, sometimes.” 

‘Sir,’ said Mr. Nutts, severely, 
‘the looker-on is apt to see things 
through the prism of his own indi- 
viduality, and to judge others bv 
himself. I am reminded of 7 

Potty suddenly interrupted Mr. 
Nutt’s dawning reminiscence. 

‘‘ Before I fergit it,” said he, “I'd 
like to say ’ow wery much you remind 
me of a chap I once knew called ’Enery. 
Never ’eard ’is other name. Fer out- 
an’-out cheek ’e wuz a marvel.”’ 

Mr. Nutts look of polite interest eva- 
porated as it became evident that 
Potty’s comparison was intended un- 
favourably. 

‘** That little sweepstake 0’ yores wuz 
jus’ the sort o’ thing ’e’d think of,” 
continued Potty. “* Cheek—yjus’ cheek. 
I remember ’im gettin’ a cab once from 
a owner wot didn’t know ’im wery well. 
‘i ’ad an’ accident an’ the cab wuz 
fairly smashed. Went back to the 
yard with ’is ’and inasling. “Where’s 
my cab ?’ ses the owner, an’ ’Enery tells 
‘im. ‘ Yer’ll ’ave to pay fer this, my 
boy,’ ses the owner. ‘ Yer call yerself 
adriver. Yer ain’t fit to pour parafine 
into a bloomin’ motor, let alone take 
a respeckable cab out. Yer ain't 
fit to——’ 


*"Old ’ard,’ ses ’Enery, wery dig- 
nified. ‘Yer say I ain’t fit to drive a 
cab ?’ 

‘*< That’s it,’ ses the boss. 

‘““ Wery well,’ ses ’Enery. ‘I shall 
summons yer fer damages to my arm 
for not seein’ as yore cab was under 
proper control.’ Cheek, yer see, bloom- 
in’ cheek.”’ 

He looked at Mr. Nutts. 

“The connection is not obvious,” 
said that gentleman, coldly. ‘‘ Your 
friend, sir, was a rascal. He had no 
conscience. Conscience is 7 

“Funny thing,” broke in Pinch. 
“Funny thing ow awkward a con- 
science Is. Gets in the way frightful at 
times, don’t it ?” 

He was apparently addressing Ginger. 

“I dunno,” said Ginger frankly. 

‘Well, p’raps yer wouldn’t,” said 
the old man. “I mean a ord’nary 
decent sort o’ chap. I remember bein’ 
told about a boy once—a boy with a 
conscience. Mos’ extrordinary thing. 
"E wuz about fourteen year old, an’ ud 
been brought up most perticklerly 
proper. An’ wot stuck in ’is gizzard wuz 
the fack that once ’e wuz goin’ to wallop 
another boy smaller’n’im, an’wuz stop- 
ped by some’un wot explained that it 
wuzn't right to ‘it a boy younger’n 
‘isself. Well, one day ’e wuz took 
to a theatre an’ in the play the willain 
wuz knockin’ someone about an’ the 
"ero comes along an’ deals the willain 
out a prime slosh, an’ ses, ‘ Coward, ter 
strike a man so much older’n yerself.’ 
Yer know the style o’ thing. 

Well, that puzzled this poor kid. 
"E wasn’t a wery bright sort, an’ ’e 
couldn’t unnerstand it at all. ’E ses 
to ‘isself, ‘I’m a coward if I ’it a bloke 
younger’n me, an’ I’m a coward if I ’it 
a bloke older’n me. I don’t see where 
Icome in atall.’ So’e gota pencil, an’ 
worked it out, ’cause beside ’is tender 
conscience ’e’d got a lot o’ that longin’ 
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to *it someone that all boys ’ave at 
times, an’ wot gets wuss the more it’s 
bottled up. 

“* Arter a lot o’ figgerin’, ’e reckoned 
out that ’e wuz entitled to wallop any 
boy inside three months of ’is own age, 
an’ ’e went round lookin’ fer trouble. 
An’ ’e found it. 
Jus’ a_ ordinary 
small boy about 
"is own age—only 
with red ’air. 
"E ses to ’is 
conscience, ‘At 
last!’ or words 
like that, an yells 
out * Carrots.’ ’E 
thought ’e wuz in 
eaven. ’E looked 
fer the soft parts 
on Carrots like a 
cannerble, an 
noted ’em in ’is 
mind while they 
wuz sparrin’ 
round. 

* U nfort’nate- 
ly, *owever, in- 
side o' two 
minutes Carrots 
gives ’im as nice 
a ‘iding as any- 
one could wish 
for. It wuz a 
pity in a way, 
‘cause the .poor 
kid decided that 
’e’'d do without 
a conscience 
from that minute 
an’ they do say He paused and 
looked disgusted at the remainder of 
a cup of coffee. ‘They do say as 
"e became keeper of a shelter, which 
is wery likely.” 

They laughed a little, save Mr. Nutts. 
His face remained preternaturally sad. 

‘Sir, I thank you,” said he, to the 
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"** GENTLEMEN,’ SAID HE, ‘1 HAVE TAKEN THE LIBERTY OF INCLUDING 
YOU ALL IN A SMALL SWEEPSTAKE.’” 


astonished Pinch, “I thank you. My 
soul, at least, is in sympathy with 
yours. Heed not the scoffings and un- 
seemly merriment of these, your friends, 
but know that one person present 
appreciates the beauty of your sad little 
allegory. You, sir, have the great gift. 
You see the tears 
beneath the 
smile; the tragic 
eyes behind the 
grinning marks 
—mask, I mean. 
Do you not?” 
Pinch wagged 
his head. 
“Ah!” said 
he, profoundly 
“Ah!” was his 
refuge in per- 
plexity. He had 
not the _ slight- 
est idea of Mr. 
Nutts’ meaning. 
“IT knew :t,” 
said Mr. Nutts, 
“and again I 
thank you. 
‘Many a time 
and oft,’ as W. 
S. observes, 
when the effer- 
vescence on the 
waters of life 
may tempt me to 
forget the depths 
below, shall I re- 
call the dull 
aching tragedy of 
of that poor lad 
entangled in the viscous web of con- 
science, indecisive, and _ beset by 
doubt, with the hunger for human 
gore gnawing at his heart and natural 
cussedness battling with environment. 
I thank you from the bottom of my 
heart.” 
Solemn was the face of Mr. Nutts, 
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and the countenances of his 
audience grew more and more 
gloomy as his melancholy 
accents died away. Pinch was 
utterly bewildered. He was 
under the impression that he 
had told a rather funny story, 
and when Bill Jones, following 


the cue of Mr. Nutts, bent Se 
forward and gently apolo- CoG 
gised for having laughed, he eg 
thought he must be dreaming. i CAN 
Finding the scene did not ‘e Gi 
vanish before his eyes he iif Gy 
adopted the role of the mis- AY 
understood person to whom yi; 
tardy tribute is being ren- | Byjf fiji OE 2s 
dered, and again made his _ |) egg Yf Y ff, PD ia 
celebrated observation. —* EE TES — 
es Ah ! 9 


‘** HUsH,’ SAID MR. NUTTS, WITH A FINGER TO BIS LIP.” 


Mr. Nutts rose. 

“Well, well,” said he. ‘‘ ‘The best ‘Hush!’ said Mr. Nutts, with a 
of friends must part,’ as the divine Bill finger to his lip. ‘‘ Some other time.” 
observes. ‘“* And I do not——”’ And as he passed out he merrily 

“°’Ere, wait a bit,” said Tom.  jingled in his pocket four doubtfully- 
“About that stuff. Yer know wot I acquired sixpences. 
mean—the med’cine.”’ 


LOVE. AT THE. FAIR 


By DOUGLAS BUCHANAN 


Love goes to the Fair in motley guise, 
His cap o’ bells a-jingling : 

There's a roguish twinkle in his eyes— 
He’ll soon with the crowd be mingling. 

For maids are there, of sunny hair, 
And swains of their election ; 

He'll quip and crank with every rank 
And so escape detection! 


Alone he leaves the Fair at night 
When all the world is sleeping ; 

Trudging along in the pale moonlight, 
Alas! poor Love !—he’s weeping ! 

He little dreamed while each maid seemed 
Simplicity to betoken ; 

She stole his dart—so kept her heart 
Untouched, unchanged, unbroken ! 
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AND VHE 


By PATRICK VAUX 


Illustrated by WW. Herbert Holloway 


N Thursday, June 30th, through 

() the shimmering atmosphere of 

late afternoon in_ latitude 

18° 54” north, longtitude 

62° 11” west, no enemy had _ been 

sighted by H.M.S. “ Alacrity.” Yet 

clearing for action had just been 

energetically carried out, as she steamed 
south-west at 20 knots. 

The Far Eastern Tragedy had now 
culminated in unexpected hostilities 
between great European Powers. 
Britain had been dragged into the 
insane struggle. Thus it came, little of 
the rest of “ Rope yarn Sunday ” 
hung about the despatch vessel. 

“Much smarter!’ Commander De- 
laval exclaimed to the First Lieutenant, 
timing the exercise. ‘‘ We are getting 
ship-shape, Prynne. But before we 
reach Bermuda we may fall in with 
these cruisers of the enemy making for 
our West Indies. We’ll need to smash 
through them, just. Can’t take on 
many risks when carrying despatches !”’ 

Number One looked inquisitively at 
the leading signalman, diligently scru- 
tinising the north-west. : 


‘“Our next break, then, may need 
to be done in record time, sir—and for 
the realthing! But let ‘em all come!” 
he added cheerfully. 

‘““No, Prynne, no! Not just yet! 
Not for another four-and-twenty hours, 
say, rejoined the Senior Officer with a 
grave smile. 

* Well,” said Spedding, Second Lieu- 
tenant, as having ultimately gained the 
calm of the ward-room, he tossed with 
the Surgeon for a cocktail before 
dinner, ‘‘our Skipper is a hustler! I 
am not afraid to work—and neither is 
he! He is no lily of the cabin jardi- 
niere; and is taking devilish good 
pains we toil and spin. Just a trifle too 
anxious, though. Hello, heads for me 
again, Doctor! Luck has left you!” 

Surgeon MacCullum looked with 
amusement at Spedding drying his 
forehead. 

“Much more of this epidemic of hard 
work, and you'll develop sweating sick- 
ness, scientifically termed, O youth, 
sudinama. Yes, the Owner is a good 
specimen of Commanding Officer ; 
bothered a little with neurosis, I’d say ; 
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but’ we all are nowadays, as we creep 
up the ladder. Heads again, damme! 
De’il take that florin! It’s like these 
Deutschers—always doing something 
stupid. If, now, I was Foreign Secre- 
tary, I'd 2 

But with an exclamation of “ Pax, 
pax, Doctor! No politics,” Spedding 
tossed away the dice - box, 
politely dropped into MacCul- 
lum’s chair placed so conve- 
niently in the current of fresh 
air from the skylight, and called 
for the messman. 

On the narrow bridge Delaval 
slowly paced up and down. 
Some of the men on deck still 
shot inquisitive glances at him; 
they now knew that he was a 
devil for drill; they wanted to 
know if he also was a devil to 
fight ? His alert port, the 
smart poise of his squarish head, 
the character éngraved on his 
thoughtful face, its cheeks just 
a trifle thin, indicated the Image 
of Authority. But the First 
Lieutenant going aft caught 
himself in this surmise. Did 
the Master Brain predominate 
there? How would Delaval 
prove when in the crisis of 
victory or defeat ? He grunted 
to himself—a note of depreca- 
tion! How would he himself 
behave ? 

In a_newly-mobilised crew 
every officer and man is more or less 
unfamiliar with the ship and his duties 
towards himself and neighbours, 1s 
more or less overworked, harassed. 
But as now the “ Alacrity’s > Com- 
mander carefully recounted the day’s 
work down to the prepare-for-action, 
his satisfaction increased. Yes, the 
men were beginning to pull together ! 
Yet, when he recalled the trouble, the 
confusing, perplexed cries attending 
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““ STEAMER, COMIN’ DOWN AHEAD, SIR, SHOWIN’ NO LIGHTS. 


ARMS AND THE MAN 


the hoisting in of a boat a few days 
before, he cursed within him. Yes, 
he’d have to drive them, officers and 
men, but this judiciously ; and collec- 
tive efficiency would be achieved. 

But, again, what about himself—so 
confident of commanding others ? And 
suddenly he stopped short—eyed the 


brown-faced seaman at the wheel, the 
signalman wiping the sweat out of his 
eyes, and Number One now keenly in- 
terested in the bluejackets busily re- 
stretching the awning. 

Delaval had projected himself into 
the near future. Most uncomfortable, 
nay, hideous, possibilities had revealed 
themselves. 

When a junior officer he had had no 
fears of himself. He had acquired 
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signal repute and experience. He Was 
even noted as an officer of nimble brain 
and clever hands, and deemed com- 
petent to cope with emergency. But 
now, to his dismay, as he trod his own 
bridge the knowledge had come to him 
that as a Commanding Officer handling 
a warship for ends of victory or defeat 
to the Flag, that emblem of his country 
with her many_hundreds of millions of 
defenceless non-combatants, he was 
still wholly ignorant of himself. And 
these units on deck there, and below, of 
flesh and blood, beating high for hearth 
and home, they depended on him ! 

He looked at them. His brow con- 
tracted. 

‘*Good God! And I stand respon- 
sible for them all? For everything!” 
he muttered to himself, coming a-stand 
near the First Lieutenant, who now was 
just by the binnacle. 

‘* Ay, ay, sir?” said Prynne, wheel- 
ing smartly as he made a mental note 
that a certain petty officer was not 
quick enough on his feet. 

‘“T didn’t speak,’ the Commander 
answered with some asperity. He was 
rather ashamed of his introspection. 
‘Oh, I say, Prynne, I dine with the 
Ward-room to-night, don’t I?” he 
added in milder tones on catching 
sight of his servant, a rusty-faced 
Marine, bobbing about amidships. 

“Ves, sir, to-night! I hope the 
Doctor will not discuss the case for 
foreign politics as usual,” the First 
Lieutenant replied, with a little laugh. 

It was then the look-out forward, a 
North of Ireland R.N.R., winked his 
eyes, and strained them anew into the 
north-west. He made to hail the 
bridge, but desisted. He lacked the 
self-decision, instant. exact, of the fully- 
seasoned unit. His faculties were not 
yet wholly sharpened by renewed train- 
ing and living in the atmosphere of 
Vitalised promptitude and _ resolution. 
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That faint speck of white afar off, was it 
the masthead of a vessel or some wing- 
ing sea-bird ? He slewed his troubled 
face bridgewards; the First Lieu- 
tenant was cautioning the signalman to 
keep his eyes “lifting.” Precipitately 
he searched the horizon again; that 
minute blur was gone! 

Here and there pearly mountains of 
cloudland stood out, stationary, vast in 
columnar fabric, against the deep blue 
sky. Where the fire of the setting sun 
caught on the western tiers vivid pinks 
and crimsons flushed their bases, dust of 
gold illumed their shadowy caverns and 
plateaux, and greens and oranges 
tinged their eastern flanks. The ocean 
looked like an immensity of yellow 
silk. The waters, sheering from the 
bows, gleamed amber and blood-red 
ridged with yeasty foam. Under the 
incessant thrusts of high-pulsing me- 
chanism, the “ Alacrity,” special ser- 
vice vessel, hurried onward. 

“No moon at all to-night, Beth! 
It’ll soon be black as pitch ! ” grumbled 
Prynne to the Gunner, officer of the 
watch, as he went off the bridge. 


II. 

It was just as the Ward-room got 
their coffee that the signalman’s ma- 
hogany-coloured face appeared in the 
doorway. 

‘** Steamer comin’ down ahead, sir, 
an’ showin’ no lights.” The next in- 
stant the officers were on deck. 

Daylight was swiftly fading. Not a 
breath of wind stirred; the “ Alac- 
rity’s”’ pennant streamed listlessly in 
the current of air created by her pas- 
sage. To Delaval the waters seemed 
as black oil. The folds of night thicken- 
ing like smoke had fallen almost in- 
stantly upon them. Distance was en- 
veloped in impenetrable gloom. It 
was with difficulty he discerned the 
steamer. 


“ Yes, sir, a ‘ ditcher,’ an’ with never 
a glint showin’!”’ said the Officer of 
the Watch. 

‘Who is she ? Who is she ? Why’s 
she steaming with lights out?” the 
Commander replied testily. 

In irritation he peered ahead. 
Smartly was the “Alacrity”’ rising 
her. The bridge of her, two 
masts, funnel, and raised 
forecastle assumed definite 
outlines. 

“Might be an up-to-date 
Flying Dutchman,” said the 
First Lieutenant to Spedding, 
as they inquisitively ogled 
her. ‘‘Something’s in the 
wind !”’ 

To the Commander her 
darkness was ominous. What | 
news had she? But to a 
seafarer a vessel showing no 
lights aye portends danger 
and mystery. What history 
or greed or suffering may be 
written on her decks. What 
tragedy may fill the twilight 
of her forecastle and cabins ? 

Of a sudden the ting-ting 
of engine-room _ telegraph 
vibrated faintly to port. 
The steamer slowed. Some- 
one on her bridge, which was 
well forward, began to show 


a light. 

‘““Ahoy! What ship is 
that ?”’ came in a voice, 
thinned and __ tremulous 


through the distance, but 
distinctly charged with friendly North- 
umberland “ burr.” 

“His Britannic Majesty’s ship 
‘Alacrity.”. Who are you? What’s 
amiss on board ye ?’”’ bawled Delaval, 
leaning out over the rail. 

“© River Tees’ from New Orleans 
for Manchester. At two bells I spoke 
the U.S. ‘Grand Cayman,’ homeward 
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bound. She had just skipped clear o’ 
four big German cruisers _ steerin’ 
sou’-west by west in line astarn, their 
speed thirteen knots or so. When 
was war declared ? ” 

Over the visionary reach of sea passed 
the words, sharp, inflictive as a galvanic 
shock. Sudden silence ensued ; above 


*“ SCMEONF CN HER BRILGE BEGAN TO SHOW A LIGHT.” 


it held only the swishle of the waters 
as the vessels lost way. Men on deck 
steadied themselves. Every nerve in 
them was become an ear listening to 
this unknown voice, so charged with 
fate. Every eye was riveted on the 
blotch made by the speaker’s body 
against the misty circle of illumination 
from the lantern placed behind him on 
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the bridge. . His straddle-legged figure, 
bent trunk, and gesticulating arms 
evolved something of a demoniac ap- 
pearance. 

‘At noon, to-day,” yelled the Com- 
mander. “Thanks for information. 
We're stringing cruisers along the 
Atlantic routes. Ye’ll be all right. In 
what reckonings were = 

But a gush of steam from an exhaust 
valve of the “‘ River Tees’’ drowned 
his voice. 


II. 


Around the “ Alacrity”’ night lay 
material, supernatant. To her Com- 
. manding Officer on the bridge it seemed 
as if she swam through liquid dark- 
ness. 

He set his face to windward and 
breathed with pleasure the cool, salty 
breeze. The thought struck him that 
night was the fitting symbol of.evil, of 
chaos. Buta glance fore and aft, where 
he knew his men were lying in straggled 
groups at quarters, exhilarated him. 
To a piping from the Bridge these 
sleeping units would instantly arise, 
and set terrible and prodigious phe- 
nomena into action. Delaval—a breath- 
ing thing of common clay, endued with 
or without prescience of what the 
future was to reveal—was invested 
with powers of life and death to thou- 
sands, whose existence directly and in- 
directly depended on his proper and 
instant handling of titanic forces. 

The First Lieutenant put down his 
glass. 

Said he to the Commander, who had 
stepped beside him, “I reckon we'll 
have got the first knock in already 
across the North Sea; the enemy did 
think to spring the surprise on us!” 

‘That ‘ Peace-at-any-Price’ Party 
helped them, too! They got knocked 
off their perch, though, by that last 


move of the Kaiser’s,” grunted Delaval. 
“Pest take this darkness! It’s like 
nothing I’ve scen before. I expect the 
enemy are trying to put hands on every 
damned seaman of theirs,” he added 
viciously. “‘ Fifteen thousand and odd 
of them in our mercantile marine—to 
say nothing of Dutchmen, whom they'll 
make use of somehow, and all those 
alien pilots we’ve admitted along our 
coasts ss 

Then it came to him that at any 
moment the calm might be rent by an 
enraged apparition of war aflame with 
spouting guns, and of so instant appear- 
ance that the “ Alacrity,’’ would be 
found off her guard. And he ceased 
talking. 

He made a little hard grimace. It 
would not be his fault if she was—no, 
by God, no! He was going into the 
Grand Test Match, and—so he assured 
himself—would do his duty. Elation 
filled him on thinking that he would 
have to accomplish something—some- 
thing with a result—not like to the 
poor pretence in peace manceuvres ! 

He felt he was the master of his fate 
and of his crew’s fate. When once in 
the neighbourhood of military danger 


that flame well fed by great naval tra- 


dition had unwitting, to its inheritor, 
found fresh and peculiar fuel. It was 
burning bright. 

Said Prynne to him, “ This is the 
very night for torpedo boat work ! ”’ 

“It is the very night for some dirty 
trick of the Allies!’ was his abrupt 
reply. | 

Now abaft the after-funnel, beside 
the starboard tube, stood the Second 
Lieutenant. Not for the first and 
second time that night had he made sure 
of the “ Alacrity’s ’’ readiness. Though 
as becomes “Guns” his predilection 
ran towards the cheerfully-destructive 
quick-firer, he had to own to a sneak- 
ing fondness for the torpedo, that 
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terrible, if erratic hammerhead of 
Thor’s. 

He patted the near tube. 

“Yes, yes, we'll do,” said he to the 
leading torpedo man, who had silently 
got upon his feet; “we'll do, Allan! 
Sleep with one ear open, 
though. Can’t be too ready ~~ 
for the call. D’ye hear—one 
ear open.” And muttering 
to himself, the Lieutenant | 
carefully picked his steps over | 
the sleeping gun-squads, and 
disappeared into the deeper 
darkness beside the bridge. 

The Commander had put 
down his binoculars. Shaking 
his head, he stepped back. 
For a moment or two he rested | 
his eyes. 

‘‘What do you see, Spedding, 
away off the starboard bow, 
there ?”’ he asked sharply. 
‘* Everywhere one looks there 
are half-a-dozen vessels pop- 
ping about,” he added testily ; 
“nothing like imagination to 
hoax one!” 

“It does play the very 
deuce with one in the dark, 
sir. That’s where in_ the 
manceuvres the only feeling of 
the Real Thing comes in. So 
long as the hoax is not too 
evident, of course ! ”’ 

‘“No hoax now, perhaps,” 
growled Delaval. 

He was keenly alive to 
Spedding’s flow of good spirits. 
It came to him that all his 
former lightheartedness was 
now as years of sloth passed 
in a far bygone. 

Below deck, polished metal-work 
gleamed in the bright illumination 
from electrics, cranks span their dizzy- 
ing haloes, and men, quick-eyed, 
quicker-eared, amid the maze of ma- 
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chinery, could deftly pick their steps. 
But on deck, the eye was baffled. 
Fine dust of darkness clustered on any 
outstanding details, funnels, boats, 
masts, bridge, cowls, and made them 
assume amorphousZoutlines, unstable, 


“*anoy ! WHAT SHIP’S THAT? '” 


treacherous. Nothing less than con- 
tact, impact, say, afforded the healthy 
feeling of realities. 

With all senses acute the Com- 
mander took his vessel onward. That 
his was less stolidity than his sub- 
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ordinates’ is not to his disparagement. 
As man’s nervous organisation becomes 
the finer, so the greater is its wastage. 
Yet neurotics are exceeding few among 
men going down to the deep in ships. 
The wise old Sea cannot endure them ; 
she either kills or cures them. And the 
wise among them thank her ! 


“ THE © ALACRITY'’S " COMMANDER HESITATED, 
THE ENEMY?” 


Who has been adrift at sea, nidden 
under the pall of night, with neither 
moon nor star gleaming, the swell 
swinging heavy with coming storm, 
and only the lap and rustle of great 
desolate waters filling the close air for 
miles around, he knows how the ear 
and eye, prompted by anxiety and 
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expectancy, make the known assume 
freakish aspects. Strange half-sounds 
come from afar—the creak of a block, 
the rattle of sheaves, the distant thud 
ofasteamer’sengines. Like to gigantic 
shadows visionary vessels loom ahead 
and abeam, appear into the darkness, 
and as instantly disappear. Clots of 
night seem to rush together, and a 
steamer is evolved, long, low, short- 
funnelled, or some far-off sailing vessel ; 
she heaves forward, then dissolves. 
away. Forms without shape or sub- 
stance come and go. Where nothing 
moves there are movements, a 
monster swell hurling itself forward 
where lies a calm. All is incessantly 
mutable—alarming. Imagination, un- 
bridled by strained perception, strives 
to usurp trained instinct and judg- 
ment. | 

‘* By Gad, Spedding,” quoth Number 
One, wiping his perspiring face, “ I’ve 
had ‘Sail Oh!’ half a dozen times on 
the tip of my tongue ; this is no fool’s 
job! If the Deutschers pick us up, it 
will be either through luck or cal- 
culations mathematical as the devil’s. 
Confoundedly hot, too, eh ?”’ 

Delaval, who had overheard him, 
gave a laugh, and rested his binoculars 
on the bridge-rail. 

‘On a night like this, one wants to 
have no nerves, Prynne! It is the 
first of many, though,’ he pursued 
grimly. “‘To go by my experience, 
I’ve seen more than one squadron 
cross the bows. Just a minute ago, 
I’d have sworn to a big vessel away to 
starboard!’’ And he edged away to 
the wheel. 

The night suffocated him. 

In broad daylight with the enemy 
ahead in force, he would have smiled in 
very joy as he took his vessel onward 
in forlorn hope. But this darkness! 
It was just asif, with a sack tied about 
his head, he was running athwart some 


wall—but, just a twist, and he might 
clear it! 

Only the low stamping of his engines, 
the sea fires glittering and flashing from 
under the forefoot, the unceasing hiss of 
parted waters, the slight lurch and roll 
of the “ Alacrity ”’ meeting the swell, 
gave him familiar and comforting 
evidence. 

Destiny thrilled him. Apprehension 
thrummed on his heart. High in re- 
solution, he inwardly cursed his strung 
nerves. 

A slit of black slid into the field of 
his glasses. It assumed recognisable 
outline. 

The blood surged to his head. He 
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held his breath like to a sudden 
buffeted swimmer. 

A hawk-eyed look-out frantically 
bawled, ‘“‘’Ard over, ‘ard over! 
Cruiser’s comin’ down on starboard 
bow.”’ Others took up the hail. 

At quarters, men leapt to their feet. 
Allan and his units .steadied them- 
selves beside their tubes. The “ Ala- 
crity ’’ made a dive to starboard. 

Her Commander hesitated. Was it 
really the enemy ? What if it were 
not, and he opened the attack. 

He hesitated—whistle to mouth. 

And in naval hostilities, victory or 
annihilation—life or death—is to be se- 
cured in less than a twinkling of theeye . 


NIGHT AF SEA 


BY H. M. ROBINSON. 


CRIMSON and gold the sun sinks out of sight ; 
The last beams linger on the wave, and die ; 
The colour slowly fades from sea and sky, 

And, grey and cold, comes on the peaceful night. 
Only the stars send forth their silvery light, 
And all is dark, save where some distant boat 
Lying as ‘twere asleep, with nets afloat, 

Tells of her presence by a lantern bright, 

Then night th’enchantress weaves her magic spell, 
And fills the soul with wonder, and the mind 
With mysteries no tongue may ever tell, 
Pleasure and sadness in one mood combined ; 
All sounds save that of murm’ring waters cease, 
And o’er the deep there lies the hush of peace. 
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By ROBERT “BARR 


Even in the Christmas 

Christmas season the inveterate, in- 

Weather. curable tramp finds many 

opportunities of pursuing 

his vocation. English weather has been 

much maligned by writers who should 
have known better. 

“England does not possess a cli- 
mate,” said a witty Ambassador to 
these shores, ‘* but merely samples of 
weather.” 

This remark is clever, but untrue. 
Moncure D. Conway once said to me: 

** England has the only climate in the 
world where a man may work every 
day in the year without discomfort.” 

We have no really hot days such as 
you would get in New York or Bombay, 
and no really cold days such as would 
shrivel you up in Chicago or St. 
Petersburg. There are in Britain no 
cyclones and no blizzards. Sometimes 
the weather of England, probably after 
reading the telegrams from the great 
West, tries to produce a blizzard, but 
becomes ashamed of itself after an hour 
or two, and finishes off with a drizzle 
of rain. I do not know whether it is 
the British weather that is responsible 
for the British character, or the British 
character that is responsible for the 
British climate, but anvhow, neither of 
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them goes to extremes, in spite of what 
the German papers say about us. The 
festive Christmas season usually offers 
to the pedestrian some of the finest 
walking days of the vear, when the 
bare branches of the trees are jewelled 
with frost; when the air is not too 
cold, and the sky is of an Italian blue- 
ness; when there is no snow on the 
ground, and the path underfoot is firm. 
In such circumstances as these, walking 
is a delight, and aii that your best friend 
need wish you is a comfortable inn at 
the end of the journey and money in 
your pocket to pay for what you 
order. 

Under such conditions as 


An the foregoing, I tramped 
Unnamed for nine miles with knap- 
Village. sack on shoulder, and came, 


ravenously hungry, to a 
large village which I shall not name, 
because of the incident I am about to 
relate, which had some elements in it 
that impressed me as if I had seen a 
ghost—and, indeed, a ghost story is 
what any properly-constituted literary 
person would write for a Christmas 
number, anyhow. At themoment of 
arriving at the village I was not think- 
ing of ghosts, but of something more 
substantial, namely, lunch. If you wish 
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to be able to eat a piece of sole leather, 
do not take a tonic out of a bottle, but 
take instead a nine-mile walk in the 
crisp wintry air. A sweet peace rested 
upon this romantic village, making it 
impossible for one to believe in corridor 
trains, in The Times Book Club, in the 
Stock Exchange, in the Russian Re- 
volution, or the Datly Mail. You will 
perhaps say it is impossible to believe 
in the Datly Mail anywhere, and if 
you make such an assertion I shall not 
contradict you; all I wish to intimate 
is that I seemed to have entered the 
late Dr. Goldsmith’s Deserted Village. 
The main inn of the place was every- 
thing that a devoted reader of Washing- 
ton Irving could desire. It faced the 
High Street. and an archway inthe 
centre of it, through which a coach 
might drive, led to a square paved 
courtyard, surrounded by sheds and 
stabling ample enough to hold many 
horses, for this High Street was part 
of what in former days was a great 
highway leading from one end of 
England to the other. But coaching 
days had ended, and corridor trains 
were carrying the traffic nine miles 
away. The part of the tavern facing 
the High Street seemed long and low, 
but in reality it was two storeys in 
height throughout, and its great length 
with a thatched roof added to the 
cosiness, although it detracted from its 
height. The thatch was repaired here 
and there with newer straw, but once 
one had gone through the archway, one 
noticed a general air of dilapidation 
about the outbuildings round the court- 
yard, and it was evident that the peace 
which had fallen upon the village had 
not augmented the prosperity of the 
hostelry—I mean that the pub was 
evidently poor. Nevertheless, I was 
experienced enough to know that even 
in an unpromising-looking house of 
entertainment they may turn out an 
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excellent English meal; so, with hope 
in my heart, I pushed open the door 
that led from the left-hand side of the 
archway to the interior of the house. 
The apartment into which I entered 
was tenantless, and there was an in- 
definable air of abandonment and con- 
fusion about it as if the inhabitants had 
left in a hurry, taking with them what- 
ever they could lay their hands on. 
The second room also was empty. I 
presently found myself in a labyrinth 
of passages and rooms with low ceilings, 
some of them timbered, the whole in- 
terior an architectural] jumble most in- 
teresting to wander through, and I 
began to experience that delightful 
thrill of mystery which comes upon an 
intrusive person who opens door after 
door and meets no one. At last I 
stumbled in upon the tap-room, and 
even that was deserted. My knapsack 
had become several pounds heavier 
since I left the station nine miles away, 
despite the fact that it contained no 
more than when I started, so I un- 
loosened the straps, took it off, flung it 
over the bar, straightened out my 
shoulders, and continued my investi- 
gations. In the twilight passage I came 
upon a door that was locked, the only 
obstacle hitherto opposed to my search. 
The interior of the locked room, how- 
ever, was not concealed from me, 
because its walls were glazed for about 
four feet from the floor up to the 
ceiling that the insufficient light of the 
passage might percolate through into it. 
It possessed no window in the outer 
wall, if, indeed, the opposite side of 
the room was the outer wall. The 
room proved to be small, and I doubt 
if the scanty light from the passage 
would have enabled me to sce its in- 
terior had it not been for the assistance 
of a gentle fire that flickered in the 
little hearth of this little room. Gazing 
through the pane I was startled to sce 


an old man sitting in a wooden arm- 
chair, one of these hand-made arm- 
chairs constructed at least a century 
ago. 


The old man sat opposite 
The Man the scanty fire, his elbows 
in the upon his knees, and his 
Chair. head resting on his palms. 
If he were awake he must 
have heard me try the handle of the 
door, but he had not moved in the 
least from his position. 
of his face, only the grey head and the 
bent shoulders. Shoulders are eloquent. 
They bear the burden of life, and this 
unlifted load makes its impress on 
them, and they tell tales to the on- 
looker. If a sculptor could have chi- 
selled this figure of the old man seated 
in the old chair in such a posture, he 
might well have labelled his statue 
** Deject on,”’ or even “ Despair.” 
Hurrying past this darkened room 
with its solitary figure, I emerged from 
the gloomy passage into a broad and 
comparatively well-illumined hall. Here 
I found a wide staircase that might 
have graced a country house, with solid 
oak newell posts and heavy railing, 
leading up to a landing lit by a leaded 
window that only needed a bit of 
stained glass here and there to be quite 
impressive. Beside the window stood 
a tall grandfather’s clock which ticked 
with measured impressiveness all the 
louder because of the silence that 
reigned in the house. Whether the 
aged man in the dark room were alive 
or not might be a question, but it was 
at least encouraging to find that the 
clock was going. You are sure to re- 
member that, in the song, the grand- 
father’s clock 


“* Stopped short, never to go again, 
When the old man died ”’ ; 


so you may imagine how much its 


I saw nothing: 
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leisurely ticking encouraged me as I 
went up the stair. Mounting the steps, 
which creaked so abominably as to 
make the burglar’s trade additionally 
insecure, the landing led me to a 
passage running the whole length of 
the house, and therefore double as long 
as the one downstairs, which, of course, 
was bisected by the archway which led 
from the main street to the courtyard. 
Rooms opened off each side, and there 
was also a room at either end, so with 
the exception of the leaded window at 
the landing the upper passage was as 
dim as the one below, all the doors to 
the rooms being closed. Through the 
sagging of the ancient house years ago, 
the floor of the passage was somewhat 
uneven, and the boards rattled a warn- 
ing under advancing footfalls. Thus 
my steps gave notice of my progress. 


The A door suddenly opened, 
Vision and in this apparently dead 
Splendid. house I was shown a strik- 
ing vision of life at its best. 
An exceedingly handsome young 
woman of perhaps twenty-five stood 
before me, with her sleeves rolled up 
to the elbows, displaying plump arms, 
white and comely. The radiance from 
the window in front of the room she 
had left, pouring through the open door, 
enveloped her, causing her to stand out 
in relief against the dark background 
like a living statue of beauty on the 
stage flooded with limelight. 

‘*Oh, Tom,” she cried, “I wish you 
would come and help.” 

There was a querulousness of tone in 
the expression that accorded ill with 
the statuesque attitude of the speaker, 
but it doubtless was justified. 

“Here,” thought I to myself, “is 
doubtless some man neglecting his 
duty, as usual, and leaving the burden 
of it to the woman.” 

Aloud I said: 
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‘““T beg your pardon, madam, but I 
am looking for the landlord or landlady 
of this hotel.” 

“Qh” she gasped, as if frightened, 
pulling, down her sleeves with un- 
necessary hurry, then drawing to the 
door with the darkening effect which a 
dissolving view apparatus exercises 
when applied to a magic-lantern picture. 

“J am the landlady,” she added. 
‘** Isn’t my husband downstairs ? ” 

I thought for an instant of the 
melancholy vision in the dark room, 
dismissed it at once, and replied : 

*‘I have been unable to find him, 
and so came up here. I should like a 
room, and a bit of lunch as soon as 
convenient.” 

She opened the door of the room from 
which she had emerged. 

** Sarah,” she said, ‘‘ show this gentle- 
man to No. 12.” 

Sarah came out, and clinging to her 
skirts was a pretty little tot of three or 
four years. 

“Who is it, auntie—who is it?” 
exclaimed the tot breathlessly. 

** Hush, hush ! ”’ chided Sarah. ‘* You 
mustn’t come with me; stop with 
mamma.” 

The little tot showed an inclination 
to stick to the auntie’s skirts, but the 
mother settled the matter with un- 
necessary emphasis, I thought, by 
grasping the child by the arm, whisking 
her into the room, and closing the door. 

““Come this way, sir,’ said Sarah, 
who, though younger, was not nearly 
so good-looking as her sister. Never- 
theless, I came to the quick conclusion 
that Sarah was a better-natured young 
person than the imperious beauty ; 
still, I might be doing the handsome 
landlady an injustice, for I had evi- 
dently stumbled in upon a domestic 
crisis of some sort. 

Being presented with Room 12, I 
implored Sarah to lose no time in setting 


forth a lunch; to aim at quantity 
rather than quality, and expedition 
above all. I then went down to the 
bar, rescued my abandoned knapsack, 
carried it upstairs, and indulged in a 
satisfying wash and brush-up. As I 
passed the obscure glazed room I saw 
that the mysterious old man had not 
changed his position one iota, in spite 
of the commotion I had caused in the 
hotel. After refreshing myself in a 
comforting basin of cold water, I trod 
once more along the corridor, wonder- 
ing who the old fellow was, like a 
prisoner or a monk in his cell, and as 
I passed the door through which the 
personable woman had come out, I 
heard the question in my own mind put 
into words by the mouth of the babe 
reiterating : | 

“Who is it, mamma? Who 1s it, 
mamma ? ”’ 

The mother answered crossly : 

“IT don’t know, and it doesn’t 
matter who he is. Do be still.”’ 

This evidently referred to me. I 
was a person of no account. All right ; 
life is full of disappointments. I went 
down the broad stairway murmuring 
the old lines : 


‘““If she be not fair to me, 
What care I how fair she be ? ”’ 


Discovering the coffee- 
The room, I found a young man 
Landlord. kneeling at the hearth with 
distended cheeks, trying to 
blow some flickering life into a wood 
fire newly laid on. He rose to his feet, 
red in the face from his exertions, and 
I surmised at once that this well-set-up, 
somewhat horsey-looking young man 
was the landlord, and the husband of 
the beauty upstairs. 
‘© Well, landlord,” said I, “if you will 
fill the flowing bowl, Pll have a tankard 
of ale.” 
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* Right you are,’ answered the land- 
lord cheerfully, departing promptly to 
bring the beverage. When he placed 
the tankard on the table he spoke 
apologetically about the lunch, saying 
it was now sometime past their mid- 
day meal-time,and I assured him I did 
not need to look at my watch to know 
the lateness of the hour, as I had in- 
ward intimation that it was long past 
noon, whereupon I drew up my chair, 
and set to. Now, whatever call there 
may have been for the landlord’s ser- 
vices elsewhere, he showed a good- 
natured intention of leaning back 
against the sideboard, with hands in his 
trousers’ pockets, to gossip with me, 
and as I am much indebted to land- 
lords for information of various kinds, 
I was quite pleased to make his better 
acquaintance, and thought that per- 
haps we might become friendly enough 
for me to ask him the solution of the 
mysterious room, which, by the way, 
we never did. 

“‘ This isa lovely village,”’ I began. 

“Do you think so?” he inquired, 
raising his eyebrows. “ Well, I have 
heard strangers say that before, but I 
never could see anything pretty about 
it. It’s a hole, that’s what it is.” 

“You mean it is situated in a 
hollow ? ” 

_ “No, I mean it’s dead—no business 
doing. I wish I’d never seen the 
place.”’ 

“Have you been here long ? ” 

**T’ve been here just four years too 
long, and that’s because I came here 
four years ago this month. Four years 
ago the landlord of this pub engaged me 
as stableman, and said I’d make a 
fortune out of tips. Why, this pub 
needed a stableman just as much as it 
needed an electric lift. Tips! I wish 
I'd seen any of them.” 

I ventured upon an impertinent 
remark. 
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‘You took one good tip. You've 
married the prettiest girl in the place.” 

“ Right you are,” replied the genial 
landlord, with a smile and a wink; 
“that was a runaway match, that was. 
Didn’t please everybody in the neigh- 
bourhood, either. If it pleased us, 
who’s got anything to say ?”’ 

“I haven’t, at least,’ I hastened to 
assure him. 

‘Right you are,” agreed the landlord. 

‘* Did the lady belong to this village °?’ 

““She belonged here in this house,”’ 
he replied, stamping on the floor with 
his foot to emphasise his assertion. 
‘’ She was born here, as her daughter 
was, and now we’re going to quit it. 
We’re leaving here to-morrow morning. 
I’ve taken a public-house in Blank ”— 
naming a manufacturing town thirty 
miles away. “ Yes, I’ve taken a free 
house there. This is a tied house, and 
we’re only ‘allowed ‘to sell:Bran, Mash 
and Co.’s Celebrated Ales here. There’s 
some business doing there. Yes, we 
say ta-ta in the morning, and Sarah’s 
going with us. Why, we don’t see a 
cyclist here once a week, except on 
Sundays. Did you cycle here ? ” 

“No. I walked.” 

** Where are you from ? ”’ 

** London.” 

“‘ Ah,” sighed the landlord, with a 
long-drawn-out breath of envy and 
regret, “‘ there’s always something going 
on in London.”’ 

“Yes, they were still at it when I 
left this morning. I don’t exactly 
know what they'll do while I’m away, 
although I left a few to carry on the 
traffic.” | 

Here our conversation was _ imnter- 
rupted by the arrival of Sarah, who 
told her brother-in-law that his wife 
wanted him. 

“Right you are,” replied Tom, as he 
lounged leisurely away, with hands 
still in his pockets. 
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I formed a notion that he was a man 
who rarely overworked himself, and 
took the world with easy nonchalance. 


I was awakened very 

The early next morning by the 
Departure. pawing of horses outside, 
and the tramp of feet on 

the loose boards of the corridor. Getting 
into my walking toggery, I parted the 
blinds and looked out, as did the man 
in Washington Irving’s story who 
wished to see the last of The Stout 
Gentleman—and saw it. A waggon 
was piled with a miscellaneous assort- 
ment of household gear. Tom was 
seated up on the front seat holding his 
little girl, and I imagine this was his 


contribution towards the moving, while. 


his wife and Sarah helped the waggoner 
with the goods. 

The waggoner was now disentangling 
the reins from his patient horses, pre- 
paratory to taking his place. The 
good-looking wife was embracing a 
bent, elderly woman, and both were 
weeping. Sarah was crying a bit, too, 
but consoling her mother by saying 
they were only going thirty miles away. 
Tom was smiling at the little girl, and 
chucking her under the chin, while she 
was in great glee at the prospect of a 
journey. Presently the women 
mounted the waggon, and the driver 
being already in his place, away they 
went. 

I allowed sufficient time to elapse 
for the old woman to return to the 
kitchen, then went along the passage, 
and down the stairs. I was somewhat 
' shocked to see her standing leaning 
against the wall of the lower hall, with 
her apron over her head, her body 
shaken with sobs. She stood between 
me and the door, so I shrank back on 
tip-toe past the glazed room, and there 
saw the old man still in his chair, with 
a rug round his shoulders, as if he had 
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sat there all night. In spite of my 
caution, perhaps, the woman heard me, 
but at any rate she regained compara- 
tive composure, and coming slowly 
down the passage rapped loudly at the 
locked door. 

“They are gone, father, 
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she. said, 


with a catch in her voice, and then 


seemed to fade away like a ghost. As 
I made for the door under the archway 
I heard the chair shoved back. I got 
out into the main’street. The waggon 
had disappeared. 

In a short time the old man came 


from under the archway, carrying a 


short ladder and a short board, while a 
hammer handle stuck from his coat- 
pocket. His was a gaunt, grim, hard 
face, yet with character seamed in 
every line of it; something that the 
smooth countenance of his son-in-law 
totally lacked. He placed the ladder 
against the wall, beside the door that 
led to the bar. Over that door was a 
board on which was painted “ Thomas 
Lapthorn, Licensed to deal in beer and 
spirituous liquors, to be drunk on or 
off the premises.”” Taking the hammer 
from his pocket, the old man, with an 
energy and strength one would not 
have expected, struck the claw in be- 
hind the board, and gave it so vicious a 
wrench that the timber split, and hung 
there loose on its nails. Another blow 
with the head of the hammer sent it 
clattering down into the street ; then 
he nailed up the board he held under 
his arm, and in faded letters I read, 
** John Dale, Licensed, &c., &c.”’ 

I suppose it was the raps against the 
locked door which brought into my 
mind the knocking in Ibsen’s play of 
‘* The Master-Builder.”’ 

“And here,” said I to napselt 
the play of the Master-Builder re- 
versed. It is not the young super- 
seding the old, but the old driving out 
the young ; the hive has swarmed.” 
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By ISABEL CRAMPTON 


Illustrated by A. R. Holroyd 


Mary Ann’s new gown as it 

lay on the kitchen table that 

softened Kate Sylvester’s heart, 

for there is something so trusting, so 

) infantine and primary in a _ waist 

UL arrangement of blue ribbon, that it 

sf might move the most callous heart to 
softness. 

‘“ She’s a self-seeking madam, the 
mistress. is,’ said Mary Ann in contempt, as she arranged the bow 
to her satisfaction with a stout red hand, “leading me on to think as I 
should have three days off and go to my brother’s wedding on Boxing Day, 
and me having a new dress with three frills and all, and as soon as she finds 
that all the lodgers, save you, Miss, are going out, it’s “Oh, Mary Ann, I think I 
shall go with my daughters to visit their aunt, and you must stay and do_ for 
Miss Sylvester.’’? Anger and breathlessness caused Mary Ann to snatch 
the treasured frock somewhat roughly from the table where it had been 
placed for Miss Sylvester's inspection. Kate took the dress from the dis- 
appointed girl, and smoothing out the frills in an absent-minded way, she 
asked : 

‘“Would you really need to have three whole days, Mary Ann ? ” 

The girl laid down the tea-cloth she had just folded and stood upright, 
with renewed interest. A gleam of hope lit up her small round eyes as she 
gazed at Miss Sylvester. 

“It’s like this, you see, Miss,’ 


PP stacy it was the ribbons on 
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she explained, “there are no trains our 
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way on Christmas Day, and none early 
cnough on Bank Holiday, and it’s no 
use going to a wedding and coming 
straight back afterwards. Icould come 
early enough next morning; Id 
be here by half-past nine. But, there, 
it’s no good talking ; only there’s a— 
a chap I used to walk out with—a friend 
of my brother’s, and I haven’t seen him 
for six months; if you'll believe me, 
Miss.” | 

The young man quite settled the 
matter, for Kate Sylvester’s own life 
was so empty, that a touch of romance, 
even Mary Ann’s, appealed to her irre- 
sistibly. 

“If you can get back so early,” 
she said, “you may go to-night. 
Mrs. Crawley will not return until the 
afternoon, and I shall not mind being 
alone.” 

Seeing that Mary Ann still hesitated, 
unable to realise such magnanimity, 
she added the trite remark, ‘“‘ Your 
brother won’t be getting married every 
Christmas, you know.” 

It was a convincing argument to 
Mary Ann, who, growing red with 
gratitude, asked : 

“You won’t mind, really, Miss ; nor 
be afraid of ghosts nor anything ? ” 

Seeing Miss Sylvester’s reassuring 
smile, she fell at once into excited pre- 
parations for departure, doing every- 
thing that occurred to her for her 
benefactor’s comfort, even to pressing 
upon her acceptance a bag of pepper- 
mints which she had purchased to solace 
her own disappointment. She packed 
the blue dress in a brown paper parcel, 
and expressing many seasonable senti- 
ments, Mary Ann departed, leaving 
Miss Sylvester to spend a solitary 
Christmas im the tall, empty lodging 
house. 

Solitude was perhaps not so great a 
hardship to Kate as it would have been 
to many; it was her first lonely 


Christmas, and retrospection was cer- 
tain to be painful in any circumstances. 

Alone by the fireside, tears rose 
in her eyes, blurring the firelight, 
and fell unheeded upon her plain black 
dress. Mary Ann’s remark about 
ghosts brought a sorrowful smile to her 
lips even amidst her tears. Would she 
be afraid ? All her dearest had passed 
into the silent land. Could she fear 
the spiritual presence of those she had 
loved ? It was almost rapture to 
think—to imagine—that for one brief 
moment dear old Uncle Ned, who had 
been father and mother in one to her, 
might come from out the shadows, that 
she might feel the touch of his hand and 
hear his kindly voice again. No, de- 
cidedly she would not be afraid of 
ghosts. She would be sorry, though, 
for Uncle Ned to know how lonely and 
deserted she was, and she realised that 
it was the thought of her own hopeless 
future which had broken his heart when 
the Bank failed. If he had but lived, 
the dreariest work would have been 
welcome; now her life was bare of 
love, and straitened by necessity. 
She was physically tired too, and it was 
still quite early when she took up her 
candle, and climbed the many flights of 
stairs which in the tall, narrow building 
led to her small dormer-windowed 
chamber, which was next to Mary Ann’s 
and the cheapest in the house. 

On the lower floors there were rooms 
let to really important persons. Even 
an Editor had a private sitting-room, 
and there was an elderly bank manager 
who paid marked attention to every 
fresh young lady who joined the 
common-room party. Now, however, 
they were scattered far and wide, and 
the reflection of her candle slid along 
the rows of closed doors, which shut 
off their empty rooms, as she passed 
upwards to the attic that she clung to 
so desperately, denying herself every 
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luxury that she might remain in a 
house so respectable. Lonely and pos- 
sessed by sad thoughts, she did not re- 
member to feel frightened, although 
sometime in the night a noise like the 
closing of a door awoke her, but the 
sound of wheels passing in the street 
fur below gave a sense of human 
nearness, comforting her, 
and she fell asleep again. 
Out in the country Christ- 
mas morning broke with 
the good old orthodox fall 
of snow, and a clear frosty 
sky afterwards, but in Lon- 
don, morning did not break 
at all. Dense fog prevailed, 
and the streets were silent, 
while everything was 
clammy with dampness. At 
nine o'clock, when Kate 
descended, it was as dark 
as it had been at mid- 
night. The fire too seemed 
reluctant to burn upon such 
a morning, and the girl was 
on her knees anxiously 
fostering a _ tiny flame, 
when the clang of a bell 
rang through the lonely | 
house. It was startling to 
hear a sound she herself | 
had not occasioned, for 
there had been none since 
Mary Ann departed. In 
her magnanimity she had | 


-—— — 


not thought of having to | 


answer the door. It was the 
post-man, of course, and a 
kind of wild hope that 
someone in all the world might have 
remembered to send her a word of 
greeting caused her to hurry to the 
hall door. 

There was no one on the step, how- 
ever, and nothing in the letter-box. 
Wreaths of black fog came swirling 
and twisting into the hall high above 


her head ; so concluding that someone 
had played a very heartless trick upon 
her, she closed the door, and returned 
to the little back parlour, where the 
fire was beginning to burn. Some time 
afterwards, when she was in the pas- 
sage, going in search of breakfast, a 
bell rang again, not quite so loudly this 
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‘‘ JUST WITHIN THE CIRCLE OF LIGHT, SHE FOUND HER GLANCE MET BY 
” 


TWO DARK EYES. 


time. Happening to look up where the 
house bells hung in a long row under 
the ceiling, she saw by its moving 
clapper that it was not the front-door 
bell that had sounded, but one that 
must belong to an empty room up- 
stairs. It seemed to Kate that her 
heart stood still, while visions of what 
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weird, unknown thing those empty 
chambers might contain paralysed her. 
‘ It’s—it’s a cat playing with the 
bell-rope,” she said to herself, and her 
pale lips trembled at the picture of a 
London cat with sufficient playfulness 
on that wintry morning to coquet with 
bell-ropes. She felt there could be 
no sense of comfort or security until 
she had solved the mystery, so sum- 
moning all her courage, and with as 
much faith in the kitten theory as she 
could muster, she took a candle, and 
stole up the stairs, reaching, with a 
fast-beating heart, the second floor. 
All was silent there, however. The 
only solution was to open door after 
door in search of the unknown ringer. 
She peered into each room, finding each 
one empty, with down-drawn_ blinds 
and fireless grates, that already seemed 
rusting in the dampness. Kate began 
to think she should find them all alike, 
and now breathed more comfortably, 
so it was almost an overwhelming 
shock when, on opening the last door 
on the second floor, just within the 
circle of light, she found her glance met 
by two dark eyes set in a strained, white 
face. She reeled back against the 
door-post with a gasp, and gazed 
dumbly at the man who lay on the bed 
half-dressed, and whose head was 
swathed in bandages. The man him- 
self appeared equally surprised, and 
he struggled into a sitting posture. 
‘I beg your pardon,” he said, ** but 
I rang for Mrs. Crawley.”’ , 
The thrill of fear which had so nearly 
overcome Miss Sylvester was quickly 
followed by one quite as great but of 
another variety. She had heard the 
voice before, and now, as he sat up, 
she recognised the man; it was the 
Editor. Kate set down the candle hur- 
riedly, realising she was about to drop it. 
‘*T’ve had an accident,’ said the 
voice from the bed, ‘‘and I thought 


Mrs. Crawley might give me somc 
brandy.” 

Collecting 
quietly : 

‘“But Mrs. Crawley thought you 
were away.” 

‘“T tried to go away,” he said, half- 
apologetically, ‘‘ but near midnight, 
when I was driving to take the train, 
my horse slipped, and I was pitched out 
on my head. I drove to the hospital, 
and when the doctor had finished with 
me, it was too late to go.” 

“When did you come in ? ”’ 

‘*Sometime after one o’clock, I 
believe;”’ then he added: “I was 
fortunate in finding the door on 
the latch. I expected to have to rouse 
the house before I got in. Some one 
must have been even later than myself 
last night.” 

Kate remembered she had forgotten 
bolts and chain in her retrospections 
of the previous night. She was also 
beginning to realise that she ought to 
go; but how was she to get the brandy 
to him ? 

‘* Mrs. Crawley is away,” she said at 
last. 

‘Then will you be good enough to 
send the maid with the brandy? I 
feel rather shaken still,’ he added, as 
he sank back on the pillow. The girl 
took up the candle, and with a steadi- 
ness which surprised herself, asked : 

‘Shall I light your gas ? ”’ 

‘** Thank you,”’ he said briefly. 

Miss Sylvester precipitated herself 
down the flight of stairs, and in haste 
reached the dining-room. She seized 
the brandy, which she had expected to 
find locked up. 

‘Like my bolts and chain,” she 
said grimly to herself, ‘‘ Mrs. Crawley 
has forgotten it.”’ 

Entering the small sitting- room, 
where the kettle was now singing on 
the hob, she rapidly arranged a tray 


herself, the girl said 
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on which she placed, along with 
the mecessary brandy, a glass of 
milk and some biscuits, for she 
knew he would require food, which 
would necessitate a second visit. In 
her hasty exit she had left his door ajar, 
and now, with a slight touch of her 
elbow, making a sound which might be 
construed into a knock, she entered 
with the tray. He was still lying back 
with closed eyes, and she hoped he 
might so remain until she left the room. 
With a deftness which her long prac- 
tice with dear old Uncle Ned had 
made perfect, she arranged a small 
table at his bed-head, and had turned 
to escape, when his voice arrested her. 

“Why do you trouble to bring all 
this yourself ? It was too much for 
you to climb those stairs with the 
tray.” 

‘Not at all,” she protested, growing 
red. “* The—the woman is so slow, 
and I thought you needed it quickly.” 

““T am deeply grateful,” he said, 
trying to pour out some brandy, with a 
shaking hand. 

“Let me do it for you ? ” she said, 
a spasm of pity for him passing over 
her. Crossing to him again, she saw 
that his face was whiter and more 
strained-looking. 

‘You are worse,” she cried. “ Let 
me go—I mean send, for a doctor.” 

She held the brandy to his lips ; 
he took some of it and seemed revived. 

‘I doubt,” he said, “if anyone could 
find their way in such a smother of fog ; 
besides, it is only a matter of waiting a 
little. Would you mind handing me 
the glass again ? ”’ 

Will you not take brandy in the 
milk ?”’ she asked. ‘* Uncle Ned used 
to have brandy in his milk, and it 
always seemed to do him good.” She 
stopped suddenly, realising that she 
had allowed her benevolence to exceed 
her prudence. What did he know of 
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Uncle Ned, or care, for that matter ? 
Still, she was anxious for him to get 
better and go, and she proffered the 
milk again. | 

‘“*T think I'll have some brandy in it, 
as you suggest,” he said. 

‘“T also suggest a biscuit.”’ 

“Very well, [ll have a biscuit,” he 
docilely added. 

‘““T further suggest that you try 
to sleep, and recover from the shock 
of your fall.” 

Kate Sylvester’s position loomed 
black, as the fog, before her. The 
man was very ill. What should she 
do? What if Mrs. Crawley discovered 
the situation? She was alone and 
friendless. The story might even 
reach the ears of Marsden, West and 
Marsden, and she would lose her sec- 
retary’s place. She must ask him to 
go as soon as he recovered a little. 
Surely he would go when he under- 
stood; but she disliked excessively to 
let him know the position. After all, 
he had equal rights with herself in the 
house, more, considering the parlour. 
At any rate, so long as he thought other 
people were in the house, it did not 
matter, and to ask him to go while in 
his present condition might mean a 
serious illness to him—death even. So 
she reasoned, sitting beside her cosy 
sitting-room fire, trying to fix her 
wandering attention on her novel. 

She was preparing tea, and coming 
up from the kitchen with a loaf and 
other things, when she was startled by 
a voice from the dusky staircase saying : 

** Still playing the Good Samaritan ?”’ 

“Only for myself,” she replied has- 
tily, as she passed on to the sitting- 
room. 

He had been resting half-way down 
the stair, because of sudden dizziness, 
he explained, when he had descended 
and was standing at the door of the 
sitting-room. 
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“It looks very cheerful in here ; 
may I come in ?”’ he asked. 

** Oh, of course,”’ she replied in some 
confusion. 

“I was going to ask to have a fire 
made in my den,”’ he said, “ but you 
look so cosy, I am going to beg to join 
you at tea. May I?” he queried 
again, 

She pushed an easy chair nearer the 
fire; shook up some cushions, and 
said : 

‘I think you will find this chair very 
comfortable. I am going to toast 
some scones.”’ 

He leaned back luxuriously in the 
chair, watching her careful mani- 
pulation of the toasting-fork. Finally 
he said : 

‘You should let Mary Ann do that. 
You are burning your face.” 

‘’ Mary Ann is busy.” 

“I shouldn’t think she would be so 
busy when Mrs. Crawley is away.’ 

“Mary Ann is very busy,” and, 
with a wild attempt to be convincing, 
she added, “Her brother is being 
married to-day.” 

‘’ But he isn’t being marricd here ? ”’ 

“No, he isn’t being married here ; 
nevertheless, Mary Ann is busy.” 

Just then there came from below a 
great crash of something falling, and 
Kate was thankful that the landlady’s 
cat had justified its right to exist. The 
man, too, breathed a light sigh of relief. 
Ikate, in her super-sensitive alertness, 
heard it, as she had seen dawning in 
his eyes the thought that they were 
alone. After that they ate scones, and 
drank tea, chatting with comparative 
case, and despite the circumstances, 
their Christmas tea-dinner was quite a 
cheerful affair. When Kate began to 
clear away, however, the Editor looked 
puzzled and inclined to grumble. 

‘Haven't you done enough ?”’ he 
asked. ‘* Let the maid finish this.” 


“She is very clumsy, and bangs 
things about, as you have heard.” 

‘Well, it’s only Mary Ann, I sup- 
pose,” he said, ‘and I’m fairly used 
to her.” 

“No, it isn’t Mary Ann,”’ she replicd. 
‘’ The woman is a sort of holiday ser- 
vant, a Mrs.—Mrs. Grundy, in fact.” 

Kate never could explain why she 
used the name. She thinks it was the 
situation that suddenly drew the name 
from her brain to his, and that her lips 
were not in the least to blame. 

*’ Mrs.—Grundy!”’ he repeated in 
astonishment. ‘I’ve often heard of 
her, but have never met her. I always 
thought she was a sort of ‘ Mrs. 
Harris.’ ” 

* Well, 
assure you.’ 

‘IT must see her ie she goes,” he 

said. 

“YT shall try to manage it for 
you,” she replied as she disappeared 
with the tray. Kate was absent for 
some time, during which she managed 
to restore his room to order, and 
give the general effect of a servant 
having been about. When she re- 
turned to the sitting-room, the Editor 
was deep in the novel she had been 
unable to fix her attention upon. A 
discussion of the author followed, and 
his other novels, until the evening was 
spent, and Kate suggested a repetition 
of the hot milk and brandy, and an 
carly retirement, to the injured man. 

He acquiesced, adding that she must 
have successfully managed “ Uncle 
Ned ”’ for a very long time, to be able 
to direct others so adroitly. 

The allusion to Uncle Ned was a per- 
sonal touch to which the girl responded, 
and she talked more freely. The 
Editor returned the confidence, and 
spoke of the disappointment of_ his 
young nephews in Devonshire, where 
he had been going to spend his holiday. 


she is most tangible, I 
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His description of the country home 
seemed to the lonely girl an Earthly 
Paradise, and her bright eyes and 
flushed cheeks were a tribute to his 
however, realising 


powers. At last, 
that the end 
of a happy 
evening had 
really arrived 
he again 
turned to 
depart. 
yO. G 
think,” he 
said, halting 
in the door- 


way, ~~ that 
Mrs.—Mrs. 
Grundy has 


seen the 
house — safely 
locked = and 
bolted for the 
night ? ” 

‘*T am sure 
She- has.” > 
Kate said 
hurriedly. 
“She is most 
careful. Good- 
night !”’ 

‘* Good- 
night!” he 
responded. 
‘*And thank 
you for your 
many kind- 
nesses.”’ 

Kate heard 
him — slowly 
climb the 
stairs, and at 
the sound of his closing door she 
went out and hastily shot the bolts 
and put up the chain to the front 
entrance, then gliding silently as a 
shadow up the stair, she passed on to 
her own room. She too, in spite of 


‘** PLEASE DON’T SAY ANY MORE. I CANNOT BEAR IT.’” 


her knowledge and trepidation, which 
had shipped from her when she became 
interested, had passed a happy evening. 
They were both young, and ready for 
happiness, and a friendliness had sprung 
into being 
which, in or- 
dinary cir- 
cumstances, 
months could 
not have 
accomplished 
for the girl 
had thought 
the man cold 
in his aloof- 
ness during 
their previous 
meetings im 
the house. 
Bank Holi- 
day was no 
improve ment 
on Christmas 
Day ; if any- 
thing, it was 
a little worse, 
the fog thick- 
er and the air 
colder. Kate 
had risen 
early, and as 
noiselessly as 
possible — she 
had _— started 
the fire in the 
Editor’s par- 
lour, prepar- 
ing the table 
for his break- 
fast there. 
She was won- 
dering what excuse she would make 
for bringing in his bacon and tea, 
when she suddenly met his gaze 
from the open door. Again he 
begged to enter, and to be allowed 
to breakfast with her. He was still 
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an invalid, he said, and was _ still 
in need of Uncle Ned’s treatment. 
They breakfasted together, and lin- 
gered over the meal. He departed 
later to write letters, but joined 
her again at an early dinner. When 
he attempted to assist her in any way, 
she warned him of the draught from 
the kitchen stairway, and when he 
insisted upon her having help, she re- 
joined that the woman was rough 
and noisy; she would make his head 
ache. But the cat did not again lend 
colour to her fabrications. 

To keep the whole affair from his 
knowledge was becoming a stronger 
wish with every hour. What would he 
think of her if he learnt of her deception ? 
If Mary Ann would come early as she 
had promised, all might yet be well, 
and if possessed of any sense of grati- 
tude, she would keep her secret and 
bear out her story. She felt that 
he was honourable and would under- 
stand, but she could not risk the 
loss of his liking, perhaps even his 
respect. An empty heart is very 
quickly filled, and for two days she 
had known again the joy of doing some- 
thing for another’s good, of being 
necessary—a _ feeling so satisfactory 
to a woman’s heart. 

On the morning of Mary Ann’s re- 
turn, Kate was again down early. She 
put everything in order and arranged 
breakfast for two in the small sitting- 
room. With the return of Mary Ann, 
life would resume its old uninteresting 
routine. She descended to the 
kitchen, and battled successfully with 
the kitchen range, that it might be 
in readiness for the girl. Her activity 
lessened, she began once more to 
wonder in what light he would regard 
her action if he knew. True, she might 
have sent him away, she ruefully re- 
membered, but it really would not 
matter if she could only persuade Mary 


Ann to do as she wished. _ By- 
and-bye her calm broke down when 
she thought of the dull routine again, 
and in the dim light of carly morning 
in the basement kitchen, she knelt by 
a chair, her face hidden in her hands, 
and sobbed. She looked up suddenly, 
and the Editor was standing over her 
with a very peculiar expression on his 
face. 

‘* So this,” he said, waving his hand 
about the empty kitchen, “is your 
Mrs. Grundy—your holiday servant ? ”’ 

She was too terrified to reply, so 
bowed her head again, and wept 
afresh. 

“You were afraid to tell me you 
were alone!” he said, and it was an 
assertion, not a question. 

‘Oh, I didn’t know you,”’ she said, 
with a little gesture of appeal. °* You 
wouldn’t have stayed if you had 
known.” 

“TI certainly shouldn’t,” he = said 
sternly, but if Kate had been looking. 
she would have seen the peculiar ex- 
pression rather accentuated. 

“TI thought the cold—I was afraid 
the cold would make you worse ;_ but 
—oh, what must vou think of me ? ” 

The Editor made a hasty movement 
towards the kneeling figure, but pulled 
himself up abruptly. 

* That I cannot tell you now. But 1 
believe your unselfishness has saved me 
a disagreeable illness.” 

She got up quickly, and stood before 
him. 

‘* T will go at once,” he said. 

*“ Mary Ann will be here in ten 
minutes,” she replied. He stood think- 
ing hard for a few moments, remem- 
bering he could not leave in so short a 
time ; then he said: 

‘I arrived at eight o’clock, by the 
night mail, remember. I shall fetch 
my bag and travelling rug.”’ 

He passed up the stair, but shortly 
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after descended to the hall again. 
At another time Kate would have 
smiled at his realistic preparation for 
Mary Ann. It was raining, and his 
bag was splashed as with rain, also his 
rug and top-coat. The rug he flung 
down carelessly where Mary Ann would 
be certain to fall over it. He turned 
quickly as Kate approached. 

‘’ This is good-bye, Miss Sylvester,”’ 
he said, taking her hand. ‘“‘ Good-bye 
to two happy days, but I shall not 
forget them, and——’”’ 

The bell rang, and he dropped her 
hand. Kate opened the door, and 
Mary Ann, with her brown paper parcel, 
entered. 

‘* Oh, Miss,” said Mary Ann, cheer- 
fully. 

** Mr. Harsent has come back,” said 
Kate. 

**Lawks!’ cried Mary Ann in 
alarm, as the Editor came _ forward, 
still wearing his top-coat. “TU get 
your breakfast at once, sir.”’ 

** This lady——”’ said the Editor. 

“* Miss Sylvester, she is,” Mary Ann 
interjected. 

“*—-—-has kindly allowed me _ to 
share her fire this morning, and per- 
haps she will allow me to breakfast 
with her ?” 

‘* Certainly,” said Kate, but when 
she would have returned to the sitting- 
room, Mary Ann beckoned mysteriously 
to her from the stair. 

““I hope you haven’t been lonely. 
Miss,’’ she whispered. 

‘* Not very,” said Kate, from the hall 
below. 

But Mary Ann still lingered, and 
there was something so aggressively 
happy and proudly secretive in the ex- 
pression of her little round face, that 
Kate guessed there was more to come, 
and she asked : 

‘* And the young man that you hadn’t 
seen for so long ; how is he ? ”’ 


With an illuminating giggle, Mary 
Ann disappeared up the stair and 
Kate turned and entered the sitting- 
room. At her entrance the Editor left 
the window where he had been, sup- 
posedly, contemplating London in her 
worst deshabille, after a three day’s 
saturnalia of black fog. 

““ Well ? ” he interrogated, somewhat 
sternly, Kate thought, but she knew 
his interrogation referred to her success 
in deluding Mary Ann. 

“We are excellent actors!’ she re- 
plied, ‘‘ or very deceitful persons. For- 
tunately, Mary Ann is not in a mental 
condition to closely question any one’s 
statement this morning.” 

‘*“What has happened to Mary 
Ann ? ” he asked. 

““Oh, she has become ” Then 
she faltered and changed her sentence. 
‘* She has had a happy holiday.”’ 

“You were guing to say something 
else,’ he persisted. 

Kate glanced at the Editor’s face. 
The peculiar expression still hovered 
in hiseyes. She became embarrassed, 
and walked to the fireplace, and 
leaned her right armon the mantel- 
shelf. 

‘““I have had a happy holiday, as 
well as Mary Ann,’ he added reflec- 
tively, “yet I cannot say I am happy 
now; I’m sorry it is all over.” 

She almost stammered, ‘‘ So am I,” 
but caught herself in time, and became 
further embarrassed. She made a 
movement as if to leave the room. 

‘“Don’t go, Miss Sylvester,” he 
said. “Sit down. I want to tall 
to you,’ and he drew forward thx 
chair she had been accustomed to 
sit in. 

Kate did not sit down, but she so 
far obeyed him that she walked back 
to the fireplace. 

‘Miss Sylvester,’’ he said in his 
gravest voice, ‘‘I am thirty-four, and 
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it may interest you to know that the 
last two days have been the happiest 
of my life. Will you continue what 
you have begun, and make my hap- 
piness always ? Will you marry me— 
Kate 2?” 

As the Editor proceeded the girl 
bowed her head on her arm—= which 
rested on the mantelshelf. her left 
hand raised protestingly. 

‘** Don’t—oh, please don’t say any 
more,” she urged in distress. ‘I 
knew you were chivalrous; that was 
why I didn’t want you to know. You 
mustn’t say any more. I cannot bear 
it,’ she ended brokenly. 

‘“Miss Sylvester,’ repeated the 
Kditor, and Kate thought his voice 
had grown very stern, “ will you turn 
round so I can see your face, and 
answer truly the questions I shall put 
to you ?”’ 

Kate partially turned her flushed 
face towards him, her perturbed fin- 
gers lacing and unlacing. 

‘* Do you consider yourself in any 
way responsible for my return on 
Christmas Eve, Miss Sylvester?” he 
asked. 

* Well,” she faltered, ‘‘ I shouldn’t 
have forgotten the bolts and chain.” 

“If you had remembered them I 
should probably be dying—perhaps 
even dead by this time,”’ he concluded 
unmercifully. 

““Oh!”’ she ejaculated in a long, 
troubled sigh, and leaned her head on 
her arm again. Then she added, “I 
should have gone away and left Mary 
Ann to tell you.” 

The man drew a sharp breath as he 


realised how she might have slipped 
away. 

** Kate, Kate,” he said imploringly, 
‘“we are merely losing time. I have 
never loved before; don’t say no to 
me now. I will be patient; I will 
wait. Look at me, Kate, and tell 
me whether vou cannot love me by- 
and-bye, when you know me better.” 

The girl raised her head and looked 
shyly at him. A new and lovcly 
change transformed her features. 

“Then—it isn’t chivalry?” 
asked in a low voice. 

‘**It is love, Kate,’ he said in con- 
vincing tones. 

“Well, supposing I tell you——”’ 
she hesitated. 

‘““Go on, Kate,” he urged eagerly. 

““T tell you—that you néed not be 
patient, need not wait,”’ she concluded 
almost inaudibly. 

One stride brought the tall Editor 
to her side, and the girl’s rosy, happy, 
though half-reluctant, face was hidden 
on his shoulder. 

Some months later, when the two 
had entered into their own particular 
Earthly Paradise, the editor confessed 
to his wife that he had known for part 
of the two days that they were alone 
in the house. Once or twice he had 
almost betrayed his knowledge, but 
had in the end managed to appear 
ignorant. 

Kate, in jest, calls her husband a 
deceitful man, while he, in earnest, 
calls his wife a brave woman, yet he 
doesn’t like the memory of her terrified 
search for the mysterious ringer in 
the empty London house. 


she 
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Illustrated by F. E. Hiley 


Point and twenty-eight from 
Sluggs lies the fishing-hamlet 
of Hacksters Hard. 

The place, a mere jumble of ram- 
shackle cottages and wooden sheds, 
lies snugly ensconced among the rocks, 
which there form the ragged fringe of 
the Whaupshire coast. It is famous for 
nothing save only for its gallant 
Pawkers and its  two_ prehistoric 
‘public ’’ buildings—to wit, the Frigate 
Inn and the Spritsail Tavern. 

The Pawkers are ancient beachmen 
who are no longer able to go a-sailing 
o’er the seas. They spend the autumn 
of their years pleasantly and profitably 
in discussing rheumatism-cures up in 
the Beachmen’s Room, and in earnestly 
pawking, or searching the sands for 
wreckage, and the miscellaneous “‘wash- 
up’ of the great ocean. 

If rheumatism forms the main in- 
terest in their lives, pawking  con- 
stitutes their chief means of livelihood. 

The Pawkers of The Hard are very 


fo Point an miles from Swaggle 


old. They number twenty-eight— 
twenty-five live Pawkers and _ three 
dead ones. 

They call themselves the Beachmen’s 
Company of Hacksters and The Scaurs. 
Dauntless fisherfolk once, they are now 
Pawkers and Salvers, unable owing to 
rheums and kindred aches to follow 
the perilous trade of their younger days. 

So they gently pawk along, rummag- 
ing the beach thoroughly for miles, 
twice every twenty-four hours at high- 
water, and gleaning therefrom the 
casual flotsam and jetsam of the sea. 
A little long-shore fishing, a little 
pilotage, a little house-letting in the 
summer months, and a little hawking 
help them along. But what they pray 
and pawk for day and night is a big 
wreck, and the salvage thereof. 

Sprung from the wild Danes who 
harried these lands in the long ago, the 
lust of plunder is in their blood. 
Descendants of worthies who in past 
ages used to entice vessels to their de- 
struction, by means of beacons, false 
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lights, and similar decoys, they are 
born wreck-hunters and the most per- 
sistent and thoroughgoing Pawkers on 
all the coast. This strange spirit, the 
survival of a bygone age, is deliberately 
fostered in them by the Lord of 
the Manor of Scaursand and Battle 
Reef, old Squire Huckupp-Baurs, him- 
self the descendant of a Scandinavian 
Riever who, after plundering and 
ravishing six counties, had settled at 
Scaursand in the year 1009, and built 
himself a lordly castle there. 

Some twenty years ago a great gale 
blew half the sand-ridge at Hacksters 
away, and destroyed the Pawkers’ only 
ship, a pre-historic lugger, in which 
they were wont to go out to the Logger- 
heads or Swaggle on wreck-hunting and 
life-saving expeditions. 

The loss of their boat was a cruel 
blow to the beachmen. So the old 
Squire of Scaursand, the descendant of 
the Riever, came to their aid, and, 
forming them into a company, pre- 
sented them not only with an enormous 
lugger, but also with a new-fangled 
surf-boat. This he did in order that 
they might make a bit by salvage work 
and life-saving in all weathers, not only 
on the Swaggle and the Loggerheads, 
but even on the distant Dunders, 
among whose treacherous sands many a 
fine ship has found her last port and 
many a gallant sailorman gone to his 
account. 

But if the Riever of Scaursand—as 
old Baurs liked to hear himself called— 
had bought a couple of fishing-boats 
instead, he would—in the opinion of 
some folk who understand not the 
beach—have done a better deed. For 
the Beachmen now—according to those 
carping lubbers—spend the time which 
might be profitably devoted to fishing 
in keeping constant watch through a 
telescope as big as a drain-pipe (also 
presented by the Squire) from the 
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Beachman’s Room, fearful lest anv 
wreck should escape them. It is truce 
that in the summer months no official 
watch is kept from the look-out window. 
For, you see, in the summer the 
younger men are away after the herring 
on other Coasts on board the steam- 
drifters and large yawls from Sluggs and 
Oulbay. And if these fine young 
fellows read in the newspapers that 
their old grandfathers and_ super- 
annuated uncles have salved a valuable 
cargo or have done some deed of derring 
do in their absence, they become, in the 
words of one of the ancients, ‘ on- 
settled-like,’” and come rushing home, 
and this causes “‘ructions.” So sum- 
mer wrecking being “ onsettling ”’ in 
its effects, alike on young and old, is 
not encouraged. Besides, in summer 
there are always a lot of “ them Noos- 
paper Blighters’’ around, who make 
‘“ spoof ”’ of the old boys’ daring, and 
give people a wrong impression of 
beach-work altogether ? For these 
reasons, therefore, no regular watch 1s 
kept in the summier-time at Hacksters. 

Nevertheless, the whole crowd hang 
around. For if one man left the shore 
to hoe his potato patch, might not his 
fellows launch the lugger in his absence 
and salve a valuable wreck? He 
would not lose financially by his ab- 
sence, it is true, for an honourable spirit 
of share-and-share-alike prevails, and 
every Pawkcr is entitled to his portion 
of anything that comes to_ hand, 
whether he actually forms one of the 
salving crew or not. But it is as well 
to be on hand, for one never knows 
what may turn up. Besides, so few in 
number nowadays are the Pawkers of 
The Hard that it requires almost a full 
muster to launch the lugger, and as 
she must be got away instantly on the 
firing of the lightship alarm-gun, if 
those brawny strenuous neighbours at 
Snuggsie are to be bested in the wild 
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race for the wreck on the Loggerheads, 
it is imperative to have vour men at 
hand. For scoop-help—as the aid of 
visitors, tradespeople, and such-like 
casuals are called—is valueless at a 
launch for the Loggers. At the Swaggle, 
which lies more to the north, and is 
therefore exclusively Hacksters ground, 
no such mad haste is needed, and a 
scoop launch may suffice ; but for the 
more valuable har- 
vest on the Loggers 
or the Dunders, which 
are common ground 
to Hacksters and old 
Snuggsie, a lightning 
launch is indispen- 
sable. 

So, led by Tuck 
and Dismal, the 
Pawkers perambulate 
the sands, keeping 
their ears open and 
their weather eyes 
lifting in the direc- 
tions of the Loggers, 
the Dunders, and the 
Swaggle Reef. For 
it is out on these 
danger banks—eleven 
miles and more to 
seaward—that an oc- 
casional harvest is to 
be reaped. Only at 
rare intervals does 
anything worth the 
harrying come on 
the beach itself. In- 
deed, such occur- 
rences are not desired, for non-share- 
holders and unauthorised wreckers from 
Grumley, and other inland places, are 
apt to claim their share of such easy 
plunder—have even been known to 
appropriate an entire wreck to them- 
selves, by mere force of numbers. So 
the distant Dunders and its companion 
hazards are the happy hunting-ground 
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of the Beachmen of Hacksters, whose 
giant lugger, “ Spindrift,’’ can outsail 
the more ancient craft of all the 
Whaupshire havens, save always and 
except the famous flying ‘‘ Water- 
witch ”’ of Snuggsie. 

The last ship they salved from the 
Loggerheads was commanded by a 
pesky Yank from Massachusetts, who 
refused to pay them anything, and 
used dreadful lan- 
guage on the beach. 
They took him _ to 
court, but he held 
that (like min Pasha, 
of Stanley fame) he 
had been “salved ”’ 
against his will, and 
the judge (all judges 
are mortal) agreed 
with him, and cast 
Hacksters in costs in 
most cruel wise. The 
pesky Yank nearly 
broke the company. 
In the end, however, 
the Squire came to 
the rescue and paid 
the money, and pre- 
sented the Room with 
a new “spy-glass,”’ 
so that in future 
these little mistakes 
might be less likely 
to recur. 

It would be easy 
to narrate many 
weird doings by these 
quaint men. But the 
outstanding event in modern times 
was undoubtedly the Wreck of the 
** Portugal.” 

The Coastguard alarm-gun was right 
underneath the ‘ Noospaper Bligh- 
ter’s ’? bedroom window, so when that 
maligned individual found himself 
hurled out of bed at five o’clock one 
morning into a smell of fog and gun- 
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powder, he was forcibly impressed 
with the idea that something had 
happened. Shoving his head out o’ 
window, he hailed Jackey North (he it 
was who fired the gun) with “ What’s 
the row ? ”’ 

‘* Big steamer on the beach,” shouts 
Jackey. “ Turn out and see the fun ! ” 

So the long-prayed-for Big Wreck 
had come at last to Hacksters, and the 
Beach Company were within sight of a 
dividend ! 

Truly, “‘ such mercies are sometimes 
vouchsafed to those who deserve and 
know how to wait !”’ 

Slipping on his clothes, the Blighter 
was soon out and tearing over the sand- 
hills with the whole pack of Pawkers— 
men, women, dogs, and children—in 
full cry for the lugger. Manned by 
stout veterans the smart boat was soon 
on her way to a huge steamer, which 
could just be discerned through the 
haze, ashore on the beach about a mile 
to the south’ard of Hacksters Gap. 

The Blighter and other second-hand 
Pawkers ran along the sands cheering 
the crew on to Glory ora Watery Grave. 
A flat calm reigned and the morning 
sun sparkled from the horizon. But 
that was not the fault of the doughty 
men of Hacksters. Ifa poor Portugee 
chooses to do a shipwreck on a fine 
calm morning, he cannot be prevented, 
can he? It is necessary, however, to 
see that the blockhead does not carry 
matters too far and drown himself. 
Realising this, the crew of the lugger, 
enjoying the fine morning pull, so 
different from a wild night run to the 
Loggerheads in a gusty winter gale, 
spurted hard to the rescue. 

And the Blighter from the beach 
cheered them on! 

Davie Tuck said to Rumble, breath- 
less as he ran: 

* This will be 
Hacksters ! 


worth 45,000 to 
He can never get out o’ 


that! He's diggin’ a hole for himself ! 
He's safe enough ! ” 

Oh, the joy of it! 
‘* Portugal !”’ 

That’s what they dubbea him at first, 
you see. Later, when they knew him 
better, they catalogued him differently ! 

But why anticipate the harrowing 
scene ? 

The runners on the shore got down 
first, and seating themselves in a row 
on the Beach, with their chins on their 
knees, they glowered and gloated at the 
‘* Portugal ” (“* Inflexible ” of Oporto 
she, a new ship, and as big as a church). 

The shore crowd sat there and 
chortled softly, and watched their 
gallant lugger dash to the rescue. 
Davie Tuck had just said to Peter Saul 
that £50,000 was liker the thing than 
£5,000, and Busty had expressed his 
conviction about * Mercies being vouch- 
safed,” &c., in most emphatic language, 
when there was heard from the doomed 
vessel these fateful words, addressed to 
the noble souls in the lugger, ‘ Go 
avay! No vant! Keep off!” It was 
the Portuguese Skipper, a mere stripling 
of twenty or thereabouts, who thus 
addressed Pawker Philip Scoggins, Cap- 
tain of the Lugger! Did ever any 
beachman hear the like? Like the 
pesky Yank, this haughty Don from 
Oporto refused to be saved. Quickly, 
therefore, the lugger made for the shore 
and reported. No time for half-mea- 
sures now ! 

‘Tf he won’t have the lugger he’s got 
to have the Squire’s boat! We're for 
no mad = furriners a-sooicidin’ on 
Hacksters Beach,” said Davie Tuck. 
‘* And quite right, too, for wouldn’t the 
parish have to bury ’em if they became 
cast-up corpuses,” said old ’Philus 
Dean,who had sixty years’ experience of 
cast-ups and knew more about “ furrin 
drowndeads” than any man in England. 
* Bust ’em! Get the Squire’s Boat,”’ 


And oh the poor 
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chorused the justly in- 
dignant onlookers. 

They did not try him 
with the Squire’s boat at 
first, you see, because 
one-half of the salvage 
money would be annexed 
by old Huckupp-Baurs, 
according to agreement 
signed, sealed, and de- 
livered, when he pre- 
sented the Surf Boat to 
the Beach Company. 
He liked to make a 
bit too, did Huckupp. 
But this sharing-out with 
the Squire was not “good 
enough ”’ for Hacksters 
men, so they generally 
used the Lugger, which 
was their very own, and 
to which no such condi- 
tions had been attached, 
in preference to the surf 
boat. 

Here clearly, however, 
was a case of “ Needs 
must when the Devil 
drives”? — the Devil 
being, appropriately, en- 
acted in this instance 
by the stubborn Por- 
tugee. So Davie Tuck, 
coxswain of the Squire’s 
boat, hoisted his red flag 
and fired a gun, and the crowd trooped 
back to the old Squire’s boathouse. 

As the Blighter, who ran with the 
rest, neared the launching station, he 
espied old Rust dashing across the 
sands with two huge brown jars 
clutched in his hands. 

‘* Hullo, Rustie,” cried the Blighter, 
‘“* got some noo kind o’ life-savin’ appa- 
ratus, I see.” 

‘“‘ Yus,”’ answered the genial landlord 
of the Frigate-Bird, “* beer for the pore 
boatmen,” said he, as he flung lis 


‘ 
“FIFTY THOUSAND POUNDS OF PAWK FLYING SEAWARD—LOST TO HACKSTERS—WAS 
ENOUGH TO MAKE THE TOUGAEST HOLD HIS BREATH.” 


burden on board, where it was carefully 
stowed away by Dismal and another 
mariner. 

The boat was launched with Tuck in 
the stern, and she quickly sped on her 
errand of mercy. The wreck was 200 
yards from the beach and the flat calm 
continued to reign. But bless your 
innocent heart, that didn’t matter, for 
the Squire allows a pound a man, 
weather or no weather, each time the 
boat is launched bv order of his trusty 
Tuck. As for danger, well. there is 
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cnough of that and to spare, in the 
winter time, to make a little frolic like 
this on a summer morning quite en- 
joyable. Besides, the lifebelts were 
aboard, and a second crew rapidly 
mustering in readiness to come to 
their comrades’ aid if need be. More- 
over, the Rocket Troop were gathering, 


and another jar of ale emerging from. 


the Spritsail door. , 

Just as the boat touched the water 
an excited and dishevelled man, newly 
arisen from his slumbers, rushed wildly 


forward and slapped the vessel’s side. . 
three times with hearty vigour and_ 


goodwill. The Blighter, thinking some 
mysterious rite was being performed 
‘ for luck,’? craved information. ‘‘ You 
see, Sit,” qugth the candid fellow, 
‘“every man as lends a hand at the 
launch can claim eightecnpence out of 
the sum allowed by Squire Baurs for 
incidentals. And I didn’t see why J 
should be left out of it! Bein’ a 
sound sleeper I nearly lost my chance.” 

On the Blighter muttering something 
about ‘‘tomfoolery,” this practical 
person made reply to the effect that 1f 
people ‘‘ chose to tomfool their money 
away he, for his part, did not see why 
he should not have a cut in as weil as 
the rest of ’em!”’ 

‘“Why not, certainly!” replied the 
Blighter, and he, too, smacked heartily, 
with open palm, the side of the Squire’s 
boat. But his eigh‘tccnpence is still to 
seck ! 

Well, the noble boat sped as above 
related. But when she got alongside, 
the reckless Bravo who commanded 
the ‘* Portugal’? shouted— 

“ Keep off! Go away!” 

Now this was past enduring. So 
Pawker Scoggins went straight off to 
the Post Office and wired to Sluggs for 
tugs and hawsers, to haul the pig- 
headed Brigand off the shore. 

‘* For, don’t you see ? ” said the wily 


“shouted old Bob Bivett. 


-the side like stoor ; 


the tugs will employ we to 
haul on the hawsers. An’ the Portugec 
will have to pay! An? it will take a 
lot o° haulin’ to haul her off!” 

It would, with Hacksters Pawkers 
a-hauling ! 

Soon four tugs came flying. 

. Brayvo the Green’ Funnels!” 

‘* Crowd ’rm 
And the old 


Pawker, “‘ 


on, crowd ’im on!”’ 


‘fellow danced excitedly on the sands, 


though what he meant and why he 
danced was a mystery to the uninitiated. 

Meanwhile, the foolish Skipper of the 
‘ Portugal ” was throwing coal over 
tons went by the 
beard in a short space of time. 

{t was afternoon now, and the tugs 
had been warned off in the same ruth- 
less manner as the lugger and the 
©quire’s boat had been in the morning. 
The tide was rising, and the spirits of 
the Pawkers were falling. And the 
tide continued to rise, and rise, and 
rise, until, to the horror of every soul 
on Hacksters Hard that day, it actually 
floated the ship of Portugal. There- 
upon the evil-smelling, garlic-eating 
caitiff who commanded her (smartest 
man afloat—father’s new ship—his first 
voyage as captain—and a handsome 
fellow who won the ladies’ hearts—but 
don’t say. these things on Hacksters 
Shore) sprung on the rail, and kissed his 
hand to tugs, and boats, and luggers, 
and ladies, and did not part with a 
single cent. 

Slowly the Galleon of Iberia spun 
upon her heel, and soon the throb- 
throb of her propeller showed the crest- 
fallen Pawkers on the shore that she 
was once more under way. 

Truly some miracles are hard to bear. 
And the spectacle of fifty thousand 
pounds’ worth of Pawk flying seaward, 
and for ever lost to Hacksters, was 
enough to make the toughest hold his 
breath. 
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But what is this ’ A whisper goes 


round the gaping crowd on_ the 
sands. 
** Boxall’s on board! Ay, and Mr. 


and Mrs. Rumble, and he’s off to ’Porto 
wi’ the Officer o’ Coastguard and 
Lawyer Rumble and his wife ! ” 

These unfortunate wights had, it 
seemed, boarded ‘the ** Portugal ”’ while 
she lay a-ground—Boxall on duty, the 
others out of curiosity. And now they 
were paying for their temerity ! 

A Portuguese dungeon seemed in 
store for them. For the wicked Don 
was heading his steamer, now at full 
speed, straight out to sea. His hos- 
tages could plainly be discerned grouped 
on the quarter-deck, while far astern 
Furlong and North in a leaky beach- 
dinghey kept up a hot pursuit. 

‘** Davie Tuck, fire a gun! ”’ cries one 
excited man, while Boatman Doughty, 
semaphoring with his arms, signals vio- 
lently towards the tugs, now making 
their way leisurely home to Sluggs. 

For a time nothing availed, and 
horny hands were clenched and shaken 
at the fast-vanishing “‘ Portugal,’ and 
many vows of dreadful vengeance 
made. 

When well out to sea the Portugee 
slowed down, and allowed Furlong and 
North to range alongside and take off 
their kidnapped officer, and released 
from bondage Rumble and his wife. 

Boxall told the story afterwards at 
Dean’s. When he found himself being 
carried off by the audacious Don he 
stepped quietly up to the young man 
and said in his dignified way : 

‘Sir, I am a King’s officer. You 
must not dothis. You must put me on 
beard my boat, which you are fast 
leaving astern !”’ 

To which the Pirate from Oporto 
made reply : 


‘Sir, [ want to go home. I waste 
too moch time on your dam-a sand-a- 
shore. You no right to board my 
ship !”’ 

To this Boxall very naturally said 
that he *‘ wanted to go home too,” and 
that he “ boarded the vessel in the 
exercise of his duty, as she was aground 
within the three-mile limit.” 

But the Portugee had him again 
with : 

‘‘Ah, ha! You board me within 
tree-mile limit! Well, I also will put 
you in your boat within tree-mile 
limit !’’ And three miles off the land 
he discharged his unwilling guests into 
the leaky dinghey afore-mentioned. 

The result of this manoeuvre was 
that Jackey North and long Furlong 
had to pull like niggers against the tide, 
which had now begun to ebb, and also 
against a stiffish breeze which had 
sprung up with the turn of the tide. 

When they got ashore—hours after- 
wards—the dinghey was waterlogged, 
and the, no doubt, weighty utterances 
of Furlong and Jackey were quite in- 
articulate. Boxall said little, but con- 
tented himself with writing a volu- 
minous Report couched in the severest 
phraseology known in the Service. 

On the summit of the Sand Ridge 
the disgruntled Pawkers paused, and 
with one accord wheeled and faced sea- 
wards and, shading their eyes with their 
hands, peered into the evening sun. 
And along the sunlit path, ten miles 
and more away, sped the flying “ Por- 
tugal,”’ the biggest but most elusive 


. Pawk that ever came to Hacksters. 


And the Bos’un and the Blighter 
blighted the ‘ Portugal’ with bell 
and with book! But the Pawkers said 
never a word, but, wheeling again, 
turned their backs on the fleeting ship, 
and trudged stolidly homewards. 
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A VARIATION FROM THE PROGRAMME 


By LESLIE 1HOMAS 


Itkustrated by Ernest Blaikley 


R. THORNYCROFT was 
M slightly puzzled, for he held 
in his hand a telegram, newly 

arrived, which was unmis- 
takably addressed to himself, yet the 
remainder of the superscription ap- 
peared as “The Grange, Boniton,”’ 
whereas that was the courtesy-title of 
his friend Colonel Westland’s resi- 
dence, his own being designated as 
“The Lodge.” The text of the mes- 
sage, too, rather surprised him. It 
ran as follows :—‘* Arrive Boniton to- 
night ; trust you will put me up.” It 
was signed, “ Your old schoolfellow, 
Fetherstonehaugh.” 

“T’ve no recollection of the name,”’ 
said Mr. Thornycroft, to himself. “‘ My 
memory must be failing. Well, well ! 
Addressed to ‘The Grange,’ too! It 
is rather strange.” 

Mr. Thornycroft, however,’ soon 
ceased wondering whether the mistake 
was a carelessness on the part of the 
sender or an example of the playful 
ways of the G.P.O. He dispatched a 
message to *‘ The Grange,” with the 
expression of his kind regards, and re- 
questing the Colonel, if a gentleman 
named Fetherstonehaugh should put in 
an appearance, to kindly direct him to 
‘“The Lodge.” Later the Colonel’s 
reply came to hand. He was always 
delighted to be of any service, and re- 
mained, Mr. Thornycroft’s very sin- 
cerely—Robert Westland. 

Mr. Thornycroft waited for his guest 
up to a late hour that night, but he 
did not arrive. 


Trudging along the road from Hun- 
stable, just before midnight of that 
same day, were two. disreputable and 
suspicious-looking characters. Their 
actions were not as open as they might 
have been. They did not walk boldly 
in the middle of the road as travellers 
in the country usually do—for foot- 
paths here were conspicuous by their 
absence—their object seemed to be 
rather to avoid observation, and they 
slunk along in the shadow of the hedges. 
On the rare occasions when they heard 
sounds betokening the approach of 
some other wayfarer, they carefully 
concealed themselves in a ditch, or 
behind a tree until the market cart or 
other vehicle had passed. 

In such manner they traversed the 
six-odd miles to Boniton without ex- 
changing a word, if exception be made 
of the frequent remarks which the 
shorter of the two made as to the 
weight of the carpet-bag he carried. 
When they arrived at the cross-roads 
just outside the village, their behaviour 
became, if possible, still more circum- 
spect. They even went to the trouble 
of climbing a gate and walking in a 
field of stubble rather than follow the 
ordinary narrow lane which led directly 
to “The Grange,” although their self- 
chosen path obliged them to scramble 
through more than one thick hedge, 
and otherwise put them to consider- 
able personal inconvenience. Arriving 
at the last of these hedges they lit a 
dark lantern before proceeding further. 
At length, hy a very roundabout way, 
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they reached the gate of the grounds ; 
they entered, and, walking stealthily 
along the iawn, made their way towards 
the house itself. Even the small man’s 
complaints had ceased now, and he 
carried the carpet-bag to the front of 
the house without further protest. 
Here they halted, and conversed for a 
few moments in low tones. The house 
was in complete darkness. 

‘** Better try at the side,” said the 
tall man, decisively: 
“there'll be more 
chance there.” 

**Get on, then,” 
was the small 
man’s reply. 
** Don’t be all night 
about it, anyhow. 
Got{ the plan, 
haven’t you ?”’ 

The other nodded 
and, keeping to the 
edge of the shrub- 
bery, they turned ji f/, 
the corner of the “Wf 
building. Then a / 
muttered exclama- 
tion from his com- 
panion caused the 
small man to ad- 
minister a_ whis- 
pered reprimand : 
‘Shut up-—-and 
douse that Jantern ! 
Quick ! ”’ 

The appearance 
of a light in one of 
the lower rooms was the reason of the 
tall man’s exclamation. It showed 
that somebody was still astir, and the 
two halted to review the situation. 

‘Just where we meant to get in, 
too,’ said the tall man, disgustedly. 
‘“Look who it is. They won’t see 
you. Go quiet—the window’s open.” 

The small man glided noiselessly 
along until, in a crouching position, he 
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arrived beneath the window. Then he 
slowly raised his head to the level of the 
sill, and peered into the room. The 
tall man saw him shake his fist at some 
person within, and a moment later he 
was at his side again. 

“Tt’s no good!” he whispered 
hurriedly. ‘‘ The ‘ Dook’s’ on this job 
himself. Curse our luck! After comin’ 
all this way, too!” 

The other looked at him sharply. 

“What d’ye 
mean? Who is 
the ‘Dook’?” he 
asked. 

“What!” said 
the small man, in 
quiet surprise, 
“don’t you know 
the ‘Dook’? Go 
and have a _ look, 
then,” he suggested. 
“You're bound to 
see him sooner or 
later |” 

He waited while 
the tall man silently 
made the journey 
to the window, and 
as silently returned. 
“It’s only a chap 
in evening dress,” 
he said _— gruffly. 
‘“'We can manage 
him easy. Look 
alive—we ain’t here 
for pleasure!” 

“You don’t know 


what you’re a-talking about!” re- 
torted the other, pityingly. ‘* That’s 
your ignorance. D’ye mean_ to 


Say you’ve never seen him before ?! 
Why, it’s the ‘Dook,’ I tell you - 
He’s the head of a gang of ex 
perts, and at the back of all the big 
West-end jobs. Always togs himself 
that of an evening—that’s why 
they call him the ‘Dook.’ No good 
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asking him to go shares, either. He’d 
tell us to clear, he would. Rather 
tackle a wild bull, myself,’ he con- 
cluded, succinctly. 

“Bah!” sneered the tall man. 
‘* Who’s afraid of a bit of a chap like 
that ! Now look here—are ye coming, 
or have I got to do this job myself ? 
Say so if you’re afraid,” he said con- 
temptuously, “‘and back out of it 
now !”’ 

**°Sh!’’ whispered the small man 
warningly. ‘“‘ Not so loud—he’ll hear 
you. I’m with you—you know that. 
No good’ll come out of it, though— 
mark my words!” he concluded pro- 
phetically. | 

** T’ll soon settle him,”’ said the other 
confidently, taking a fresh grip of the 
heavy ‘‘life-preserver” he carried. 
‘* Give me a leg into the room, and then 
follow me up. Ready? Now!” 

A slight whirring sound could be 
heard as they approached the window, 
and as they looked in they could see 
that the ‘ Duke ’—a slight man in 
evening dress—was busy with a centre- 
bit against the door of a safe in the 
wall. The electric light was turned on, 
and they could observe his movements 
clearly. They hesitated a_ second ; 
then, with a sudden spring, thc tall 
man vaulted into the room, the other 
following close behind. 

At the sound of their entrance the 
slim figure turned nonchalantly. He 
seemed to gather himself together ; 
and the next instant the tall man found 
himself looking into the barrel of an 
ugly revolver, as, with arm uplifted 
to strike, he slowly stiffened into 
motionless rigidity. 

“Drop it!” said the ‘“ Duke” 
quietly; and the life-preserver fell 
clattering to the floor. ‘* Now—stand 
back !” 

He drove the two men to the farther 
end of the room, still keeping them 
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covered. Next, while they silently 
wondered what could be his intention, 
he took a silk hat and fawn overcoat 
from the table, and placed the former 
upon his head, the latter over his arm, 
keeping one revolver turned upon them 
meanwhile. Then listening at the door 
for some moments without hearing any 
disquieting sound, he backed to the 
window, and sat upon the ledge. 
‘“Now then, Bond!’’—the small 
man started—*‘ you see I know you!” 
he said pleasantly, “you'll get into 
trouble over this, I’m afraid. I know 
you are not one of us now, but surely 
you remember the rules. ‘ When one 
member has a piece of work in hand, 
no other is to interfere.’ That rule is 
plain enough. But more of that later ; 


now I’ve some work for you. You 
see, I’ve started upon the safe. Well, 
get on with it, and quickly! And 


don’t make too much noise about it, 
unless you want to rouse the house. 
Come !—have I got to tell you 
twice >?” 

Bond sullenly moved forward and 
set the centre-bit working afresh, 
changing after a time to another and 
smaller instrument which he chose 
from a bagful lying open on the table. 
Five minutes later he had the door of 
the old-fashioned safe open, and was 
rummaging the contents. 

‘* See a small washleather bag ? ”’ de- 
manded the ‘* Duke ” sharply ; “‘ there 
ought to be one—with a pearl necklace 
in it, which is all I want. Look in one 
of the side compartments. That’s it. 
Throw it over !’”” 

He caught the bag dexterously, and 
campared it with one which he drew 
from his overcoat. Having satisfied 
himself that the contents were as he 
expected, with a rapid movement he 
slipped the bag into his pocket. This 
done, he turned one revolver towards 
the garden, firing all six chambers in 
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rapid succession. The 
tall man _ began to 
swear. 

‘** Down him, Bond,”’ 
he shouted. ‘‘ He’s 
given the alarm!” 

Forgetting the 
second revolver in 
their sudden fury, they 
dashed forward  to- 
gether, but drew back 
as the glittering barrel 
faced them again. 
Then began a period of 
waiting. They tried 
pleading—appealing to 
his sense of justice, 
and whining for mercy 
in turn, but with no 
avail. The ‘ Duke” 
was inflexible, eyeing 
them with disgust. 
Presently distant 
sounds announced the 
approach of several 
inmates of the house, 
and it was not long 
before Colonel West- 
land appeared, flour- 
ishing a cavalry sword. 
He stared in amaze- 
ment at the tableau 
before him, but before 
he had time to speak 
the ‘‘ Duke”’ addressed 
him with perfect 
courtesy. 

Sir,” he said, ‘I am glad to have 
saved you the trouble of capturing these 
gentlemen. I heard suspicious noises 
as I was coming up the drive, and I 
guessed something was wrong. I should 
have them tied up, if I were you,” and 
he glanced at the frightened servants 
standing behind the Colonel. 

‘“ Bless my soul! This is—er—very 
surprising !”’ said the Colonel, jerkily. 
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(‘THEN HE SLOWLY RAISED HIS HEAD TO THE LEVEL OF THE SILL.” 


The servants proceeded to act on the 
‘** Duke’s ” suggestion, while he still 
covered the culprits with his revolver. 
‘* But who—and what—I confess I 
don’t quite understand.” 

“It is easily explained,” said the 
“ Duke” pleasantly. ‘ Your name is 
Thornycroft, surely, is it not ?--al- 
though you have changed a good 
deal.”’ 

‘** You are in error,” said the Colonel 
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suspiciously. ‘ My name is Westland— 
Colonel Westland, and this is ‘ The 
Grange.’ I presume you have made a 
mistake—though a lucky one for me, I 
must admit!” he added, more cordially. 
‘* Mr. Thornycroft lives at ‘ The Lodge,’ 
which is about a mile from here. Ah! 
I have it! You must be the friend he 
was expecting. Er—you sent a tele- 
gram, did you not ?”’ 

** IT did,” said the ‘* Duke ”’ smiling. 
‘’ My name is Fetherstonehaugh.”’ 

This was more than Bond could 
stand. 

‘* Don’t you believe him, guv’ner! ”’ 
he shouted frantically, from the pas- 
sage. ‘“* He’s on the same game as we 
are. Look in his pocket if you don’t 
belicve me. He’s got the bag with the 
pearl necklace in it—see if he hasn’t! 
And them’s his tools on the table, too— 
s’elp me, guv’ner, I speak the truth.” 
His voice grew fainter and fainter as 
the servants dragged him off. 

The “ Duke ” looked at the Colonel, 
and laughed grimly. ‘‘ Well, that is 
cool!’ hesaid. “* Fancy calling me his 
accomplice! This is my card, sir, and, 
as a matter of form, I shall be glad if 
you will search my pockets.” 

** The necklace is not here,” said the 
Colonel, somewhat stiffly.’ He had 
been making a hurried examination of 
the contents of the safe. ‘* Of course, 
Mr. Ietherstonehaugh, you understand 
it is a mere formality—-but——”’ 

‘“Quite so! I understand,’ said 
the “ Duke” agreeably. ‘‘ By Jove, 
though, perhaps you need not trouble 
after all,” he said, as he suddenly darted 
forward. “I wonder if this is what 
you are looking for.’’ He crossed the 
room and stooped down, quickly in- 
serting one hand into a pocket of his 
coat. The Colonel seized the wash- 
leather bag which he held out. He 
carelessly glanced at the contents, and 
then, with an apologetic expression 


_. 


stretched out his hand for the other to 
clasp. 

‘“T sincerely beg your pardon, Mr. 
Fetherstonehaugh,” he said heartily, 
‘* but, you see—my position——.” 

‘““ Pray say no more,’ begged the 
“Duke.” “ You were quite justified, 
in my opinion, and it is rather an un- 
usual hour and an unusual way to make 
anyone’s acquaintance,” he laughed. 
““May I trouble you to point out 
the way to ‘The Lodge,’ for I 
must see my friend Thornycroft to- 
night >?” 

‘* Delighted ! ”’ said the colonel ; “‘ if 
you really must go to-night. Lock 
those men in the stable, Williams,”’ he 
called to the servants. ‘“ This way, 
Mr. Fetherstonehaugh.”’ 

‘You will not mind giving evidence 
against those scoundrels to-morrow, I 
suppose ?”’ he added, as they stood 
chatting at the door. “ But we can 
talk about that inthe morning. I hope 
to see you again very soon if vou are 
stopping at “ The Lodge.’ Mr. Thorny- 
croft is a great friend of mine,” he ex- 


plained. 
“Tt will give me great pleasure,” 
the “Duke” declared, “to meet 


you under pleasanter circumstances. 
By Jove!” he added hastily, “1 


must have sprained my _ ankle 
somehow—it pains horribly! Could 
you lend me a stick? Ah! that 


one will do nicely. No, I wouldn’t 
think of troubling one of the servants— 
I’d rather go alone, really! But—I 
hardly like to ask it—have you a 
cigarette >? Thanks so much! Keep 
straight along the lane, you say? 
Good-night, Colonel ! ”’ 

“Au revoir!” said the Colonel 
amicably. “ You'll find the way quite 
easily, I am sure.” 

‘* T generally do /”’ said the ** Duke,” 
sotio voce; and he departed, leaning 
heavily upon the Colonel’s  gold- 
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mounted stick until out of sight of the 
house. 

“Let me see,” he said aloud. 
‘“‘I-verything according to programme, 
I think ? Except, of course, the ar- 
rival of Bond and his friend—I did not 
foresee that 


humorous little 
episode. A case 
of ‘out of the 
frying-pan,’ for 
them! Ah !— 
and this! ”’ 

He held up the 
stick and ex- 
amined it with 
Care. "The 
temptation was 
too great,” he 
said lightly. 
What’s this— 
an inscription ? 
How _interest- 
ing!’? Hestruck 
a match, and 
read: ‘“‘Pre- 
sented to Ser- 
geant Westland 
by the  passen- 
gers and crew 
of the S.S. “ Fen- 
tonia,’’ in recog- 
nition of his 
bravery in saving 
the life of a seaman who fell over- 
board during a heavy sea in the Bay 
of Biscay. The 3rd of September 


Si.-« 


18—.’ Ah!” 
“T really don’t think * said the 
“Duke” presently. ‘ Although I 


‘ONE HELD UP THE STICK AND EXAMINED IT.” 


could easily get the plate off,’ he mused. 
_ Soa oF 

He stood still and considered a 
moment. Then, his mind made up, he 
briskly retraced his steps and, reaching 
the gate again, he pitched the stick 

- over into the 

bushes. 

“Someone's 
sure to see it in 
the morning,’’ he 
told himself con- 
fidently. ‘“‘ Pity 
if a thing like 
that got lost !”’ 

It was not 
until the next 
day that he 
found, to his 
great _ disgust, 
that he had 
made a_ most 
unfortunate mis- 
take — had, in 
fact, given the 
real pearls back 
to Colonel West- 
land, keeping the 
carefully-pre- 
pared imitations 
for himself. 

‘Well, this cer- 
tainly was noé in 
the programme,” 
he said, humorously. Then he thought 
of the stick which he had _ voluntarily 
relinquished. 

‘** I’m blessed,”’ he said, pathetically ; 
‘‘ I’m blessed if I ever do anyone a good 
turn again!” 
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By PHIL ARP 


Chronic ill-health made him 
at times morbid, and he used to 
complain that it was so likea 

tombstone that the mere sight of it 
gave him the blues and spoilt the only 
decent walk in the place. The stone 
in question was the boundary-mark of 
the golf links. It was about four 
feet high and bore the _ inscription 
D.G.C., for Dousewick Golf Club. 

The Dousewick links are famous 
the world over, and enthusiastic golfers 
travel thousands of miles solely that 
they may be able to boast of having 
played over them. To have played at 
Dousewick is, in golfing circles, the 
equivalent of a knighthood, and many 
an Otherwise reasonable being would 
have cheerfully paid a small fortune 
for the opportunities of distinction 
that lay at Phihp’s feet. Unfor- 
tunately, Verney not only did not play 
golf, he did not even pretend to an 
interest in the game. His sole in- 
terest in the historic course lay in its 
boundary-stone, and that he hated. 
When he felt unusually low he would 
brood over it, groaning at all the horrors 
it suggested to him ; in brighter mood 
he resolutely closed his eyes and walked 
past it; either case confirming the 
caddies of the truthfulness of his 
reputation for lunacy. 

Once, in a desperate humour, he 
approached the secretary of the club 
with a suggestion for its removal at 
his own expense. But the club was 
inordinately proud of its links, and all 
that appertained thereto, and Ver- 
ney’s suggestion was treated with what 
he bitterly called “ spurnery.”’ 


[o stone worried Philip Verney. 
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Verney retired to meditate revenge, 
and it took the form of the following, 
apparently, harmless letter to the local 
paper :— 

‘“Sir,—Doubtless many of your 
readers have, like myself, been curious 
as to the tombstone that stands in a 
field on the right of the Kinnienuir 
road. The stone, which is of plain 
granite, is simply inscribed ‘ D.G.C.’ 
There is nothing else, not even a date 
to record the name and fame of he who 
lies lonely and forlorn, and almost 
forgotten, in that strangely desolate 
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spot. Yet beneath the stone lie the 
mortal remains of Donald Gavin Cum- 
ming, whose name will be recognised 
by students of the Celtic revival as onc 
of the little band of poets who gave 
that movement life. Little of his work 
has reached the public; an ‘Ode toa 
Mashie,’ a sonnet, °‘The Approach,’ 
and ‘Bunkered,’ a threnody that 
appals in its fierce intensity ;_ these, 
perhaps, are the best known of his 
poems. But in all he wrote there was 
a Celtic sorrowfulness over bright 


things faded, expressed with a beauty, 
subtle, intense, poignant, that stamped 
him as immortal. What great things 
he might have achieved had he been 
spared! But—alas !—while taking a 
siesta, with a red handkerchief cover- 
ing his noble brow, he was mistaken 
for a flag by a short-sighted golfer. 
He was buried where he fell. 

‘““T am, Sir, yours, etc., 

““ ANTIQUARIAN.” 

The editor being short of matter, 
published the letter without troubling 
to read it. There was some chaff over 
it at the golf club, and there, seemingly, 
the matter ended. But a stone had 
been dropped into the sea of journalism, 
and the ripples were spreading, spread- 
ing, spreading. 

The editor of “ Daily Topics,’ who 
had graduated on the “ Dousewick 
Standard,” and had a _ sentimental 
weakness for what he termed his 
‘‘alma mater,’’ came across the letter 
in looking over his exchanges and made 
it the text for a bmilliant article on 
Celtic poetry. Then a leading journal 
scissored the letter from its contem- 
porary and used it as a peg on which 
to hang an attack on “ The influence 
of the athletic craze on modern 
thought.” And then the fun began. 

Throughout the length and breadth 
of the continent the letter steadily 
worked its way. An authority in 
literature lamented the untimely fate 
of the brilliant young singer, but hope- 
fully added that it had had the fore- 
thought to put some of Cumming’s 
choicest lyrics in cold storage and 
would reproduce them in due season. 
A sarcastic periodical remarked that 
if every golf course could be reckoned 
on to kill its poet, the County Council 
should supply links to each village 
and town on a basis of one to every 
hundred inhabitants. “ Poets,’ the 
editor added, “will please note that 
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our sanctum has been laid out by a golf 
expert, and that we are so wedded to 
the game that we have even given up 
the use of solitaires in our cuffs.” 

Within a month from the day the 
first man laid scissors on that letter, 
D.G.C., as he was affectionately 
termed, was the most-talked-about 
poet of the age. Every person, with 
any claim to culture, knew his poems, 
though not every one could quote him 
with any certainty. But then, as 
they truly said, it was not the words 
but the spirit that breathed through 
them that made for glory. As one 
critic beautifully expressed it, “* who 
recks the shape of the glass when the 
flame burns bright within.” 

D.G.C. societies were formed, the 
members of which wrote sonnets on 
the Master, and then met to solemnly 
find flaws in each other’s effusions, 
Then, in the nick of time, a publisher 
brought out ‘Selected Poems of 
D.G.C.””. A broker’s dozen of lyrical 
gems that breathed the “ Celtic spirit ” 
as strong as a Glasgie distillery. 

This gave the movement fresh im- 
petus, and the letter drifted across the 
Atlantic and back again to London. 
A leading Liberal organ denounced the 
brutal spirit of the age that had exacted 
such a sacrifice, and significantly re- 
called the fact that Mr. Balfour was a 
keen golfer, and loudly demanded the 
suppression of all links as a duty to 
the Nonconformist conscience. On the 
other hand, the Conservative papers, 
while lamenting Mr. Cumming’s un- 
timely end, reminded its readers of the 
great interest the poet had always 
taken in the game, and quoted, from 
‘“ Tennessee Truth,” his last words: 
“°Tis the end I wished, though I 
would the shot had not been ‘sliced.’ ”’ 

Finally it wandered back to its 
starting-point, the editor of the 
‘““Dousewick Standard,” once more, 
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who this time knowingly gave it a 
home in his pages, adding two columns 
of personal recollections of the poet, 
cribbed mostly from various American 
papers. 

Signs of the coming storm had ap- 
peared over the links some time before 
in the shape of a small party of Ameri- 
can shrine-hunters, who had come 
straight from Stratford-on-Avon to 
Dousewick. They had a shock when 
thev found that no one in the place 
had ever heard of Donald Gavin Cum- 
ming, and wrote indignant letters to 
the papers of their native place. Hard 
on their heels came a personally-con- 
ducted literary society that had a 
regular orgie of lectures and recitations 
round the tombstone, and finished off 
with a picnic on the last green; it 
was a medal day, too! The golf club 
began to grow disquieted in its mind, 
and the secretary was directed to 
make inquiries as to the reasons for 
this strange irruption of visitors. That 
the unfortunate official had no diffi- 
culty in doing, for the D.G.C. boom 
was just getting into its stride, and the 
links swarmed with students of Celtic 
poetry. He had an acrimonious in- 
tervicw, in which the epithets “ illi- 
terate vandal ”’ and “ blithering fool ”’ 
were frequent; and then he fetched 
the local stone-mason and filled in the 
missing portion of the inscription on 
the stone. It was the worst day’s 
work he ever did. Within three days 
the “Times” itself thundered with 
indignation at the gross act of van- 
dalism committed in “ desecrating the 
tombstone of one of our greatest poets 
with an advertisement of a second-rate 
golf club.” The Dousewick Club 
dubbed second rate! It was appalling, 
unimaginable! Yet the “ Times ” had 
said it. Champion golfers the world 
over, men mighty at the tee and deadly 
on the green, who,had made history 
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in the game, held their breath and 
shuddered. Meaner spirits, who had 
never played at Dousewick, began 
to jeer and scoff. The foundations 
of society were being undermined. 
At the Dousewick Club chaos reigned ; 
play was impossible, for you could not 
do even a short putt without landing 
on the toes of a Cummiingite. The 
secretary sat all day in his room open- 
ing the letters that poured in, reprov- 
ing, abusing, threatening him, from 
all the four corners of the earth. Pic- 
tures of the poet’s neglected grave 
appeared in every illustrated journal, 
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and in the ‘‘ Police News,” and a 
dozen or more copies of each were 
mailed to him. If he went out, crowds 
of the D.G.C. worshippers followed 
him murmuring “‘ shame ”’and “ brute.” 
If he stopped in there was the post-bag ; 
and on the top of it came the notice 
in the ‘“ Dousewick Standard.” It 
was the last straw, and the worm 
turned. The conversation was in the 
vernacular, for sorrow had _ brought 
the secretary back to the language of 
his childhood, and the cditor - still 
spoke it naturally. But for the sake of 
comprehension we put it into English: 


“What’s this tommy-rot in your 
rag ?’’ demanded the secretary trucu- 
lently. 

““T do not understand you,”’ replied 
the editor stiffly. “If you refer to 
the report of the Council meeting, 
our reporter took it down verbatim, 
and I can guarantee its accuracy ; and 
as to calling the ‘Standard’ a rag, 
I would point out to you——” 

“That rot about our boundary- 
stone. Calling it the tombstone of a 
poet. Why ”? The secretary be- 
came incoherent in his rage. 

“You mean the memorial to Donald 
Gavin Cumming, the Celtic nightin- 
gale. I suppose one could hardly 
expect you to be acquainted with the 
higher walks of literature ; but let m> 
tell you, sir, that Cumming is—ah—one 
of the immortals. His name sheds 
a giory on Dousewick which the ne- 
glected state of his sarcophagus sadly 
dims. I am opening my columns to 
a subscription for raising a suitable 
memorial to him, and of course 
the Golf Club wish to be included. 
Shall I put you down for ten 
guineas ? ”’ | 

‘** Ten fiddlesticks ! Look here, I’m 
going to get to the bottom of this. 
Who wrote that idiotic letter in your 
drivelling rag? I want his name.” 

‘““If you refer to the letter signed 
‘ Antiquarian,’ it appeared last week 
in a leading London paper, and the 
writer is a well-known authority on 
literature.” 

A flash of recollection came upon 
the secretary. 

“Why,” he roared, “ you published 
it yourself, months ago. I thought I'd 
seen the beastly thing before.” 

‘* [—published it ? ” | 

“Yes. Look through your files and 
you'll see it.” 

Reluctantly the editor ploughed 
through his files till he did find it. 
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‘“ There,” said the secretary trium- 
phantly, ‘ what do you say to that ? ”’ 

Why, that it confirms the truth of 
the story,” replied the editor calmly. 

The editor was probably nearer 
death at that minute than he ever had 
been before, but, with an effort, the sec- 
retary repressed his homicidal desires, 
and tried to argue the matter calmly. 

‘* That stone,” he said, ‘‘ has been the 
boundary-stone of the links for nine- 
teen years. I can show you the ac- 
count for it. I don’t believe this poet 
of yours ever existed. I never heard 
of him before, and I don’t believe 
you have, either. But, whether he 
existed or not, Ill swear he is not 
buried here. And if it comes to that, 
I'll have the place dug up to prove it.”’ 

‘* My dear sir,’”’ said the editor, “I 
am willing to admit that I never heard 
of him; moreover, [ cannot find any- 
one in Dousewick who ever heard of 
him, either. What a pity you did not 
contradict the story when it first ap- 
peared ; but as you did not, and as it 
has appeared in my columns twice, I 
am not going to publish any contra- 
diction. And so far as the actual 
existence of the poet Cumming is con- 
cerned, let me tell you, sir, that 
when the entire Press of two nations 
agrees in saying that any man did a 
certain thing, you can take it as a fact 
that he did do it, even if he never 
existed. The Press never makes a 
mistake. If you take my advice you 
will have a marble cross put up, and 
see that a fresh wreath, with the club’s 
card on it, is laid on the grave every 
week.” | 

Pll see you hanged first,’ roared 
the secretary as he stamped out of the 
office. 

His first idea was a violent letter to 
the “ Times,” giving the facts. But 
the more he thought over it, the more 
clearly he saw the truth of the editor’s 
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remarks. The Press having agreed on 
the matter of the poet’s life and work, 
it was hopeless to try and prove his 
non-existence. The letter which he 
finally wrote, while expressing the most 
fervent admiration for Cumming’s work 
pointed out that a mistake, easily 
understood, had been made in confusing 
Dousewick and Dunmuir, where, as 
was well known, the poet spent all his 
life. As confirmation of his statement 
he enclosed the stonemason’s account 
for the erection of the boundary-stone. 

The result of the letter was all that 
could be desired. The tide of wor- 
shippers turned towards Dunmuir, and 


play was again resumed over the Douse- » 


wick links. But the secretary was 
not going to run any more risks. A 
week later, four men, under his per- 
sonal superintendence, started to dig 


up the stone. It took a long time, for 
the stone was a massive affair. When 
at last it was safely landed in a cart, 
and in its place had been planted an 
insignificant little lump of _ stone 
with the name of the club in full, the 
secretary heaved a sigh of relief. The 
sigh was echoed feelingly, and, looking 
up, the secre- 
tary saw Philip 
Verney beam- 


ing placidly at 
him. Some- 
thing in the cliMlre 


-_ nN ag \ yi 
look gave the na ee ae 
secretary an inspiration. 

“ By Jove!” he said; “ you were 


the antiquarian.” 

‘“‘T think,” said Verney, with a grin, 
‘“‘that it would have paid you to take 
my offer.” 


THE NEW YEAR 


BY FRED BUCKLEY 


As midnight struck, the Old Year died, 
Yet there was not a soul who sighed ; 
For all was pleasure, joy, and mirth, 
On sea and land, throughout the earth. 


Old Year was welcome when he came, 
And now, to go, he is the same ; 

For on this glad and precious morn, 
A radiant, bright New Year was born. 


He seems the best there yet has been, 
Or that the world has ever seen, 

And is so hopeful, strong, and sound, 
His equal cannot well be found. 


And so do one and all rejoice, 

-As with a universal voice, 

And wish each other happiness, 
And that New Year will bring success 
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IN ARCADY 


By TICKNER EDWARDES 


VIII.—WHEN 


HE pee-wit cries over the mea- 

dow, a wan, despairing cry as 

of some famished storm-tor- 

tured thing. And the lark bursts 

up from the meadow grass, up into 

the grey desolation of sky and the 

rollicking south-west wind, filling the 
morning with his joyous song. 

The weird despondent note and the 
bright trilling refrain mingle together 
strangely in the ear. The _ pee-wit 
flitting to and fro in his sad inglorious 
way, still hugging the lees of winter 
fondly to him ; and the grey, speckled 
lark, fresh from the new sprouting 
green, carrying his blithe message of 
the year’s awakening up into the sad- 


THE LIGHT IS LOW. 


hued heaven, and revelling in the warm 
rough caress of the breeze. His is 
but a short song still. A sudden swoop 
upward, head to the blast, his feathers 
blown all awry as he goes, and one 
steady circle of music—then silence, 
as he drops like a falling stone down 
once more into the sheltering bents. 
But without an instant’s pause, another 
takes up the glad refrain, and after him, 
one more, and still another, until the 
merry catch-song has travelled the 
whole dim round of greening hillside, 
and the first singer is ready to take his 
place again in the bright interminable 
melody. 

But. the pee-wit keeps on with his 
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THE WEED-BURNERS. 


winter dirge as despairfully as ever. 
To and fro under the grey half-lght 
he speeds, a restless, wearisome, soli- 
tary thing. The gloom of the sky, 
the resounding violence of the wind, 
black bare tree-tops and whistling 
hedgerows—he finds nothing but hope- 
less menace of winter everywhere. In 
the new-ploughed land beyond the 
hazels his grim conspirators in adversity 
are delving, a sullen, inharmonious 
crew. Looking through the purple 
maze of branches, the flock makes a 
darker stain on the rich deep vandyke 
of the fresh-turned earth. A churlish 
silence is over them as they work, 
save when one rises and wanders to a 
new station farther afield, rending the 
shrill blast with his shriller calling. 
But a shout, or a clap of the hand, 
will start the whole mute brotherhood 
into clamorous flight. Rising with one 


accord they sweep upward, showing 
intensely black against the hurrying 
grey of the sky. As they pass over 
against the distant line of elm-wood, 
their white under-plumage glows out 
like a hundred twinkling eyes. But 
the wind buffets them too mercilessly. 
Soon they settle once more into their 
old haven of brown furrows. The wild 
keening dies down again into the single, 
oft-reiterated note. 

On these days of never-ending gloom 
—when the south-west wind, warm and 
blusterous, drives by the whole day 
long with all its sombre cloud-sail set ; 
when the night never really forsakes 
the wood, and midday in the open fields 
is but a lesser twilight—the eye uncon- 
sciously seizes and dwells upon every 
speck of colour that may serve to 
leaven the universal grey. While the 
sun shone in the clear frost-bound 
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PASSING RAIN. 


weather, the glance was surfeited with 
brilliant hues ; the rainbow sparkle of 
the hoar-frost, green and gold of shim- 
mering far-off woodlands, the measure- 
less, formless azure overhead. But 
to-day these conditions are sharply 
overthrown. Itisasif the warm south- 
west gale had blotted out every vestige 
of colour from sky and trees alike. 
To look upward now is to grow giddy 
with the ceaseless race of cloud forms 
streaming by overhead ; moving towers 
of darkness tumbling and swaying on- 
ward, each more ominously black 
than its fellows. The fringe of oak 
that borders the meadow not a hun- 
dred paces off has lost its bright gar- 
niture of moss and lichen, and shows 
against the sky like filagree of jet. 
The distant woods are lairs of impene- 
trable gloom where the night still 
slumbers. It is as though the deep- 
voiced minatory gale were charged to 


the zenith with some swart pigment 
changing everything it touched to its 
own cimmerian hue. 

Looking out through the _ hazels, 
upward and onward at all this cheer- 
less monotone, the shrill cry of the pee- 
wit seems to focus the desolation ; 
it is the black sky and blacker wood- 
lands translated into wailing drear- 
voiced sound. But now the lark is 
up again in the joyless heaven with a 
merrier peal than ever. The sudden 
burst of song is almost startling in its 
apparent incongruity, until the glance, 
tired of the scurrying chaos overhead 
that is always changing yet unend- 
ingly the same, drops to earth when the 
brief rippling melody falls and fails. 
And then the secret of the day is sud- 
denly revealed to you. It is all a 
study in contrasts. The sad song and 
the glad song ; the restless wrath of the 
sky, and the warm-winged, urging gale 
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instinct with its vivid growth and life ; 
the sombre masses of woodland, and 
the fair green coverlid of sprouting 
corn laid over the hill. Purged of its 
old gross feeling for colour by long 
gazing upward—as the subtle painter 
of the seasons willed it should—the 
eye comes down to the rich quiet 
shades of the 
earth itself as 
to a_ bridal 
feast. It is 
all one to the 
melancholy 
plover, when 
the roof of the 
world is dark, 
and the black 
wind cries 
over the land. 
He sees only 
present ca- 
lamity of 
gloom. But 
the lark looks 
out into 
bright futu- 
rity. Now at 
last you learn 
why he was 
so merry in 
the face of 
seeming ad- 
versity. In 
the lowly fur- 
row where he 
shelters be- 
tween his 
blithe volleys 
of music, all 
is aglow with dim quiet colour, teeming 
with the young year’s rich renewal of 
life. New grass fills the old dry tussocks 
with its tender sheen. Between the 
weather-worn clods of the fallow 
blue veronica is springing. Rosy tufts 
of dead-nettle hide beneath every 
ridge. Under the sheltering hazels 
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a thousand shapes of green growth 
are forcing upward through the dead 
leaves ; and here and there in the mazy 
purple the first frail catkins have let 
down their ladders of gold-green light. 
A little way onward, and the grey 
gloom that the pee-wit loves blots 
out all colour again. Yet the 

a 7 very _ spirit 
of spring 
breathes in 
the lark’s 
aerial music, 
abating the 
joylessness of 
the heaven, 
jast as winter 
stars _ bring 
their own 
triumphant 
compensa- 
tion for the 
pale, death- 
like stillness 
of the night. 

Through 
the singing, 
surging laby- 
rinth ‘of 
hazels the 
footpath 
winds ; over 
the hillocky 
ploughland, 
where _ the 
pee-wits 
scatter before 
you, crying 
weirdly as 
they go, and 
down the slope of the hill. 

Overhead the sky seems more threat- 
eningly black than ever, and now, 
underfoot there is nothing but the dun 
hues of the fresh-turned earth itself. 
Working intricately together the whole 
year through, nature and the husband- 
man rarely leave a corner of the fields 
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untenanted by some form of beauty. 
But on these first days following the 
plough a real desolation seems to have 
come over everything. On all the 
broad descending sweep of hillside, 
until it dips abruptly and vanishes 
into the misty coombe below, not a 
green blade, not a single blossom of 
pimpernel or yellow charlock remains ; 
the ruthless ploughshare has buried all 
alike deep under the sod. Hungrily 
the eye searches the callow waste for 
any token of colour. In earth and 
sky there is nothing now but dreary 
monotone ; the bare brown soil under- 
foot ; and above, the whistling, wan 
voice of the hurricane, with the great 
dark masses of rain-cloud driving before 
it, for ever changing in shape and 
volume as they go. | 
Yet on these dim resounding January 
days the unlovely spirit of the plough- 
lands often has one lurid counterpoise. 
The path winds over the last sharp un- 
dulation of brown furrows, and down 
into the coombe. Suddenly the whole 
scene changes. The drab, bare soil 
is here still, and the owlet light a 
deeper grey than ever. But the old 
magic touch of contrast is back again 
_in the picture. Once more colour and 
joyous sound and quick, tense move- 
ment wanton together everywhere. 
A dozen fires are gleaming in the vast 
expanse of the field, each with its 
long blue riband of smoke stretching 
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away like molten turquoise on the gale. 
Jingling harrows hurry to and fro with 
their merry labour note. A score of 
men and women are at work, busily 
raking the dry weeds together and 
piling them breast-high upon the crack- 
ling flames. One of the weed-burners, 
young and sturdy, tending the biggest 
fire of all, is singing an old Sussex 
farming-song : 


“To plough and to sow, and to 
reap and to mow, 
And be a farmer’s boy-oy-oy, 
And be a farmer’s boy!” 


The words of the song, lustily trolled 
forth in the rich quaint southern 
dialect, have a strange familiar ring 
about them; a_ reckless mirth and 
jollity, curiously out of keeping with 
the desolate day, and yet full of some 
reminiscence only half defined. Draw- 
ing near to watch the leaping, gambol- 
ling flames—rose-red and vivid amber 
whirling incessantly upward, and the 
merry crimson sparks streaming away 
on the bereserk wind—all becomes 
suddenly clear to you. It is another, 
and this time a human, singer. But 
the spirit, the motive, of the song is 
the same as in the one you heard up 
there on the fallow, when the lark 
swept up from his bower of blue 
veronica, hurling his blithe, prophetic 
music in the teeth of the winter blast. 
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THE CLAIMANT.—sorn 10 june 1855, 


(FROM A PHOTOGRAPH ESPECIALLY TAKEN FOR “THE IpLER.’’) 


WHICH IS THE DUKE? 


GEORGE HOLLAMBY DRUCE, who claims that he is the rightful 
DUKE OF PORTLAND, writes and illustrates an account of hts 


life for THE IDLER. 


WILLIAM JOHN 
D.L., J.P., 
Cirencester, 


is the Sixth Duke of Portland, 
Marquis of Tichfield, 


ARTHUR CHARLES JAMES CAVENDISH-BENTINCK, K.G., 
Earl of Portland, 
Baron Bolsover, and holder of various other dignities. 


P.Cc., G.C.V.0., 
Baron of 
So say 


Viscount Woodstock, 


the Red Books which record the honours and possessions of the British nobility. 


But there comes up from the other side of the world an Australian Bushman who pro- 


claims that the above is none of these things, 


but instead is merely a commoner. 


The Red Books assert that William John Arthur Charles James owns 183,200 acres of 


English land. 


**No,’’ retorts the Australian, 


Portland, Earl, Baron, Marquis, and all that.’' 


UCH a contention requires cour- 
S age to maintain it and money 
to back it, for the omens are 
unpropitious. The first Duke 
of Portland was prosecuted by Parlia- 
ment itself, supported by the funds of 
the nation, but the prosecution failed. 
Besides the Dukedgm of Portland, in 
its splendour, there exists the Prison 
of Portland, in its misery. There are 
said to be a thousand employées on 
the Portland estate, but there are 
fifteen hundred convicts, in Portland 
prison, and the last man who came 
from the other side of the earth to 
claim a mere baronetcy and only 
eleven thousand acres was sentenced 
to fourteen years’ penal servitude. 
George Hollamby Druce, however, 
does not look in the least like a man 
who would perjure himself even to 
attain a dukedom, and so he is ham- 
pered by no fear of a criminal trial 
should his civil action fail. It was 
perjury that laid Arthur Orton, the 
Tichborne Claimant, by the heels, after 


‘*1 own the land in question. 


I am the Sixth Duke of 


the legal proceedings in the Court 
from 1872 until 1874 had cost the 
Tichborne estate the enormous sum 
of {£80,000 in costs. The Tichborne 
trial was the most celebrated case that 
ever occupied the attention of judge 
and jury in this or any other country. 
The newspapers of all the world’ were 
full of it, and it is a curious fact that 
there remain many veterans in the 
land who obstinately believe that “* the 
poor man was kept out of his own.”’ 
The writer of these words had the 
pleasure of discussing the trial the 
other day with Mr. Dickins, of the well- 
known firm of Messrs. Dickins & Jones, 
who was foreman of the jury which 
spent so many weeks in the consider- 
ation of the Tichborne Claimant. Mr. 
Dickins is in no doubt as to the justice 
of the verdict. It would be rather a 
curious coincidence if Mr. Dickins were 
drawn as juryman in the Druce case 
when it comes on | 
The greatest humorist in England 
and the greatest humorist in America 
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have each contributed a_ sparkling 
item to their common language that 
seems a forecast of certain phases of 
the Druce case. W. S. Gilbert de- 
picted the original character of the 
Duke of Plaza Toro in his comic opera, 
** The Gondoliers,”’ showing how that 
courageous nobleman formed himself 
into a limited liability company. James 
Payn complained that after-events 
plagiarised the plot of his novel, “Lost 
Sir Massingbred,” and Mr. Gilbert 
must have been somewhat astonished 
when he read in the newspapers the 
other day that George Hollamby Druce 
had formed himself into ‘“ Druce 
Limited,” with beautifully engraved 
share certificates, ordinary and de- 
ferred, the Company being duly regis- 
tered at Somerset House—quite a 
Somerset for the house of Portland 
should the Company succeed in its 
object. A good deal of the capital 
is already subscribed, and, all in all, 
this is a strange thing to have hap- 
pened in these unromantic days within 
the precincts of the prosaic City of 
London. 

Turning to the commercial continent 
of America, we find that Mark Twain 
is himself a claimant to the earldom 
of Durham. In his book, appro- 
priately entitled ‘‘ The {1,000,000 Bank 
Note,” published by Messrs. Chatto 
and Windus, we find the following on 
page 61 :— 

‘“My mother is descended from the 
younger of two English brothers named 
Lambton, who settled in the United 
States a few generations ago. The 
tradition goes that the elder of the two 
fell heir to a certain estate in England 
(now an earldom), and died right away. 
This has always been the way with our 
family. They always die when they 
could make anything by not doing it. 
The two Lambtons left plenty of 
Lambtons behind them; and when 


at last, about fifty years ago, the 
English baronetcy was exalted to an 
earldom, the great tribe of American 
Lambtons began to bestir themselves— 
that is, those descended from the elder 
branch. Ever since that day one or 
another of these has been fretting his 
life uselessly away with schemes to 
get at his ‘rights.’ The present ‘ right- 
ful earl ’—I mean the American one— 
used to write me occasionally, and try 
to interest me in his projected raids. 
upon the title and estates by offering 
me a share in the latter portions of 
the spoil; but I have always managed 
to resist his temptation.”’ 

Since the above was written Mark 
has come to fear that the earldom of 
Durham may descend upon him, as 
he learned that the other heirs were 
rapidly dying out. His faith in Eng- 
lish justice is so great that he does not 
look forward to a suit at law to re- 
cover his “rights,’’ but believes that 
a messenger will be sent to announce 
his accession to the title and estates, 
and then he is sure he will die that 
afternoon. However, he has already 
reaped his reward as “‘ rightful heir,” 
because he turned the idea to useful 
purpose by writing his novel, ‘‘ The 
American Claimant,” which began in 
the first number of THE IDLER, and 
for which he received the sum of one 
thousand pounds for British serial 
rights. And now, if Mark Twain 
wishes to have a shot at the profits 
of a dukedom he may subscribe to the 
shares of Druce Limited, for if the 
Company is successful the product of 
these shares will be enormous. Whether 
or not it is because of his connection 
with the earldom of Durham, Mark 
Twain always smokes a tobacco called 
Durham, a brand well known and 
highly appreciated in the United 
States. 

We have arranged with George 
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Hollamby Druce to write an account of 
his life for THE IDLER. 

For the benefit of those readers of 
THE IDLER who are unacquainted with 
the details of ‘Mr. Druce’s .‘‘ Claim,” 
we print below a brief resumé of his 
case. 

This is not the first time that the 
present Duke of Portland’s possession 
of his title and estates has been ques- 
tioned. 

The abortive attempts of Mrs. Druce 
to establish her son’s claim to the duke- 
dom are too well known to need re- 
capitulation. «.° . 

The publicity given to her suit in 
the Courts -having reached George 
Hollamby Druce-in Melbourne, he, 
recognising the priority of his claim, 
and the importance of the additional 
evidence in his possession, determined 
to come to ‘England and re-open the 
case. 

The whole contest turns upon the 
query, “was the fifth Duke of Port- 
land the same person as Thomas 
Charles Druce of the Baker Street 
Bazaar ?’’ A comparison of the 
two reproductions will convince 
the most sceptical that there are 
very good grounds for such _ con- 
tention, without taking into con- 
sideration a great mass of evidence 
which the claimant has at his disposal. 

An important feature of his evidence 
is that Thomas Charles Druce handed 
to his son, Charles Crickmer Druce, 
a photograph of himself, and his son 
accepted it as such. 

About 1868, Charles Crickmer Druce 
gave this photo to his brother, George 
Druce, as a portrait of their father. 
The claimant himself was present when 
the photo was given to his father, 
George Druce, by his uncle, and re- 
members being told that it was a 
picture of his grandfather. 

This photo is unquestionably a 
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reproduction of a painting of the fifth 
Duke of Portland, now in Welbeck 
Abbey. 

It has been shown that George 
Hollamby Druce is a grandson of 
T. C. Druce by his first marriage ; if, 
therefore, the above-mentioned photo 
is a portrait of the fifth duke, then 
there would appear to be no other 
possible solution of the mystery than 
that the fifth Duke of Portland 
masqueraded as T. C. Druce, the 
owner of the Baker Street Bazaar. 

So far, nobody has been able to pro- 
duce a birth certificate of Thomas C. 
Druce, but there is a certificate of his 
death on December 28, 1864, and his 
burial in the Highgate Cemetery. 

G. H. Druce, or, rather, G. H. Druce, 
Limited, will apply for an exhumation 
order, as it is contended that the re- 
mains of T. C. Druce are not-:in the 
coffin buried in Highgate Cemetery. 
They aver it was a mock burial in 
order to sink the identity of T. C. 
Druce, and that the coffin contained 
lead. They allege also that people are 
prepared to come forward and swear 
to meeting T. C. Druce several years 
after his supposed death in 1864. 

Be that as it may, if the evidence 
brought forward should result in the 
granting of an exhumation order, it 
will either justify the claimant in 
vigorously continuing the case, or 
practically dispose of his claim by 
giving the lie direct to a great deal of 
the evidence he is able to produce. 

As will be apparent to those readers 
of his life, the claimant’s means pre- 
vented him from taking action until 
he was supported by considerable 
financial backing. | 

To meet this, the whole of the Druce 
claims have been consolidated into 
one company, G. H. Druce, Limited, 
80, Cornhill, E.C. 

The capital of the Company is 


THOMAS CHARLES DRUCE, 


IN WHICH CHARACTER, IT IS CLAIMED, THE FIFTH DUKE OF PORTLAND MASQUERADED, 


THE FIFTH DUKE OF PORTLAND. 


WHO, IT IS ALLEGED, OPENED THE BAKER STREET BAZAAR UNDER THE NAME OF THOMAS CHARLES DRUCE, 
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COPY OF THE CLAIMANT'S GRANDFATHER’S MARRIAGE CERTIFICATE, 


£11,000, £10,000 of which is in 
ordinary shares of £1 each, to 
which the public has been invited 
to subscribe. 

In the event of a_ successful 
issue of the case on behalf of the 
Company, these ordinary shares 
will be redeemed at £100 each. 

The balance of the capital is 
made up of 20,000 deferred shares 
of Is. each. 

The holders of these shares 
would divide equally amongst 
themselves the balance of the 
estate. 

The estimated value of the 
estates which will be the subject 
of inquiry has been *fixed at 
not less than £10,000,000. 

The division of the property 
amongst the shareholders, if the 
Company succeed in obtaining 
possession of it, would, there- 
fore, probably be _ {£1,000,000 
amongst 10,000 ordinary shares, 


and {9,000,000 amongst 20,000 
THE BRIDE MENTIONED IN THE ABOVE CERTIFICATE } 
CLAIMANT'S GRANDMOTHER. i Pare deferred shares. 


ELIZABETH CRICKMER. 
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Mr. Thomas K. V. Coburn, a Vic- 
torian solicitor and barrister, has con- 
ducted the claimant’s case from the 
beginning. Possessing, as he naturally 
does, such a thorough insight into the 
intricacies of the matter, it is only 
reasonable to suppose that his advice 
will be taken when the Company’s 
lawyers commence proceedings. 
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into my office in Oakleigh, Melbourne, 
Victoria, presenting the papers which 
established his descent from T. C. 
Druce, of Baker Street, together with 
the newspaper reports of the result 
of Mrs. A. M. Druce’s various attempts 
to obtain an exhumation order, and 
impressed upon my notice the fact 
that her failure was evidently not due 
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COPY OF SHARE WARRANT. 


IN THE EVENT OF THE CLAIMANT ESTABLISHING HIS RIGHT TO THE PORTLAND ESTATES, 


THE ORIGINAL, ISSUED AT £20, WOULD BE REDEEMABLE AT £2,000. 


An account ot how he became in- 
terested in the case, and how he forsook 
his practice in Australia, in order to 
assist Mr. Druce to obtain that which, 
in his opinion, was his legal right, is 
here given in his own words :— 

‘“In July, 1902, the claimant came 


to the unsoundness of her evidence, 
but that the disclosure which had 
taken place of George Hollamby Druce’s 
prior claim had paralysed all the efforts 
she was making. The story quite 
captivated me, and I determined to 
look closely into it. I became satis- 
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fied that G. H. Druce was earnest and 
honest in his intention to go to the 
bottom of it. He satisfied me that he 
was a man who had an integrity of 
purpose and the determination not 
to be discouraged by trifles. We had 
several interviews, and after coming 
to a proper understanding, we felt 
that we could each trust the other to 
make a shoulder-to-shoulder _ effort, 
which, it was apparent, would be neces- 
sary to put Mr.G.H. Druce in a position 
enabling him to secure a full investiga- 
tion of his claim. 

‘*To undertake such a task was no 
small matter. It meant for me a com- 
plete abandonment of my practice, 
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and practically exiling myself from 
my native land, as well as my wife and 
children, for so long as the caprice 
of fortune might insist upon detaining 


_-me in London.” 


George Hollamby Druce is a middle- 
aged man, whose rugged face proclaims 
the effect of an outdoor life. His 
autobiography, which will begin in 
THE IDLER for February, presents an 
account of existence in Australia from 
the fifties to the present time; its 
trials, its hardships and its plea- 
sures. 

Mr. Druce has a knack of sketching, 
and pictures from his pencil will illus- 
trate the contributions from his pen 
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“SALUT D’AMOUR” 


a By E. A. KEDDELI. 


IWustrated by G. Brodie 


fully, to the man’s face. There 
was a husky note, too, in his 
voice as he answered— 

“Don’t ask questions, you fellows. 
I mean to play “ Salut d’Amour ’ some- 
time during the evening ; I shall play 
it, or not play at all. Burke knows 
that.” 

The younger man, more inquisitive 
than kindly, gazed at Heaton re- 
flectively, before he remarked— 

‘“But why? If we knew why, it 
would add interest while we sit gazing 
into space, for, whatever the hour or 
place, you fiddle out that one- thing 
which to us has grown more like a 
funeral dirge than a : 

‘“Than a love song, eh?” sneered 
the oldest member of Burke’s English 
Orchestra, who wished to close an un- 
interesting discussion. 

Heaton moved to the fire place of the 
shabby sitting-room, and, resting his 
arm upon its dusty shelf, remarked, 
a propos of nothing— 

‘““It has pleased the fates to keep 
from me the one woman I would marry. 


A FLUSH rose, somewhat pain- 


It has almost driven me mad to think © 


how near we may have been to each 
other, and yet how far apart.”’ 

“Nothing uncommon in that,” said 
one of his listeners. “‘ The woman 
we want most Providence usually keeps 
from us. That is why we continue to 
want her.”’ 

‘*“'What you will,” replied Heaton 
curtly ; “call it curious, even foolish. 
I have lived the last five years in the 


hope of feeling again that passionate 
devotion to a woman, which is called 
love, which first became mine when, 
over my fiddle, I looked into a woman’s 
eyes; after, I played only to those 
eyes. It became mine again, when, 
for one dream-like moment, I held the 
girl’s hand in mine and”’ (he looked 
at the now attentively-listening men) 
‘*no woman I have since met has had 
the power to move my heart.” 

“Why not tell the story ?”’ asked 
one. 

‘* Yes,” echoed another, “‘ why not, 


‘as Phil here suggests, tell us the story ? 


Was it a case of one-sided affection— 
stern parent—conscience, or what ? ” 

““None of these reasons,’ he an- 
swered simply. “ Merely an idyll in a 
busy man’s life. A sympathetic lis- 
tener to commence with, the end, a 
fairy tale. It happened thus,’ he 
went on, after a brief pause, “I was 
for the season, more for a holiday than 
anything else, in a watering place 
with Burke’s No. 1, engaged for solo 
work two or three nights in each week. 
The work and the people were just like 
any other place of its kind, the Pier 
Pavilion composing audiences as small 
as they were indifferent. One merely 
did it, and then loafed, lazed, and 
dreamt. I was not interested in the 
least until one evening, as I somewhat 
carelessly took my encore, I happened 
to look towards the end of the pavilion, 
and my attention was caught and held 
by two eyes fixed on mine. « The 
girl’s face showed that something had 
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moved her. After that night I played 
to one listener only. She became a 
regular attendant, always surrounded 
by friends, often talking and even 
laughing gaily, but each time I played 
I was conscious of an_ indefinable 
change in her, and in 
myself, a subtle link of 
sympathy and of interest, 
and I played to her, and 
to her alone. If any of 
you remember your first 
ideal of gracious girlhood, 
you can imagine how, 
when she looked at me, 
all other thoughts van- 
ished, although you can 
but dimly guess what the 
hour held for me, when I 
held her hand in mine, 
and learned the music 
that a speaking voice can 
make, as she thanked me 
for the pleasure my play- 
ing had given her, saying 
how greatly it had helped 
her through a wearisome 
convalescence. And there 
the incident might have 
closed, but the fortune of 
love was kind again. As I 
passed from the  band- 
room on the following 
Sunday evening, I saw 
her, not at the end this 
time, but in the third row. 
My heart beat loudly, but 
it almost ceased to beat 
when she inclined her head 
in an unmistakable gesture 
of command. I left the 
platform, and stood awk- 
wardly before her, blushing like a 
irl. 

a ‘Sir,’ she said, ‘this is my last 
evening, you have given me so much 
pleasure ; will you add to it and again 
play ‘Salut d’Amour ?’ ‘I shall be 
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glad to play it if it please you,’ I re- 
plied. 

““*Then play as you have never 
played it, and then——’ She paused 


so long, that I ventured to say I would 
play ‘Salut d’Amour’ as I had never 


** STILL WAITING, ALWAYS WAITING, FOR THE SOMEONE WHO NEVER CAME.” 


played it before. ‘And then?’ | 
queried further ; but she only replied— 
““*You play it often?’ My eyes 
looked into the troubled depths of 
hers, as I said— 
‘““*T shall not play it again after to- 


night... And I thought J made an- 
swer to her unspoken wish. 

‘*** The world is wide,’ she said 
softly, and almost as if making a ran- 
dom remark, she added still more 
softly, ‘And men have made them- 
selves great.’ The slightest possible 
pause. 

“*A man will,’ I answered briefly, 
as I bent low before her. And thus 
I found and lost that other half of 
myself which shall 


yet be mine 
whenever our 
paths meet 
again.” 

A mantle of 
silence appeared 
to have fallen 
upon the com- 


pany, until, after a 
short respite, some 
one said, with the 
instinct of the 
man of he 
world— 

“Perhaps, as 
you were so bent 
upon making this 
unknown lady 
yours, without re- 
gard to her name 
or position, if she 
were Wife or 
widow, fate has 
been kind in keep- 
ing your paths 
apart. But, may one inquire why 
you have not sought and learned who 
this lady was ? ” 

‘“* Ah!” he replied, with an exhilara- 
tion of manner at variance with his 
words, “ the answer is surely obvious ?” 

‘** “ Men,’ she said, ‘ have made them- 
selves great.’ ‘A man will,’ said I, 
and all through the years I heard those 
words and I have tried to justify them ; 
time after time, with no result save 


*' 1, PICKING UP HIS FORGOTTEN FIDDLE, FINISHED 


‘SALUT D'AMOUR.” 


SALUT DAMOUK 


failure. But now I may say to her, 
‘such success as may come from sound 
and song faithfully interpreted, 1s 
mine ; success has come to me at last.’ ”’ 

‘* A most romantic story,” remarked 
the member who had spoken before. 
‘* Do you mean to tell us that this story 
explains why you are back in the old 
orchestra ? You have come back in 
the hope of meeting this lady, that, no 
matter how or where, the moment 
you see her you 
are prepared to 


explain——”’ 
“Yes,”  inter- 

rupted Heaton 

quickly. “ Ishall 


some day meet her 
face to face—hear 
her voice again. 
And then wher- 
ever or whatever 
the hour, if my 
fiddle is with me, 
and (pointing to 
it in its case) we 
are seldom apart, 
I shall play ‘ Salut 
d’Amour’ as I 
played it that 
Sunday to her 
upon the Old Pier. 
It shall tell her in 
better fashion 
than any words of 
mine that if what 
I have wrested 
from fortune is of any consequence, 
it was because of the inspiration she 
imparted.” | 

Later in that same year, when 
Burke’s English Orchestra was busy 
with many engagements, Betty Ellison 
bent her pretty head attentively, if 
not dutifully to old Elizabeth’s com- 
plaints concerning her waywardness, 
and listened to the fairy-tale of the 
maiden, who went through and through 
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the forest to find only the crooked 
Stick at last. With the freedom of long 
service and real affection old Elizabeth 
bewailed her young mistress’s indif- 
ference to her own future, and Betty, 
rememberlng how often she was 
routed in a wordy warfare with the old 
servant, was wont, when these remarks 
were most poignant, to content herself 
with a shrug of her shoulders and a 
more devoted attention to music. 

The Old Pier was still fresh in her 
memory, and she was still waiting for 
the someone who did not come, al- 
though she had read of his successes, 
and had listened to his composition 
interpreted by other hands, she had 
always the hope in the background 
that he might be present, and again 
his eyes would seek, and, finding 
hers, would lend new colour to 
existence, | 

But he did not come, and if at times 
her heart doubted him, or pleaded for 
like forgetfulness, her better sense 
urged the cause of his absence, no 
disregard of the position he meant 
to win for seeking her—for so she 
understood ‘‘a man will,” in answer 
to her “Men have made themselves 
great.”’ She was not to know how 
the innate chivalry of the man had 
kept him, to his own hurt, from playing 
where he might perchance meet her, 
before the high purpose she herself 
had placed as his goal was wholly 
accomplished. 

But now he sought her everywhere, 
and as vainlyas a man may to whom 
a presence has not a name save the 
‘“ beloved” of his heart hunger. 


MY LADY 


It was midnight, and the orchestra 
paused for the supper interval. Heaton 
stood up to rest his cramped limbs, 
and to feel anew the uselessness of.his 
search. His thoughts were out of all 
harmony with the scene below. 

Suddenly he started, and a cry burst 
from his lips. ‘“ Beloved!” he said, 
but the cry was lost in the laughter and 
movement below. His hands moved 
and his violin wasinhisclasp. ‘ Now,’ 
he whispered to it, and to himself, and 
in a moment, clear and true, the open- 
ing bars of the love song sounded. 

Betty, with her hand lightly resting 
upon her escort’s arm,heard—listened— 
wavered—listened again—looked up— 
around. With a movement and a 
word she appeared to excuse herself. 
She withdrew her hand, crossed the 
room to the broad staircase leading to 
the musicians’ gallery, hesitated but 
an instant, and, with a quiet dignity, 
holding no impatience, she mounted 
the stairs. 

Heaton abruptly ceased his playing, 
and laid down his fiddle. He seemed 
to leap the stairs dividing them. 

‘* Beloved !’’ he cried again. At the 
sound of his voice she seemed to awaken 
to her position. Her face and throat 
became suffused with colour. Yet, 
with a gesture wholly charming, she 
placed her hand upon his arm, as 
bending low before her, he repeated 
the single word ‘‘ Now’”’; he threw back 
his head with a look of triumph, 
and one who looked on, picked up his 
fiddle, and finished “‘ Salut d’Amour,”’ 
as they disappeared through the door- 
way. 


BY LESLIE IVOR. 


The birds were silent, winter ruled ihe land— 
I heard my lady sing— 

The snow was falling, and I clasped her hand— 
The winter changed to spring. 
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Che 
Girl in Gaiting. 


By ARCHIBALD EYRE 


Illustrated by Wilmot Lunt 


SYNOPSIS OF PREVIOUS CHAPTERS.—Ltilian Turner, daughter of one of the wealthiest members of 
the House of Commons, disapproving of her father’s marriage with Lady Sheppard, goes down to Woolla- 
combe on a visit to her late mother’s sister, who keeps a tea-shop tn the High Street. Her travelling 
companion proves to be a Mrs. Hemmings, whose son, previously, in an endeavour to render assistance 
to Miss Turner and her father, both strangers to him, was arrested, but was released by the intervention 
of his uncle, the Home Secretary, after a night's incarceration. Mrs. Hemmings is met at Bridport 
Junction by this son, whom Lilian at once recognises, and immediately seeks another compartment. 
During the conversation which ensues, George Hemmings and his mother are forced to the conclusion 
that Lilian Turner 1s a member of a gang of burglars. Their suspicions are strengthened by overhearing 
some remarks which pass between Lilian and her aunt when the latter meets her niece at Woollacombe, 
regarding the recent robbery of Lady Harlsmore's tiara. Lilian proves a willing helper in the tea-shop, 
where she masquerades as a waitress. In this capacity she makes the acquaintance of Lord Harlsmore 
and his flashy friend, Mr. Benjamin. The former gives Lilian a parcel for his friend, telling her it 
contains photographic plates. The girl, however, recognises the package as a jeweller’s case, and gives 
his lordship twenty-four hours to confess all to his mother, the Countess. Should he fail to do so, Lilian 
intends to take the parcel to Lady Harlsmore herself, and tell her the whole story. Mr. Benjamin advises 
the Earl not to confess, and endeavours to waylay Lilian on her way to Lady Harlsmore’s with the jewels. 
A struggle ensues during which the box breaks and the tiara falls intc the road. At the sound of foot- 
steps the Jew decamps, and Lilian turns round to face George Hemmings. In sptte of his surprise, 
George agrees to return the tiara to Lady Harlsmore on the following day. Before he is able to do this, 
Mrs. Hemmings discovers in her son’s chest-of-drawers the tiara. She immediately accuses him of 
being connected with a burgling gang, to which, in order to shield Lilian, the young man confesses. 


CHAPTER XVI.—(Conttnued.) Mrs. Hemmings was a woman of 
narrow outlook, dominated by an 
insatiable curiosity, and only strong 
when her religious feelings were vio- 
lated. And her religion was respec- 


HEN it was true! The reference 
to the ‘‘mere freak ” brought 
no comfort, for it was an added 


confirmation. George had told 
her he had so explained it to his uncle. 
The last sentence pierced her like an 
arrow. More independence of charac- 
ter! He had engendered enough of 
that already, and it was leading him 
straight to the arms of a depraved 
female. 
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tability, embodying, as such a religion 
does, a strict observance of the Com- 
mandments. She rose from her seat, 
pale but determined. She would root 
up this nest of vipers, and destroy 
them relentlessly. If her son must 
suffer too, then so be it. But, oh, he 
was her only child, and the only being 
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in the whole ot God’s earth whom she 
truly loved. She had nursed him at her 
breast, and his little fingers had played 
about her neck. She seemed to feel 
them at that moment, and to see his 
infant eyes laughing into hers. And he 
had come to this! 
bed in a passion of tears. 

An hour later she ordered her 
brougham, and when it was at the door, 
she directed the coachman to drive to 
Miss Watts’ shop in the High Street. 
When the brougham drew up, she told 
the coachman to ring the bell at the 
private door and to ask if Miss Turner 
would see her. 

The door was opened by a maid- 
servant, who carried this message to 
Lilian. | 

‘Tell Mrs. Hemmings,” said Lilian, 
after a moment’s hesitation, “that I 
think on the whole it will be better 
if I do not see her.”’ 

When this answer was conveyed to 
Mrs. Hemmings, she drew out her card- 
case. Onhercard she wrote in trem- 
bling characters: “ A mother begs an 
interview.” 

The card was brought to Lilian, who 
felt that, however distasteful, the in- 
terview must be faced. She told the 
maid to show Mrs. Hemmings into the 
drawing-room, and went there to re- 
ceive her. When Mrs. Hemmings 
entered, moving feebly, pale-faced, 
with heavy lines under her eyes, a 
feeling of compassion seized Lilian. 
She came forward quickly. 

“ You look tired, Mrs. Hemmings. I 
hope you are not unwell. Pray be 
seated.” - 

‘Thank vou.” She sank heavily 
into a chair ‘I have asked you to 
see me, Miss—Turner, 1 think ? ” 

“That is my name.” 

‘Because I am in deep distress. I 
need hardly explain. You will under- 


stand.” 
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She fell on her . 


“IT can guess that your anxiety in 
some way centres round your son.” 

* Yes, it is not surprising you guess 
that,” replied Mrs. Hemmings with 
bitterness. “It concerns my son in 
his relations with you.” 

Lilian flushed. ‘‘I am not aware 
that he has relations with me which 
can cause you anxiety.” 

‘* My son has confessed everything.’ 

“Confessed! I am at a loss to 
understand your meaning.” 

“T know all.” 

‘Then you are in a position to en- 
lighten me.” 

‘Thad hoped,” said Mrs. Hemmings, 
“that you would have seen the un- 
wisdom of fencing with me. It would 
have shortened a distressing inter- 
view. Perfect candour 

‘Is all I ask for,” interposed Lilian 
sharply. ‘‘ Please let me know at once 
why I am favoured with this visit.” 

Mrs. Hemmings repressed herself. 
‘IT will tell you why I have come. 
Last night I discovered in my son’s 
bedroom the tiara, stolen from Lady 
Harlsmore. It was in the box I saw 
in his hands immediately after his 
interview with you.” 

“Yes,” said Lilian, “I entrusted it 
to him.” : 

“You admit that ? You are already 
beginning to see that evasion is use- 
less?” 

“Get on with your narrative, 
please,” said Lilian. ‘‘ Remember that 
my time and patience are alike limited.” 

‘I will make no great drafts upon 
either. Naturally, on making this dis- 
covery, I demanded an explanation. 
None was forthcoming. I stated my 
determination to hand the tiara to the 
police, and this threat broke down the 
barrier of reserve. My son entreated 
me not to do so, alleging, as a reason, 
that he desired to protect you.” 

“Your son has a good heart,” ex- 


claimed . Lilian, touched in spite of 
herself. 

““T thought,” continued Mrs. Hem- 
mings, “that my woman’s instinct 
had pierced to the bottom of this dark 
business. How greatly I was mistaken ! 
I thought that 
you and your as- 
sociates, conscious 
that the grasp of 
an outraged law 
was closing around 
you, had_ endea- 
voured to involve 
my innocent son 
for the sake of 
the protection 
which might 


thereby be af- 
forded you. This 
was what I 
thought, but I 
was wrong.”* 

“Yes, quite 
wrong.” 


“I persisted 
in my decision. 
He implored me 
to have pity on 
you because— 
forsooth ! — you 
had ensnared his 
affection. This 
made me_ even 
more inflexible, if 
possible.”’ 

“It would,” 
replied Lilian. 
“Yes, it certainly 
would.” 

“And  then— 
and then — the 
ghastly truth came out.” 

Lilian sat up. ‘* Tell me the ghastly 
truth,”’ she begged. 

‘* He confessed to me that he was a 
member of your gang.” 

“He told you that,” cried Lilian 
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in astonishment. Suddenly her eyes 
began to shine. ‘“‘ He told you he was 
one of the gang! ” 

“At first I could not credit it: 
but he proved it to me. He told 


me that in one of your joint expe- 
ditions he had been arrested in a 
house in Seamore Place, and it was 
only the influence of his uncle that 


‘** DRIVE TO MISS WATTS’, IN THE HIGH STREET.’ ” 


had extricated him from his terrible 
situation.” 

‘“Do you know why he told you 
this? Merely to save me—me! It 
was noble of him!” 

“Yes, he is not without nobility, I 
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admit. He has more, at any rate, 
than the group of hardened criminals 
who send an inexperienced lad to do 
their dangerous work. Fie on you all!” 

Lilian’s face was bright. “I should 
hardly have believed it of him. Mrs. 
Hemmings, you are beginning to make 
me think highly of your son.” 

‘* Your commendations, madam, are 
hardly to his credit.”’ 

‘““It must be a very real love that 
incurs a personal risk,’ murmured 
Lilian, rather to herself than to her 
visitor. She blushed a little, and 
a tender smile played about her 
lips. 


‘“Do not degrade the sacred name 
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cried Mrs. Hemmings, stung 
into a paroxysm of rage. “* Now you 
know why I have come here. It is to 
warn you that, before the day is over, 
you and all your nefarious associates 
will be lodged in gaol, unless——” 

‘“Do you mean all of us?” asked 
Lilian. ‘‘ And who are we all?” 

‘“‘T know most of you, at any rate,”’ 
said Mrs. Hemmings. “One is your 
aunt.” 

‘“Do you mean Miss Watts, who 
keeps the shop downstairs ? ”’ 

66 I do.” 

‘* Poor, dear aunt, I should never 
have thought it of her.” 

‘* There is a man with a bloated face 
—I can easily procure the name.”’ 

“You mean Mr. Benjamin ; you are 
quite nght. Pray go on.” 

““The third is an elderly, clean- 
shaven man.” 

Lilian was puzzled. 
can that be ?”’ 

‘* He was present in Seamore Place.”’ 

‘““Ah, you mean my dear father. 
Why, of course he was.”’ 

“It is highly probable he was your 
father. All three, together with your- 
self, will be incarcerated before night- 
fall, unless——”’ 


of love, 


‘** Now, who 


“Together with your son, I pre- 
sume ?” 

** Tt is useless to count on my leniency 
on that score. Yes, my son also, 
though, when the truth is known, it 
will be discovered that he was more 
sinned against than sinning.” 

Lilian gave a low, amused laugh. 
“* Dear Mrs. Hemmings, this farce has 
gone on long enough. It will relieve 
your mind if I tell you at once that you 
are the victim of an egregious blunder. 
Your son is not the member of a gang, 
nor am I. Nor is my aunt, nor my 
father. We are all highly respectable 
members of society.” 

‘*Do you think you can cozen me ? 
It is useless. Let me end this inter- 
view by saying what I have come to 
say.” 
‘* Hear me, please,”’ said Lilian. “I 
have acted not altogether wisely, and 
I feel the time has come for me to put 
matters right.” 

““T can only remark that my time 
and patience, like yours, are limited.” 

Lilian went on composedly. ‘“ Mv 
father is Mr. Josiah Turner. You 
must have heard his name.”’ 

*“No, I have not. I never read the 
police news.” 

“He is a man of considerable 
wealth. Is it likely he would be a 
member of a gang such as you 
describe ? ”’ 

“Why was he present in Seamore 
Place ? ”’ 

“* He was fast asleep.” 

“Asleep! Where ? ” 

‘* On—on a doorstep.” 

““In the small hours of the morn- 
ing! Really er 

“It was all a foolish joke on my 
part. I never intended a 

‘** But my son was arrested inside the 
house.” 

‘**'Yes, I know, but 7 

“If your father is so wealthy, how 
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is it his daughter is a waitress in a tea- 
shop ? ” 

** Oh, just “g 

“And how do you explain your 
possession of the tiara ? ”’ 

“TI can,” said Lilian, wearily, “ but 
you must give me time.” 
Mrs. Hemmings rose. 
innocent, then you 
police investigation.” 

“Oh, you mustn’t go to the 
police,” cried - 
Lilian hastily. 

** Indeed, and 
why not ?” 

“For Lady 
Harlsmore’s 
sake. It will 
cause a great 
scandal in her 
family. I can- 
not explain to 
you why; but 
she is a_ per- 
sonal friend of 
mine, and I[ 
would not dis- 
tress her for 
worlds.” 

‘*T decline to 
listen to this 
farrago of non- 
sense for one 
moment longer. 
A waitress, who 
states her 
wealthy father 
sleeps on door- 
steps, and ad- 
mits to having 
acquired the 
tiara _ stolen 
from a countess who is her intimate 
friend, cannot expect a patient hearing. 
Now, hear my final words. Unless 
you solemnly swear that you will 
not see my son again, I go straight from 
here to the police-station.”’ 


“Tf you are 
need not fear 


SHE BEGGED.” 
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‘** TELL ME THE GHASTLY TRUTH," 


THE GIRL IN WAITING 


Lilian rose. ‘‘Why ask this of 
me? Demand it of your son.” 


‘*T have done so, and he refuses to 
give me his word.” 

Again Lilian’s eyes shone. 
refuses ! ”’ 

“He is 


ce He 


If you love 
him, as you 
pretend a 
““T do not 
pretend any- 
thing of the 
kind.” 
“If you give 
BA me the assurance 
\ya\ I ask from you, 
you are saving him 
as well as yourself. 
You are saving your 
father and your aunt. 
Is it not worth while ?”’ 
Lilian thought. “I 
am saving Lady 
Harlsmore, at 
any rate.” 
“Tush. We 
will not refer 
to that ab- 
surdit y. 
Come, is it 
Yer not worth 
Gp ity You 
cannot 


infatuated. 


\ truly love 
e.a man 

“Np uz 
YY, GE whom you 
Lge (pfu h d 
(ge have made 
a tool of. 
‘Who says I 


love him?” 
cried Lilian in- 
dignantly. ‘* At 
least, I don’t think—why, of course 
I don’t. The idea is absurd.” 

‘““ Then give me your word that you 
will not see him again.” 

‘““T really should not object to pro- 
mise this.” 
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“You must sign a written under- 
taking never to see him again.” 

“TI don’t see why I shouldn’t give 
you this promise,” said Lilian thought- 
fully. ‘“‘ Having got everybody into 
this muddle, I suppose I must get 
everybody out. At the same time, a 
promise like that might prove embar- 
rassing.”” 

‘“Why should it prove embarrass- 
ing?” | 

‘Well, we might meet in society.” 

““In society !.”” The contempt in 
Mrs. Hemmings’ voice was intense. 
‘* My son is not likely to frequent such 
society as you have accessto. At least, 
I trust not.” 

‘“‘T might be the parlour-maid at the 
house at which he was visiting,” ob- 
served Lilian, with a sudden flicker 
of amusement. “ To refuse to wait at 
table because your son was dining 
would embroil me with my mistress.” 

‘“Pray spare me any ill-placed 
levity.” 7 

‘* After all, what you really want is a 
promise that I won’t marry your son. 
Now, frankly, isn’t that it?” As 
Mrs. Hemmings did not express dis- 
sent, Lilian took her silence to indicate 
acquiescence. “I don’t see any ob- 
jection to give you my word that I 
won’t do that. Will that satisfy you ? ” 

‘“'You must also promise that you 
will no longer continue your present 
relations with him.” 

For some moments Lilian was too 
astonished to speak. ‘“‘ Whatever do 
you mean ?”’ she gasped. 

‘This is no moment for mock 
modesty. You must cease running 
after him.” 


‘“How dare you insult me! How 
dare you—oh, how dare you!” 
‘*You will not promise that! Ah, 


I guessed you had some mental reser- 
vation.” 
‘*T insist on your leaving this room.” 


““If your outraged innocence is 
real, why should you hesitate to pro- 
mise this ? ” 

b “T decline to promise you any- 
thing ; you humiliate me beyond en- 
durance.”’ 

“You think you can deceive me,”’ 
replied Mrs. Hemmings  contemp- 
tuously, “ but you cannot. You don’t 
mind swearing never to marry him be- 
cause you are married already, and 
you cannot, if you would.” 

“You are perfectly insane,” cried 
Lilian. 

“Your object, therefore, is not mar- 
riage—I flattered you when I thought 
you aimed so high.” 

Lilian walked to the door and flung 
it open. “Go at once, or I will send 
for the servants to turn you out.” 

Mrs. Hemmings ostentatiously drew 
her dress closely round her, and walked 
gingerly out of the room, as if con- 
tamination lay on all sides of her. 
Lilian slammed the door, and threw 
herself down on the sofa in a transport 
of fury. 


CHAPTER XVII. 
THE BLACK BOX. 


Mrs. HEMMINGS ordered her coach- 
man to drive to the _police-station. 
She sat, pale and trembling, in her seat 
during the short journey, her resolve 
slowly ebbing away. When her 
brougham stopped, she alighted and 
entered the dimly-lit office. There 
was an inspector at a desk, filling in a 
charge sheet, and in the middle of the 
room a drunken labourer, handcuffed 
and bespattered with blood, stood be- 
tween two constables. In imagina- 
tion, she saw her son in his place, and 
with a cry of horror that came from 
her heart,she flew out of the office, 
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back into the security of her carriage. 
Ah, no, she could not do it ! 

‘“Drive home!” she cried to the 
coachman. ‘‘Oh, drive home!” 

As the brougham moved away, she 
lay back in a half-swoon. Why had 
this awful thing come upon her? She 
had rendered to every man his dues ; 
she had done no wrong, injured no one. 
Why had heaven singled her out to lay 
upon her so heavy a load? It was not 
just. 

Before she had 
arrived at her own 
gate she had de- 
termined to con- 
fide in her brother, 
and having come 
to this decision, 
she felt that nota 
moment was to be 
lost. Without 
leaving’ her 
brougham she 
gave orders that 
her black box 
should be brought 
downstairs and 
placed on its roof. 
When this_ had 
been done, she 
ordered the coach- 
man to drive 
straight to the 
railway station. 

Mrs. Hemmings 
arrived in town 
early in the afternoon, and drove in 
a four-wheel cab to her brother’s house. 
It was with hesitation that she per- 
mitted the box to be left in the hall 
while she sought her brother’s study. 

“Oh, Alfred!” she cried, ‘‘ Oh, 
Alfred!” and sank into the nearest 
chair, sobbing piteously. 

Mr. Greville was astonished. 

‘* My dear Anna, what is the matter ? 
What has brought you to London ? ” 


‘(SHE WALKED GINGERLY, AS IF CONTAMINATION LAY ON 
ALL SIDES OF HER.” 


THE GIRL IN WAITING 


‘‘T am in the deepest sorrow, for I 
have discovered that I have been living 
in a fool’s paradise. Terrible things 
have been going on around me, and I 
have been ignorant of them.” 

‘“ Tell me everything.”’ Mr. Greville 


laid down his pen resignedly. 

‘George has been in prison, and I 
never knew of it.” 

‘Ts that all ? 
fellow tell you ° 


Why did the silly 

He must have known 

it would distress 
you.” 

‘““T dragged the 
truth from him. 
Do you not think 
he would have 
concealed it if he 
could ? ”’ 

‘“‘ Believe me, 
the whole of that 
absurd episode 
can be very easily 
explained. It 
need not give you 
a moment’s 
anxiety; I know 
all about it.” 

Mrs. Hemmings 
permitted a scorn- 
ful ejaculation to 
break the mono- 
tony, of her sobs. 
‘“‘ He has deceived 
you as well as 
myself; he told 
you it was a joke.” 
‘And so it was—a practical joke.” 
‘He lied to you. It was no joke. 

He is the consort of a gang of crimi- 
nals.” 

Mr. Greville regarded her with un- 
ruffled complacency. ‘‘I know your 
faculty for making mountains out of 
molehills, Anna. If you had followed 
my advice, and given that son of yours 
the chance of developing into a man, 
this would never have occurred. A 
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public school and the university would 
have knocked him into shape ; but you 
have molly-coddled him to such an 
extent that he falls an easy victim to 
any foolish jest. Why don’t you let 
him have a soul of his own ? ” 

““His soul is lost,’ moaned his 
mother. 

‘““ Stuff. He is a nice, earnest lad, 
rather simple-minded, perhaps, but 
without an ounce of harm in him.” 

That is all you know.” 

‘““Come, Anna, pull yourself to- 
gether. You have somehow unearthed 
this silly business, and on a slender 
basis of fact you have erected probably 
some appalling fabrication.” 

‘** You don’t believe, then,” said Mrs. 
Hemmings, drying her eyes, “that he 
is a member cf a pernicious gang of 
scoundrels ? ” 

“* Of course I don’t.” 

‘You don’t believe that he was con- 
cerned in the theft of the Countess of 
Harlsmore’s diamond tiara ? ” 

“No, certainly not.” 

“Then perhaps you can explain 
how it came to pass that I discovered 
it amongst his collars.” 

Mr. Greville started. 
sense is this ?”’ 

‘* Among his collars!’ repeated Mrs. 
Hemmings solemnly. Even at this 
moment she felt the satisfaction of 
having amazing news to communicate. 

* Really, Anna, your brain must be 
turned.” 

‘“He was led astray by a wicked 
woman. Oh, he has confessed every- 
thing, and the tiara is outside in my 
black box.” 

‘*He has admitted the truth of this ?’ 
asked Mr. Greville with sudden gravity. 
He knew that callow youth 1s often 
the victim of woman’s wiles, and he 
began to wonder whether there could 
be a substratum of truth in his sister’s 
story. 


‘What non- 


*“ Yes, he has made a full confession. 
Y took possession of his ill-gotten 
plunder; and although he has im- 
plored me to return it to him, I have 
refused.” 

“You actually have the tiara in 
your possession ? ” 

‘* You can see it if you will.” 

Mr. Greville looked thoughtful. “ Tell 
me everything coherently.” 

Mrs. Hemmings began her story. 
She told him how she had travelled 
in the same railway carriage with an 
over-dressed hussy of abandoned man- 
ners, whose style betrayed her criminal 
antecedents ; how her son had shown 
by his manner that he was acquainted 
with the Jezebel, and how some days 
later she had surprised him in con- 
versation with the woman, and had 
subsequently discovered the tiara in 
his chest of drawers. She gave a 
highly-coloured description of his con- 
fession and of her interview with Lilian, 
who was alleged to have announced 
her determination of entangling George 
in an intrigue. 

Mr. Greville frowned. “I suppose 
George has fallen under this woman’s 
influence, and to protect her he has 
pretended to be a member of the gang. 
The young fool! His assertion that he 
was privy to the robbery is, of course, 
preposterous.” 

** How can you account for his pos- 
session of the tiara ? ”’ 

““T suppose that the woman was 
glad to get rid of so compromising a 
possession for the time being. Let me 
tell you, Anna, I blame you entirely for 
this complication.” 

“Of course,” said Mrs. Hemmings. 


‘““That goes without saying. But 
why ?” 

‘You have trained him so defec- 
tively.” 


“I have sheltered him from every 
evil influence.” 
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“Exactly. And now, at the age of 
twenty-three, he has to face the world, 
a man in body, and a child in mind. 
You are reaping the harvest of your 
own folly.” 

““I came here for advice and for 
help; not for reproaches. If I have 
erred, I have erred from an excess of 
devotion. He was all I had in the 
world.” 

Mr. Greville reached for a telegraph 
form. “TI shall wire him to come and 
see me at once; I am determined to 
get to the bottom of this business. 
The fact is he is not fit to be trusted 
in the streets alone.’”’ He scribbled 
some words as he spoke. “* What he 
requires, Anna, is a nurse.” 

** A nurse !”’ 

‘‘ Of course, he would marry her, if 
she were under sixty. Ah, that’s it. 
He needs a wife. Some nice girl, with 
money and a character ; strong, clever, 
even self-willed. Some one who has 
the qualities he lacks.’’ He looked 
up suddenly. ‘“‘ And I know the very 
girl.” 

“It is not at present a question of 
matrimony,” said Mrs. Hemmings 
jealously. “The problem is how to 
prevent him being sent to prison.”’ 

‘“On what charge? As a receiver 
of stolen goods? You will have to 
go with him, Anna, if it 1s true that you 
have the tiara in your black box.”’ 

He spoke jestingly, but the jest 
alarmed Mrs. Hemmings. 

“What am I to do with it ?”’ she 
cried. “If I take it to the police, 
the whole story must come out. How 
can I explain its possession without 
mentioning George’s name? The 
police will be sure to require full par- 
ticulars.”’ 

‘** Well, we don’t want ascandal. Of 
course, you can’t retain it. Do you 
know Lady Harlsmore ? ”’ 

6¢ Yes.”’ 


THE GIRL IN WAITING 


“Give it back to her. She will be 
delighted to have it again, and won't 
ask questions. She is not a curious 
woman.” 

“She is sure to ask how I got it.” 

‘Say that it will defeat the ends of 
justice if you tell her anything at the 
moment. You can add that I have 
forbidden you to speak, and that the 
matter is in my hands.” 

** That is your advice?” 


‘** GEORGE IS A SILLY YOUNG ASS, SAID 
MR. GREVILLE.” 


“Yes. In fact, that is my order.” 

Mrs. Hemmings rose. ‘I will take 
it to Lady Harlsmore at once. Its 
possession is a terrible responsibility ; 
I hardly dare lose sight of my box for 
fear the tiara should be stolen again. 
I know she is in town, and I will drive 
to her house at once.” 

‘* That will be best.” 

Mrs. Hemmings went towards the 
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door. ‘‘ You have comforted me more 
than I dared hope,’ she said grate- 
fully. ‘‘ At the same time, I fear that 
George is more guilty than you imagine. 
The fact that he was arrested on a 
burglarious expedition is only too 
striking a corroboration of his story.” 

Mr. Greville waved an impatient 
hand. ‘ After I have seen George I 
will tell you all about that ; I promise 
you that the mystery will be cleared 
u Ra 
“Thank you, Alfred,” she replied 
meekly, for her spirit was chastened. 
‘“*I dare say I have made mistakes in 
George’s up-bringing.”’ 

“We will repair them with a wife.” 

‘““TIs she—pretty ? ” 

‘“* Extremely.” 

* Rich ?” 

66 Very.” 

‘* Ah, but is she—good ? ”’ 

“Good enough. Too good for 
George.” 

She turned rather wistfully towards 
him. “George has many faults, but 
—but Iam not sure you—quite appre- 
ciate the better side of his nature.”’ 

‘* George is a silly. young ass,” said 
Mr. Greville. He rang the bell, and 
when the footman appeared, he handed 
him the telegram. 


“Good-bye, Alfred,” said his sister 
meekly. 

‘“T shall see you again before your 
return to Woollacombe. You will 
stay here to-night ? ” 

‘Tf you wish it, Alfred.” 

He looked at her with sudden com- 
passion. ‘You are overwrought, 
Anna. Yes, come back to me as soon 
as you have finished with Lady Harls- 
more.” 

“*T will come back, Alfred, thank 
you!” 

“It is the first time that you have 
ever taken my advice, I think,. Anna. 
When we were. children you tried to 
treat me as you have treated George. 
But I wouldn’t stand it, would I 2? ”’ 

‘You were always _ self-willed, 
Alfred. I donot blame you.” 

‘“ You treated your husband in the 
same way.” 

‘“* He,’’ said Mrs. Hemmings, ‘ was 
a saint.” 

** He needed to be,’? murmured Mr. 
Greville. 

Mrs. Hemmings went out of the room 
and personally superintended the re- 
moval of her black box from the hall 
to the cab. 


(To be continued.) 
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house. 
It wasn’t even the name of the 
house itself, which was just an 
ordinary commonplace little red-brick 
building, standing on high ground 
on a rather deserted hill, commanding 
a most extensive view—sea, hills, and 
moorland. 

The house was unattractive, and, 
moreover, it was empty; for months 
an ugly black board, a blot on the land- 
scape, with its huge staring white 
letters, informed the few who passed 
that way, “this pretty residence with 
small orchard and garden, possessing 
attractive views,’ was to be let or sold. 

The hill was a deserted one, so it 
was not what Pope has designated as 
the proper study of mankind, which 
brought a certain pretty, sad-looking 
girl, day after day, to the top of it. 

Hilary Le Fevre was fond of nature ; 
it appealed to her sense of the beauti- 
ful, as her fellow creatures had never 
done; and that was why, week in 
week out, in summer and winter, she 
mounted the steep ascent which led 
to the empty house. A private road 
led to the latter, on the further side 
of which stood four brilliantly-bloom- 


| wasn’t the name of a public- 
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ing furze bushes, gorgeous with golden 
blossoms, and fragrant past compare 
with its heavy spring-like scent. So 
Hilary called the spot the Sign of the 
Four Furze Bushes, and thither she 
would bring her terrier, who contented 
himself with rabbiting in the adjoining 
fields, whilst his mistress sat on the 
five-barred gate amidst the glowing 
gorse, and looked out towards the dis- 
tant blue sea, dreaming dreams and 
Seeing visions. 

One day a very real vision appeared 
on the horizon of the four furze bushes. 
The vision was clad in tweed knickers 
and a rough coat, and asked to be 
directed to the golf links. 

That was the beginning of things, as 
far as the girl was concerned, and she 
wondered that she had found the hill so 
interesting heretofore. The _ golfer 
came, not once, nor twice, but many 
times. Although he no longer asked 
the way to the links, he found other 
questions to put, which she found 
equally pleasant to answer. 

Then, the summer passed, the gorse 
bloomed only in patches, still golden 
but no longer dazzlingly brilliant, and 
with it, his pastime over, the man 
passed and came no more. 
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“THE MAN @ASSED AND CAME NO MORE.” 


Hilary’s cheek whitened for an 
instant, as he let the words fall in 
a casual fashion, words that meant 
so little to him, so much to her. He 
had come down to the country 
to recover after an illness, and she had 
been merely a stepping-stone to the 
building up of his shattered health 
and nerves. She was pretty and had 
pleased his fastidious taste, although 
he barely knew more of her than just 
her name, and that she lived with an in- 
valid father somewhere inthe town which 
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lay at the foot of 
the hill. While to 
Hilary, her young 
life just opening, 
not in roseate hues, 
but yet tinged 
with that hope 
which is born in 
the breast of every 
one, his coming 
had meant more 
than he guessed; 
he was her hero. 

Then one cruel 
mg day inlatesummer 
| he told her that 
he was going on 
the morrow, and 
asked her if she 
would think of 
him kindly some- 
times, as one who 
had been grateful 
for her society. 

When he had 
gone, she leant her 
head on the rail, 
and wept. 


“Not seen the 
play, man alive? 
Where have you 
been this sum- 
mer ?” 

Duncan Car- 
stairs shook his handsome head, and 
the eyes which had wrought such 
havoc in the heart of a country girl 
twelve months ago, slowly closed. 

‘What play?” he asked lazily. 
‘Anything special ?” 

‘““Haven’t you heard ? Byquite an 
unknown writer—a woman. Queer- 
hom Lee, the great manager, took it 
up immediately upon reading it, so I 
was told, and of course it’s bound to be 
a success. It’s ages since London has 
seen such a play as ‘At the Sign of 


“AT THE SIGN OF THE FOUR FURZE BUSHES” 


the Four Furze Bushes.’ The charac- 
ters are from real life.” 

** At the sign of what, did you say ? ”’ 
broke in Carstairs abruptly. Some- 
how the name seemed familiar to him ; 
last year he had heard it from the lips 
of that little girl in Cornwall. 

‘*T should like to see it,” he said. 
‘Shall we go to-night ? ” 

They went. It was as his friend 
had described; the characters were 
from real life. Carstairs had no idea 
that he was going to sit down and see a 
certain two months of his life spread 
out before him with bald candour, 
with no extenuating circumstances. 
It was a clever play, too, and he sat 
entranced. When the curtain fell, 
the writer was called for, and it was no 
surprise to him when the country girl 
he had known, gowned with exquisite 
taste, and looking like a young queen, 
came in response to the request of the 
audience. 

Afterwards he went round to the 
stage door. “‘ Miss Le Fevre had left 
ten minutes ago,” he was told. Her 
address ? The manager was not at 
liberty to give it. 

All London went to see the mar- 
vellous play, and all the world, as 
represented by the newspapers, had 
only words of praise for it, and pro- 
phesied great things for the author, 
who, it was understood, lived in the 
country with an ancient relative. Car- 
stairs, unable to obtain her address, did 
a thing which surprised himself. He 
went down to Dalerton, and found his 
way one sunny evening, when all 
nature was rejoicing, to the Sign of the 
Four Furze Bushes. 

He was not mistaken ; a slim figure 
leant over the gate in just the old 
way. 

** Hilary !”’ 

She turned, and he fancied her cheek 
was paler. 
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“Mr. Carstairs,” she said quietly. 
Then she looked at the sea again. 

He took a step towards her; she 
could have put out her hand and 
touched him. 

“You made me see it in a new 
light,” he said, and there was no 
mistaking the real penitence in his 
voice. “I come to crave your 
pardon——” 


“SHE WAS CALLED BEFORE THE CURTAIN.” 


“Tt is granted!” she said, and 
bowed her pretty head. 

“TI can never forgive myself,” he 
went on passionately. “I think I 
was mad last summer——” 

She shivered. “Is there any need 
to remember last summer ? ” she askea 
in low tones. 

‘* There is every need,” he answered, 
putting out his hand entreatingly. 
‘“T want to begin again, where we left 
off—I want to wipe away the inter- 
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vening months—not because you are 
famous now, but because your play has 
taught me something — something 
which I did not know, blind as I 
was. It taught me that I love you!” 
Hilary’s face was averted; he saw 
but the outline of one fair cheek, and 
it was not the reflection of the sunset 
glow that dyed it pink. 
_ “Hilary!” he cried imploringly. 
‘‘ Forgive me.” 
She turned to him then; she had 


thought him faithless, and he had been 
only blind. What woman cannot for- 
give all when she realises she is in the 
presence of a deep love. 

‘I forgive,” she said, bending her 
head, so that he should not read too 
much in the light of her hazel cyes. 
“I forgive—because I Ss 

‘Well ? ” he asked patiently. “‘ Be- 
cause you——”’ 

““ Because I love,’ she answered 


simply. 


PINCH, POTTY & CO, AND A GRIEVANCE 


By W. G. YARCOTT 


“It don’t give a chap a chance. 
It all ought to be put a stop 
to.” 

Let it be here known that Tom 
deserves the sympathy of all right- 
minded men. 

** Yer see wot I mean,”’ he continued. 
“Women ain’t deep thinkers like us, 
an’ if they goes to the theaytre once 
or twice an’ sees a nice-looking young 
chap on the stage, allus doin’ desperit 
things an’ savin’ peoples’ lives, it 
stands ter reason as she'll start 
makin’ comparisons an’ there yer are— 
wot chance ’as a ordinary bloke got ? ” 

Tom’s heart was in his subject and 
accounts for this unwonted strain of 
eloquence. 

‘“A chap comes strollin’ on the 
stage,”’ he said, “an’ inside ten minits 
there’s a fus’ class accident or some- 
thin’ an’ ’e rescues Lady Edith Touch- 
me-Not from sudden death. Well, 
that’s all right, but it’s a million to one 
that a chap like you or me ’ud be ’ard 
at work at the wery minute Lady 
Touch-me-Not wanted rescuin’ an’ 


6 l° aint fair,’’ said Tom, hopelessly. 


never know nothin’ about it till the 
papers come out. | 

*“Women don’t see ’ow ridic’lous 
it is. They sees the chap on the stage 
jump in front of a train to pick up a 
muff or a ’ankerchief wot ’is_ gal’s 
dropped an’ they begin ter wonder ’ow 
many o’ their friens ’ud do the same. 
Well, all of *em would with the same 
odds on. Ev’ry man ’ud be a ’ero 
if ’e wuz sure o’ not ’urtin’ ’isself. 
The bloke on the stage knows ’e’s all 
right. ’E can’t git killed. ’E’s wanted 
in the last act, ’e is. 

‘““ An’ wot’s another point, too, it 
ain’t sporty to make them ’ere chaps 
in the theaytre allus’an’some. Ain’t 
the man with a snub nose, or a pair 
o’ flap ears got no rights at all? Why 
should a woman wot goes to plays be 
led to fancy as no one can be a ’ero 
unless ’e’s six foot ’igh an’ got a wax 
figure face an’ a barrertone voice. 
That’s the lates’ thing ’e’s got to ’ave— 
a barrertone voice.” : 

*‘ Yore remarks,”’ said Pinch, ‘* meb- 
be right; yore remarks mebbe true ; 
but if yer’d say exactly wot’s aworryin’ 
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ver, we should be able to tell yer wot 
wuz the matter.” 

This finely-reasoned and logical ob- 
servation induced Tom to descend 
from his altruistic rostrum to personal 
explanation. 

“Well, yer know,” said he, “I ’ad 
a bit of a row with my young woman, 
but arter awhile, when I found I’d 
saved a bit o’ money by it I ses let 
bygones be bygones an’ fergive an’ 
fergit. ‘ Avin——” 

“Tt’s a funny thing,” broke in 
Pinch suddenly, and Tom assumed a 
look of resignation worthy of a better 
cause. “It’s a funny thing about 
fergivin’ an’ fergittin’,”’ continued the 
old man, ‘‘’ow yer can’t ’ave one with- 
out t’other. I wuz talkin’ to the missis 
t’other day, or she wuz talkin’ to me, 
rather, "bout the woman nex’ door, 
an’ she ses to me, ‘ Ah! I may fergive 
‘er, but I’ll never fergit,’ and it struck 
me all of a sudden ’ow silly it was. 
Fergivin’ and fergittin’s like a tooth- 
ache. While yer’ve got the pain yer 
think yer’ll never fergit it s’long as 
yer live, but bless yer ’art, pluck up 
an’ ’ave the tooth out, an’ a week 
arterwards yer ’ave to put yer finger 
in yer mouth to fin’ out which one it 
was. Jus’ the same, if yer pluck up 
an’ fergive a thing,*a bit later yer can’t 
remember wot the trouble wuz all 
about. Yer’ve got to fergive, or yer 
can’t fergit. I remember ad 

““Yore speech is wery learned, 
p’raps,” observed Ginger Bates, “ but 
pussonally I feels more int’rested in 
wot Tom wuz goin’ to say, than about 
wot yore missis sed to the woman 
nex’ door.”’ 

The simple idea that anyone could 
possibly feel more interested in 
somebody else’s remarks than in 
his, astounded Pinch, and he gulped. 

‘“I dunno,” said he, ‘‘ but I should 
think yer’ve been used to a ‘igher 


class o’ serciety than this, judgin’ 
by yore rudeness,”’ a crushing comment 
upon Ginger’s interruption, and upon 
society also. 

‘“*S’pose yer git on with it,’ said 
Potty to Tom. 

“*T dunno where I was,”’ complained 
Tom. 

Yer wuz fergittin’ an’ fergivin’,”’ 
said Bill Jones, adding gratuitously, 
““mos’ly fergittin.” 

“Oh! ah!” said Tom. ‘‘ Well, to 
show that I fergived ’er, she sugges’s 
that we might go to one or two plays ; 
them moosical wotsnames—them 
mornin’ performances wot they ’ave 
in the arternoon.” 

““ Matineezes,”’ suggested Bill. 

““Them’s it,” said Tom. ‘ Well, 
we went, an’ right from the fust I 
noticed ow took up she was with the 
‘ero blokes, speshully the singin’ ones— 
the sloppy ones. ‘Ain’t ’e beautiful ? ’ 
she’d say when we came out. ‘ Don’t 
yer wish yer’d got a nice barrertone 
voice?’ ‘No good to me,’ ses I. 
‘I keep a coffee ’ouse o’ call, not a 
barrer.’ I soon got fed up with that 
sort o’ stuff an’ took her up to the 
Princess’s to see wot a real play wuz 
like, an’ blow me if the ’ero there 
didn’t jump in a river an’ save ’is gal 
from drownin’. 

*“ Comin’ back over the bridge, she 
stops ’alfway across, an’ looks at the 
water. ‘S’pose I wuz to chuck my- 
self in,’ ses she, ‘would yer jump in 
arter me?’ ‘No,’ ses I, ‘I can’t 
swim. I should fetch a p’liceman.’ 
*'You’re a nasty mean brute,’ she ses, 
‘an’ I ain’t agoin’ to ’ave no more to de 
with yer.’ Then she trots off ’ome 
an’———I ain’t seen her since.” 

Pinch puffed at his pipe. 

“Wot yer want,” said he, “is a 
few tips on the subjeck. Yer want to 
get ’old of a ’ero an’ ask ’im ’ow ’e 
does it.” 
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“Wery likely,” said Tom. ‘“ But 
when ’ave I got time to go roun’ lookin’ 
for ’eros ?” 

Pinch puffed again. 

‘““T don’t want to say much,” said 
he. “One o’ the things wot’s kep’ 
me back in life ’as been my. modesty, 
but I reckon, under the circs, as I’ve 
done as many “eroic things as anyone 
not on the stage.” 

They gazed at him, and at each ather 
A cold wave of incredulity broke into 
the atmosphere. 

““T can’t say,’ said Potty, “as I 
rekermember much about it.” 

“Ah!” said Pinch “that’s ’cause 
I ain’t the sort that goes an’ brags 
about things. Yer never ’eard me 
tell ’ow I saved Mr. Gladstone’s life, 
I s’pose ? ”’ 

“No,” chorused a quartette of 
voices in tones touched with awe. 

** T wuz goin’ down White’all,”’ said 
Pinch, with affected diffidence, ‘“‘ an’ 
°e wuz crossin’ to go up Downin’ Street, 
walkin’ along with ‘is eyes down an’ 
is ’ands be’ind ’is back, an’ all of 
a sudden a fire engine come rushin’ 
along like mad. The driver ’ad been 
chucked off, an’ the ’orses wuz tearin’ 
along like Derby winners. ’E didn’t 
seem to see it; ’e wouldn’t ’ave ’eard 
a cannon ball explode when ’e wuz 
thinkin’. They wuz nearly on ’im. 
I flies out into the road, picks ’im up 
an’ throws ’im out o’ the way all like 
a flash o’ lightnin’. It wuz a matter 
of inches, it wuz. ’E picks ’isself 
together, an’ takes me by the ’and, an’ 
ses to me, ’e ses——”’ 

A vacant look came into his eyes, 
and he stopped. 

‘© Well, wot did ’e say ?”’ enquired 
Ginger, excitedly. 

‘““ Ah!” said Pinch, sadly, “I never 
knew wot ’e sed, ‘cause jus’ then, 
as usual, I woke up.” 

There was pure joy on the old man’s 


- - years. 


face as they confided to the air their 
separate opinions of him. 

*““T don’t see,’’ remarked Bill Jones, 
presently, “‘ as we’re any nearer ’elpin’ 
Tom out of ’is little difficulty. Sup- 
pose—I’ve got it. Suppose we club 
together an’ get a little medal, mark 
it ‘ Presented to our fren’ Tom, Esq., 
for bravery,’ an’ put our names on the 
back. O’ course, Tom’ll really pay fer 
it ’isself; our subscriptions is only 
tempery. But look at the prospeks. 
"E can tell any bloomin’ lies ’e likes 
about “isself an’ bring out the medal 
to prove ’em.”’ 

Tom’s expression indicated uncer- 
tainty, but he remained silent. 

“It needn’t cost more’n ’alf-a-quid,” 
urged Bill, obviously fascinated by 
the possibilities of his suggestion, 
‘an’ look wot it might do! Show it 
ter one or two people an’ tell ’em 
speshul to keep it a secret—an’ the 


news'll spread like wildfire. You 
won't ’ave to say anythink else. 
Jus’ look mysterious when anyone 


arxes about it, an’ inside a week you'll 
"ave the credit fer doin’ all the ’eroic 
things wot’s been done in the las’ five 
Look at the chance. Look 
at the repytation you'll get fer ’alf- 
a-quid.”’ 

Tom’s eyes became touched with 


gleams of anticipation, but doubt 
predominated. 
“Still,” said Potty, thoughtfully, 


“It ’ud be better if we could put on 
the medal wot it wuz for. Can’t 
yer think of anythink pertic’lerly 
brave wot you’ve dome, Tom ?”’ 

Tom plunged eagerly into busy 
retrospection for some heroic action 
he might have overlooked. 

‘“T wuz bes’ man at a weddin’ 
once,” he said tentatively. 

““ That,”’ observed Ginger, 
silly, not ’eroic.” 

Tom shook his head and sighed, in- 
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dicating the hopelessness of further 
research into the past. 

““T reckon, myself,” said Potty, 
with a wink at Ginger and Bill, *‘ that 
anyone wot’s ’ad to listen, like Tom 
"as, to the lies wot’s been told in this 
‘ere place—no names mentioned— 
ought to have a medal for bravery on 
general principles.” 

They looked at Pinch accusingly, 
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and beheld a and 
beaming. 

The old man leaned forward. 

‘*’FKar! ’ear!” said he heartily and 
with great distinctness. 

“It’s wery good of all of yer,” 
said Tom, suddenly, “ but I tell yer wot, 
if [ain’t good enough for ’er as I am, 
I’m blowed if Ill worry any more 
about it.” 
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A WISH 


BY D, MACLEOD. 


Lay me not within the hearing 
Of the City’s ceaseless din, 

Where the human ants are toiling 
Gold to hoard or fame to win. 


Lay me not where steaming monsters 
Crash on midnight’s silent hour, 

For my lifeless dust would quiver, 
Shrinking from th’ unhallow’d roar. 


Lay me not where raucous sirens 
Pierce the sea-fog’s ghostly pall, 
Where, the fearful ships responding, 

Eerie echoes echoes call. 


Lay me in some lonely corrie— 
Let the heath my bed adorn— 


Where the skylark thrills his matins, 


And the moor-cock greets the morn. 


Or upon some hoary summit, 
’Neath the ever changing sky, 

Where the wild winds wage their battles, 
Unmolested let me lie. 


Or beside yon rippling lakelet, 
Where my trout-rod oft I swung, 

Let me rest ; and by yon streamlet 
Let my coronach be sung. 


Far from human haunts and follies, 
Lay me gently ’neath the sod ; 

Doubting nothing, leave me sleeping— 
Thus, with Nature and with God, 
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TO YOU 
BY E. G. 


You ask me, dear, to write in rhyme— 
Some tuneful, tender, touching lay— 
To you—alas! I know not where 

To start—and more, nor what to say. 


The theme, you say, must be of love, 
A theme by bards for ages used— 
And one that never yet has been 
By faithful, willing Muse refused. 


In truth, a theme of sweetness full, 
That sweeter grows as years unfold ; 

A theme that sweet will be when World 
And Time, the Reaper, both are old. 


But I, my dear, have not the voice ; 
Too feeble far it is to raise 


In song to sing of what you ask— 


Too humble, crude, my poet’s ways. 


And so, like cavalier of old, 
Who swore by siars that he'd be true, 
The only thing that I can say 


Is this—I love, I love but you. 
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AND ITS SURROUNDINGS 


By GENERAL SIR GEORGE WOLSELEY, K.C.B, 


Illustrated by G. Torrance Stephenson 


LTHOUGH Cornwall is called 
A the Black Country—in contra- 
distinction to Devon,whose soil 


is red—and though, with its 
iron-bound coast and wide wastes 


of misty moorland, its _ general 
aspect is stern and wild, there 
are many parts of it in_ which 
nature breaks into a_= smile, and, 


rising to the occasion, has evolved 
sylvan scenes of such idyllic beauty 
that they are a delight to the beholder. 
In short, the Delectable Duchy might 
be called par excellence the land of con- 
trasts. For while in one part you see 
before you barren plains which have 
defied cultivation for ages, and look 
still as wild as they did when their 
solitude was first invaded by the pre- 
sence of man, in another you come 
upon broad, richly-cultivated undula- 
tions studded with rural homesteads 
where the honeysuckle climbs to the 
housetops, scenting the air deliciously 
with its fragrance, and where the little 
front gardens are abloom with flowers 
year in year out, alike in summer and 
winter. Again, you find yourself in 


green glades and mossy dells, where tall 
ferns wave, and brackens redden under 
the autumn sun, and where in many 
cases the surrounding hills rise up 
sharply silhouetted against the sky— 
some being bleak and barren, and others 
tufted with the richest verdure in every 
possible crevice and fissure. In the 
openings of these hills, too, the eye 
rests, now on wide reaches of marsli- 
land, and now on smiling meadows 
and happy fields which lie basking 
in the sunlight and look as if they en- 
joyed it. Glimpses of quiet green lanes 
are also vouchsafed to the beholder 
from time to time; together with 
hedgerows where climbing plants in- 
tertwine their delicate tendrils, and, 
starred with blossoms in summer, are 
in winter thickly jewelled with those 
scarlet hips and haws which make 
what painters call such a fine flash of 
colour in the sombre landscape that 
would else be almost a monochrome. 

But while all those scenes have their 
special and individual charm, it is in 
its smiling valleys that the sharpest 
note of contrast is struck in this wild 
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Cornish land. These valleys are many 
in number--some being very beautiful 
and all fair to see. But the one which 
undoubtedly carries off the palm for 
scenic effects is the lovely Vale of Lan- 
herne, which fully realises the idea of 
beauty that its name suggests. It is 
in truth a fairy spot, so sequestered 
and secluded that no echo from the 
outer world ever seems to reach it; 
and with its pretty cottages nestling at 


the foot of a steep hill, its old grey 


church rising in their midst, and its 
shining river, it presents a picture so 
full of charm that it is a veritable 
feast to the eye. In short, I would 
liken it to a pleasant story woven out 
of the simplest words, which, though 
it may strike none of the deeper chords 
of feeling, can yet both awaken and 
sustain interest. For the materials of 
the picture are all familiar—a sparkling 
stream, whispering reeds, tall elm- 
trees of ancient growth and stately 
height, and sheltering hills. But they 
‘compose ” so well, the trees are so 
happily grouped, the anthem of the 
waters is so clear and sweet, and there 
is such a spell in the sense of peace and 
calm which broods over the place, that 
the traveller begins to feel that he must 
have wandered into fairyland by mis- 
take, and is glad to think that even 
for a short moment he has been there ! 

The inhabitants of this happy valley, 
too, are very primitive—and all the 
better for that. Civilisation, in its on- 
ward course, has smoothed the gradients 
metaphorically as well as actually and 
physically; and in planing off the 
more salient and pronounced marks of 
character, individuality has  disap- 
peared to a great extent and originality 
has vanished away. This engenders 
monotony. And to some persons such 
sameness is so unwelcome that they 
long to escape from it and find them- 
selves among primitive people who, 


being nearer the condition in which 
nature first made them, have still 
some freshness and originality left. 

Now, to any traveller who feels thus, 
a visit to the Vale of Lanherne will 
prove most interesting, especially as 
the inhabitants are kindly and obliging, 
and very pleasant people to sojourn 
among. 

Of course, the first thing to be done 
on coming to stay at Lanheme is to 
make excursions from it—and the 
initial one should be to Bedruthan 
Steps. The road thither is rough and 
rugged, and the surrounding scenery 
decidedly morne ; even the little wind- 
swept hamlets which one passes en route 
have a very depressed, melancholy 
aspect. But on reaching the objective 
point, you are indemnified for all the 
drawbacks of the way by the wild 
magnificence of the scene which meets 
your view. For the coast scenery 
hereabouts is of the most impressive 
description—the girdling cliffs being not 
only lofty and massive, but in many 
parts so stern and terrible that they 
are quite awe-inspiring. Moreover, 
these stupendous cliffs have been tun- 
nelled by the action of the waves into 
a series of caverns and arches, some of 
which are so wonderful, notably the 
Great Cavern in the Wester Bay, 
that they give you a new sensation. 
Indeed, when entering ‘this remarkable 
grotto you feel that you are in very | 
deed penetrating to one of nature’s 
secret chambers of imagery, where the 
extraordinary colourisation of the rocks 
is different from anything you have 
seen before, and where the mournful 
cry of the seabirds, mingling with 
the deeper note of the surge outside, 
produces a diapason of eerie sounds 
that is quite indescribable. But, then, 
it always seems to me that these 
natural caverns and hollow places of 
the earth (especially such as are found 
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by the seashore) affect the imagination 
more powerfully than any other ob- 
jects in nature. I suppose it is by 
reason of the air of mystery which per- 
vades them, and which so many causes 
combine to engender. For instance, 
the partial obscurity or, as in some 
cases, the total exclusion of 
light ; the ignorance as to their 
extent and of the kind of 
dangers one may have to 
encounter in them; _ the 
strange uncanny sounds which 
break the silence from time to 
time ; the singular and even 
awful forms which pallid rocks 
assume when destitute of their 
usual accompaniment of vege- 
tation ; the wash of the waves 
as they break with a sort of 
rhythmic cadence on_ the 
shore ; and the profound and 
fairy solitude of the scene— 
all these things conspire to 
stimulate the imagination 
most powerfully, though the 
impression they make can be 
only feebly rendered by words. 

Meanwhile, in addition to 
other things, the Great Cavern 
is most nobly proportioned. 
And as you look out through 
the stately arches, opening over 
leagues of silver sea (the next 
land being America), the scene 
spread before you is a living 
poem, and one, too, so full of 
beauty that the mind should 
be set in a very low key that 
would remain insensible to its 
spell. 

Mawgan Porth, which is within a 
short distance of Bedruthan, holds a 
prominent place in this phenomenal 
region. For when there, whether you 
look down at the mighty breakers 
rolling in thunder beneath, or up at the 
gigantic rocks which surround you on 
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all sides and look like the débris of a 
former world, you are simply amazed 
at the vastness of the panorama 
spread before you; and as you gaze 
at it you wish vainly that language 
could lend itself with more happy 
elasticity to word-painting than if 


ENTRANCE TO PLYMOUTH SOUND. 


does, in order that you might convey 
to others some idea of what you had so 
much enjoyed yourself. 

There is another remarkable cavern 
at Porth, known by the name of the 
Infernal Regions, and also well worth 
a visit. It is a long low grotto with 
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diverging paths, and running so far 
into the rocky headland that as you 
pursue your course through its devious 
winding ways you seem to be getting 
down to the deep heart of things, and 
the interest increases the farther you 
go. But this and the Great Cavern 
previously mentioned are only two 
among many. For the coast in certain 
parts is literally honeycombed with 
grottoes, some of which have the ad- 
ditional attraction of being stalactital. 
Furthermore, the storied past is well 
commemorated in this wild land. For 
all along the shore, from Peranporth 
to Tintagel Castle, you hardly pass a 
headland or boulder which hasn’t its 
own legend—historic or prehistoric, as 
the case may be—attaching to it. 
Meanwhile, on returning from Bed- 
ruthan to peaceful Lanherne, the 
charm of both places is emphasised 
by the contrast which they present to 
each other. For while at the former 
you listen to what the wild waves are 
saying as they dash themselves in 
impotent fury against the rocks, in 
the latter all is quietness and repose— 
like a land of dream—where the 
silence is only broken by the soft 
sighing of the wind and the ripple of 
the river as it glides gently on to its 
own murmured music. It is thus an 
ideal spot from every point of view. 
For though, as has been said, so remote 
from the outer world, it is such a well 
supplied little place that the stranger 
within its gates seems to want nothing 
more than it can furnish: him with. 
There is a snug little hostelry here, 
too, called the Falcon Inn, and that 
it is a favourite haunt of the artist 
fraternity 1s well attested by the nu- 
merous reproductions of local views 
with which its walls are adorned. 
Behind this hostel is the entrance to 
the Carnanton\ Woods which’ form a 
continuation of the Vale of Lanherne 


as it runs inland for two miles. Car- 
nanton is a beautiful bit of woodland 
scenery, and the walks along the side 
of the tree-shaded river by which it is 
intersected are so varied and interest- 
ing that I doubt if those on the banks of 
the fabled Eurotas, where Apollo used 
to stroll, could have been any plea- 
santer or more suggestive. In short, 
it is impossible to find oneself in those 
green vastnesses without feeling the 
charm’ of the place and recognising 
the peculiar qualities which belong 
to trees. Their mysterious, sympa- 
thetic life; their eerie whisperings 
and watchfulness as they rustle to- 
gether ; the mystic links which seem to 
connect them with man* and his works 
and ways; and the strange unwritten 
poetry which has resided in these 
denizens of the forest from the dawn 
of time, and inspired the pagan mind 
with so many beautiful myths and 
legends in the remote past. 

It is true that at this season of the 
year (midwinter) many trees, notably 
the graceful Cornish elms, are leafless. 
But in one sense they gain by what they 
have surrendered. For, bare and un- 
clothed as they are, their structural 
beauty is revealed, and the intricate 
tracery of their boughs and branches 
made manifest; while at the same 
time they suggest both memory and 
hope—the remembrance of what they 
were, and the thought of what they 
will be when ere long they regain what 
Keats calls their “ green felicity.” 

Carn Brae Hill is another place to be 
visited. It is generally believed to be 
the great centre of Druidic worship in 
Cornwall, and the large number of 
cromlechs, altars, standing stones, 
cairns, and Druidic circles which are to 
be found here fully justify this behef, 


* Witness the trees, which, as it is well 
known, languish and wither when removed 
from the haunts of men. 
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Besides, a more fitting spot in which to 
exercise the rites of a dark, mysterious 
faith could nowhere be found. And 


as you stand in the valley beneath and © 


gauze upwards, the scene before you 
is not only full of wild grandeur, but 
also of a sort of Brocken-like 
weirdness which is most impres- 
sive. Indeed, the whole sur- 
rounding region is a_ typical 
bit of Cornwall in its intensest 
form. And those who love 
nature in her sterner and 
harsher moods, and who would 
fain learn the language of the 
barren and uncouth, the sterile 
and the desolate, will find 
ample opportunities of pursu- 
ing the study at Carn Brae Hill. 

Besides, when wandering 
among those grey sentinels of 
time, those ancient monuments 
of vanished races (many of 
which are prehistoric), you 
soon become aware that they 
have a very powerful effect 
upon the mind. As for myself, 
‘I could not help fancying that 
I must have got back to one 
of the geologic periods, and 
that what I was gazing at was 
a stereotyped dream of the 
past. For I found myself in a 
withered waste of grim phan- 
toms, about most of which 
nothing is known except that 
they have existed through 
countless ages ; and while the 
whole scene wears a most se- 
pulchral aspect, the silence is so 
deathlike that it seemed to me 
like the wraith of a dead world. 

But a still more extraordinary spot 
is Roach Rocks and Chapel. It con- 
sists of a huge pile of craggy stones, in 
the centre of which are the remains 
of an oratory or small chapel, so old 
as to be dateless, and looking so com- 
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pletely a component part of the rocks 
that it is difficult to tell where ¢key end 
and the building begins. The whole 
pile, too, rising abruptly from a 


heathery plain, presents a most strange 
appearance, and looks almost startling 
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if you approach it when daylight has 
begun to fade. 

But while this and Carn Brae are 
weird and peculiar, the most t/eresting 
excursion I made when at Lanherne 
was to Tintagel (by rail). That pre- 
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historic castle on the Westcrn Coast 
had always enthralled my imagination, 
and I must say it lost none of its 
glamour when I at length stood beneath 
it, trying to take in its various details 
by degrees and photograph them on 
my memory. On the contrary, this 
hoary ruin (a relic of the dateless past) 
still holds its own against the ravages 
of time; and in spite of the disinte- 
grating process to which it has been 
subjected, even to this day looks the 
fitting birthplace of a king.* 

Of course, at the present time it is 
difficult to believe that such a person 
as the “stainless king’ ever existed ; 
firstly, because all the chronicles and 
traditions concerning him are so con- 
tradictory ; and, secondly, because 
though legend can proclaim the right 
of primogeniture—being so much older 
than history—the difference between 
it and authentic history is so great 
that the two are not comparable. 
Thus the more reasonable and tenable 
belief to hold is that King Arthur, as 
he is described to us, is the embodied 
presentment of an ideal hero to whom 
supernatural powers were attributed, 
and who, in the midst of trials and 
temptations innumerable, was always 
able to hold in his hand the white 
flower of a blameless life. He is con- 
sequently a pattern for all time, a 
noble figure which looms grandly before 
us as the conception of what a man 
ought to be, but never is—namely, 
perfect. 

But to return to the ruin. It 
stands partly on the mainland and 
partly on a bold promontory almost 
separated from the shore by an im- 
mense chasm which, it is said, was 
formerly spanned by a drawbridge, 
and, owing to the extent of the remain 


* According to the legend, King Arthur 
was washed ashore near Tintagel, by a miracle, 
as a new-born babe. 


and its position, if must have been, in 
days gone by, a stronghold in every 
sense of the word. For the precipice 
facing the sea is steep and terrific ; 
the rocks here are of enormous height, 
and the whole scene has such an air of 
sublimity about it, that in this spot, 
at least, nature and the work of man’s 
hands are in harmony and seem com- 
plementary to each other. 

From Tintagel a rocky road leads 
to Boscastle,which, with one exception, 
is the prettiest village in Cornwall, 
and deserves to be better known than 
itis. The cottages of which it consists 
lie in a deep valley, watered by a small 
inlet or arm of the sea; and the lofty 
hills by which it is protected are singu- 
Jarly picturesque, their rocky sides 
being tufted with brushwood, and here 
and there with clusters of flowers, 
whose gentler life gives the last touch 
and finish to a very beautiful scene. 
The shore-line, too, along the sounding 
cliffs of Boscastle is admittedly un- 
rivalled. 

It is the bounden duty of every . 
sojourner in the Duchy to visit St. 
Michael’s Mount, sooner or later. But 
then the duty is a pleasure. For this 


- huge castle-crowned rock is one of 


those rarely commanding objects which 
arrest and fix the attention of every be- 
holder at once, because though at low 
water it can be approached from the 
shore, at high water it appears to be 
completely insulated, and looks as 
if it has sprung—like Venus—direct 
from the waves. It thus presents a 
very striking appearance. And the 
feeling of awe and wonderment that 
it inspires deepens as you ascend its 
craggy sides, and slowly and labori- 
ously make your way through its 
immense masses of granite rocks, many 
of which impend and thus add to the 
imposing character of the scene. It can- 
not be said, however, that the monastic 
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buildings which cover the summit 
of the Mount are at all beautiful. Nor 
could that epithet be applied to the 
castle itself; but what then? Such 
an edifice can hold its own without 
any adventitious aid, for it is the very 
home and birthplace of poetry and 
legend. Nay, more, as it now stands, 
hoary with years and freighted with 
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teristics. This applies in a _ special 
degree to the Land’s End. ff, 
for instance, you go there on a smiling 
summer morning, when the sky is blue 
and the sun is shining brilliantly, you 
feel instinctively that there is a want 
of harmony between the frame and the 
picture, between the glow and sparkle 
of the radiant day, and the mass of 
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ST. MICHAEL'S MOUNT. ~ 


memories, it forms such a _ striking 
monument of the past that it may well 
be called an architectural romance. 
It is a remarkable fact that there are 
some scenes which, if you want to see 
to the best advantage, must be 
visited at a fitting time and season, as 
otherwise they lose many of their 
most distinctive and attractive charac- 


frowning, rugged rocks which you have 
come tosee. But if, on the other hand, 
you visit them on a stormy winter 
afternoon, when the wild winds rave, 
the billows lash themselves in white 
wrath against the rocks, and the 
heavens above gather blackness, you 
behold a scene so uniquely grand in its 
spectacular effects that it leaves an 
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ineffaceable 
mory. 

This point, which runs far out into 
the sea, is the most westerly in Eng- 
land. But the most southerly is the 
Lizard, which projects boldly into the 
British Channel and at which old 
England comes to an end. Indeed, as 
vou take your stand on one of the cliffs 
close by, owing to the rush of water 
and the wild desolation of the scene, 
you feel somewhat dazed, and ere long 
you begin to imagine that that lofty 
point must be the end of all things, 
and that beyond it there is nothing and 
nowhere ! 

Another pleasant excursion (by rail) 
is to Helston. It is an interesting old 
town—not architecturally beautiful or 
possessing many stately buildings— 
but very finely situated and sur- 
rounded by sylvan scenery which re- 
tains its verdure even in winter-time. 
The town is built on the side of a hill 
which slopes down gently and gradually 
to the little river Cober, and on an 
eminence to the north stands the 
church. This edifice, with its lofty 
pinnacled tower, forms a landmark 
for miles round—‘“‘ a city which is set 
upon a hill cannot be hid ’’—and the 
view it commands is as fair as it 1s 
extensive. First, there is the valley 
beneath and the vast expanse of blue 
‘sea beyond it, while within easy dis- 
tance of the town ranges of gracefully 
outlined hills rise one above the other 
in aerial perspective, and as they catch 
and reflect back the play of light and 
shade they assume _ those lovely 
iridescent hues which would delight 
the eye of an artist, but which, owing 
to their elusiveness and evanescence, 
he would find it so difficult to reproduce. 


impression on the mce- 
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Penzance, the most westerly town 
in England, is a very pretty spot—a 
harmony in green, blue and siiver— 
and, protected by an entourage of grey 
granite hills from all the cold blasts 
of winter, the climate is so nearly per- 
fection that life there becomes a boon 
instead of a burden. In fact, even 
when the almanack registers gloomy 
December and bleak January, there 
are days when the sky is so blue, the 
air so balmy, and the pleasant waters 
of Mount’s Bay sparkle so brightly 
in the sunshine, that winter, as far 
as its disagreeable attributes are con- 
cerned, might well be eliminated from 
the calendar. Penzance has the ad- 
vantage, too, of being only about ten 
miles from the Land’s End. 

Thus, as you pass from one fair spot 
to another, through ever-changing 
scenes, and as they unroll before you, 
you feel that you could not possibly 
have selected a more interesting region 
for a tour than Cornwall. Moreover, if 
you be one who, under the visible forms 
around you, can see a beauty and 
significance which are hidden from the 
casual observer, a ramble through this 
wild legendary land, this strange world 
of mysteries and mythologies, is a 
pleasure indeed. For the mouldering 
hieroglyphs which crop up in so many 
places are full of suggestiveness ; 
and the scenery being everywhere 
original and peculiar, your imagination 
is so wrought upon, that you are thus 
constantly presented with pictures 
other than those that meet the 
eye.* 


*All lovers of fine scenery should, while here, 
make an excursion to Plymouth, because of the 
beauty of the Sound. 


R. SAMUEL VIDLER was a 

M sharp man with a very de- 

cided belief in himself. 

‘If he did not catch the early 
worm it was not for want of energy and 
confidence, or because he neglected his 
business. 

Yet, although it was business first and 
last and business all the time with 
Vidler, Vidler was not making money. 

He was an ambitious man, Vidler ; 
and when an ambitious man can’t get 
what he wants his temper is apt at 
times to be a little uncertain; and 
Vidler’s temper one morning, as he 
stood outside his shop window criti- 
cally surveying its dressing, was not—-as 
his salesman had already discovered— 
altogether angelic. 

In short, he was a disappointed man. 

He had thought to conquer the world 
and fortune with his ham, but although 
“ Vidler’s Genuine Smoked ” was on 
every hoarding it was not yet where 
Vidler wanted to see it—on every 
housewife’s board. 

He was still cogitating the reason for 
this and eyeuig the aforesaid hams, 
when a seedy-looking stranger came 
sidling along the street, and, after some 
little hesitation,‘ entered the shop. 

As his salesman happened to be 


absent at the moment, the master of 
the establishment was compelled to 
attend in person. 

With that dignified condescension 
which is the distinguishing characteris- 
tic of a British shopkeeper, Mr. Vidler 
sauntered in after his customer, and, 
having attended to one or two things by 
the way, came forward to the counter. 

“Are you being served, sir?” he 
enquired, looking about as if he won- 
dered where all his men were. 

The stranger—he was not one of 
Vidler’s regular customers—mildly in- 
timated that he had just entered and 
was desirous of purchasing a pound of 
‘* Vidler’s Genuine Smoked.” 

‘*Thomson!” called out Vidler ; 
but as Thomson just at that precise 
moment was a good half-mile off, 
there was no response. 

‘“ Robins, counter!’ he cried again, 
retiring to the middle of the floor and 
looking away into the back shop ;_ but 
Robins, for the very sufficient reason 
that he was non-existent, was more 
than dilatory. 

Finding that no one answered, Mr. 
Vidler obliged by weighing out the 
ham himself. 

As he did so he sniffed; but it was 
not the fragrant aroma of the genuine 
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smoked that titillated his nostrils; it 
was not a sniff denoting gratification ; 
it was quite the reverse; it was a 
sniff that, if it was indicative of any- 
thing, indicated supreme disgust. 

It was maddening that he, Vidler, 
who ought to be rolling in his carriage, 
should be condemned to roll up ham all 
his days to customers such as this 
one. 

And Mr. Vidler, as he made up the 
purchase neatly in paper and dumped 
it contemptuously on the counter, 
scowled haughtily at the man, as if he 
would have him understand it was a 
present and that he would not on any 
account tolerate such an insult as the 
offer of ‘money. 

But the stranger’s appearance was 
mean enough in all conscience. The 
shabby, much-used violin he carried 
suggested that he was a musician, and 
he was strangely wanting in considera- 
tion. 

** How much ? ” with something of a 
quaver in his voice. 

Mr. Vidler loftily mentioned the sum. 

The musician plunged his hand into 
his pocket, but, after a hurried and 
agitated groping therein, presently 
withdrew it, and, laying his violin upon 
the counter in order to free himself of 
the encumbrance, proceeded to search 
the rest of his person for the where- 
withal. 

His efforts 
successful. 

‘** [—I’m afraid I’ve left my purse at 
home,” he said. “‘I—if you don’t 
mind keeping the parcel till I return, 
I—I’l] be back in a minute or two,” 
and, evidently very much annoyed 
with himself, he hurried away. 

Mr. Vidler picked up the purchase 
and threw it aside. 

‘“I thought as much,” he sneered, 
‘but you don’t catch Vidler asleep. I 
daresay if I hadn’t kept my hand on 


however, were un- 


that now he would have bolted with 
it. Bah! ?’m——” 

But one or two of his regular clients 
appearing just then, Mr. Vidler’s atten- 
tion for the next ten minutes was fully 
occupied. 

As he was disposing of the last of 
these a machine drew up and a gentle- 
man entered the shop. | 

When Vidler had finished with the 
person he was serving he looked up 
enquiringly. 

“* Mr. Vidler ? ’’ said the gentleman. 

With a smile and a bow that indivi- 
dual admitted his identity. 

The gentleman drew out his card-case, 
and, handing one of his cards to Mr. 
Vidler, intimated that he had been re- 
commended by a friend to patronise 
the establishment conducted by the 
proprietor of the “‘ genuine smoked.” 

Mr. Vidler took the card and read 
thereon with much gratification the 
legend, ‘Lord Bentham, Bentham 
Towers.” 

For the first time in his life Mr. 
Vidler was surprised out of his usual 
hauteur. With a most obsequious 
smile and bow he begged to know his 
lordship’s commands. 

His lordship, who was irreproachably 
dressed, and whose manner was singu- 
larly unobtrusive for a nobleman, at 
once produced a list of his requirements. 

“As I am not in the habit of shop- 
ping, Mr. Vidler, I have taken the pre- 
caution to note down the articles 
wanted. If you will kindly make a 
copy of this,” he said, handing the 
paper over as he spoke, “I will wait 
until you have finished; you will 
observe, he added, “that the pur- 
chases are for a bazaar in aid of the 
Society for the Relief of Aged and 
Indigent Professional Men. As I am 
Honorary Secretary and Treasurer for 
the bazaar I have thought it advisable 
to superintend matters personally.” 
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STAMMERERS 


SHOULD READ A BOOK, 


WHICH WILL BE SENT POST FREE, 
ENTITLED: 


REMINISCENCES OF A STAMMERER 


AND 


STAMMERING: ITS TREATMENT, 


The result of more than 50 years’ searching study of, 

and intimate acquaintance with, the subject in all its 

forms, by one who cured himself after suffering for 

nearly 40 years; and may be read with profit by all 

stammerers, or others interested therein. Post Free 
from the Author, 


Mr. B. BEASLEY, BRAMPTON PARK, HUNTINGDON. 


LORD SALISBURY says : 


“im these days, whether we like it or not, 
power is with the tongue, power is with those 
who can speak.” Pe 


w. E. GLADSTONE says: 


. oan ‘time and money spent in training the 
voice and the body is an investment that pays 
a jarger interest than any other.” | ; 


EM) the 


The Stammerer has often a feeling that he is making himself 

He is debarred from all professions requiring fluency of speech, and has 
therefore to make choice of some calling for which he is possibly unsuited, and 
for which he has no taste. 


The Stammerer ™*t make a man of himself, or be liable to his 
———————— tormentor to the last. 


Stammering is a bar to all Government Appointments—the 
Army, the Navy, the Civil Service. 


And now that limited liability Banks and other Public Companies are _ 
becoming so very chary as to taking into their employ anyone affected in 
speech, the question of what the stammerer will do, who has to make his way 
in the world, becomes a very serious one. 


Adult Pupils. 


Mr. Beasley has treated with unqualified suecess stammmerers not only 
of mature age, but even those Jong past middle life, who had thought their 
malady almost hopeless. Many of these found to their astonishment that 
they possessed powers which they never dreamed of, and have become—after 
years of inability to speak freely—good public. speakers. Young’ officers, who 
have in consequence of their stammering experienced great difticulty in doing 

’ their work after getting their troop or company, have been treated by Mr, 
Beasley, and thereby been enabled to perform their duties with perfect ease. 


The domestic arrangements of Brampton Park meet the requirements 
of adult pupils, so there is not the slightest inconvenience occasioned in 
consequence of ‘young ones being ia the house also. 


The School for Young Stammerers 


is Brampton Park, near Huntingdon, 


“Where Education in all its -branches, embracing the highest classical and 
commercial training, is carried out. Pupils are also prepared for the Universi- 
ties, public schools, and the professions, ete. Grounds, 100 acres—Cricket, 
Football, Hockey, Lawn Tennis, Croquet, Bathing, Boating, and Fishing. 


Soys at a large school who stammer are most heavily handicapped, and. 
their lives often made unbearable, through the thoughtlessness or wanton 
bebavionr of their companions. In every sehool boys will be found whe 

-take delight in laughing at the afflictions of others. and stammering seems to. 
afford them special opportunity for ridicule and imitation. Some boys have 
becn worked into great rage, while others have been sorely wounded through 
suchwmefptiess behaviour and many have had their tempers spoiled and” 


‘* Tf your lordship will have the good- 
ness tn be seated, I will be as quick as 
possible,’ replied Mr. Vidler, almost on 
the verge of an apoplectic fit with sup- 
pressed delight. 

‘** Thanks,’ said Lord Bentham, sit- 
ting down. 

With a palpitating heart, Vidler went 
over to his desk and commenced ,his 
task ; he was 
elated and hardly 
knew what he 
was doing; and 
as he proceeded 
his delight in- 
/ creased — the 
order was a mag- 
nificent one. 

“Oh!” he 
breathed, “‘if this 
doesn’t lead to 
something, 
Samuel, you may 
as well give up 
business,” and, 
bending to his 
quill, he affected 
to be entirely en- 
grossed in his 
clerkly labours. 
His attention. 
however, was not 
so much engaged 
as to prevent 
himstealing from 
time to time a 
surreptitious 
look at_his cus- 
tomer; a_ real 
live lord was to Vidler such an unknown 
quantity that he could hardly believe 
his eyes; he was so sceptical, indeed, 
that once, by way of testing his 
visual organs, he ceased what he was 
doing in order to hand his lordship 
the morning paper. 

The paper, however, being somewhat 
dull, Lord Bentham, after a perfunc- 
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‘‘IN SHORT, HE WAS A DISAPPOINTED MAN.” 
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tory glance, presently laid it aside and 
sought to occupy the period of waiting 
by making an idle survey of Mr. Vidler’s 
establishment. 

And the list being not only rather 
long but somewhat illegible, his lord- 
ship had plenty of time to satisfy his 
curiosity. 

At first he contented himself with 
looking at things, 
but after a while 
he began to fidget 
about as if his 
patience was be- 


coming ex- 
hausted. 
* Will you be 


much longer, Mr. 
Vidler?*” he 


asked, opening 
and closing his 
watch with a 
snap. 


“Just a mo- 
ment, sir—I beg 
pardon, your 
lordship,” said 
Mr. Vidler, break- 
ing into a gentle 
perspiration ; he 
was getting ex- 
cited andangry— 
the quicker he 
tried to write the 
stiffer grew his 
hand. 

‘“I wonder,”’ 
he muttered to 
himself, “‘ I won- 
der how it is when I’m in a hurry I 
can’t have a decent nib.” 3 

For a little while Lord Bentham re- 
strained himself, but only for a little. 

At the expiration of a minute he 
looked up, but seeing that Mr. Vidler 
was still engaged he turned his atten- 
tion to the counter, and began to amuse 
himself with the weights. 


THE IDLER 


He was on the point of finishing a 
copy of the leaning tower of Pisa, when 
his eye chanced upon the old violin. 

Returning the weights to their place, 
he picked up the instrument. 

At first, after a casual glance at Mr. 
Vidler, he handled it carelessly enough, 
but of a sudden something about it 
seemed to arouse his curiosity ; with a 
half-suppressed exclamation of surprise 
he proceeded to examine it more 
thoroughly. 

He was deeply absorbed in studying 
the interior of the fiddle when a respect- 
ful cough advised him that the trades- 
man awaited his commands. 

“Ah, you have finished,” said his 
lordship, laying down the violin. 

‘Yes, my lord.” 

“TI fear my writing has given you 
some trouble, Mr. Vidler,’’ smiled 
Lord Bentham, as he took out his 
purse. 

‘* Not at all, my lord, not at all; no 
trouble, I assure your lordship,” replied 
the obsequious Vidler. 

His lordship smiled condescendingly, 
and having ascertained the amount of 
his account paid it without question. 

‘You will have these things sent to 
the Grand Hotel at once, Mr. Vidler ? ”’ 
he said, as he made to go. 

‘“ At once, my lord.” 

‘“ Very good,” nodded his lordship. 

As he was moving away, however, his 
eye lit once more on the violin. 

‘* Musical ?”’ he smiled, tapping it 
gently. 

Mr. Vidler shrugged. 

‘Not at all, my lord.” 

Ah!” said Lord Bentham, picking 
it up, “‘ I thought it belonged to you.” 

‘“ It was left here a little while ago by 
1 customer, my lord,” explained Vidler. 

‘“ Indeed,” said the nobleman, evi- 
dently surprised. ‘* Do you know the 
—the gentleman ? ”’ 

Mr. Vidler replied that he did not, 


and ventured to express his belief that 
the man was a strolling player or the 
member of a theatre orchestra. 

“Hum!” muttered his lordship. 
‘‘He is either very careless or very 
ignorant of the value of his instru- 
ment.” 

‘* Value,” laughed Mr. Vidler, * that, 
valuable ? ”’ 

“Yes,” nodded his lordship with 
some decision, “if I know anything at 
all—and I’m a bit of a connoisseur, Mr. 
Vidler—that violin is a genuine Amati, 
and worth, I should say, ah—a—a very 
considerable amount. If you think,” 


~ he added thoughtfully, as he laid the 


instrument down, “if you think the 
owner would be likely to part with it, 
I should not mind offering—hum !— 
offering him fifty pounds for it.” 

“Fifty pounds!’ exclaimed Mr. 
Vidler incredulously, “ fifty . Why, 
it don’t look worth fifty pence’; and 
he took it up and scrutinised it 
curiously. 

‘““My dear sir, it is not looks that 
determine the valuc of such things. If 
that instrument had only been made the 
other day it might not fetch even so 
much as fifty pence.” 

‘Indeed, my lord ; and what, then, 
gives it its value ? ”’ 

‘It is an Amati, Mr. Vidler, and 
dates from the seventeenth century. 
Anyone who knows anything about 
such—ah—matters, would jump at the 
chance of securing such a fine specimen ; 
the violins made by that family are 
greatly prized. I ama collector myself, 
and considered to be something of an 
expert,’’ said his lordship. 

“Well, the fellow can’t possibly 
know its worth, or he wouldn’t leave it 
lying about a shop,” observed Vidler. 

‘That’s just what I think, Mr. 
Vidler,”’ nodded Lord Bentham. 

Mr. Vidler considered a moment. 
He was not very sure of his man ,j 
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on catching his lordship’s eye, however, 
his dubiety vanished. 

‘“‘T suppose.’ he smiled, ** I suppose 
if I can get him to take five pounds 
your lordship won’t object ? ”’ 

“No, no, Mr. 
Vidler,” rejoined 
his lordship, 
“there must be 
nothing of that 
sort. I donot like 
that kind of deal- 
ing. I want every- 
thing to be fair 
and above board. 
I want to rob no 
man. I am willing 
togivefifty pounds 
for this—if he asks 
more I leave it to 
yourself to do the 
best you can for 
me. Idon’t mind 
going even the 
length of a 
hundred.” 

“Very good, 
my lord,” said 
Vidler deferen- 
tially. 

ee Cy 


if 


He was scarcely 
j 458 
returned from LEE RNEG 
seeing Lord Ben- 
tham into his 
carriage when the 
owner of the violin 


= 
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re-entered the 
shop. 
As Mr. Vidler 


handed over the 
parcel and took 
the money he 
jokingly repri- 
manded the customer for his careless- 
ness. 

‘““Anyone,” said he, “might have 
come in and lifted it without my notic- 
ing.” 


‘‘THE SHABBY VIOLIN HE CARRIED SUGGESTED THAT HE WAS 
A MUSICIAN.”’ 


MR. VIDLER 


The musician gave a melancholy 
smile. | 

“Tt doubt it. It’s hardly worth 
anybody’s while,” he replied, as he 
tucked it under his arm. 


> 


“Well, that 
may be,” nodded 
Mr. Vidler. ‘‘ I’m 


no judge myself of 
what a fiddle is 
or is not, but 
there was a gent 
here a little while 
ago that rather 
fancied it. In 
fact, he was. so 
taken with it he 
wanted to buy 
Say 

“Indeed !”’ said 
the musician, look- 
ing at his violin. 

“Yes, offered a 
good price too; 
at least, it seemed 
that to me. Of 
course, as it wasn’t 
mine I could do 
nothing, but I said 
I would speak to 
you about it.” 

“Oh!” said the 
musician, pausing 
irresolutely. 

“It is quite 
true,’ nodded Mr. 
Vidler. 

“Might I ask 
what the gentle- 
man offered ? ”’ 
enquired the other. 

‘Forty pounds,” 
said Mr. Vidler 
promptly. 

The musician pondered a moment or 
two. 

‘“Tt’s a good instrument. I had it 
from my father. He valued it highly 
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because of the excellence of its tone, 
and—and because he believed it to be 
an Amati.” 

‘‘That’s what the gent called it,” 
nodded Mr. Vidler, secretly annoyed, 
‘“and he ought to know,.for he’s a 
connysare.”’ 

“Well,” rejoined the musician, and 
he eyed Mr. Vidler suspiciously as he 
answered, ‘if it’s an Amati, and the 
gentleman is convinced of that, he’s 
trying to do me. I’m a poor man, to 
be sure, and I can’t guarantee the 
instrument, but I’m sure it’s worth 
more than forty pounds.”’ 

Mr. Vidler’s face lengthened visibly. 

‘© Well, what d’ye say to forty-five ? ”’ 
he asked, mentally doing a little sum 
in subtraction, the result of which was 
to go into Mr. Vidler’s pocket. 

But the other did not jump as he 
expected. 

‘Tf it is an Amati it is worth more 
than that,” he shrugged. 

‘* Fifty,’ said Mr. Vidler. 

The musician considered a moment 
or two. 

‘ Fifty,” he echoed, as if hesitating ; 
then he shook his head. 

‘““Tf it wasn’t my father’s——”’ he 
said. 

‘ Fifty-five,” urged Mr. Vidler, per- 
suasively. ‘Come, you won't have 
such an offer again.” 

‘“ Make it sixty,’’ said the musician. 

“Done!” returned Vidler. 

“If I wasn’t so poor 
seller, sadly handing over the violin. 

‘* Ah, well, in this world we can’t 
have our cake and eat it, you know,”’ 
philosophically remarked Vidler, who 
considered he had done a good morn- 
ing’s work, and actually meditated 
throwing in another quarter-pound of 
the ‘“‘ genuine smoked,” in order to 
clench the bargain; it was not every 
day he stood to pocket forty pa sO 
easily. 


” said the > 


‘* No, that’s true,” sighed the musi- 
cian. 

** Look in this afternoon,” said Mr. 
Vidler, as he took the violin, ‘‘ and 
we'll settle.” 

“Oh,” said the other doubtfully, 
keeping a hold of the instrument. 

‘* What’s wrong ? ”’ asked Vidler. 

‘“‘If—if it’s all the same to you I 
should prefer to settle now,’ was the 
reply. 

‘Oh, come, you surely don’t sup- 
pose——”’ 

‘“T don’t suppose anything, sir; the 
violin’s yours as soon as you hand me 
the money.” 

‘* Bless my soul, I haven’t as much in 
the shop,” said Vi ler. 

“I can wait until you send to the 
bank,”’ said the musician. 

** Well, as I haven’t anyone to send 
[ll give you a cheque ; they'll cash it 
at once.” 

But the other shook his head. He 
thought it would be better if Vidler 
cashed it himself. 

Seeing that business was not to be 
done on any other terms, Mr. Vidler 
capitulated. 

When the stranger had departed, the 
shopkeeper, after making up his pur- 
chase very carefully in brown paper, 
handed over his business to the care of 
Thomson and betook himself to the 
Grand Hotel. 

‘Lord Bentham,” said the auto- 
cratic-looking hall-porter, scrutinising 
Mr. Vidler over the cardboard sub- 
mitted him for inspection. ‘‘ Hum! If 
you will be good enough to give me your 
name and business I will see if I can 
find his lordship.”’ 

Having complied with his request, 
Mr. Vidler sat down, and, undoing his 
parcel, took to polishing the Amati, in 
order to while away the time. 

As he was sitting thus, chuckling 
over the little bit of luck that had come 
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his way, and meditating giving up the 
‘*Genuine’’ for a more remunerative 
and a genteeler line, a gentleman who 
had descended the stairs approached as 
if looking for the hall-porter. Finding 
that he was not at his usual post, the 
newcomer, apparently expecting his 
immediate return, took to perambu- 
lating up and down the hall. 

As he paced to and fro in front of 
Mr. Vidler, he glanced from time to 
time at that gentleman as if his occu- 
pation had aroused some interest. 

‘* Excuse me, sir,” he said at length, 
coming to a stand beside the object of 
his curiosity, “ pardon the liberty, but 
may I ask if your call here is in any 
way connected with myself?” 

‘* No, sir,” replied Mr. Vidler politely. 
‘TI am here to meet Lord Bentham, by 
appointment.” ; 

‘* A thousand apologies, sir,”’ said the 
stranger, “‘I thought from seeing your 
violin that you might wish to consult 
me. I have some knowledge of the 
instrument.” 

‘* Indeed,’ said Mr. Vidler, thinking 
it a good opportunity to gain a little 
himself. 

‘* Yes, I have had a few through my 
hands. In fact, I deal in them. My 
name is L——. Perhaps you have 
heard it before.” 

Mr. Vidler nodded assent. 

‘‘ In that case, sir, perhaps you could 
give me an idea of the value of this 
Amati.”’ 

‘An Amati, an Amati, sir,’ said 
Mr. L——-, in some excitement, as he 
took the instrument from the proprietor 
of the ‘‘Genuine Smoked.” “ Pray, 
sir, how did you come by such a 
rarity ?”’ 

Mr. Vidler explained with some bre- 
vity and reserve. 

‘** Ah, ha! and so you have called to 
hand it over to his lordship ? ” nodded 
the other. 
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‘** That’s so,’ returned Mr. Vidler, 
endeavouring to glean from the 
speaker’s countenance, as he made an 
examination, his opinion of the instru- 
ment. 

But the expert, after his first ex- 
clamation of surprise, had assumed an 
imperturbability of visage that defied 
Vidler. 

‘Well ?”’ enquired that person at 
last, impatient of the other’s silence. 
‘What d’ye think of it, sir ? ”’ 

“Hum! It is my firm belief that 
your customer has made a very good 
bargain indeed ; a genuine Amati, sir, 
would fetch six or seven hundred 
pounds at least,’’ answered Mr. L—— 
slowly. 

“You don’t say it’s worth that!” 
breathed Mr. Vidler. 

“No, I don’t say this 
that—”’ 

But just then the hall-porter inter- 
vening with the information that there 
was no such name as Lord Bentham on 
the hotel books, Mr. L—— did not 
finish his sentence. 

‘* N—no such name ? ”’ echoed Vidler. 

** No, sir.”’ 

‘““B—but I was directed to call 
here,’ stammered Vidler. 

The autocratic one shrugged his 
shoulders slightly and suggested that 
perhaps Mr. Vidler had come to the 
wrong place. 

““I—I’m sure it was the Grand,” 
said Vidler, looking at Mr. L ; 

“Hum! I’m afraid you have made 
a mistake, sir,’’ remarked that gentle- 
man, handing back the violin, ‘‘ I am 
very much afraid you have been done.”’ 

“Done!” gasped Vidler. 

** Yes, sir, you have been done ; that 
thing you have there is no more an 
Amati than I am. I suspect if you 
called in the police they would have no 
difficulty in proving that you have been 
imposed on by two very clever rogues.” 


is worth 
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Mr. Vidler groaned, then, in an access 
of fury, made to dash the cause of his 
misfortune on the marble floor. 

But Mr. L , who had evidently 
expected something of the kind, sprang 
at him, and snatched the instrument out 
of his hands. 

* Hullo!” said Vidler. 
you do that for ?”’ 

‘“* IT beg your pardon, sir,’ apologised 
the expert, “but if you want to re- 
cover your money you won’t mend 
matters by breaking the violin.” 

‘* Why, you don’t mean to say mare s 
a chance of—of—— 

“Well, I can’t promise aayening 
but—but if you care to leave the violin 
with me, sir, I think I may be able to 
get you! back your sixty pounds.” 
smiled Mr. L——,; “there are quirks 
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in all trades, sir, and I believe I may 
trace the rogues by means of this.” 

‘“ As long as I save my money, sir, 
I don’t’ mind what you do with the 
beastly thing,’ said Vidler, too much 
relieved at the prospect of recovering 
his own to think of the profit he had 
missed. 

‘“ Very good, very good, sir. I’ll do 
my best,’’ nodded Mr. L——. “ Look 
me up in a week, and I'll let you know 
how things go.” 

When Mr. Vidler was gone the expert 
drew a long breath. 

‘“A Strad, a perfect Straduarius— 
and cheap at sixty. Phew, I just 
caught it in time—it’s worth a thou- 
sand guineas.” 

A week later Mr. 
his sixty pounds. 


Vidler recovered 


THANKSGIVING 


BY MARIE F. SWIFT 


Dear Lord! I thank Thee for the gifts 
This vear has brought to me— 


For peace and hope and cherished love 


The heart’s best gift from Thee! 


But more than all. I thank Thee, 


Lord! 


Though weak my prayer may be— 
For one great gift, the dearest yet— 
The friend vou gave to me. 


Dark clouds of sorrow oft have roiled 
Across my sky, once blue, 

And blinding tears, like autumn’s rain, 
Have dimmed its azure hue: 

I would not have one sorrow less 
Or bid one shadow flee ; 

Leave but to share mv bitter care 
This friend vou gave to me. 


Now fades each fair, sweet autumn flower, 
But let one rose remain ; 

For one dear heart new joy must start, 
Mine, mine, be all the pain. 

For each dark hour this life has known, 
Mv prayer shall thankful be ; 

But comfort, strengthen, keep and bless 
The friend you gave to me! 
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UNSOLVED PROBLEM 


By E. FOWLER SMITH 


Ibiustrvated by Frank Hart 


OST of us at some part of our 
M lives have reason to give more 
than a passing thought to 
those abstract matters of the 
soul, such as its transmigration, rein- 
carnation, or connection with a world 
beyond our sense. Clement James, 
whose name and maturer work are so 
familiar that it is unnecessary for me 
to introduce him more particularly, 
first gave me cause, by certain indica- 
tions in his early hfe, to think some- 
what deeply, and adopt a more de- 
cided opinion on a subject of such im- 
portance. I should like to give the 
story in my own way, just as it im- 
pressed me, but in order to do that 
with effect it will be advisable for the 
reader to forget the name, and remem- 
ber that I am dealing with a portion of 
that eminent man’s life when his 
character was still undeveloped and his 
career at its earliest. 

I had, some years ago, the good for- 
tune and honour to be Clement James’s 
most intimate friend. I particularly 
refer to the short period of his life two 
years before he became known to faime. 
He was quite the most unaffected per- 
son I have ever known, and when I 
have observed his eagerness to hear 
discussed the opinions of men of or- 
dinary ability, I have deplored the 
fact that he lacked the courage to ex- 
press his own to an extent that ac- 
tually impeded his progress in letters 
and thought. 

When Clement James was twenty- 
six and I was thirty-two he frequently 


came to me, complaining that he 
could not make a start in his career. 
For some time, and during many re- 
petitions of his trouble, I laughed at 
him, and did not think it worth while 
to ask him to be more explicit. ‘A 
man of twenty-six,” I would say, 
“cannot be expected to do very much, 
especially in these days of literary com- 
petition.”’ I discovered that he really 
was sincere in what he said, and also 
that the fact weighed him down. He 
had the genius and inspiration of 
authorship, yet lacked the ability of 
execution. 

One day I recall without effort. It 
was the aftcrnoon of a grey February 
day, and the pale sun, sinking into a 
silver cloud, cast a thin penetrating 
ray through a corner of the west window 
on to my bookcase, remaining with 
apparent finality upon three volumes 
of Emerson. It also glinted on the rim 
of my pince-nez, so that I was glad to 
look up when the door of my study 
opened and Clement came in. I had 
received no word of his coming, but 
it did not surprise me, because cere- 
mony is absent from his nature at 
times, even to the point of incon- 
venience, although it was easy to for- 
give, since he never expected Eonemony 
from others. 

His discontent showed in his manner 
of greeting, making it clear to me that 
his mind was still overshadowed. 

** Ready for tea?” I enquired; the 
sumple question inviting more answers 
than one if he chose to give them. 
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‘“Not yet,” he replied, seating him- 
self on the bright side of the window 
and gazing out with evident pleasure 


at the silver, sunset sky. “I caught — sunrise.” 


the 2.20 from town, thinking it the 


luckiest time to 
find you in rea- 
sonable mood,” 
he added. 

I looked at 
him with an 
amused smile, and 
he continued— 

* It is the same 
story, but I want 
you to take it a 
little more _ seri- 
ously this time. I 
am absolutely 
miserable.” 

Well, can you 
explain it?” I 
enquired in mat- 
ter of-fact voice. 

“Til try; “FO 
begin with, I can- 
not concentrate 
my thoughts.” 

‘““H’m! _ that 
sounds nervous.”’ 

“IT thought so 
myself at first, 
and even went to 
the extent—and 
expense—of a 
consultation, 
but there are 
no symptoms. I 
am, it seems, as 
strong as an 
ox.” 

“ Yet you can’t 
dwell upon = an 
idea ?” 


‘“*Not long enough to make use of it. 
Yet the ideas come readily.” 

‘‘That is quite true, I know, for 
your conversation makes it plain that 


*** BUT I WANT YOU TO TAKE IT A LITTLE MORE 
SERIOUSLY THIS TIME’ ”’ 


your living.” 
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I remember a 


ideas—and rare ones, too, pass through 
your brain, dancing among metaphors 
and epigrams like ships in a tropical 


‘Oh, be serious, my dear fellow.” 


** But, my dear 
Clement, I mean 
what I say. 
There is not the 
shadow ofa doubt 
that you realise 
things that others 
cannot. I take 
that for granted.” 

“So you think 
I need not des- 
pair,” he said 
hopefully. “I 
sometimes won- 
der whether 
others have been 
afflicted as I 
am.” 

‘* That is beside 
the question alto- 
gether. I take 
it for granted that 
you have a duty 
to perform, one 
that no other can 
do." 

‘Perhaps so.” 

“Well, don’t 
stop to think 
whether other 
men have been 
troubled in this 
way or not; most 
likely they have 
been. It is a duty 
you owe to the 
world to put your 
thoughts into 
words. Secondly. 


of course, there is the question of 


pause after this, 
during which I thought we had not ad- 


vanced in our argument. And so my 
companion must have imagined, for 
he spoke again presently. 

‘* All this does not carry us far,’ he 
said. ‘‘ It seems only too plain, that 
whether I look at it as a means of live- 
lihood or as a duty, I must study to 
express my. thoughts.” 

‘*There is no alternative, Clement. 
Have you had any further evidence of 
your strange affliction ? ” 

. ‘Yes; I pay too much tribute to 
Sturt. I can’t keep away from him.” 

‘‘Oh, the philosopher! Well, he’s 
a good model and companion, and I 
should say your twin soul. But it is 
not a good thing to serve others, even 
the best, in all circumstances. Have 
you read much of Emerson lately ? ”’ 

‘“‘T have, but he doesn’t persuade me 
to throw Sturt over. I could combat 
Shakespeare at times, but not Sturt. 
He puts everything just my way, and 
seems to express, in the best way 
possible, my own thoughts. I feel 
that he is doing my work; that’s 
where the trouble is.” 

‘* Have you tried not seeing Sturt ? ”’ 

‘“ Yes, and I found after a week or 
two that I was able to think better 
for myself.”’ 

‘Which seems to be one for Emer- 
son. Turn on your own swivel, Cle- 
ment, and if Sturt influences you too 
strongly, leave him severely alone. I 
cannot think it possible that, unknown 
to each other, you would treat the same 
idea in an identical way.” 

‘‘T expected you to say that,” he 
replied quietly. 

We said no more on the subject 
then; indeed, it was some months 
before he again struck the same chord. 
Meantime I followed his life with in- 
terest. I became curious to discover 
a reason which would account for his 
powerlessness totranscribe his thoughts, 
and although I signally failed, my 
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curiosity was intensified. In conversa- 
tion Clement was brilliant. At college 
he was accounted the most promising 
man of his year, yet no sooner had he 
turned his mind to serious effort than 
he discovered a sudden inability to 
produce good work. 

I next met him at the Academy. 
He was accompanying a young girl 
of more than ordinary attractiveness, 
and he himself was more than usually 
cheerful. I parted from them after a 
few minutes’ conversation, and on my 
way home, experienced a sense of dis- 
appointment. It came upon me with 
a sort of shock that I had discovered 
the real cause of my friend’s failure. 
He was so satisfied and happy that he 
forgot his duty, I thought, and I re- 
member how a wave of anger rose 
within me, and I flushed hot at the 
thought of the beautiful face of the 
girl. I was never a woman’s man my- 
self, and my surprise was great when, 
in less than an hour after I reached 
home, I received a visit from Miss 
Katharine Ainger, the young lady her- 
self. She came in a carriage, and sent 
her card up to me. I received the 
card, and afterwards the lady herself, 
with a mixture of wonder and distrust. 

“I don’t know what you will think 
of me ” she began, disregarding 
my lack of warmth. As she spoke I 
observed in her eyes an intelligence 
that I had not noticed when I met her 
in the Academy. 

**T don’t know what you will think 
of me for venturing to come and speak 
with you on such short acquaintance,” 
she continued. “I do so!because I 
understand that you have been for a 
long time Mr. James’s—Clement’s (she 
coloured faintly as she spoke the word) 

‘““ most intimate friend.” ae 

I bowed, but I am afraid somewhat 
distantly. “‘I am sure I am at your 
service, particularly if I am right in 
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‘conjecturing that you are—cer—his—”’ 

‘**T am betrothed to him,” she put in 
without hesitation. ‘“‘ But you mis- 
understand me; I am not consulting 
you on my own affairs—it is for Cle- 
ment.” 

““Ah, yes, of course,” I remarked 
lamely. 

“The truth is,’ Miss Ainger con- 
tinued, “‘I cannot decide whether my 
being engaged to him is to his ad- 
vantage or not.” 

I suppose I started at this, for she 
looked at me—I might say through 
me—with a wonderful glance of appre- 
hension. I saw that she guessed what 
I had been thinking, and I became 
rational and judicial. 

‘* How long have you been engaged 
to him?” I asked. 

‘“'We have known each other for a 
year—not more,” she replied, “‘ and 
we have been engaged for three months. 
You understand, of course, why I am 
asking your opinion ? ”’ 

“*T imagine so,’ I said. ‘It is his 
work we are both interested in, is it 
not ?” 

I might have omitted the last three 
words, but they were said before I 
observed that she was annoyed at the 
ambiguity. 

‘* Tam deeply interested in his work,” 
she said with rising colour, “‘ more so, 
perhaps, than I can tell you,and I would 
break the engagement if I had reason 
to think I impeded his progress.’ 

‘““ Pardon me,’ I hastened to add, 
“if | was blunt on your entrance. I 
ium not much accustomed to the quicker 
intelligence of your sex.” 

* That is gallant indeed!” she ex- 
claimed with evident pleasure. ‘* Now, 
quite seriously, do you think I am in 
the way ?” 

*’ You give me leave to be candid ? ” 

** Certainly.” 


‘Then I think you are. Although 


_. 


I cannot say that Clement was in 
better vein a year ago, [ think he should 
have accomplished more during the 
past year than he has done. Have 
you spoken to him on the matter ? ” 

“Times without number; but he 
refuses to discuss it further. He says 
positively that our relations have 
nothing to do with his backwardness. 
I should be glad of your advice.”’ 

“Oh, I can’t advise,” I said. “I 
can only give my opinion, and as I 
am in ignorance of all issues but one, I 
must, for my friend’s sake, entreat you 
not to act impulsively. The world 
might lose more by such sacrifice than 
by your mutual happiness.” 

She left me then, with pretty words 
of friendliness, which it pleases me 
still to remember. 


It was a few days after that Clement 
James came to see me, and the first 
anxious glance at his face completely 
reassured me. He had the look of a 
man who enjoyed his daily work. He 
accompanied me in the car for a con- 
stitutional spin through the dry, warm 
air of a mid-August day. It was a day 
for dreaming, but there was an energy 
in the voice of my companion which 
kept me listening with a _ curious 
pleasure. As we sped along the white 
roads the blurred splashes of red indi- 
cated where the poppies grew thickest, 
and over the hedges there were still 
rectangles and triangles of unreaped 
yellow corn. Clement had gazed for 
some time in silence at the passing 
landscape, when he turned to me with 
the remark— 

‘“T wonder if I shall be reaping at 
this time next year! ”’ 

I looked at him as he sat there, a 
figure become notable since that day 
when he was yet obscure. He was a 
tall man, and with his flaxen hai 
and deeply thoughtful eyes, he re- 
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sembled more a Saxon noble than a_ past three months, and I feel alto- 


present-day Englishman. 


I remem-_ gether more fit for work.” 


bered the lady who was betrothed to ~* “ And, regarding Sturt ? ” 


him, and could not help 
thinking that if he were 
really a Saxon chief 
instead of a man of 
letters, how good a 
mate she would be for 
him. Thinking thus, 
I said abruptly— 

“So. you: are -en- 
gaged.” 

‘I was,” he said, 
‘“‘when I met you in the 
Academy, but the day 
after Katharine spoke 
very seriously to me 
about my future. She 
had often done so before, 
but I never would listen 
to her suggestions. This 
time she was determined, 
so we came to an 
arrangement.” 

‘** An arrangement ? ” 

‘At first she wanted 
to break if off, and I, 
on the other hand— 
knowing she cared for 
me as much as ever—- 
refused, threatening to 
drop. literature alto- 
gether if she insisted, 
so we made mutual 
concessions.” 

ee Yes ? 99 

‘We agreed that a 
year should elapse dur- 
ing which we _ should 
see little of each other. 
After—well, it depends 
on what the next 
month may reveal.”’ 

** How are you work- 
ing?” 

‘Better and better. 


‘*l PARTED FROM THEM AFTER A FEW MINUTES’ CONVERSATION.” 


‘Oh, that brings me to what ., 


I have had _ really came to tell you. It seems 


several things accepted during the almost to border on the fantastic. 
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f morning’s 


Have read_-this 
Times ?’ 

** Not yet.” 

He drew from his pocket a single 
sheet of the paper, and pointed to a 
paragraph wherein I read with some- 
thing of a shock, that Philip Charles 
Sturt, after a long illness, had passed 
beyond the veil. 

“Well 2?” I enquired, for I saw that 
something was still to be said. 


“To you,” he replied, ‘‘ who did not 


you 


> 


continued to pass from good to better 
each day since.”’ 

** Indeed ! ”’ 

‘““And yesterday—last night!” he 
aid excitedly, ‘‘ when Charles Sturt died, 
—I completed the outline of the first 
actual work I have yet been able to 
think out to an end. Emerson is 
becoming a boon companion, and | 
have lately found myself able to criti- 
cise Sturt, and improve him—which I 
could not have done six months ago, and 


“‘ CLEMENT HAD CAZED FOR SOME TIME AT THE PASSING COLOUR LANDSCAPE.” 


even know he had been ill, it will seem 
ridiculous that I should follow his per- 
sonal affairs so closely, but I have 
felt an inordinate curiosity regarding 
him whom you were pleased to call my 
‘soul’s twin.’ Charles Sturt took to 
his bed three months ago, and during 
the first week I produced a piece of 
work which was in every way Satis- 
factory. Still, that success might have 
been a mere coincidence, but it be- 
comes curious when I say that I have 


last year would have thought sacrilege 
to attempt.” 

‘“And yet,” I said, “it may still 
be only coincidence ; or perhaps it is 
that ” | hesitated to continue. 

‘That I am free from my engage- 
ment fora year. Eh?” 

‘* Well, yes, possibly it is that. What 
do you think yourself ? ”’ 

“I think not. When I tell you that 
the ideas I have carried out have all 
occurred to me in those happiest 
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moments of companionship, you must 
admit that I have received more help 
than hindrance from Katharine.”’ 

‘““T am glad to hear it,”’ I said, “‘ and 
confess that when I first became aware 
of your engagement I attributed your 
lack of concentration to that con- 
dition. However, you have some 
months yet in which to prove your- 
self.” 

‘““ And I am beginning to feel that I 
shall succeed,’ he said confidently. 


And, as the world is well aware, 
Clement James did succeed, yet what 
lesson or truth to draw from acquain- 
tance with his early remarkable failure 
and his ultimate sudden success is 
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puzzling in the extreme. Can it be 
possible that a soul, disengaged from 
one mortal frame, immediately enters 
a waiting one and completes it, hence- 
forth showing it the way ? Or that a 
soul may be divided between two 
or more beings, one having two-thirds 
and the other one-third, till the day 
comes for the union of the parts into 
one ? 

This appears to be what actually 
happened in the case I have recorded. 
But so long as the mystery of soul is 
unexplained,we must be left to choose, 
individually, a reason for the remark- 
able sympathy existing between Cle- 
ment James and the philosopher Charles 
Sturt. 


A DELUSION 


BY GWEN SHEPPARD 3 


My lady’s eyes piay tricks with me ; 
They seem to say 


“JT want you,” yet her lips have bade | 


Me keep away ; 

And if (unwillingly enough) 
I do obey 

Her lips, her eyes reproachful look, 
And make me stay. 


My lady’s eyes look into mine 
With loving glance ; 

And yet her tongue most scornfully 
Repels advance. 

The tenderness within her eyes 
Has thrilled my heart ; 

And yet her tongue satirical 
Has made me smart! 


Some day I will be very bold, 


And with my hand 


Pressed lightly on her pretty lips 


(You understand), 


I’ll tell her something, then I'll look 


Into her eyes ; 


Perchance in their sweet depths I'll read 


How she replies! 
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THE LEAF | 
OF GOLD.| 


By SYDNEY HESSELRIGGE, 
Iilustrated by Rose Gardner 


and rather crumpled pinafore, 
was standing on the lowest bar 
of the white gate at the bottom 
of the Manor House garden. In one 
hand she held a large wax doll care- 
lessly by the arm, letting it dangle, 
forgotten, at her side, as she gazed 
out over the top of the gate into the 
shady lane that ran -past the house. 
‘““T wonder how long Fraulein will 
stay asleep,’ she murmured to her- 
self. ‘“‘She was simply snor-r-ring 
when I came away. I must remember, 
schnarchen, tosnore. I’m glad I looked 
it out in the dictionary—it is such a 
hideous word. Even Fraulein herself 
couldn’t say it was pretty. Now if 
only she would sleep right up to tea- 
time I could go and have a lovely after- 
noon in the woods with Margarita.”’ 
She lifted up the doll and gazed into 
its expressionless waxen face. 
‘Shall we, Margarita ?’”’ she said. 
“It’s naughty, you know; but then, 
naughty things are so very nice some- 


A SMALL figure in a short frock 


times. And, O, I do so want to find 
the ‘leaf of gold’ that mother sings 
about. It says quite plainly in the 
song, * Still on the bough is left a leaf 
of gold,’ so it must be there somewhere. 
And I’m sure our woods are the most 
likely place in the world.” 

She opened the gate as she spoke, 
and with one fearful glance in the 
direction of the lawn where she had 
left Fraulein snoring in the hammock, 
slipped through and closed it very 
carefully behind her. 

“OQ, Margarita,” she panted, as 
she hurried up the lane, clasping the 
doll in her arms, ‘“O, Margarita, 
if only we could find the ‘ leaf of gold’ 
to-day! I don’t believe mother would 
be a bit angry with me for running 
away from Fraulein then!” 

When she reached the high, narrow 
gate leading into the woods she stopped 
suddenly. A man was standing there 
with his back to her, his arms resting 
on the top of the gate, and he was so 
lost in thought that the sound of her 
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light, running footsteps had not 
roused him. 

This was something of a shock to 
the small adventurer. Strangers were 
few and far between in that quiet 
village, and she felt that it would be 
difficult to muster up enough courage to 
accost this one. But she was not 
going to turn back now and go tamely 
home again to Fraulein and to the 
German verbs, for which she had so 
great a distaste. 

‘* Please, would you let me pass ? ”’ 
she said, in a very small, meek voice, 
gripping Margarita nervously round the 
middle with both hands. 

And then again, louder: “ Please, 
would you mind letting me pass ? ”’ 

The man started and wheeled round. 
For a moment he gazed at her in sur- 
prise, and she, but for the thought of 
Fraulein, perhaps even now wildly 
seeking her, would have been _half- 
minded to turn and run. 

‘Your name is Molly, isn’t it ?” 
said the stranger suddenly, and she 
quite jumped at the abruptness of the 
question. 

‘Yes,’ she gasped. 
how did you know ? ”’ 

A smile with something of bitter- 
ness in it crept round his lips. 

““ Oh, I know lots of things,” he said ; 
‘“perhaps I’m a wizard. What do 
you think ? ” 

She looked gravely up into the rather 
sad, dark face, evidently turning over 
in her mind the possibilities of his 
magic power. 

‘** I—don’t—know,”’ she said, at last. 
[don’t think I’ve ever seen a real 
wizard. But, O! if you ave one, 
perhaps you could help me to find the 
‘leaf of gold.’ Will you ?’’y 

* The ‘leaf of gold’ ? ” he repeated, 
with rather a startled look m his dark 
eyes. ‘*‘ Why, what on earth do you 
know about it ? ”’ 


** But, please, 


o— 
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“It’s in a song,” she said eagerly. 
“Mother sings it sometimes—‘ Still 
on the bough is left a leaf of gold ’— 
it’s a song about Margarita. I called 
my doll after it—this is her—she has 
yellow hair and blue eyes, like the real 
Margarita, mother says. The song be- 
gins : “When all was young, and plea- 
sant May was blooming,’ and it is ever 
so pretty, but, O, very sad.” 

She stopped, breathless, and the 
stranger seemed to awaken from some 
far-off dream. 

‘* And so you want to find the “ leaf 
of gold ?’”’ he said gently. 

“‘T want to find it for mother,” she 
answered, “but mother says she is 
afraid her ° leaf of gold’ has withered 
away and died, because she has never 
gone to look for it. But J think that 
it must be growing somewhere in the 
woods—perhaps in some tiny wild 
corner where only the fairies go, and 
that it is just waiting for somebody 
to come and find it and take it home 
to her.”’ 

““Perhaps so,’ said the wizard 
gravely. “I think we had better go 
and see if we can find it.” 

And he opened the gate leading into 
the shady wood. 

Molly skipped along over the soft, 
green moss with the doll Margarita 
in her arms, and her companion fol- 


lowed slightly behind, watching the 


springy little figure with eyes that 
were strangely thoughtful. 

The refrain of a song was haunting 
him—that same song of which the 
child had spoken—and as it sang 
through his brain he seemed to be 
standing by an open piano on a dusky 
summer’s night, looking down into a 
pair of shining, star-like eyes. 

“** A leaf of gold!’ Isn’t it a beau- 
tiful thought ?”’ he heard a sweet 
voice saying. ‘To think that even 
when one’s youth is gone, when the 
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first green leaves, and the flowers 
and the mellow fruit have all been 
gathered from the tree of life, ‘still 


on the bough is left a leaf of gold.’. 


I should not wonder if the ‘leaf of 
gold ’ were the most perfect of all the 
lovely things that grow on the tree— 
if only one had the eyes to see and 
gather it. But so many people pass 
it blindly over, and think that when 
they have gathered their flowers and 
fruit, life has no more to offer them.” 

And he heard his own answer. 

** But we will not pass over our ‘ leaf 
of gold,’” he had said, proudly. 
“* We will take the green leaves and the 
blossom and the fruit, and enjoy them 
to the full—but we will gather the 
‘leaf of gold’ as well, you and I, when 
the time comes. We will miss nothing.” 

Ah! that was a memory from far 
across the years—a memory of those 
magic days “‘ when all was young, and 
pleasant May was blooming.”’ 

He quickened his steps, and as he 
came up, Molly looked round a little 
shyly. 

‘“T haven’t seen it yet,” she said. 
‘“ All the leaves are green, because, 
you see, it’s June now. But last 
autumn, when the trees were red and 
golden-coloured, I came _ to _ look, 
and there wasn’t one real gold leaf. 
When you picked them up and looked 
at them close they were just ordinary 
leaves—all dead and dry andshrivelled.”’ 

The man shuddered a little. 

‘* Oh, those were not the right kind,” 
he said hastily.“ There is a real ‘ leaf 
of gold’ growing somewhere, and you 
and I have got to find it—for mother.”’ 

Molly’s face brightened. Already 
she was beginning to have great faith 
in the powers of this wonderful wizard 
who had so suddenly appeared from 
nowhere. , 

They had turned into a grassy track, 
leading through a colonnade of trees, 
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so thick and leafy that only here and 
there could a ray of sunshine fight its 
way through the screening branches. 
The child drew closer to her companion. 

““I don’t quite like coming in the 
woods by myself,’’ she informed him. 
“The fairies live in them, you know, 
and there are bad fairies as well as 
good—though not very many, mother 
says.” 

““ Marguerite always believed in 
fairies,” he murmured, half to himself. 

‘* We play lovely games in our gar- 
den sometimes,” said the child, now 
quite at her ease. “Mother is the 
beautiful princess, locked up in a dark 
dungeon—that’s the summer-house, 
with all the windows shut. And I’m 
the brave prince coming to rescue her, 
and Fraulein is always either the ogre 
or the dragon, because she has nothing 
to do then but growl and make fear- 
ful noises—-and she’s rather good at 
that.” 

“OQ, and don’t you think German 
is a dreadful language ? ’’ she ran on, 
struck by a new train of thought. 
‘‘ Fraulein says it’s beautiful, but I go 
and learn all the horridest words I can 
find in the dictionary, like schnarchen— 
that’s anew one! learned to-day—and 
hasslich, and schrecklich, and furchtbar, 
and, O, lots of others! I think it 
sounds much worse to say ‘ furchter- 
lich’ than if you just said ‘ frightful,’ 
in English—specially if you roll the 
‘r’s’ well.” 

The wizard laughed. 

‘But, in spite of that, there have 
been some beautiful things written in 
German,” he said. ‘“‘ Why, the man 
who wrote all about the Margarita in 


that song was a German. His name 
was Goethe.”’ 
**“O—o—oh!” This was an evident 


surprise to Molly, but she was not 
going to have her opinion so easily 
overthrown. 


‘* Well, at any rate, I don’t think it’s 
a pretty language,”’ she said decidedly. 
‘** I have to make up a sentence to say 
to Fraulein every morning before 
breakfast. I made a lovely one this 
morning—all the hideousest words I 
could find. It was 
‘Guten Morgen, lrebes 
Fraulein’ — 1 always 
have to begin with that 
—‘Ich bin ganz 
furchterlich hungrig. Es 
ist ern grasslicher Tag, 
und das Wetter ist ungeh 
euerlich scheusslich 
und unglauberlich 
schrecklich. It was 
lovely weather, really, 
but I only have to say 
it for practice, so it 
doesn’t matter whether 
itis true ornot. Then 
I told her about having 
awful dreams, and 
brought in a lot more 
hideous words. OO, ter- 
r-rible words’ they 
were! Mother did laugh 


when she heard me 
saying it.” 
The wizard = was 


laughing too. 

‘Come and sit down 
little anti-Teuton,” 
he said, throwing him- 
self full-length on the 
grass; and she curled 
herself up beside him, 
and began to make a 
bed for Margarita in 
theemerald-green moss, 
covering her with 
blades of grass and 
giving her a pillow ofwood-anemones. 

The wizard watched her silently, 
while the murmurous hum of the grow- 
ing and living things all round them 
seemed to rise and fall almost im- 
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perceptibly through the quietness of 
the summer afternoon. 

Presently there was a rustling in the 
bushes not far away, and the figure of 
a bent old woman came into sight. 

Molly looked up from her task. 


REMEMBER, YOU ARE IN THE CARE OF A MIGHTY 
WIZARD.” 


*“Oh!” she exclaimed, in a_half- 
frightened whisper. ‘It is old Liz, 
the gipsy. I’m so glad yon’re here ! 
I’m afraid of her. I do hope she 
won’t see us.”’ 7 
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But the old hag had already dis- 
covered the two, and she came hob- 
bling towards them over the grass, 
muttering and mumbling to herself. 

The wizard rose to his feet with an 
exclamation of impatience, and seemed 
to be inclined to tell her to be off. 
Then he checked himself. 

‘“‘ After all, she is hardly likely to 
know me,” he murmured. ‘“ And even 
if she should—well, it would not 
matter.” 

‘“Let me tell your fortune, pretty 
little lady,” said the old woman, and 
as she spoke she cast a keen glance at 
the wizard out of her sloe-black eyes. 
‘1711 tell you a beautiful fortune if the 
kind gentleman here will cross my palm 
with silver.”’ 

With a scornful laugh the wizard 
drew a coin out of his pocket. 

‘‘ Let’s see what she has to say for 
you, Molly,” he said. “ You needn’t 
be frightened. Remember, you are in 
the care of a mighty wizard.” 

This last was whispered into the 
child’s ear, and quite reassured her. 
With a pretty air of confidence she 
placed her little brown hand in the 
old woman’s wrinkled one. As the 
gipsy took it she cast another of those 
keen glances in the wizard’s direction, 
and then, with half-shut eyes, began 
to speak in a quick, jerky whisper. 

‘* Trouble—trouble and _ bitterness. 
High words and hard sayings come to 
me out of the past. Seven long years 
ago, little lady, when you were but 
just able to run alone, cruel things were 
said above your innocent head. Bitter, 


bitter words—easy to say, but hard to ~ 


forget. Pride—strong pride—and high 
tempers. Jealousy—not wholly un- 
founded—a hasty parting—ay, and a 
long one !—seven years ago, I say. 
But the time for better things is draw- 
ing near—a rift in the clouds—a gleam 
of sunshine—gold, pure gold.” 


She dropped the child’s hand, and 
with a short laugh hurried away and 
was lost among the trees. 

The wizard stood for a moment 
staring. after the bowed, hobbling 
figure. Then a small, troubled voice 
at his side made him turn quickly. 

“What a horrid, hateful old wo- 
man!’ Molly was saying, almost in 
tears. “I don’t know what she 
meant, but she frightened me—O, 


terribly! I don’t call that telling your 
fortune.” 
*“ Never mind, little one,’’ said the 


wizard tenderly. ‘* Don’t bother about 
her. Look at your poor Margarita 
lying there in her green bed. Don’t 
you think she must be cold? It is 
getting late, and I think it is time 
you were at home again.” 
Molly picked up her doll and 
smoothed out the crumpled dress. 
‘“‘T’m sure it must be tea-time,”’ 
she said thoughtfully, “for I’m gan: 
furchterlich hungrig.” But I won’t go 
home unless you come, too. Dear 
wizard, you will come, won’t you? ”’ 
With a sudden impulse, he stooped. 
swung her up to his own level, and 
kissed the dark, eager little face. 
“Very well, I’ll come,” he said, as 


he set her on her feet again. ‘“‘ That 
is, if mother will have me.”’ 
“Of course she will!” cried the 


child gladly. ‘Come along quick.”’ 

And hand-in-hand they hurried out 
of the cool shadows of the wood 
and down the lane, the patient Mar- 
garita dangling uncomplainingly, as 
usual, at her little mistress’s side. 

At' the manor gate a dark-haired 
woman was standing, and Molly 
dropped the wizard’s hand and flew 
towards her. 

‘* Mother darling,” she cried. “‘ Don’t 
be angry. Fraulein was asleep, and I 
couldn’t bear to hear her snoring, 
and I went to find the ‘leaf of gold "— 
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for you. And I met the wizard, and 
he said he would help me, and, O! 
mother, he’s the nicest wizard in the 
world ! ”’ 

‘* Dear heart,’ said a low, rich voice 
which touched the wizard strangely, as 
he stood back in the shadow of an over- 
hanging tree. ‘‘ Dear heart, what do 
you mean ? 
Is it a fairy- 
tale? And 
who is. this 
wizard ? I do 
not under- 
stand.”’ 

Then the 
wizard = step- 
ped forward, 
and Molly 
seized him by 
the hand. 

“Here he 
is,’ she cried. 
** He said he 
would come 
home — with 
me if you 
would have 
him, and I 
told him of 
course you 
would.”’ 

The woman 
took a sudden 
step back- 
wards and 
leanedagainst 
the gate. 

* Marguer 
ite,’ said the 
wizard, very 
low, and Molly heard her mother catch 
her breath, “ Marguerite, will you 
have me? Can you forgive the cruel 
things I said to you? I know now 
that I was wrong. In a roundabout 
fashion I learnt it only a few days ago, 
when I reached England after an ab- 


‘** OH, MOTHER,’ SHE CRIED, ‘WE NEVER FOUND THE,‘ LEAF OF GOLD’ 
; AFTER ALL.’” 


THE LEAF OF GOLD 


sence of years—and see, I have come 
to you at once.” 

There was a second’s silence. Then 
Molly’s mother stretched out her hand, 
and drew the wizard and the child 
inside the white gate. 

‘“No, it was I who was wrong,” 
she said, and her voice trembled. 

“Things 
looked black, 
and I was 
too proud— 
and too angry 
to explain. 
But I have 
prayed and 
prayed that 
you might 
come back to 
me again — 
that you 
might have 
found it pos- 
sible to for- 
give and for- 
get—as I[ 
have _ done 
this long time 
past.”’ 

For an‘ in- 
stant Molly 
stood lost in 
amazement, 
as she saw 
her mother 
clasped in the 
wizard’s 
arms, her face 
nadd en 
against his 
shoulder. 

Then the voice of Fraulein, injured 
and questioning, broke upon her ear, 
and, gathering Margarita up in her 
arms more affectionately than usual, 
she ran off towards the house, having 
seen enough to assure her that her new- 
found friend was not likely to disappear. 
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Later in the evening she managed to 
elude Fradulein’s vigilance once more, 
and fled madly downstairs to the 
drawing-room, whence for some little 
time sounds of sweet music had been 
issuing. | 

‘“Oh, mother,”’ she cried, bursting 
into the room, “I forgot to tell you, 
we never found the ‘leaf of gold’ 
after all. Even the wizard couldn’t 
see one anywhere!” | 

Her mother was sitting at the piano, 
and, with a little smile, she lifted the 
child on to her knee. 

‘“* Dear one,” she said, “ you really 
must not call him the wizard any 
longer. It is your own father come 
back again, who has never seen you 
since you were quite a little toddling 
baby.” 

Mollv looked up amazed into the 


wizard’s dark, smiling eyes, and for 
the moment she found nothing to zav. 

‘* He is going to show me where to 
find the ‘leaf of gold,’”’ her mother 
went on softly, “‘ and we mean to gather 
it together—with you to help us, my 
sweetheart.”’ 

** Oh, but if he knows where the ‘ leaf 
of gold’ is, he must be a wizard after 
all,’ said Molly gleefully. ‘‘I’m so 
glad you are going to find it at last, 
mother darling. I'll help you ever 
such a lot. Oh, dear! there’s Fraulein 
calling to me to say good-night. Ich 
komme gleich, licbes Fraulein /” 

She slipped down from her mother’s 
knee, and held up her face to each in 
turn for a kiss. 

“Gute nacht, mother dear. Gute 
Nachi, dear wizard. We'll go and 
find the ‘leaf of gold’ to-morrow! ”’ 


7.) 


sv 3THE SUNSHINE STORE 


BY ANGELA GORDON 


In summer when the skies were blue and bright, 
In summer, when the sun shone every day, 


I saved a share of each day’s de 
Rememb'ring that it is not alway 


delight, 
May. 


I locked my precious hoard with Memory’s key » 
Safe in my heart, where it grew more and more, 

Until I laughed to think how great would be, 
When sunless winter came, my sunshine store. 


And now when all the world is bleak and cold, 
I draw upon my savings day by day, 

I spend my treasured coins of summer’s gold, 
And lo! December changes into May! 
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WHILE. WE SLEEP 


By F. ESSEX SMITH 


Illustrated by A. R. Holroyd 
|) WINTON lay on a sofa before the open 


window. In front of him, across the 

narrow street, was a brick wall, and behind 

it, to right and left, stretched a dingy-grey 
terrace of houses. 

On a writing-pad supported by his raised knees 
De Winton wrote: “ Half our lives we dream away. 
In dreams we learn what life may be; in dreams we 
clasp a hand that, waking, is not ours; in dreams 
meet friends of long ago, so why not friends to come ? ”’ 

De Winton put down his pen and leaned back 
wearily on his couch, but he raised his head the next 
moment as steps sounded on the pavement. Two men 
walked slowly down the street ; the taller man looked 
up at the window as he passed. De Winton watched 
them with an invalid’s eager interest, then he took 
up his pen once more: “ friends to come? In 
dreams we attain the unattainable ; we are kings, 
not ordinary men.’ 

Again he lay back and the ink dried on his pen. 
Four o’clock struck, and footsteps sounded in the 
quiet street once more. The same men passed, and 
again the taller one looked up and met De Winton’s 
eyes; then they disappeared, leaving the convalescent 
to the mercy of the dingy terrace. 

For a month De Winton had watched these men 
everyday, until they seemed part of his dreary illness, 
but a part that, in this deserted backwater of a street, 
would have been still more dreary without them. They 
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had figured in his dreams as well— 
restless invalid’s dreams. 

A few days, and De Winton was 
hobbling up and down the terrace 
when the men passed, and, as always, 
the taller one glanced up at the window. 
De Winton half smiled now as he 
saw the instants’ hesitation in the tall 
man’s step. Moving forward he kept 
his eyes upon him ; he who was a fine, 
broad-shouldered specirnen of man- 
hood, with a fair moustache and sea- 
green eyes. They almost touched in 
passing, and for the first time they 
looked close into each other’s faces. 

Sometime later, De Winton, suff- 
ciently recovered, left the place, but 
for weeks after he reached London, 
when he heard the bells ring the hour 
of four, his thoughts leaped to Cardigan 
Villas; to the grey, desolate terrace, 
and to the man with the half-question- 
ing, half-welcoming smile in the sea- 
green eyes, who had been the one com- 
pensation of his weary stay. 

In fully recovered strength, De 
Winton forgot the man, and the article 
on dreams lay unfinished in his drawer. 
But one night, after a period of forget- 
fulness, he had a vivid dream of the 
man on the terrace, who confronted 
him with the old friendly look. De 
Winton awoke with a start to realise 
that the clocks were striking four. He 
drowsed, and dreamed again of the man 
of Cardigan Villas, who, as they passed 
and repassed in the terrace, bent upon 
him a piercing, all-compelling, though 
withal friendly, look. They exchanged 
no word, but occasionally the stranger 
would glance up at the window where 
he had lain so long, and De Winton felt 
that he was missed. Dreams in which 
the man figured were incessant for 
some weeks after this; then they sud- 
denly ceased. De Winton felt re- 
lieved, for in his heart he was ashamed 
of the impression those days at the 


Villas had left upon him, yet their 
cessation puzzled him, and writing to 
his old landlady, he asked a casual 
question, and learned that the stran- 
gers had left the town; left, as far as 
he could gather, at the time the dream: 
ceased. | 

One day in Fleet Street, De Winton 
met an editor for whom he wrote. 

‘You've been sending us some un- 
common good stuff lately, De Winton,” 
he said. ‘“‘ Are you quite well again ? 
Where were you?” 

‘*Oh, stranded in the most awful 
hole ; never so glad to get away from 
anywhere.” 

‘* You must come down to my place 
for a week-end. Do you no end of 
good. Come next Saturday. I leave 
Paddington by the 3.5. Tl save two 
seats in a smoker near the engine,” 
said Brierly, the editor, genially, 
“but if you find at the last moment 
you are unable to come, wire me.’’ 

De Winton assented, and the editor 
left him. 

On Thursday night, before the pro- 
mised visit, De Winton dreamed again, 
dreamed that the man of Cardigan 
Villas was standing on the steps of his 
club, and there was a curious, expectant 
look in his eyes. De Winton had not 
met his dream-friend in London before, 
and he felt a certain surprise—a sur- 
prise which finally awoke him, for he 
did not pass that point, he remembered. 
He was presently fully awakened by 
the clock in the tower near his cham- 
bers striking four. He felt irritated 
but curious over this new phase of his 
dreams. On the whole the man was 
more natural and interesting on the 
terrace before, the Villas. 

On Friday night he dreamed again, 
and the man still kept his former posi- 
tion’on the steps of De Winton’s club, 
but there was a strained, haggard look in 
his eyes as he watched the passers-by. 
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He stood with his nead slightly bent 
forward, in an expectant attitude, as if 
waiting for some one. De Winton had 
never before dreamed so vividly. Cabs 
rattled noisily past, street boys scram- 
bled here and there, men and women 
passed to and fro, and he knew, from 
some subtle sense in his dream, that it 
was Saturday afternoon, and nearing 
four o’clock. He himself made a step 


forward, then hesitated, for the stranger . 


would surely turn and recognition flash 
into his eyes, so De Winton too began 
to watch. An old man, bent and 
crippled, brushed his sleeve in passing, 
and he noticed carelessly that his faded 
black coat was patched with faded 
grey cloth. At that moment the man 
on the steps turned, and from the in- 
tentness of his expectancy De Winton 
discovered himself wide awake and sit- 
ting up in bed, while the several clocks 
in his neighbourhood were striking four. 

De Winton was restless all through 
Saturday morning and_ unable to 
work. The words he had used to 
Brierly he could not banish from his 
mind, and he felt that in saying he had 
been glad to leave the Villas, he was 
_ disloyal to his friend, for as a friend he 
had come to regard the man of his 
dreams. 

His work was behind, and he debated 
whether to wire Brierly and put off 
his visit to some later date. He was 
reluctant to admit that he wanted to 
follow his dream and be at the steps of 
his club at four o’clock. The dream 
had disturbed his morning and he could 
not settle to work. He rose from his 
chair for the twentieth time. Yes, he 
would wire to Brierly. He wired and 
regained his peace of mind, working 
steadily until three o’clock. By twenty 
minutes to four he was in the street 
outside his club. Sncering at him- 
self, he walked up and down. Did all 
London, he asked himself, contain such 
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another idiot ? A quarter to four! 
He would go back to his work in another 
five minutes and end this nonsense. 

Suddenly he started, and a look of 
consternation came into his eyes. Close 
to him passed an old man, bent and 
crippled, and his faded black coat was 
patched with faded grey cloth. De 
Winton stood with his back against a 
railing, and for ten minutes he never 
stirred. His eyes searched the passers- 
by as eagerly as those other eyes in his 
dream had searched, but the man of 
Cardigan Villas never came. 

Late that night De Winton went 
home and slept a dreamless sleep, but 
the first news he heard on Sunday 
morning was that the three o’clock 
express from Paddington had run off 
the line. Brierly was one amongst the 
killed. 

De Winton had a respite from 
dreams for a while, but after a time 
he became aware that a certain scence 
was being repeated. He heard the 
roar of the sea; gulls wheeled over his 
head with their melancholy cry and 
settled on the shining, desolate sand. 
He came to know every inch of the 
scene of his dreams. The wind-swept 
moor above the cliffs, with its sparse 
brown heather, and the pathway 
through it to the sparkling sea beyond. 
The man from Cardigan Villas was 
always there; night after ntght De 
Winton met him. He stood out clear 
against the sky-line, his splendid head 
thrown back, his shoulders’ braced 
against the wind ; yet never, though he 
strove till the effort awoke him, could 
De Winton call a gleam of recognition 
into the sea-green eyes, not even when 
the sunlight caught them. 

One night a friend dined with him. 
An excellent dinner, an excellent cigar, 
a wari fireside, and De Winton told 
the story of his dreams. 

“You may laugh,” he concluded, 
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with a touch of defiance, for he felt he 
would defend this strange, shadowy 
dream friendship with his life. 

But his friend did not laugh. 

‘A curious thing, very,” he said, 
gravely. ‘‘ What a strong impression 
the fellow must have made upon you. 
You owe him something, at all events.” 

‘*I do,” rejoined De Winton, with 
conviction. ‘“‘ Poor old Brierly !”’ 

De Winton began to dream again, 
and the scene returned to Cardigan 
Villas. The man passed and repassed 
as formerly, with always a_ glance 
upward to the window where he had 
seen De Winton. There was a shadow 
as of anxiety in his eyes. When the 
dreams had repeated themselves for 
several nights, and as his work was 
slack, De Winton determined to run 
down to Cardigan Villas. 

‘“Why not lay the ghost ? ” he said, 
as he took down a Bradshaw. 

A man he knew strolled in. 

“Going to have a little outing ? ” 
he asked. ‘‘ Why not run down with 
me to the Isle of Wight and do some 
sailing ?”’ 

De Winton hesitated. If his dream- 
friend was really at Cardigan Villas, 
what couid be gained? He couldn’t 
force his acquaintance upon anyone, 
although he had many times resolved 
to hunt the man down and reveal his 
dream experiences. Yet nothing would 
be gained, he felt, and a day’s sailing 
would be lost. Still he hesitated, and 
harangued himself, but in the end de- 
cided to lay the ghost. 

He reached the town next day, and 
after lunching he strolled up to Car- 
digan Villas. An unaccountable feel- 
ing assailed him as he walked up the 
well-remembered street, and 1t was with 
half oppression, half excitement, he 
- stood staring up at the window where 
he had lain so long, staring in the same 
way his dream acquaintance always 
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did. He rang the bell, and was warmly 
welcomed by his former landlady. Yet 
as she talked and he listened he cast 
an alert glance every now and again at 
the terrace opposite. 

It was drawing near to four o’clock, 
and at last he put the question, know- 
ing as he did so what the answer would 


“Oh, yes; the gentleman had been 
here. He came past while I was at the 
window ; then I saw him again at the 
station when he was going away.” 

With contracted brows, De Winton 
walked back meditatively along the 
terrace. That night he dreamed again, 
and the scene was at the sea once 
more. It was a cloudless summer day 
and De Winton walked on the moor, 
when he suddenly met the man of 
shadows. He was some little distance 
away, but faced De Winton fully. His 
cap was off, and the wind blew through 
his yellow hair, while the sunlight was 
caught and held by his sea-green eyes. 

Three days later when De Winton 
returned to town he was told that his 
friend’s yacht had met a squall and 
been capsized. His friend, Trevor 
and two others had barely escaped with 
their lives. 

‘* Lucky they were strong swimmers,”’ 
said his informant. ‘‘ By the way, De 
Winton, I thought you were going with 
the party. Can you swim?” 

‘“I was to have gone,” said De 
Winton, thoughtfully, “and I cannot 
swim.’ 

Time passed, and De Winton 
dreamed no more. His nights were his 
own, but he regretted the dreams, and 
many times he kept himself awake, 
hoping, by thinking of him, to bring 
back the man of Cardigan Villas; but 
his efforts were unavailing. 

In the autumn following his vivid 
experiences, De Winton spent some 
time at a Cornish fishing village. He 
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formed a strong friendship with the 
vicar of the parish, and the two spent 
many sociable hours smoking and talk- 
ing of many things. One night their 
conversation turned upon dreams, and 
the vicar, who was something of a 
mystic, told some of his own expe- 
riences. 

Then De Winton, who had _ been 
greatly wrought up all the evening, re- 
lated his story with all the thrill of 
something new and very moving. He 
had that morning, in a walk along the 
coast, recognised the sea-scene of 
his former dreams. Although he had 
not visited Cornwall before, he re- 
cognised at once every inch of that par- 
ticular part of the coast and the moor. 
His voice was tense with suppressed 
feeling ; he hoped now to learn who the 
man was, and even to meet and know 
him in the light of day, here in the 
scene of his dreams. 

The vicar listened without comment 
until De Winton said :— 

“The place is near Poltho. I had 
not been there before to-day ; you may 
imagine what a start it gave me when 
I realised what scene lay around me. 
I expected to meet him, my dream- 
friend, with his cap off and his face to 
the wind. A broad-shouldered, yellow- 
haired man, with eyes like the sea in 
storm.” 

At the last sentence, the vicar raised 
his head. De Winton tapped out his 
pipe and sat gazing into the fire. 

‘“* Strange eyes,” he ruminated; “I 
have never seen any like them.” 

“* When did you last dream of him ? ”’ 
the vicar asked. 

De Winton gave the date and the 
vicar sat thinking deeply. At last he 
rose and crossed the room to the desk 
where he wrote his sermons. Opening 
a drawer he took out a photograph, 
which he handed to his guest. 
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De Winton looked at it, then he 
sprang up, his eyes aglow with a great 
pleasure. 

“This is the man! This is the very 
man !”’ he exclaimed. “ And you know 
him? I shall be able to meet him at 
last.” 

‘*T did know him,”’ said the vicar in 
a dull voice. ‘‘ He is dead,” he ended 
sadly. 

De Winton sat down again, and for 
a short time there was no sound in the 
room. Then he asked :— 

‘* When did he die ? ”’ 

‘Shortly after you last dreamed of 
him.” ; 

‘* Where did he die ? ”’ 

‘In this house ’—and again silence 
fell between them. : 

Into De Winton’s mind, as he gazed 
at the fire, flashed the memory of those 
sea-green, changeful eyes. : 

‘““Can you account for this strange 
thing ? ” De Winton asked in an awed 
voice. ; 

The old vicar shook his head, but 
remained silent; and De Winton 
looked down at the photograph, where 
the eyes, half-friendly, yet with that 
unquenchable touch of arrogance, met 
his. He looked long and earnestly at 
the friend that might have been, yet 
feeling he had been much more than 
friend to him. 


The vicar leaned forward and 
placed a hand on De _ Winton’s 
knee. 


“You have done me much good, — 
Mr. De Winton,” he said. “Shortly 
before he died he told me that his life 
had benefited none. You have proved 
to me that he, or his influence, twice 
saved a worthy life.”’ 

““ You—you loved him ? ”’ stammer- 
ingly asked De Winton. 

‘““He was my son,” said the vicar 
softly. 
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By BERTA RUCK 


HIS LETTER. 
3 DuLBury, May 15th. 
My DEAR MADGE, 

Here are the snap-shots I promised 
you ; I developed them the day you left. 
I hope you got back all right. I 
enjoyed my Easter holiday very 
much, thanks to your coming down 
and keeping us lively all the time. 
The only part I didn’t like was being 
chaffed about Mollie’s engagement. 
Of course I laughed and tried to take 
no notice, but I did mind. Especially 
mother’s saying that she thought I was 
so devoted to Mollie, and wondered I 
took it so calmly. So I was, and so I 
am now, and I’d give anything to see 
that curate fellow out of the way. 

The other day I was reading one of 
her letters through, and I must say I 
blame her a little. Anyone would say 
if they read them that she not only 
encouraged me, but led me distinctly 
to understand that she cared about me. 
I am sure all her people thought so too, 
for I was the first to be told of her 
engagement. = }» fal ut 

Although I care so awfully for her, 
I think she has treated me rather 


badly. Sid always said she was a 
flirt, but I didn’t think so. However, 
it’s all over now—‘‘ Once bit, twice 
shy,” is my motto, and I shall never 
give myself the chance of loving another 
girl. I don’t know why I am telling 
you all this, but I know you were an 
admirer of Mollie’s too, and then you’re 
so jolly sympathetic, and always seem 
to understand a fellow. 

Sid told me that last year, before I 
went down to Cowry Bay, he and 
Mollie used to have long talks on the 
beach about the war, but she always 
led the conversation round to me, and 
seemed very keen on my going down 
there. I shall almost hate to meet her if 
we go down there this summer. You’re 
coming though, aren’t you? Uncle 
Fred said something about taking the 
cottage next ours. 

I’d better shut up now; the one thing 
I ask you, Madgie, is please, please 
don’t say anything about this to any- 
body. Sid is the only one who knows. 

Good-bye till the summer hols. 

Believe me, 
Your affectionate cousin, 
BILL TREVOR. 
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HER LETTER. 
CHELSEA, May 2oth. 
My DEAR BILLY, 

Thank you ever so much for the 
photos, which look so nice in my book. 
The one of you with the puppies isn’t 
half good enough though. 

Of course Ill never say a word about 
what you told me regarding Mollie. I 
am so sorry about it, and I was awfully 
surprised, too, at her engagement. I 
never met her fiancé, but Maude told 
me he was exactly hike a “‘ Pink Soap 
Baby.” 

Well, there’s no accounting for 
tastes, but personally I can’t under- 
stand anyone preferring a creature 
like that to a manly man. 

And we all thought, last year, that 
she was so wrapped up in you. Do 
you remember how excited she was 
the day you made eighty-three not 
out, against the Shellcover Visitors ? 
What a lovely time it was! 

Yes, I think we are all coming down 
this year in June, but of course it will 
all be different. 

Oh, by the way, what do you think, 
the other day at the Fitz-Maurices’ 
party, I met a Mr. Harry Grantham, 
who was at school with you and Sid. 
He was so interesting, and has asked 
Maude and me to take tea at his rooms 
next Saturday. 

I remain, 
Your affectionate and 
sympathetic cousin, 
MADGE. 

P.S.—I am glad you think so. I 

mean sympathetic ! 


HIS LETTER. 
DuLBury, May 27th. 
My DEAR MADGE, 

Thanks awfully for your letter. I 
am jolly glad it is settled about Cowry 
Bay in June. I thought I shouldn’t 
care a brass farthing about the holidays 
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this year, but it will be different, now 
that you know and understand about 
it. You are about as nice a little 
cousin as any fellow could have, and 
better than a sister. They are beyond 
my ken personally, but men I know, 
who have them, say they’re always 
giving a fellow away before other girls, 
but I could trust you with anything. 

But, I say, Madgie, there’s something 
else I want to speak to you about—and 
that’s Harry Grantham; he was at 
school with us, but neither of us was at 
all chummy with him, and nobody 
thought he was very great shakes. In 
fact he is not a fellow I should care for 
you to know well. So no teas at his 
rooms, Madgie, please, you must 
promise me this. If you’d got a 
brother, he’d put his foot down at once 
about it. Uncle Fred is so busy 
mugging away at his old books he 
doesn’t half know how to look after 
you girls. Grantham is just the sort 
of fellow who, if you gave him an inch 
of encouragement, would get * forrad ”’ 
and become a nuisance. You take it 
from me. 

I remain, 
Your affectionate cousin, 
BILL. 


HER LETTER. 
CHELSEA, May 27th. 
DEAR BILL, 

I think it is perfectly horrid of you 
to write to me like that. You might 
know your little cousin better than to 
think she would allow anybody to 
‘become a nuisance,’ if she didn’t 
want them to. And I don’t see what 
right. you have to interfere in my 
arrangements, and I’m very glad I 
haven't got a brother if they are so 
stuffy and disagreeable, and as far_as 
going to tea at peoples’ rooms are 
concerned, why, Mollie used to before 
she was engaged; she often told, me 
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what fun she had at Cambridge, so 
surely if she did . . . and I shall write 
and accept Mr. Grantham’s invitation 
to-morrow. 
Your affectionate cousin, 
MADGE. 


HIS LETTER. 
DuLBury, May 27th. 
My DEAR MADGE, 

I’m awfully sorry I’ve made you so 
angry, but look here, little girl, I 
know more about men than you do, 
and really I only meant it for the best 
when I advised you to give young 
Grantham plenty of room. As for 
going to tea with fellows and that, I 
shouldn’t have thought that Mollie’s 
was an example you’d want to follow 
after what has happened. I don’t 
want to be nasty about her, but I'd 
thought you were rather a different 
sort of girl. 

As it happens, I’ve got to come up to 
town on Saturday morning to see about 
some new tools; couldn’t you give up 
an afternoon to me, instead of to 
Grantham ?  Let’s go and doa matinée 
together. St. James’ or anything you 
like, as per old times. Do, Madgie, 
just to show me that you’ve forgiven 
me for the bit of straight advice in 
my last letter. 

I hope this will just catch you in 
time. 

With love from, 
Your affectionate cousin, 
BILL. 


HER LETTER. 

CHELSEA, May 28th. 

Dar BILry, : 
Father will be pleased to see you 


to lunch here on Saturday, at 1 
o'clock. 
Your affectionate cousin, 
MADGE. 
P.S.—Mind you are punctual. The 
St. James’ Matinée starts at 2. 


HIS LETTER. 
DuLBURY, Saturday Evening. 
My DEAR MADGE, 

Have just got back. What a 
ripping day it has been! I am writing 
to-night because there’s something I 
must tell you, and I don’t know 
how to start. The fact is—I’ve come 
to the conclusion that there is only one 
girl in the world that I want to go 
about with always, and not to beat 
about the bush, that’s you, dear. 
You must think me an awful ass, 
especially after what I told you some 
time ago, but I can’t help it, and it 
seems to me now, as if it could only 
have been you all along, after all. 

Is it awfully conceited of me to 
think that you do care a little for me 
in return ? I must know at once, and 
you're going to Cowry Bay to-morrow ; 
say I may take my leave a month 
‘earlier, and I shall know it’s all right. 

Yours ever, 
BILL. 


HER LETTER. 
Cowry Bay, ist June. 
We arrived here this afternoon, and 
found your people had come by the 
train before. They expect you shortly 
I believe. 
MADGE. 
P.S.—Of course, of course! Oh, and 
I had hoped you would never know ! 
When are you coming ? 
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By ROBERT BARR 


I have often pointed out 
Dr. Johnson the similarity between the 
and I. late Dr. Samuel Johnson 

and myself. He was 
editor of THE IDLER, and so am I. 
He wrote all of his IDLER, and I 
write only part of mine, but this does 
not show that he was a more industrious 
man than myself: it merely proves that 
THE IDLER of the eighteenth century 
was very much smaller than THE 
IDLER of the twentieth. Dr. Johnson 
liked to walk down Fleet Street, and I 
liked to walk down the Strand. Al- 
though one of these streets runs into 
the other, and is by way of being 
a continuation of it, the good doctor 
would find less change in Fleet Street if 
he walked along it to-day than I find 
in the Strand during the last three or 
four years. The old Strand is gone 
almost completely, and in this whole- 
sale destruction the section I most 
regret is that quaint little thoroughfare 
just the width of a pair of cart-wheels 
or,as one might say, the width of the 
length of an axle, Holywell Street, 
with its widening in the centre, where 
two cursing cabmen might pass if 
they drove gingerly, but even then 
their hubs almost invariably clicked, 
for the cabbies generally paid more 
attention to lurid rhetoric and estima- 
tions of one another’s characters than 
to their coachmanship. This delight- 
ful little literary canyon, lined on 
cither hand with old books, can never 
again be repeated, should the London 
County Council live for a thousand 
years. I should like to print Dr. 
Johnson’s opinion of the London 


County Council, although, without any 
reflections on his present place of 
abode, I fear his language would be 
too sulphurous for the chaste and 
modest pages of this present IDLER. 
Of course, it is not Holywell Streets, 
with their little tunnels comminicating 
through to the Strand, that the London 
County Council is ambitious to build. 
They are giving us instead Anglicised 
Boulevards des Italiens, and the present 
ruins—I am not alluding to the raising 
of the rates—would make it appear that 
the London County Council, taking 
a lesson from the Hooligans of 
Vladivostock and Sebastopol, had 
seized the big cannon of Woolwich, 
and had bombarded the centre of 
London. 


Nearly everybody black- 


County guards the London County 
Council Council, and it may be 
Cursing. thought that I am about 


to follow the example set 
to me, so I hasten to state that I am 
not. I am merely going to quote to 
the detractors of that virtuous body 
the old adage, ‘‘ Children and _ fools 
should never see anything _half- 
finished.’” Central London at pre- 
sent is half-finished, but when it 
is completed London will be the 
chief pleasure city of the world, 
although there will still be some 
solid business done down around the 
Bank. In summer there are excellent 
bands playing in nearly every park, 
and the poorest may listen to a fine 
military concert for nothing, while 
the proudest and haughtiest may have 
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a chair on payment of a penny. Lon- 
don is being transformed before our 
eyes into a Paris or a Vienna, and 
ilready we are beginning to feel the 
effects of this transformation upon 
monied travellers, for they are stopping 
here longer and longer, and do not 
now regard the metropolis merely as 
the Clapham Junction of Europe. 
Of course, 1t takes money to pay for 
the eggs that make the omelette, but 
after the breaking of eggs is finished, 
think what an omelette we _ shall 
possess! There is no more lucrative 
investment than to construct a town 
which attracts the outsiders. The cost 
is temporary, but the return is eternal. 
As the County Council, like a Corpora- 
tion, has neither a body to be kicked, 
nor a soul to be condemned, it probably 
does not look for gratitude so long as 
it can get votes. Of course, a blind and 
perverse generation never appreciates 
the good being done while it is in the 
process of accomplishment, and this 
brings me again to the adage about 
children and fools. 


There was a man once 
who resolved to become 
his own County Council, 
and to build a _ whole 
city. They called him crazy, of course, 
and the papers contained many nasty 
paragraphs and bitter leading articles, 
showing what an ass he was. Wasn’t 
it the poet Campbell who wrote the 
words :— 


By the 
lser River. 


‘‘On Linden when the sun was low, 
All bloodless lay the untrodden snow, 
And dark and deadly was the flow 
Of Iser rolling rapidly.”’ 


I quote the lines from memory, and 
they may not be letter-perfect. The 
poem of Hohenlinden was very popular 
at one time, although it may have 
escaped the notice of the present 


generation. [ remember it chiefly 
because someone called upon Campbell 
(if he was the poet who wrote it), and, 
the landing being imperfectly lighted, 
the visitor tumbled head-first down 
the stair on taking his departure. 
The poet, with his candle in his hand, 
rushed out, shouting : 

‘“What’s wrong, what’s wrong ? ”’ 
and the battered humourist at the 
bottom replied : 

“°Tis I, sir, rolling rapidly.” 

The city I speak of was built on 
the banks of the Iser, and its name 
is Munich, derived from the monks 
who once had their home there. Many 
people regard Munich as an ancient 
town, but in reality it is much more 
modern than Manchester, and brews 
a mighty sight better beer than that 
fluid which decimated the population 
of Manchester three or four years ago, 
all of which arises through Manchester 
being governed by sane people, whereas 
Munich has always had the inestimable 
boon of being ruled over by a madman, 
and therefore enjoys many privileges 
which are unknown to English cities. 


Munich owes much to the 
Louises. The town, such 
as it was, got itself burnt 
down in 1327, and the Emperor Louis 
the Bavarian, rebuilt it, and as he 
constructed it, so it remained till 1825, 
when King Louis the First came to the 
Bavarian throne—the man who deter- 
mined to be his own County Council. 
In England we have wise and sanc laws 
inaugurated to prevent the adultera- 
tion of what we eat and drink, and 
yet I am told that unless you raise 
chickens yourself, the very eggs you 
buy are liable to be bogus. There 
are people who do. say that you can 
scarcely buy an unadulterated article 
of food or drink from Land’s End to 
John o” Groats. Now Louis, being 


Munich. 
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mildly mad, could not be expected to 
promulgate sane laws. Like Hamlet, 
he was unable to give a wholesome 
answer, because his mind was diseased. 
In the matter of beer, to which I have 
referred, and which, in spite of our 
laws and inspectors and courts, is 
villainously concocted in many brew- 
eries, the Bavarian King met with no 
dificulty. When the question of 
adulteration was brought before him he 
replied in effect: 

“Oh, that’s a very simple matter. 
When you find a man brewing bad 
beer, just nail his ear to his brewery 
door for twelve hours or thereabouts, 
and this will serve the double purpose 
of teaching him the inconvenience of 
adulteration, and warning the passers- 
by not to purchase beer at his malt 
factory,’ and ever since that time 
Munich beer has been as pure as the 
thoughts of a Member of Parliament. 

Louis had no such rich and taxable 
a community to deal with as is pos- 
sessed by the London County Council, 
but on the other hand he did not need 
to come up for election every now 
and then. In 1825 Munich was a 
miserable little narrow-streeted village 
of no account, and quite unknown 
to the rest of Europe. I don’t think 
Louis tore down buildings so recklessly 
as the London County Council does : 
he struck for the open fields. This 
saved any trouble about compensation. 

‘““Who is the best layer-out of a 
city in all the world?” asked the 
King of his advisers, and they gave 
him the name of the architect who 
was rebuilding Vienna. So the King 
took a post-card and wrote to the 
Vienna man :— 

‘“T want you. Come to Munich,” 
but the architect, being a German, 
asked: ‘‘ What’s the salary?” and 
when the King replied, the archi- 
tect refused to move, because he 
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was making big money where he 
was. 

** Then,” said the King, “‘ in addition 
Pll give you a title,” and here Mrs. 
Architect stepped in, and said she 
would rather be a countess in Munich 
than a no-accountess in Vienna. So 
they packed their household belongings 
in a cart, and struck the great western 
trail to Munich. 

Wherever a salary was insufficient, 
Louis pieced it out with a title, which 
was cheap, and thus he collected 
around himself Klenze, Ohlmuller, 
Gartner, and Zibland, all architects, 
and Schwanthaler, the sculptor, to em- 
bellish his buildings with statuary, and 
Cornelius, Kaulbach, Schnorr and Rott- 
man, the painters, to decorate them. 


Having now got the men 
The Flattery he wanted, he laid out 
of Imitation. wide streets, and _pro- 

ceeded to build the new 
town that was to be in effect an out- 
door museum of architecture. The 
K6nigsbau was built during the second 
year of his reign in imitation of the 
Pitti Palace in Florence, and in the 
same year was begun the Old Pina- 
kothek, a copy of the Vatican, as 
later was the Hall of the Generals a 
copy of the Loggia dei Lanza in 
Florence. 

And there was a method in his 
madness. He said: 

“We'll have a _ University here, 
which will bring us a lot of young 
fellows who are cheerful company,” 
and so he erected a great college 
building. He remembered that a name- 
sake, Louis the Rich, had founded a 
University in 1472 in Ingolstadt, and 
that this college had been transferred 
to Landshut a quarter of a century 
before he came to the throne. So he 
crooked his fingers at the professors, 
and ordered them all to come to 
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Munich, which they did, and speedily 
the University had a thousand students. 
At the University they taught the 
making of beer and other useful accom- 
plishments hitherto ignored by Oxford 
and Cambridge. 

‘‘ Now,” said the mad King, rubbing 
his hands, ‘“‘we must lure the art 
students in this direction. They are a 
whole-souled, reckless class who spend 
their money freely and encourage the 
beer industry, so let’s put up a school 
of painting and a great art gallery.” 

Thus the Pinakothek was begun 
before he had been a year on the throne, 
and when it was finished he put into 
it all the old paintings he could scrape 
together, and indeed there were many 
notable collections scattered about here 
and there. Many of the nobility had 
valuable paintings stowed away in 
their old castles where nobody could 
see them, so the King interviewed 
Count Smith and Baron Jones, with 
the result that these treasures filtered 
from the strongholds into the Pina- 
kothek. Sometimes a nobleman de- 
murred, and wanted cash down, but 
Louis needed all the gold he could 
spare for stone and mortar. He had a 
very persuasive way with him when 
he wished to transfer a notable picture. 
He scattered titles right and left, 
raised a reluctant noble a step higher 
in the ladder of rank, and if that did 
not work to his satisfaction he rang 
the bell for his stout jailer, who came 
jingling into the audience room with 
the great keys of loathsome dungeons 
decorating his waist. Then the King 
bent his brows, and regarded the 
owner of the picture sternly. 

“Would you like a little time to 
think over the matter?” said his 
Majesty. 


‘No, Sire,” the nobleman would 
answer with a sigh, “I’ll send the 
painting on to-morrow by Carter, Pat- 
erson.”’ 


See iene ene od 


He built the picture gal- 
leries, the great Odeon 
concert hall, the Uni- 
versity and the art schools first, then 
worked his way through palaces to 
the great library which holds a million 
volumes, and is thus one of the most ex- 
tensive in Europe, filling it with books 
in much the same manner as he had 
filled the Pinakothek with paintings, 
and about the last thing he did was to 
build the churches, doing one in 
Byzantine style in somewhat the same 
fashion as our brand-new Westminster 
Cathedral, and with others he held to 
the Gothic. And all the time the in- 
habitants of Munich growled, and 
said : 3 

‘* We are drifting into blue ruin.” 

But students and painters and poets 
and decorators, and sculptors and brass- 
founders, and professors and all sorts 
of people flocked toward Munich, filling 
the boarding houses and drinking the 
beer. 

Munich was already paying its way, 
but the inhabitants did not seem to 
realise that; in fact, they never 
realised it, and after reigning twenty- 
three years, King Louis, disgusted 
with the grumbling, abdicated, present- 
ing Bavaria with a nice new city in 
which the inhabitants had quadrupled, 
where living was cheaper than in any 
other capital of Europe, with art 
treasures unequalled by any town in 
in the land. Louis lived until 1868, 
and saw Munich become the fourth 
largest city in Germany. 


The Result. 
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STEREOSCOPIC 
PHOTOGRAPHY 


The Most Delightful and Fascinating of 


Hobbies. Easy and Inexpensive. 


The Stereo-Brownle, Anew daylight loading Camera, giving perfect Stereoscopic ictures. Nothing difficult. 
Nothing to go wrong. 


Price 50s. 


ASTONISHING EFFECTS. 


SHOWS OBJECTS IN SOLID RELIEF, JUST AS OUR 
EYES SEE THEM. 


If you have never seen the Stereoscopic 
effect, a revelation awaits you. 
Write for “Stereo-Brownie” leaflet, of all Dealers and 


KODAK, Ltd., 
57-61, Clerkenwell Road, London, E.C. 


Branches— 96, Bold Street, LIVERPOOL; 72-74, Buchanan Street, GLASGOW ; 
59, Brompton Road, S.W.; 60, Cheapside, E.C.; 115, Oxford Street, W.; 
171-173, Regent Street, W.; and 40, Strand, London, W.C, 


JANUARY “IDLER” ACROSTICS 


PRIZE of 25s. will bedivided between 
the most successful competitors every 
month (in proportion as ‘ Chicot ”’ 
Shall décide), and an extra prize of 15s. 

will be given to the most ‘successful 
competitor at the end of each half-year. 

1. One mark will be scored for each light 
correctly solved. ~ 

2. No competitor may gain two monthly or 
two half-yearly prizes consecutively. 

3. If five (or less) competitors gain an equal 
number of marks, the prize will be divided. If 
more than five are equal, special acrostics will 
be set. 

4. [Every competitor must adopt a _ pseu- 
donym, which must always be accompanied 
by real name and address. 

5. Only one alternative may be sent in for 
each light. ‘‘Chicot’s” decision must in all 
cases be considered final. 

6. All answers must be addressed to ‘‘ Chicot,”’ 
Tne IpLer Offices, 33, Henrietta Street, Strand, 
London, W.C., and must reach the office on or 
before the morning of January 10. No marks 
an be given for late answers. 


ACROSTIC I. 


When standing ’neath a bunch of this 
You take your chance and steal—a kiss! 


1. A kind of swallow which in heraldry 
Is footless, and a mark of cadency. 


2. A complicated plot ; 
Perplexing. is it not? 


3. Won’t held water—that is true ; 
Useful, though, to put things through. 


\.B.—The above is a Triple Acrostic, the 
central uprights being formed by the central 
letters of the lights, except in light 2. 


| ACROSTIC IT, 


In cottage and baronial hall 
It redly gleams upon the wall, 


1. Freedom is sweet and sweet is liberty, 


But cells more sweet than either here 


you see. 


2z. No wonder this is tedious. The roses’ 
time is done, 
Yet, disjoined, we bid one bloom beneath 


the pallid winter sun. 


3. Stationary? Certainly. But Stationery? 
No, 
Not quite, though full of paper and of 
figures row on row. 


4. “Worth makes the man, and want of it 
the fellow ; 
The rest is all but ******* or prunello.” 


5. This town in little Balkan state doth hold 
A kind of pulpit used in days of old. : 


ACROSTIC III. 


As each New Year comes in we resolve this 
to do, 

But, alas! seldom keep to it all the year 
through. 


1. A wandering poet who of love doth sing ; 
You call him dour? Nay, please say no 
such thing, 


2. A fairy or a hedgehog! We 
An “enfant terrible ” also see. 


3. In caves the ancient Britons dwelt, I've 
heard, 
So ’tis correct, no doubt, to call them 
“Third.” 


4. One-tusked and ‘‘verv like a whale,” 
But nearly half seems here to fail. 


5. Pertains to the beginning and 
First in order ought to stand. 


6. To “Sixth ”—vyou hear it, doubtless, with 
surprise— 
Is simply to take “carriage exercise.” 


7. A spider of this order oft one sees ; 
Jumbled, a couple vou behold with ease. 
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enfeebling the circulation : interfering, indeed, with the free, natural action of 
all the internal organs. A consistent course of the Antipon will remedy all 
these evils with surprising rapidity, and make a robust energetic person out of a 
man or woman always in a state of ill-health. Antipon not only eliminates the 
dangerous internal deposits of fatty matter, but it destroys the fatal tendency 
to make fat of everything eaten. Yet Antipon exacts no drastic dietary restric- 
tions. The subject may eat heartily of wholesome food, and yet in a few weeks’ 
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i A SERIOUS MENACE TO THE STOUT 1 
+ AVERTED BY ANTIPON ts 
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-* Breathless and perspiring, almost in a state of collapse, with a thumping i 
sf heart and a throbbing head. the over-stout person hurrving to catch a train or 2 
a a tram makes himself feel ill and oppressed for the rest of the dav. Palpitation js 
af: of the heart brings on a feeling of sickness, of faintness, and the day’s work if 
-t becomes a trial and a burden instead of a sober pleasure. These are unmistake- :- 
a able svmptoms of fattv degeneration of the heart. a condition in which a little :- 
“I more phvsical strain than usual may result, as it too often does, in syncope. te 
H How often do we read of sch cases in the papers! But we do not wish to alarm ie 
=F} our stout readers. We wish simply to point out how easy it is to avert the te 
at threatening peril. Antipon, one of the most remarkable discoveries of the present 13 
my age, will do this pleasantly and harmlessly by ridding the system of all super- : 
=H fluous and diseased fatty deposits—the dangerous masses of accumulated fat ia- 
~ that affect the muscles of the heart, weakening its action and consequently i 
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oe time come out a new being, slim and elegant of figure, with the hue of health = 
af upon the cheeks, with firm and shapely limbs and muscles, glorying in renewed ° 
HH health, strength and vitality. Antipon, being a tonic as well as a fat-absorbent, 3~ 
i ‘helps to perfect the digestive process. It promotes a healthy, natural appetite, ie 
rs and assures that the extra food taken is thoroughly digested. That is the He 
1} secret of the gigantic success of Antipon.™ Within a day and a night of the first te 
my dose the’scales will’prove' there is already a reduction of weight, varying between y 
+ 8 oz. and 31lb. Then a daily decrease goes steadily on until normal weight is +3 
-$ restored with graceful natural proportions, and a renewal of vitality and strength. 1s 
a The cure is complete and lasting. oy 1 
4 H 
=e Antipon can be taken bv old and young any hour of the day without the least He 
—35 inconvenience, and it is always sure in its invaluable results. - 
ef s. 


Antipon is sold in bottles, price 2s. 6d. and 4s. 6d., by Chemists, Stores, etc. ; 
or, should any difficulty arise, may be had (on sending amount) post free, pri- 
vately packed, direct from the sole manufacturers—The Antipon Company, 
13, Buckingham Street, Strand, London, W.C. 
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8. Related to a perch, but not so long ; 
You've shot one? Then there’s game for 
lunch to-dav ; 
Low beat of drum, vibrating like a gong ; 
Hark to the pigeons cooing. What dis- 


play ! 
SOLUTIONS OF DECEMBER ACROSTICS. 
l. 
xX XYST T 
M MIRROR R 
A A-SCRIBE E 
S SINGLE I 
Note.—(4) Becomes “ingle,” a familiar 
friend. 
I. 
G GULF I 
E EAGER I 
R- RESE(ARCH) E 
M MEDIAN N 
A AUTHENTIC Cc 
N NYMPH H 


NoTes.—(1) In Oxford and Cambridge exa- — 


minations, the place of those next to the pass. 
(2) Contains ‘‘age’’ (5) Contains ‘‘ hen.” (4) 
The laws of the Medes, etc. 


IIT. 
Y YULE-LOG G 
U ULSTER R 


L LEPTORRHINE I 
E ELUCIDATE E 
T TABARET T 
T INTOXK(CANT) 1 
D DAMASKIN N 
E EVERLASTING (G 


Notes.—(z2) Irish county, and overcoat. (3) 
Having a small nose. (4) ‘‘ eluc.’’ re-arranged 
becomes ‘‘clue.’”” (7) A Damascus blade. 
‘' Water restrained,’’ dam, and as ‘‘ with rela- 
tions,” kin. (3) A satin-striped silk, used in 


upholstery. 


Full marks (18) have been scored by Altcar, 
Cuthbert, Davus, Decanus, Doune, Kwytrite, 
ILeoma, Martar, Mersey, Ouard, Pecker, Roma, 
Strat, Teelew, Yam. Zedam, Zenas. 17 marks 
by Aaron, Bob, Dumnorix, Green Ginger, Inver 


Bly, Jonben, Ko, Ruskin, Tintinnabulum, 
Tomwin, Trim, Tulloch, Yarrum, Zenda, 
Zimmy. 16 marks by Athos, Caerleon, Carlo, 


Colonia, Henri, Peleus, Tinker, Yoko, Zephyr. 
15 marks by G. V. E. F., Mousmee, Xit. (17 
correct. 27 incorrect. Total 44.) 


N.B.—No alternatives are accepted for 
IIT. §, nor for III. 3, the answer to which must, 
on account of the wording of the light, be an 
adjective. : 


-A strong cloth. 


The 17 competitors who have scored full 
marks (with the exception of Doune, Leoma: 
Martar, Ouard, Strat and Teelew) are requested 
to send in solutions of the Special Triple Acrostic 
given below, heading their solutions ‘* December 
Special Acrostic.” 


SOLUTION OF SPECIAL ACROSTIC. 


C CARCASS S 
O OFFICE E 
M MELT(ON) ~ 
M MAS(COT) S 


OQ (F)ORGE(T) E 
N NOISELESS § 


NoTES.—(Proem.) common sense(s). (1) Car, 
¢ (spring), ass. A bombshell.- (2) Off ice. (3) 


Melton Mowbray. in Leices- 
(5) Orge, a rare form of orgy. (6) 
Gray's 


tershire. 
‘‘ The noiseless tenor of their way.” 
Elegy. 


OctToBER ‘ Tigs.’’—Correct solutions of the 
above were received from Altcar, Bob, Cuthbert, 
eae Decanus,. Jonben, Mersey, Tulloch, 

it, Yoko, Zenas. An incorrect solution from 
Roma. Of the successful competitors, Bob, 
Jonben, Tulloch, Xit and Yoko are disqualified 
through having lost marks in the December 
Acrostics. As the remaining six competitors 
have already had two Specials, ‘‘ Chicot "’ has 
decided, with the consent of the Editor of 
Tue Iver, to add ss. to the October prize, 
thus making it up to 30s., so that Altcar, Cuth- 
bart, Davus, Decanus, Mersey, and Zenas, will 
receive 5s. each. 


OcTOBER PRIZE WINNERS. 


Mr. A. H. Munro, Altcar Ranges, Hightown, 
Liverpool. 

Mr. H.C. Scott, Twyford School, Winchester, 

Mr. R. Shindler, 79, Westwick Gardens, West 
Kensington, W. 

Mr. F. Dean, 11, Sutherland Place, S.W. 


Mrs. J. H. Heeley, Elm Lodge, Formby, 
Liverpool. 
Mr. F. S. Pilleau, Torridon, Reigate, Surrey. 


— —— 


NOVEMBER ‘“ Trgs.’’—-Correct solutions of 
the Special were received from Carlo, Colonta. 
Doune. Inver Bly, Ko, Leoma, Martar, Ouard, 
Ruskin, Strat, Teelew, Tinker. Yarrum. Also 
correct solutions from Candum and _ Pecker 
(not eligible), and incorrect solutions from B., 
Caerleon, and Zenda. Of the successful com- 
petitors Carlo, Colonia, Inver Bly, Ko, Ruskin, 
Tinker, and Yarrum, are disqualified through 
having lost marks in the December Acrostics. 
The remaining six are requested to send in 
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of Watermead, was notoriously 
the best driver of a motor 
in London. The police ad- 
mitted that, even when giving testi- 
mony against him. Watermead 
Manor is not much more than sixty 
miles from London, but when the 
young man did the distance from 
his park gates to the Marble Arch in 
fifty-six minutes on his new Brusier- 
Grolier, a machine of the same make 
which, to the eternal glory of France, 
had won the Gordon-Bennett Cup 
that year, the bench of magistrates 
universally agreed that his lordship 
had not only gone too far, but too 
fast. 
The excuse which he gave the bench 
on this occasion came near to aug- 


pose TRUMBLE, seventh Earl 


THE STORY OF A CHAUFFEUR. 


ERRANT. 


menting his fme. He said that he had 
been a week at Watermead, and sud- 
denly there occurred to him the 
thought of the dreamy beauty of the 
Marble Arch. England, he said, was 
deficient in the artistic sense, and in 
order that the impression might not 
pass away from him, and thus be lost 
for ever, he leaped upon his motor,and 
came as quickly as he could to view 
the Marble Arch by moonlight ; and 
his lordship assured the bench, almost 
with tears in his eyes, that the sight 
of the grimy marble had filled his 
mind with poetic thought, which 
should be encouraged in these days of 
commercialism. The senior magis- 
trate dryly remarked that his position 
compelled him to take the commercial, 
rather than the poetic, view of his 
lordship’s action, whereupon he fined 
him a sum about as near to the 
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maximum as he could get witheut 
actually reaching it. 
Yet it was but two days later that 
his lordship gave the Pullman express 
from Brighton three minutes’ start, 
overtook it, passed it, and would have 
beaten it into London had not the 
authorities, warned by telegraph, 
placed a barrier across the road south 
of Croydon, although they allowed 
the express to pass through, which 
Lord Watermead held was unfair 
treatment. He accused the express 
of furious loitering, to the exaspera- 
tion of all passengers, and held that 
he should be commended for con- 
senting to teach that train its duty. 
Instead of approval he received cen- 
Sure, and was mulcted a fine as heavy 
as the law allowed. He always re- 
ferred to this race with the Brighton 
express as a delightful leisurely episode 
in an otherwise fast life, and claimed 
with pride that there had then been 
applied to him, for the first time in 
England, the term “ Road-hog.” 
Readers of newspapers will re- 
member the parallels which were 
drawn by talented writers between 
Lord Watermead’s life and his motor- 
ing career. Twice, because of his 
reckless driving, grave magistrates 
had expressed regret that the law did 
not allow them to send his lordship 
to prison. The journal which had 
applied to him the designation of 
‘“Road-hog ” consoled itself and the 
frightened public by the prediction 
that some day his lordship’s wrist 
would act less quickly and less timely 
than the occasion demanded, with the 
result that his lordship and his three- 
thousand-pound automobile would be 
involved in one conclusive smash. 
On several occasions his own solicitors 
had warned him that he was going the 
pace that kills: not on the king's 
highway, but along the path of life he 
had chosen for himself. To all these 
danger-signals his lordship paid not 
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the slightest attention, and when his 
solicitors sent him a registered letter, 
urgently pointing out, as tersely as 
legal language would allow, that on a 
certain day he must appear in his 
Majesty’s Court, the Earl of Water- 
mead did not even do the writers the 
honour of reading their communica- 
tion, but had his valet carry out the 
rubbish, as he termed the heap de- 
livered by the postman, which ex- 
perience taught him consisted mainly 
of duns. The information which the 
solicitors sought to impart was there- 
fore conveyed to him through another 
channel. 

After a slight breakfast at twoin the 
afternoon, he strolled out into Picca- 
dilly from his town house in the hope 
that a gentle walk would relieve the 
annoying headache, which had made 
the day open gloomily for him, and 
when he had reached Piccadilly Circus 
he was startled, so far as such a self- 
contained man could be, by seeing in 
huge black letters on the contents- 
bills of the evening-papers the words : 


BANKRUPTCY OF THE EARL OF 
WATERMEAD. 


And on another sheet, in equally 
striking type, he read the phrase : 


A Foot AND His MONEY. 


The End of Lord Watermead’s 
Extravagance. 


He bought a paper, thrust it into 
his pocket, and turned slowly home- 
ward again, his headache no better for 
the stroll. 

‘“‘T suppose I’ll have to go see those 
bally solicitors,’’ muttered his lord- 
ship to himself. “I wonder why 
they allowed things to get into this 
cursed mess. They are paid to keep 
me out of that sort of thing. A fool 
and his money, eh? ”’ 

Six years before, at the age of 
twenty-one, John Trumble had come 
into the estate of Watermead, the 
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town house, the Scotch 
shooting, and an income of 
‘thirty thousand pounds a 
year. Surely, if the solici- 
tors were the: business men 
they pretended to be, they 
could have got along with 
so much as that to work 
upon, especially as he never 
made any objection to sign- 
ing whatever was presented 
to him! 

Letting himself in with his 


latchkey, he was AS 


confronted by a 
burly, deferential 
person, so evidently 
belonging to the _ lower 
classes that his lordship 
wondered why he had been 
admitted. A slight uplift- 
ing of his lordship’s eye- 
brows indicated the question 
which the lips did not utter, 
and the stranger hastened 
to reply, hat in hand, 
punctuating his remarks 
with frequent uplifting of 
the forefinger to the brow. 

‘““My name is_ Bloggs, 
m’lord. I’m one of the men 
in possession, m’lord.”’ 

‘* Ah, really,” replied his 
lordship courteously. 

‘All the servants have 
gone, m’lord. Your valet 
was the last to go, and he 
asked me to keep out of 
sight until he got your lordship’s 
breakfast.” 

‘‘ That was very thoughtful,” said 
John Trumble. 

‘* And so, m’lord, we keeps out of 
your lordship’s sight until your lord- 
ship goes out half an hour since.”’ 

‘“That was very kind of you,” 
acknowledged Trumble. He thrust a 
hand into one pocket and found it 
empty. In the other, however, he 
came in contact with a solitary half- 
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‘‘MtyY NAME IS BLOGGS, M’LORD—1'M ONE OF THE MEN IN POSSESSION.” 


crown, which he produced and pre- 
sented to the bowing Bloggs. 

‘“Do you happen to know if my 
chauffeur has gone as well? If not, 
would you mind asking him to bring 
round No. 16 to the door ? ”’ 

The day before the Earl of Water- 
mead had owned sixteen automobiles, 
and the one he indicated by the 
number mentioned was the celebrated 
Brusier-Grolier. The modest Bloggs 
coughed slightly behind his hand. 
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‘* [’m afraid, m’lord, he’s gone, but 
even if he was here he wouldn’t be 
allowed to take away anything from 
the premises, m’lord. You see, they’re 
taking an inventory, and our man 
with a man from your solicitors are 
a-doing of it at this moment, and 
nothing must leave the ’ouse without 
permission of the Court, m’lord.”’ 

“How interesting! Why should 
they be afraid of any one taking things 
away ?”’ 

** Well, m’lord, it’s frequently done, 
or frequently attempted, in cases like 
this. You see, m/’lord, everything 
must be produced at the sale, and we 
that are here are responsible for the 
safe-keeping of all the valuables.” 

“* The sale ?” echoed his lordship, 
and for the first time a slight frown 
ruffied his brow. ‘‘ The sale! Ah, 
there’s going to be a sale, is there ? 
Quite so, quite so!” 

He turned and went out, leaving 
the deferential Bloggs standing there. 
Once in Piccadilly again, Trumble was 
about to call a cab, when he remem- 
bered that the extraction of the half- 
crown had left his pockets empty. 
Recollecting a spot where his signa- 
ture on a cheque was good for ten 
pounds, his lordship turned down St. 
James Street and made for his club. 
Here he wrote out a cheque for that 
amount, handed it to a servant, who 
returned shortly afterward with the 
document still in his hand, and said 
in a hushed whisper : 

“* I am very sorry, my lord, but the 
secretary is not in.” 

“Very well,” remarked Trumble 
shortly, thrusting the crumpled slip of 
paper into his empty pocket. He 
knew that the absence or presence of 
the secretary had nothing to do with 
the cashing of a cheque, and the 
thought crossed his mind—it had not 
occurred to him before—that, if there 
was a man in possession of his house, 
there was doubtless another in charge 
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of his bank account. After all, it 
didn’t much matter. He would 
merely need to borrow from one of his 
friends until the solicitors straigh- 
tened out the tangle. Hestrolled into 
the smoking-room, which he found 
empty except for the presence of Sir 
William Dillow, who was standing by 
a table, languidly turning over the 
pages of some of the weeklies. 

** Billy,” said Trumble, “lend me 
fifty pounds till to-morrow.”’ 

** Hello, Johnny, that you ? ” cried 
Sir William cheerfully, looking up. 
** ve been waiting for you. Wanted 
to borrow a fiver. You don’t mean 
to tell me you’re stony broke, old 
man ? Nothing serious in this rot the 
papers are printing, is there ? ” 

““Can’t say until I’ve seen my 
solicitors,’”’ replied Johnny rather dis- 
consolately, thrusting his hands into 
his empty pockets. 

“Oh, I suppose it just means the 
Continent for a bit, and there’s some 
jolly places over in France when a 
man’s down on his luck,” rejoined Sir 
William encouragingly ; then he sud- 
denly pulled out his watch and ejacu- 
lated, ““ By Jove!” in a tone almost 
of terror. 

‘* IT came near to forgetting an im- 
portant appointment,” he explained 
hurriedly as he left the room. 

Johnny followed more leisurely, and 
when he paused irresolute at the top 
of the steps Sir William had dis- 
appeared. 

“*Hansom, m/’lord ?”’ inquired a 
cabby, dashing up to the curb, and 
raising the handle of the whip to his 
cap. 

‘* No, thanks,” said Johnny almost 
gruffly. He saw that the cabby had 
just tucked under the strap that 
evening paper which had alluded to 
the case of a fool and his money. As 
he walked up the street the cabby 
slowly kept pace with him. 

** Anywhere you like, m’lord,”’ said 
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the insistent man, bending from his 
perch. 

“Tf you must know it,” protested 
Johnny, “I haven't a bally penny in 


my pocket. Now make off with 
you.” 
“Right you are, m/lord. Step 


inside, m’lord. Where to, m’lord ? ” 

The sporting proclivities of the 
Earl of Watermead had made him a 
great favourite with the cabmen of 
London. Johnny recognized the 
friendliness of the invitation, and 
after a moment’s pause, stepped inside 
saying briefly, ‘‘ The Temple.”’ 

** Pll wait for you, m’lord,”’ said the 
cabby, as he drew up opposite the 
court which contained the offices of 
Watermead’s solicitors. Johnny did 
not answer; an unaccustomed con- 
traction of the throat made him re- 
luctant to trust his voice. Things had 
come to a fine pass if quondam friends 
refused him accommodation, and he 
had to depend on the charity of a 
cabby making at best a few shillings 
a week. Despondently, therefore, the 
fool mounted the stairs which led to 
the chambers of the grim men who 
had often warned him of the con- 
sequences of his folly. Even here he 
was kept waiting in the anteroom for 
a few minutes, and then the clerk con- 
ducted him into the presence of Mr. 
Rolls himself. 

** Well, Rolls, we seem to have got 
into a bally mess,” began his lordship 
with a jauntiness he was far from 
feeling. 

Mr. Rolls gravely inclined his head. 

‘““T bought a paper this morning, 
but I haven’t had time to read it. 
What is it all about, Rolls ? ” 

The solicitor explained the situa- 
tion in cold, legal terms which left 
nothing missing in the way of definite- 
ness. 

*“Do you mean to say everything 
will be sold—jewels and all ?”’ asked 
Johnny. 
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‘* Everything, my lord, except the 
heirlooms.”’ 

‘* Ain’t I allowed to keep something 
—one automobile, for instance ? ”’ 

The lawyer slowly shook his head. 

‘* My lord,” he said, “ you have no 
legal right to the rings on your fingers 
or the watch in your waistcoat 
pocket.” 

Johnny looked for a moment at the 
back of his outstretched hand, then 
he pulled off the rings and laid those 
ornaments on the table before the 
gentleman of law. Next he placed 
the watch and chain beside them. 
Old Mr. Rolls seemed taken aback by 
this action. He explained with some 
care, speaking as one fearing to 
commit himself to any illegal 
action : 

““T am not the official custodian 
of such treasures, my lord. Perhaps 
it may be well to retain them until the 
Receiver makes formal application.” 

‘* Oh, very well, I'll keep the watch 
till it’s asked for. The rings may go 
in with the rest of the plunder. 
Come to think of it, I never cared 
much about them, but Dolly pre- 
sented them to me, and so I wore 
them.” 

The old man’s brow lowered, 
he commented severely : 

‘*And I’ve no doubt she allowed 
the bill to be sent to you as well as 
the jewellery.”’ 

The young man laughed. 

““Perhaps she did,” he replied, 
nevertheless brightening at the 
thought of sweet, pretty, artless, little 
Dolly Carmichael, whose presence in 
the caste of that delightful musical 
comedy, “‘ The Spider and the Fly,” 
was filling one of the largest theatres 
in London, where her beauty was so 
much superior to either her singing 
or her acting that she was undoubtedly 
one of the greatest dramatic successes 
of the year. But the thought which 
brightened the countenance of the 


and 
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young man cast a gloom ove1 that of 
his elder, who said coldly : 

“There is only one folly left for 
you to commit, my lord, and that is 
a penniless marriage,” for old Mr. 
Rolls remembered the items which of 
late had been floating about in the 
society papers, hinting at the pros- 
pects of the fascinating Dolly’s joining 
the aristocracy. The young man was 
thinking what an ass he had been to 
apply to that beast Dillow for fifty 
pounds when Dolly would have been 
overjoyed to lend him the money for 
a day or two. A man, of course, 
could not take money from a woman 
except as a loan, and that to be as 
promptly repaid as if it were a gam- 
bling debt. 

‘* The Court allows you,” continued 
Mr. Rolls, ‘‘one hundred pounds a 
month until such time as your credi- 
tors are Satisfied.” 

“A hundred pounds a month!” 
echoed the young man in dismay. 
‘* What can a fellow do on such a sum 
as that ?” 

‘ There are many living in London 
at the present moment on less,’’ re- 
sponded the old gentleman with the 
air of finality which one uses when 
making a statement that cannot be 
questioned. 

‘* How long will it be before every- 
thing is straightened out ?”’ inquired 
Trumble. 

‘That will depend entirely on the 
product of the sale. If the articles 
you have bought fetch anything like 
what you paid for them, the law 
will soon have little claim upon 
you.” 

‘‘ Ah, some of the things are at a 
premium. Three at least of the auto- 
mobiles are.” Then he laughed 
quietly to himself. ‘“‘ But a good deal 
of the jewellery is where the Courts 
won’t get their hands on it, I think. 
Still, there’s no good crying over spilt 
milk. Let me have the twelve hun- 
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dred for the first year, and I won't 
trouble you any longer.” 

‘““I didn’t say twelve hundred a 
year,” replied the lawyer. “I said 
one hundred pounds a month.” 

“* Same thing, isn’t it ? ’* asked the 
Far]. 

“No, my lord, it is not. There is 
now due to you one hundred pounds. 
Another hundred pounds will be paid 
on the first of next month.” 

His lordship whistled. 

‘*' Very well. Hand over the hun- 
dred. I’m stony broke.” 

The money was counted out to him 
and his receipt taken, whereupon his 
lordship went downstairs and handed 
the waiting cabman a golden sovereign. 

“Thank you, m’lord. Where to, 
m’lord ? ” 

“Half Moon Street,”’ said the Earl, 
stepping into the cab. 

The cabby smiled. He did not need 
to be told the number. He knew well 
the residence of the charming Miss 
Dolly Carmichael. The cab was com- 
pelled to draw up at a little distance 
from the door, because Sir William 
Dillow’s thirty-horse-power Hardpan 
was opposite the front. The Earl 
recognized the machine. He dis- 
missed the cabman with a word of 
thanks, and rang the bell. 

“Not at home, my lord,” said the 
powdered footman. 

“I think,” protested. the Earl 
mildly, “that, if you take my name, 
you will find that the lady is in.” 

“Not at home, my lord,” repeated 
the footman, which left no doubt in 
the hearer’s mind that the instruc- 
tions had been definite. 

Before the door could be closed he 
heard the sweet, silver, rippling laugh- 
ter of Dolly in the hallway, a tribute 
to some remark made in the deep bass 
voice of Sir William Dillow. A 
moment later the pair appeared upon 
the threshold, Dolly as becomingly cos- 
tumed as an automobile outfit would 
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permit. She gave utterance to a 
little half-hysterical shriek on seeing 
Trumble standing there,- but the 
young man’s face was wreathed in 
smiles. 

“* How do you do, Dolly ? ” he said 
genially. “‘ You look positively 
charming this afternoon, and a lovely 
day it is for a spin, too.” 

““I am so sorry,’ gasped Dolly, 
rapidly turning in her mind the first 
falsehood that came to hand; “ but 
you see I was going out driving, so I 
said I was at home to nobody.” 

““Oh, of course!” said Johnny. 
‘“‘That’s all right. I quite under- 
stand, but, you see, I recognized Billy’s 
Hardpan here, and I remembered the 
fiver he wanted at the ‘club an hour 
ago, when I hadn’t a penny in my 
pocket. Glad to accommodate you, 
Billy.” And with this he airily ten- 
dered to Dillow a five-pound note 
between his first and second fingers, 
which the other had not the presence 
of mind to refuse, being a bulky, un- 
ready man ; so Johnny, lifting his hat 
to the lady, and waving a genial fare- 
well to the pair, descended the steps 
with the easy nonchalance of a noble- 
man sure of his position. 

A little later the automobile whizzed 
past. Sir William had his eyes fixed 
steadily ahead, and Dolly was gazing 
at the houses on the opposite side of 
the street. 

The Earl of Watermead smiled 
grimly, and walked on and on. He 
crossed the river by some unnoted 
bridge, wandered through hideous 
streets, came out into a wider, tram- 
crowded thoroughfare, passed great 
emporiums the names of which were 
unfamiliar to him, and where the 
chief attraction to buyers was the 
prices displayed on big cards where 
the penny was split into farthings. 
He arrived at a park or common, 
and through that into the suburbs of 
a city to him unknown. 
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~ Lower and lower descended the sun, 
and on and on he walked. His head- 
ache was gone and forgotten, and a 
healthy hunger reminded him of the 
scanty breakfast taken at two o’clock. 
He began to feel physically tired, and 
rested with his arms stretched on the 
top of a fence against which he leaned, 
and regarded with intense gaze a 
brand-new villa. Although he stared 
at it, he did not actually see the villa, 
nor the card in the window announc- 
ing-that this desirable residence was 
to let. He saw instead Watermead 
Manor, sixty miles away, and tried to 
imagine the bailiffs in possession, and 
the consternation of the old retainers 
who had not grabbed what they could 
and escaped, like the servants in his 
town house. 

And yet, although his headache was 
gone, one thing rankled in his mind, 
and during the long walk had come 
to rankle more and more, and that 
was the phrase about the fool and his 
money. The _ sentence had _ not 
affected him in the least when he first 
saw it, but now, somehow, the realiza- 
tion that his money was gone, mostly 
among a lot of people who would not 
raise a finger to help him when a crisis 
came, angered and annoyed him. He 
agreed emphatically with that poster, 
and prefixed a wicked word before the. 
term fool. His reverie was broken by . 
an apologetic cough at his side, and 
then an inquiry : 

‘“Are you thinking of taking this 
villa, sir ?”’ 

He turned abruptly on his ques- 
tioner, and saw standing there a 
young man of about his own age, 
quite evidently an extremely respect- 
able clerk, and not a disreputable 
nobleman. There was a trace of 
anxiety in the voice that had accosted 
him, and a trace of eagerness in the 
inquirer’s face. The Earl at once set 
him down as an assistant in a land- 
agent’s office, who hoped to make a 
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commission by letting the villa, and 
his naturally kind disposition made 
him hesitate about dampening the 
other’s hopes by an abrupt “ No.” 

** Well,” said his lordship, frankly, 
‘“ it seems, as the card says, a desir- 
able residence, and then it’s so nice 
and new.”’ 

“Tt’s all that,” replied the other 
with an air of despondency, “ and it’s 
bound to be snapped up before long, 
although it’s rather dear. They want 
thirty pounds a year for it,’’ he added 
in a note of warning. 

““ Bless my soul,” exclaimed the 
Earl, ‘‘ you don’t mean to tell me so! 
Are you interested in the letting of 
it?” 

‘““Inawaylam. That is to say, I 
hope it won’t be let for a while yet, 
because I should like to take it 
myself.” 

“* Then why the deuce don’t you ? ” 

“Td do it quick enough if I had 
another twenty-five pounds to my 
name.” 

“Ah, that’s the trouble, is it ? 
Well, money is not so easily picked up 
as some people seem to think.” 

“It is not,” replied the young man 
emphatically. “You see, I get a 
hundred and fifty a year, and we 
could pay the rent and live very well 
on that, but then there’s the furniture, 
and though I’ve got a bit saved, yet 
‘it’s not enough to do justice to so fine 
a house. 

“It +s rather gorgeous,” admitted 
the Earl, gazing again at the little 
villa. ‘“‘ But can’t you get furniture 
on the what-you-call-it system, paying 
a bit at a time ? Seems to me I’ve 
seen advertisements to that effect.”’ 

‘“Oh, yes,” replied the stranger, 
‘f and that’s what I’d like to do, but 
my sister-in-law thinks we shouldn’t 
start by getting into debt.” 

‘* Ah, you’re a married man, then?”’ 
suggested his lordship, interest 
awakening in spite of himself. 
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' “No, not yet, but by the greatest 
piece of luck in the world I have be- 
come engaged to a girl who 1s far too 
good for me. She is a lady, and the 
daughter of our clergyman.” 

‘“ T see, and the clergyman objected, 
or I venture to say his wife did.” 

‘““No, but the elder daughter did. 
The mother has been dead for some 
years, and the clergyman is a man 
absorbed in his books. He doesn’t 
seem to take interest in anything else, 
but Kate—that’s the eldest daughter 
—is very proud, and thinks gentle- 
folks ought to marry in their own 
class.”’ 

“Really! Well, gentlemen are not 
so bally particular, are they ?”’ said 
the Earl, flinging back a lingering 
thought to Dolly, seated beside Sir 
William in the automobile, with her 
face turned away. 

“Kate gave her consent at last 
because Mary—that’s my girl—just 
seemed to droop away when Kate re- 
fused to hear of our engagement. Of 
course, the father didn’t count.” 

‘“And the drooping business did 
it >?’ remarked the Earl flippantly. 
‘It’s a powerful weapon that, with 
the women who know how to handle 
it.” 

The stranger seemed offended at 
this light way of talking about so 
serious a subject. He remained 
silent, and the Earl, quickly regretting 
his cynicism, said cordially : 

‘“Do you mean to tell me that 
twenty-five pounds stands between 
two young people and happiness ° 
That’s absurd. I never knew happi- 
ness could be bought so cheaply. 
Take the villa, marry the girl in spite 
of the elder sister, and here’s the 
twenty-five pounds.”’ 

The clerk’s mild blue eyes opened 
wide, first with a glimmer of alarm in 
them, which presently kindled to a 
spark of resentment as the suspicion 
awakened that he was being played 
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with—his sacred confidences made 
the subject of an ill-timed joke. He 
shrank back a step, and placed his 
right hand on the fence-rail to steady 
himself. 

A very winning smile hovered round 
his lordship’s lips as he noticed the 
speechless confusion of the young 
fellow confronting him. 

“There are various perplexities 
floating through your mind at the 
present moment, none of which mat- 
ters in the least. Let me assure you 
that there is but one problem in this 
transaction which merits your atten- 
tion.” 

**'What is that ?”’ asked the clerk 
huskily. 

“* Whether these notes are genuine 
or not. Take them round to the 
nearest tradesman, and he will solve 
the question for you.” 

‘I don’t need to do that,” mur- 
mured the clerk. “I finger many a 
note, although I own so few of 
them.”’ 

“‘ Then finger these,” said the Earl. 

The clerk took them like a man in 
a dream, and very expertly ran each 
of the five crisp, crackling bits of 
white paper between finger and 
thumb. 

“Yes, they’re good enough,” he 
muttered. 

He gazed at the villa, feeling the 
need of mental support, as the moment 
before he had felt the need of physical 
support against the fence. The villa 
stood there in its red-brick common- 
placeness. It required all its smug 
conventionality to give even a sem- 
blance of saneness to the situation. 

‘““My name’s Richard Maitland. 
I’m an accountant in the city on 
three pounds a week. May I ask who 
you are ?”’ The thought of the city, 
the influence of the villa, were having 
their effect. The young man had 
pulled himself together. 

The Earl laughed at the recovery. 
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““ My name is John Trumble,” he 
replied. 

‘© What’s your line ? ”’ 

*“My line? My occupation, you 
mean?’ His eyes scrutinized the 
gravel at his feet for a moment, then 
he looked up frankly. “I am by 
way of being a chauffeur.” 

‘““A chauffeur? Ah, there’s good 
money in that, I’m told. Are you 
out of a job?” 

6 Yes.’’ 

“Why did you leave your last 


place ? ”’ 


““T didn’t. It left me.” 
** For whom were you working ? ”’ 
“* The Earl of Watermead.”’ 


“What, the chap who went 
smash ? ” 

“Exactly. The chap who went 
smash.” 


‘* Then this is some of his money ? ”’ 
said Maitland, with a tone of relief 
he took no pains to conceal. 

The Earl laughed with more hearti- 
ness than had hitherto been the case. 

“You have tracked the notes to 
their origin with the infallibility of a 
detective. Great Heavens, how sus- 
picious you are! What did you take 
me for? A burglar?” 

‘No, no,” protested Maitland hur- 
riedly. ‘“‘ Anyone can see at a glance 
you are an honest man. No, what I 
was thinking about was another job. 
I know a man who wants a chauffeur— 
Doctor Mead, who lives next door to 
the Reverend Mr. Erroll. I don’t 
think he’d like to give more than 
thirty shillings a week, though. You 
see, it’s rather a small car—a doctor’s 
car, they call it, but he doesn’t seem 
able to manage it himself. He’s 
getting on in years, is Dr. Mead, and 
he’s afraid of it, but his practice is 
growing, and he wants to keep up 
with the times. You would have 
your board and lodging, of course.” 

“Why, that’s splendid,” said the 
Earl, without as much enthusiasm in 
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his voice as his statement might have 
inferred. “‘ You’re a fine chap, Mait- 
land, thinking more of another man’s 
welfare than your own. Let’s get 
back to your affairs. May I take it 
that the villa is secured, and the 
wedding bells will ring presently ? ”’ 

A shade of doubt crossed Mait- 
land’s face. 

‘* T don’t quite know what to say to 
Kate.” 

*“ That’s the sister, is it ? ”’ 

66 Yes.”’ 

“The terror of the 
eh?” 

““Oh, no, no! But Kate’s a girl 
you can’t lie to. Mary would believe 
anything I told her, but you must 
have a very straight story if you are 
to meet those steady, honest eyes of 
Kate.” 

** How inconvenient,’? commented 
the Earl. ‘‘ Then why not tell her the 
truth—as a last resort ? ”’ 

Maitland glanced at the five-pound 
notes in his hand, then turned his 
gaze resolutely on the villa once more. 
He sighed deeply. 

** If you think I can tell Kate Erroll 
that I met a complete stranger in the 
street who handed over twenty-five 
pounds to me without security and 
without my asking for the money, 
well——’”’ Here speech failed him. 
Then, with a sudden burst of resolu- 
tion he cried: ‘“‘ Here, I can’t take 
your money! You’re out of a job, 
and I’m not.” 

‘* Don’t worry about me,” said the 
Earl, pulling from his trousers’ pocket 
nearly seventy pounds in notes and 
gold. 

‘“I cannot accept the money,” 
replied Maitland with decision. 

Trumble received it back, and 
thrust it into his pocket, then, placing 
his hand on the other’s shoulder, he 
said : 

‘**'You arouse a certain amount of 
opposition. I am accustomed to hav- 
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ing my own way, but this seems an 
exceptional day, and I have been 


_checkmated several times already. I 


see, however, what’s the matter with 
you. You are afraid of Kate.” 
‘* Yes, I am,” admitted Maitland. 
‘** Kate is the old-maid sister ? ”’ 
‘““Oh, no, she isn’t! She’s not 


' twenty-two yet.” 


“Not pretty, then, and perhaps : a 
little jealous of her sister’s good 
fortune ? ”’ 

Maitland made a gesture of im- 
patience. 

*“* She’s the handsomest girl in the 
neighbourhood, but holds herself 
aloof.” 

“Distant, and a little proud, per- 
haps. I see. Nevertheless, you’re 
afraid of her. I’m not. How far 
from here is the rectory, or the 
vicarage, or whatever it is ?” 

** About a quarter of a mile.” 

““Good. Wecan’t get a cab in this 
forlorn spot, but the walk won’t hurt 
us. Lead me to Kate, and introduce 
me.” : 

** Will you come ? ”’ asked Maitland 
eagerly, the light in his eyes vacillat- 
ing between hope and fear. 

““Come ? Am I not imploring you 
to take me? I am beginning to 
suspect you of selfishness, trying to 
get out of your promise regarding that 
medical situation at thirty bob a 
week, with board and lodging.” 

“No, I hadn’t forgotten that. 
Come along.” 

They left this newer section of the 
district, and penetrated into wide and 
shaded streets, ‘with a look of homely 
comfort about them. Each house 
stood in its own plot, and some of the 
older-fashioned residences were sur- 
rounded by grounds unexpectedly 
ample, with broad green lawns, large 
trees, and thick shrubberies. The 
rectory proved to be one of these 
secluded spots, the walls of thick 
green allowing no portion of the 
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grounds to be seen from the road, 
except at the gate. The house was a 
low and long two-storied building, the 
ground-floor windows reaching down 
to the green lawn. Maitland paused 
almost in awe with his hand on the 
gate. 

‘You understand now,” he said in 
a low voice, ‘* what it means to a man 
in my position to be received in a 
home like this.” 

“I see,’’ replied the Earl with that 
frank smile of his. ‘“ You are marry- 
ing above you, as the penny novelettes 
have it, and you’d like to caution me 
for your sake to try and make a good 
impression upon the inmates. All 
right, I will do my best, but remember, 
it’s the man without fear who con- 
quers. [I fancy you are holding your- 
self a little too humbly.” _ 

“No, I wasn’t going to say that, 
but I should have told you that Miss 
Erroll is a most accomplished, well- 
read young lady, who a 

“Yes. I know, I know. Will you 
open the gate, or shall I?” 

Maitland opened the gate. In the 
most secluded part of the grounds, 
under the branches of an ancient 
gigantic beech, a tea-table was spread. 
Beside it, in a deep arm-chair of cane, 
sat a venerable gentleman ‘with a 
huge book open upon his knee. A 
very trim, prim maid, in white and 
black, was bringing a plate of cake 
across the level lawn. A fluffy girl, 
with fluffy auburn hair, in a fluffy 
white dress, was seated on a little 
camp stool, and when she heard the 
gate click, and saw who had come in, 
she sprang to her feet with a delicious 
little childlike cry of joy, and raced 
across the lawn to meet them. A 
taller, darker girl stood by the tea- 
table, her serious, beautiful face 
turned toward the newcomers. 

*“* Ah,”’ said the Earl softly, “‘ that’s 
Kate, is it?’’ as he met the un- 
wavering regard of those fine eyes. 
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‘No, this is Mary,” said Maitland 
innocently, and when she had come up 
to them: ‘‘ My friend, Mr. Trumble— 
Miss Mary Erroll.”’ 

Mary shook hands very cordially 
with the stranger, then she whisked 
round, linked arms with her lover, and 
thus the trio approached the standing 
Diana of the tea-table, whose air of 
quiet dignity lacked the exuberant 
welcome which the other had im- 
petuously extended. 

‘“ Miss Erroll,” said Maitland, a 
little waveringly, deference and gentle 
beseechment in his voice, “ my friend, 
Mr. Trumble.” 

The young lady inclined her head. 

‘* Mr. Erroll—Mr. Trumble.” 

The old man paid no attention. 
His elder daughter put her hand 
gently on his shoulder. 

‘* Father !”’ she said. 

He looked up at her, saw the 
stranger, and nodded. 

‘* You are very welcome, sir.”” Then 
including Richard in his smile, he 
sank once more into his book, and it 
was quite evident a moment later that 
the company and his daughters had 
vanished from the face of the earth so 
far as he was concerned. 

‘“We’ve been expecting you, 
Richard, for nearly half an hour,”’ said 
Kate reproachfully. 

“Yes, I was—I was—er—unex- 
pectedly detained—er—I met—I went 
round to the villa, you see, and— 
er 99 


“It is all my fault, Miss Erroll,’ 
interrupted the Earl calmly. “I 
held him, as the wedding guest was 
held on a former occasion.” 

The girl looked intently at him. 
She had seen well-dressed young men 
before, but there was something in 
the cut and fit of Trumble’s clothes 
that was different ; something in his 
air of nonchalance that was different ; 
something in the almost insolent ease 
with which he seated himself in the 
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wicker chair which tne maid had 
brought, that Miss Erroll had never 
met with before. However, he did not 
seat himself until she had done so; 
then he went on indolently : 

‘“* Not only did I detain him, but in 
the most unblushing way I begged an 
invitation to accompany him.” 

‘*T am very glad he brought you,” 
said the young woman coldly. ‘ And 
now may I give you some tea ? ”’ 

‘* You may give me some tea,”’ said 
John Trumble smiling, “but my 
friend Maitland must wait. You see, 
Miss Erroll, I am by way of being a 
chauffeur out of employment, and 
Maitland was good enough to say he 
thought the doctor next door might 
employ me. Maitland, you must 
know how often these affairs are 
jeopardized by even a moment’s delay. 
I implore you to see Doctor Mead at 
once, and I suggest that Miss Mary 
here go with you, to use her influence 
in my favour.” 

Kate Erroll leaned’ back in her 
chair in dumb amazement at this im- 
pudent disposal of her guests by the 
debonaiy young stranger who sat 
smiling before her. Blank dismay sat 
on the countenance of Richard Mait- 
land at this inauspicious display of his 
new friend’s diplomacy, but the ten- 
sion of the situation was relieved by 
the volatile Mary, who sprang laugh- 
ing to her feet. 

‘“What a good idea!” she ex- 
claimed. ‘“‘Come along, Dick, and 
we'll have tea with Mr. and Mrs. 
Mead.”’ With this she whirled her 
amazed lover to the right-about, and 
sped before him across the lawn to- 
ward a little gate in the boundary 
hedge, which indicated a _ certain 
friendly familiarity between the two 
households. Maitland followed doubt- 
fully. Miss Erroll leaned back very 
still and severe in the seat of judg- 
ment, and the young man saw that 
the verdict was against him by the 
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deep resentment visible on her brow. 
“There,” he cried airily, “ we're 
quit of them! A pair. of self-ab- 
sorbed lovers are always in the way of 
sensible people like you and me, Miss 
Erroll, and, in spite of all that has 
happened, you dtd promise me a cup 
of tea, you know.” 

““Oh, I beg your pardon!”’ cried 
Kate, brought to a sudden realization 
of her own failure as a_ hostess. 
‘* Cream and sugar ?”’ she asked. 

“* Both, if I may be so greedy.” 

She passed the cup across the table 
to him, and as he teok it he said with 
a quiet, almost caressing inflection : 

“TI understand it all now; it 
seemed incomprehensible when I first 
saw you.” 

“You understand what?” asked 
the girl shortly. 

‘Why, Richard is afraid of you:” 

‘* Afraid of me ?’’ she questioned, 
startled out of the impassiveness she 
had imposed upon herself. ‘* Richard 
is not in the least afraid of me!” 

‘* Oh, he lives in a state of abject 
terror, which seemed to.me unmanly 
when I learned of it. But now that I 
have seen those eyes of yours darken, 
and watched the gathering lightning 
in their depths, comprehension has 
come to me. Half an hour ago I said 
rashly to my friend Maitland: ‘ Take 
me to her; I’m not afraid of her.’ I 
don’t think I should make such a rash 
statement now.” 

There was interest mixed with the 
displeasure with which she stead- 
fastly regarded him. 

‘You are the most amazing man I 
ever met, Mr. Trumble.”’ 

““T am glad to hear you say so. 
There are not many amazing men in 
the world ; most of us seem to be cast 
in the same mould. I think I must 
be improving. I was one of the con- 
ventional lot myself until this morn- 
ing.” 

‘And what happened this morn- 
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“AFRAID OF ME?” SHE QUESTIONED. ‘‘ RICHARD IS NOT IN THE LEAST AFRAID OF ME.” 
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ing ?”’ asked Kate, before she could 
stop herself. 
** Oh, I was startled out of my com- 


placency! I lost my situation as 
chauffeur.” 

‘*'You are no chauffeur,”’ she said 
impulsively. 


** Ah, you do me an injustice! If 
you ever saw me drive an automobile 
in a difficult place you wouldn’t say 
that.” 

‘If you ever drove an automobile 
it was your own.” 

Trumble shook his head, smiling. 

‘““I wish I possessed one,” he re- 
plied. “But, that I may not thus 
enter the Garden of Eden under false 
pretences, I must tell you that every- 
thing I own is on my back and in my 
pocket.” 

‘“I do not believe you,” she re- 
ioined, the brow still clouded. 

‘“* Then my friend Maitland flattered 
you. He said no one could tell a lie 
in your presence, and the natural in- 
ference was that you would recognize 
truth when you heard it. I regret 
to find that such is not the case. I 
have done many reprehensible things 
in my life, but no one ever called me 
a liar before.” 

“Oh, I beg your pardon ; 
not called you that!” 

‘* People in our circle do not say it 
crudely, as they do, perhaps, in 
Whitechapel, but the intimation was 
there, nevertheless.”’ 

“Then I apologize,” 
Erroll primly. 

““And I accept your apology un- 
reservedly. And now may I hope 
that we are back within the lines of 
friendship again ? ” 

“What do you mean by friendship, 
and our circle ? ’’ she asked, to set him 
back into his place, her eloquent eyes 
again giving hint of his encroach- 
ment. 

“Well, Maitland is my oldest and 
most treasured friend, He is to 


I have 


said Miss 
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marry your sister. Therefore I had 
the temerity to include myself in the 
circle, and hoped to nae friendship 
within it.” 

“It is strange I never heard him 
speak of you before.” 

‘“Not strange at all, Miss Erroll, 
when you consider that an hour ago 
I did not know he existed, nor was 
he aware that John Trumble cum- 
bered the earth.” 

‘““Then what do you mean,” she 
asked with indignation, “ by referring 
to him as your oldest ” She 
stopped abruptly, made a gesture of 
impatience with her two hands, and 
continued: “‘I suppose, like most 
women, I am deficient in a sense of 
humour, but I may say at once I do 
not like your style of it.”’ 

‘“Humour, dear lady!” he pro- 
tested earnestly, leaning toward her, 
the empty cup in his hand. “‘ Humour! 
You call what I have said humour, and 
entirely fail to see that it is the most 
pathetic thing you have ever heard ! 
Here am I, a young man of twenty- 
seven, and I tell you, on my honour, 
that a stranger I met casually an hour 
ago is the only friend I have in the 
world. In God’s name, where do 
you find humour in that state- 
ment ?”’ 

The girl half rose from her chair, 
gazing across at him with an ex- 
pression almost of affright. The ring 
of sincerity was in his voice, and its 
tone disturbed even the placid old 
clergyman, who looked up for a 
moment from his book, smiled placidly 
upon them, and returned to his pages 
once more. 

John Trumble, with a shrug of the 
shoulders and a shake of the head, 
cast off the mood. 

“Let us get back to practical 
things!’ he cried. ‘‘ This morning 
I had “the slightest of breakfasts ; 
to-day no lunch; and this afternoon 
I have tramped miles,” _ 
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‘* Looking for work ?”’ she asked 
with sympathy. 

‘“*[ don’t know what I was looking 
for; perhaps for this Garden of 
Eden which I seem to have stumbled 
into, manifestly to the discomposure 
of its guardian angel. But let the 
beggar at your gate implore another 
cup of tea, and a free hand with this 
ample plate of bread and butter. 
No; no cake, thanks. I confess to 
being exceedingly hungry.” 

“Qh dear, oh dear! here have I 
been acting critic, and utterly failing 
in my duties as hostess ! ”’ 

She struck the hand-bell on the 
table with such passionate vehe- 
mence that her father nearly jumped 
out of his chair, then smiled on them 
and resumed his reading. 

‘* Not hostess, Miss Erroll—patro- 
ness. You have already cast me out of 
the circle, and Iam but the beggar at 
the gate.” 

The maid responded to the appeal, 
and was told to bring a fresh pot of 
tea and a plate of chicken and ham. 
Then Kate turned to her guest with a 
smile on her lips. 

‘“*T am afraid you are rather ruth- 
less, Mr. Trumble. I have already 
offered you one apology, and now I 
appear to owe you another, but it 
seems to me you are rather em- 
phasizing my deficiencies.” 

** ‘With a purpose, Miss Erroll, and 
I bid you beware, or Ill pile more on 
your shoulders, unless now you will 
transfer the whole burden to mine.”’ 

** I do not understand you.”’ 

**T learned this afternoon that a 
beggarly twenty-five pounds stood in 
the way of the happiness of two 
worthy young people. I offered the 
man the money, and he took it in 
dazed fashion, thinking there was 
some trick, some catch, some joke ; 
but when he found the notes were 
real and actually at his disposal, there 
rose before him the menacing figure 
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of his future sister, Kate. She, whom 
he could not lie to, would never 
believe the truth. He forced the 
money back into my possession again. 
I ask you to admire that young man. 
Is there another in all London who, 
being tendered twenty-five pounds by 
a complete stranger, would not grasp 
at the notesandrun ? You could not 
have persuaded me yesterday that 
such a man existed. Yet, having 
found him, I was amazed that he 
should be terrorized by a woman. 
There grew up in my mind the picture 
of Kate: tall, I admit, but thin and 
vinegary ; sharp features, compressed 
mouth, frowning brow; bitter with 
the world, or over-righteous, which is 
the same thing. ‘° Take me to Kate,’ 
said I, ‘and Ill force her to accept 
the money.’ ”’ 

The girl watched him breathless, 
like one fascinated. When he paused 
she murmured : . | 

‘* And you found the task infinitely 
harder than you had expected ? ” 

‘“ No, infinitely easier. Instead of 
harshness, I find sympathy ; instead 
of old-maidish jealousy, I detect a 
sisterly affection too deep for mere 
words. Your attitude, as I came in 
at the gate, was typical of your posi- 
tion these months past. You have 
been standing alone. You have had 
to decide alone; this match did not 
please you; you thought your sister 
was stepping outside her circle, but 
her manifest love for her lover has 
caused you to push aside your pride 
and give your consent with a sigh.” 

As he spoke, the girl’s fine eyes 
wavered and fell, her slightly tremb- 
ling right hand unconsciously sought 
her father’s shoulder, and at its light 
touch the old man looked up, smiled, 
and resumed his reading again. 

‘* Now, [ have come to reassure you. 
I have come to prove to you that this 
young man is pure gold—the worthy 
mate of any girl. He is_ honest, 
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steadfast, true-hearted and _ good- 
natured. I wish I could add that he 


is courageous—but how can I, when 
his admiration for his sister Kate is 
only equalled by his fear of her? I 
share the one feeling, but not the 
other, and, to prove it, here are the 
twenty-five pounds.”’ 

He placed the white notes on the 
white tablecloth before her, his eyes 
challenging a refusal. She sat there 
motionless and silent. 

““T hear them making a move in 
the next garden,” he cried, ‘ and 
they will be with us in a moment! 
Conceal those notes quickly ! ”’ 

Awakened to life, the girl reached 
for the money, and thrust it out of 
sight among the folds of her white 
gown, a rush of colour obliterating 
the paleness which for some minutes 
had blanched her face. Without 
giving her time to rally he added 
cheerily : | 

‘“And please touch the bell again 
so that these evidences of my dlis- 
graceful hunger may be seen by no 
one but yourself.” 

Before the maid had quite finished 
clearing away the tea things, the 
boundary-gate opened, and the two 
young people brought in Doctor Mead 
with them. 

An arrangement was quickly ar- 
rived at, andso John Trumble became 
chauffeur to Doctor Mead, driving a 
measly little single-cylinder motor- 
car which he despised, but which his 
mechanical ingenuity soon tinkered 
into a speedy machine that began to 
attract the attention of the police. 

Trumble proved a very efficient 
chauffeur, and gave Doctor Mead the 
greatest possible satisfaction. The 
doctor was a quiet, grave, elderly 
man with a very extensive practice— 
a large part of it, alas! in slums, 
from which no revenue was derived, 
yet which was not neglected on that 
account by the conscientious physi- 
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cian. More and more he came to like 
the young man who sat by his side 
on the motor-car, and strangely 
enough one of the qualities he most 
admired in him was his extreme 
caution, little dreaming that this 
careful mechanician was the person 
who had taken such risks to beat the 
Often, during 
their visits to the slums, Trumble was 
called in to assist the doctor in some 
surgical case, and these visits to pone 
less squalor turned his lordship to- 
ward a line of thought which had 
never occupied his mind before. 

He found some difficulty in main- 
taining social relations with the Rec- 
tory, endeavouring, without success, 
to return to that state of confidential 
relationship with Miss Erroll which 
he had achieved on his first interview. 
When he ventured across the boun- 
dary-line his reception was more apt 
to be frosty than cordial, but the 
icy demeanour sometimes wore thin, 
and once or twice broke away alto- 
gether. 

Her general attitude toward him 
was one of reserve, not unmixed with 


‘vague fear, as was shown now and 


then by troubled glances which she 
bestowed on him. His own demea- 
nour was that of an easy-going man 
of the world, completely immune from 
any dislike of him she cared to show, 
and evidently without the slightest 
notion that a chauffeur at thirty 
shillings a week occupied about the 
very lowest round of the social ladder. 
All the doctor’s praises of the young 
man merely emphasized his humble 
position, and she wondered at herself 
for permitting even an approach to 
friendliness, yet somehow it seemed 
quite natural when he was present. 
Sometimes, when they were alone, he 
dared to make an audacious remark 
such as should only be permitted to 
persons on the footing of the greatest 
intimacy, and she always remembered 
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afterward, with burning cheeks, that 
she should have resented it at the 
time—which she had not done. 

One afternoon he was rather asto- 
nished to find a note from her, asking 
him to call that evening at six. He 
found her alone, seated by the table 
in a secluded corner of the lawn. She 
seemed very radiant, as if something 
toward had happened. She invited 
him almost joyfully to sit down, and 
when he had done so, raised her hand 
from the table and disclosed five 
golden sovereigns lying there. He 
had never seen her so animated be- 
fore, and her smile, he admitted to 
himself, was intoxicating. 

“The first of five payments, Mr. 
Trumble,” she said. 

‘“* T hope you have not been goading 
those two happy young people about 
this little debt, or do you intend to 
inaugurate a new order of things 
altogether ? ” 

‘What new order of things ? ” 

** The repayment of a loan. 
knew of borrowed money being repaid 
before.” 

“Why do you say a cynical thing 
like that ? Don’t you repay money 
loaned to you ?” 

‘* T have never been able to borrow 
any,” replied Trumble with a 
laugh. 

“I suppose,” she said, frowning a 
little, “‘ that it was your acquaintance- 
ship with the Earl of Watermead 
which taught you to scoff at obliga- 
tion.”’ 

‘““IT admit I have thought of late 
that my association with his lordship 
has done me little good. Still, after 
all, even he is paying for his fun.” 

“Yes, under compulsion of the 
Court.” 

** Well, Miss Erroll, he has always 
been rather generous to me, so I shall 
say nothing against him, except to 
wish him more sense in future. But 
as to this loan of mine, I don’t at all 
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need the money. I’m actually saving 
money at the present moment.” 

“What, on thirty shillings a 
week ? ” 

“Oh, it’s thirty-five. Didn’t you 
know the doctor had raised me five 
shillings ? ”’ 

** Please take the five pounds,” she 
insisted. But he made no motion 
toward it. 

“I don’t like the method of pay- 
ment.” 

‘Do you wish it all at once ? ” 

‘* No, I want it in daily instalments, 
and I ask permission to call and dun 
you each evening.” 

“Mr. Trumble,” said Kate, ‘‘ once 
or twice already you have ventured to 
make a remark of that nature. If 
you knew the displeasure with which 
I listen to such an observation, I am 
sure you are kind-hearted enough, 
and ’’—she paused, then took the 
plunge—*‘ gentlemanly enough not to 
repeat the cause of offence.”’ 

‘** The offence, Miss Erroll, lies not 
in the words themselves, but in the 
person who spoke them. If a friend 
whom you liked, and whom you con- 
sidered a social equal, told you it 
would give him pleasure to see you 
every day, you would not be offended, 
but pleased. When I gave you the 
money, of which the gold on the table 
is part repayment, I told you that 
your mind had been perturbed because 
of your sister’s impending marriage, 
and you did not contradict me. I 
now tell you that your mind is per- 
turbed because of your own.” 

** Of my own what ? ”’ cried the girl. 

“Of your own impending mar- 
riage.” 

She stood erect with blazing eyes. 

‘“* Sir, you are talking nonsense ! ”’ 

““No, [amnot. You are saying to 
yourself, ‘This man is impossible— 
impossible—impossible.’ You are per- 
haps quite right, having regard to his 
present position. That position 
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deters me from making youa formal 
proposal; nevertheless, six months 
hence things will have Changed, and 
I warn you, Kate, that I am going to 
marry you.” 

Since the time of the Medusa a 
look cannot petrify, so Miss Erroll 
abandoned the attempt, turned from 
him, and walked with dignity into 
the house. The maid 
told her later in the 
evening that she had 
found five sovereigns 
on the tea-table. 

Three months after 
the announcement of 
bankruptcy the ten- 
days’ sale of the Earl 
of Watermead’s 
effects caused a great 
sensation in London, 
and money seemed to 
be very plentiful, for 
in many cases the 
prices paid were enor- 
mous. 

The automobiles 
were to be disposed of 
on: the tenth day 
of the sale. Trumble 
asked for the ninth 
day off, and received 
it ; whereupon to the 
amazement o1 the 
aged Mr. Rolls, he 
walked into his 
solicitors’ offices. 

It was an alert, 
businesslike young 
man who called upon 
Mr. Rolls, and the man of law had 
some difficulty in recognizing this as 
the same person, languid and bored, 
who had left that room, three months 
before, with a hundred pounds in his 
pocket. | 

“How long am I to be in pawn, 
Rolls ? ” he asked briskly. 

‘** Well, your lordship, the sale has 
turned out so unexpectedly good that, 
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with the letting of Watermead, I 
think - 

“Letting Watermead ? To whom 
are you thinking of letting Water- 
mead ? ” 

‘Sir William Dillow.”’ 

** What, that bounder ? I’ll never 
allow Watermead to be contaminated 
by him, even for a week ! ” 

“Pm afraid, my 
lord, negotiations 
have gone too far, 
and, if you will pardon 
me for saying so, 
you have really 
nothing to do about it 
until the debts are 
paid.” 

‘* How far short will 
the proceeds of the 
sale leave us ?” 

“That I can’t say 
until to-morrow night. 
If the automobiles go 
as well as the other 
things, I think we'll 


come out about 
even.” 

“Oh, it was re- 
garding the  auto- 


mobile sale I wished 
to see you! I want 
you to bid in that 
Brusier-Grolier.”’ 

“Til see to that, 
my lord.” 

‘“And remember, 
Dillow doesn’t get 
Watermead.”’ 

“Tl do what I 
can, my lord,” said Mr. Rolls who 
was in more cheerful humour, than 
when the Earl had last seen him. 

When the young man returned to 
South London he said to Doctor Mead: 

‘“Wouldn’t you like to have an 
automobile that would carry four or 
five, so that you might take your 
friends out now and then if you wished 
to do so?” 
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““T have often thought of it,”’ re-. 


plied the doctor. 

“I’ve spent to-day in looking 
round, and have found a man who 
owns a car several sizes too large for 
him—which he is quite willing to 
exchange for this little single-cylinder 
of yours.” 
~ “* How much money does he want 
in addition ? ” 

** He will trade even, I think.’’ 

So the ineffective single-cylindered 
machine disappeared, and the magni- 
ficent King of the Road came in its 
place, the innocent, unworldly doctor 
saying calmly, as he walked round it, 
that although it was a little large, he 
nevertheless believed that John had 
made a. very good bargain. 

From Miss Kate Erroll a formal 
letter came to the young man con- 
taining a five-pound note. He re- 
turned it in a communication almost 
equally formal, saying that the lend- 
ing of the money had been a friendly, 
not a business, transaction. Unless, 
therefore, the repayments could be 
made on a friendly, not a business, 
basis, he refused to receive them, and 
was hers very truly, John Trumble. 

To this there was no reply. A week 
later the doctor said to his chauffeur : 
‘“The missis and I think of taking 
an afternoon off to morrow in the new 
automobile, and Miss Erroll has 
kindly consented to accompany us.”’ 

‘* That will be very pleasant,” said 
Trumble, ‘‘ and I shall see that the 
machine is in perfect order.”’ 

Next day, after lunch, the big 
motor-car was in readiness. Doctor 
and chauffeur wore appalling goggles, 
and the ladies were heavily veiled. 

“Would you like to sit with Mrs. 
Mead, my dear, while I sit beside our 
excellent driver, whom we must 
humour to-day, for our lives are in his 
hands ? ”’ 

Before she could reply the chauffeur 
who was to be humoured spoke up: 
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“It would be better if you took 
your usual place behind, doctor. I 
am responsible for the balance of the 
machine, you know. Miss Erroll will 
sit beside me.”’ 

“‘ Oh, very well!” said the doctor, 
and Miss Erroll, making no audible 
objection—how could she when she 
was the invited guest ?—took her 
place beside John Trumble. 

‘“‘Where to, Doctor Mead?” he asked. 

‘‘ Anywhere you like, John. Get 
out into some quiet country road, and 
not too fast, remember.”’ 

John threaded his way very cau- 
tiously through suburban thorough- 
fares until he reached the country 
road that led to Watermead, where 
they bowled along at a rate close on 
twenty miles an hour. Miss Erroll 
kept a rigid silence, but once out in 
the country John turned to her 
brightly, and said : 

‘*' You may speak to the man at 
the wheel, you know. It isn’t pro- 
hibited as is the case on board ship.” 

“ Really,”’ she replied with a little 
laugh, “I thought the automobile 
needed all your attention.” 

‘Oh, not a tenth part of it!” 

“It is very pleasant. Is this as 
fast as the car will go?” 

‘Not quite. But I dare not put 
on fullspeed. Iam under the doctor's 
orders, you know, as if I were an 
invalid.” 

Miss Erroll laughed, and the con- 
versation was broken by a deep-toned 
‘** Honk /”’ to the rear. 

Trumble cast a look over his 
shoulder, and his frame seemed to 
stiffen. He recognised the great 
Hardpan of Sir William Dillow. A 
professional chauffeur sat in the 
steering seat ; Sir William and Dolly 
Carmichael in the tonneau. “ Honk / 
Honk!” 

‘“‘T think, John,” said the doctor 
timorously, ‘that motor-car behind 
us wants to pass.” 
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“Very good, sir; I’ll give them all 
the road they require,” replied John 
grimly. 

‘“T am sure he wants to pass, 
John,” cried the doctor, nervously. 

“I’m sure he does, too, sir,’”’ re- 
plied Trumble. 

The motor-car was purring like a 
great cat, yet nevertheless the other 
overhauled her. The big, polished, 
shimmering brass lamps of the Hard- 
pan came abreast the tonneau of the 
Brusier-Grolier. | 

“* Honk, honk, honk, honk!” cried 
the Hardpan, for the road was none 
too wide. The deep bass voice of 
Sir William roared forth almost like 
his fog-horn. 

‘ Hang it all, Lavier, why don’t you 
get out of this dust? Pass them, man!”’ 

“ That’s a Brusier-Grolier, mylord,”’ 
said the man over his shoulder. 

Put on everything you’ve got, 
then!’ commanded the baronet. 

“Stop, John!’ commanded the 
doctor; “stop, and let them pass! 
You’re going too fast: we'll have a 
smash in a minute.” 

“Yes, sir, I’m doing my best,” 
said John, bending his head. 

‘* Are you going to let them pass ? ”’ 
asked Kate in a thrilling whisper. 

‘What! With you beside me? 
Not likely! We’ve had enough of this 
fooling ; now we'll show them why 
our number is fastened to the tail of 
the tonneau.” 

‘Bravo!’ said the girl, and for a 
moment her hand touched his arm. 

** Honk, honk?’ cried the Hardpan. 

‘* Boom, boom, boom !”’ replied the 
Brusier-Grolier. 

Hitherto it had been purring like a 
cat, now the sound increased and in- 
tensified until it resembled the roar of 
a tiger. There was no jerk or leap 
forward, but a glorious, steady in- 
crease that seemed to promise an 
infinity of reserve force in store. 
Hedges and fields flew past, and the 
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strength of the blast pressed back into 
the doctor’s mouth his unspoken 
words of alarm and caution. Great 
gates in front stood temptingly open, 
and, slowing down, John passed 
through them and brought his car to 
a standstill. The man at the lodge 
touched his cap. John slipped off his 
goggles, and the man almost jumped 
out of his boots, but before he could 
speak, Trumble commanded : 

‘* Close these gates! Bolt and lock 
them. Bolt the small gate, too. Let 
no man inside without my permission. 
Send down word to that effect to the 
other entrances.” And before the 
man could reply the automobile was 
tearing up the noble avenue until it 
stopped in front of the great house. 
Here were preparations for tea on the 
terrace. An old woman came out to 
them. 

“Is this Sir William Dillow ? ”’ she 
asked. 

“‘No, Mrs. Standish. Tea for four 
on the terrace as soon as possible.”’ 

““Oh, my lord! Welcome home, 
my lord!” 

‘““ There, there, Mrs. Standish, run 
away and see to the tea!” 

The man from the gates came 
whirling up on a bicycle. 

“Sir William Dillow’s, there, my 
lord, and says he has a permit.” 

“You tell Sir William to go to— 
the next village, where he’ll find ex- 
cellent accommodation at the Red 
Lion,” said Trumble. 

Kate Erroll had raised her veil, 
and was looking intently at the 
chauffeur. 

‘* What does all this ‘ my-lord-ing ’ 
mean, Mr. Trumble ? ”’ 

‘““It means, my dear, that John 
Trumble, Seventh Earl of Watermead, 
has still enough influence here to order 
tea for his friends. It means that 
to-day we are taking nobody’s dust. 
It means that Watermead House 
hopes to please the future Countess.”’ 
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ae BACILLUS PORNBIOS 


By HENRY T. HUNT GRUBB and MARTIN J. McHUGH 


Illustrated by A. R. Holroyd. 


{ the pl recent discussions in 
the public press have brought 
to our minds the strange dis- 

covery, and equally strange 
loss, of the Bacillus Thornbius. 

Professor Berthelot tells us that it is 
commonly the lot of the scientist to 
make a discovery very different from 
that for which he is striving. This 
element of unexpectedness was very 
decidedly exemplified in the curious 
experience of Dr. Thornby a few years 
ago. 

Dr. Thornby now enjoys an exten- 
sive and very lucrative, if somewhat 
commonplace, general medical prac- 
tice in the Midlands, and has quite 
given up all ambition to shine as a 
bacteriologist. But at the time of 
the occurrence in question, he was one 
of the three local practitioners of a 
favourite south coast watering-place 
not two hours’ journey from London. 
He had a good deal of time on his 


hands, and he does not deny that he 
then cherished the ambition of one 
day making a name as a biologist and 
bacteriologist. Wecannot doubt that 
if he had persevered in that ambition 
he might have very greatly distin- 
guished himself, for it must be evi- ~ 
dent from what we are about to relate 
that there are unique microbes still to 
be picked up at fashionable seaside 
resorts. 

One summer afternoon he was 
absorbed in examining some new 
cultures of his own preparation. Most 
of them had proved exceedingly suc- 
cessful and interesting, and he felt in 
a very satisfied frame of mind as he 
placed a few drops of the last remain- 
ing culture under the microscope, and 
adjusted the focus. What he then 
saw filled him with astonishment and 
delight. There in the centre of the 
field of vision was a micro-organism of 
a kind hitherto quite unknown to 
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him. He had kept himself thoroughly 
well acquainted with the discoveries 
of bacteriologists, and could readily 
identify at sight any of the known and 
classified bacilli. But this minute 
living atom, fantastic in shape and 
indescribable in colouring, was some- 
thing entirely new. A new bacillus ! 
Surely he had been 
honoured by fortune. 
It was his right to 
call it the Bactllus 
Thornbius ; and the 
discovery ,should 
prove for him a finer 
advertisement than 
any brass _ plate 
twelve times larger 


than the Medical 
Association would 
permit. 


He literally jump- 
ed with joy. He 
took the slide out of 
themicroscope many 
times and examined 
it gloatingly with 
naked eye, as if 
seeing nothing there 
intensified his 
triumph. Mean- 
while, he rubbed the 
back of his hand now 
and again across his 
mouth, a_ personal 
idiosyncrasy of his 
in moments of agi- 
tation. 

A maid entered 
and asked if he 
would have his usual 
cup of tea. He looked 
at her abstractedly 
for a few moments and _ repeated 
vaguely, “A cup of tea? A cup 
of tea?”’’ And then he was con- 
scious of an unwonted impression 
of her prettiness. He had seen her 
a hundred times without once noticing 
the fact, but now she seemed to him 
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singularly neat, bright, and fascina- 
ting. 

** Jane,” he said, as if in a dream, 
‘*‘ Jane, please help me to put these 
things away; I want the assistance 
of your deft hands.”’ 

Jane came to the table at her 
master’s bidding, and asked what 
things he wished 
moved. He did not 
answer her for a 
minute or so; then, 
suddenly catching 
her round the-waist, 
he _ kissed her. 
Several of the cul- 
tures were overset, 
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and the girl fled 
with a stifled 
scream. 

“Have I gone 


quite mad?” ex- 
claimed Dr. Thorn- 
by, passing his hand 
across his _ brow, 
while he trembled 
from head to foot. 
Before he had 
time for further 
thought, Dr. Alick, 
a brother  practi- 
tioner, was ushered 
in. Dr. Thornby 
gradually regained 
composure as_ he 
grew interested in 
_ the discussion of a 
_ complicated case. 
At last Dr. Alick 
jumped up to hasten 
away to an appoint- 
ment. He was an 
habitue of the house, 
and Dr. Thornby did not accompany 
him to the hall. There he met Jane, 
who approached him in a curious, irre- 
solute manner, as if she had some- 
thing embarrassing to say. But in- 
stead of saying anything, she took 
up his hat and began almost feverishly 
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to brush it, and when he had taken 
it from her, she added to his surprise 
by officiously helping him on with his 
dust-coat. Then, when she _ had 
opened the door for him, she sud- 
denly raised herself on her toes, 
kissed him, and fled back into the 
house. 

“Damn!” exclaimed Dr. Alick, 
astounded and angry. He _ looked 
hastily into the roadway to see if the 
derogatory incident had been noticed 
by anybody, and then stood for a 
moment deliberating whether he 
‘should at once make a complaint to 
Dr. Thornby. He decided, however, 
to the contrary, and dashed away in 
something of a temper. 

He was meditating on the incident 
with much inward irritation, when he 
caught sight of Miss Jennings on the 
other side of the road. Miss Jennings 
was a very pretty girl indeed, ad- 
mittedly the beauty of the place. 
As Dr. Alick looked at her, he was all 
at once inspired by the conviction 
that she was the prettiest girl in the 
whole world. He knew her but 
slightly, yet something impelled him 
to cross the road and greet her most 
effusively. She seemed surprised, 
though .very amiable, and soon they 
were walking and chatting most 
agreeably together. 

They had come to the one business 
street of the town, when an unde- 
finable impulse seized Dr. Alick. 

““Come this way, Miss Jennings. 
It is quiet here,’’ he said, somewhat 
shakily. 

Her beautiful eyes opened very 
wide, her perfect lips parted in a sur- 
prised smile, giving a vision of pearly 
teeth. 

Without another word, he drew her 
near and kissed her squarely on those 
perfect lips, and, raising his hat, he 
hurried away. 

Miss Jennings put her hand to her 
heart, which beat very rapidly. She 
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thought she would faint, but she did 
not. When she felt reassured on this 
point, she looked round in some © 
anxiety, feeling relieved at the con- 
viction that there had been no witness 
to Dr. Alick’s extraordinary conduct ; 
then she became conscious of the 
curious fact that she was standing 
before the door of Mr. Tomlin, her 
mother’s solicitor, to whom she had 
been commissioned to deliver a mes- 
sage. 

She waited a short time to compose 
herself, puzzling over Dr. Alick’s 
strange action, and questioning herself 
as to whether it was her duty to speak 
of the matter to her mother and her 
fiance. Thenshe entered Mr. Tomlin’s 
office. Mr. Tomlin was free, and saw 
her at once. She gave him her 
message, and chatted for some time 
on general topics, then she dallied 
hesitantly. A strange nervousness 
had come over her, and she looked 
round in an embarrassed manner at 
the clerks. Words were beginning to 
fail her, yet she could not tear herself 
away, though there was no reason to 
remain. | 

“Can I speak with you in your 
private office, Mr. Tomlin?’ she 
suddenly asked, in a low and wavering 
voice. 

‘Certainly, Miss Jennings, most 
certainly,’’ answered the lawyer, look- 
ing at her keenly. “ But I trust you 
have no trouble to confide to me.”’ 

She made no reply, but mutely 
followed him into his small private 
room. He closed the door without 
seeming to observe there was a 
typist already in the room. 

** Please send your typist away, 
Mr. Tomlin!” said Miss Jennings, 
with marked impatience. 

The typist went out hastily, and 
Mr. Tomlin invited his visitor to be 
seated, while he remained standing 
with a somewhat anxious expression 
on his face. He was an elderly 
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married man, unsentimental by nature 


and training, but not unkindly as 
lawyers go, and his full grey beard 
gave hirn a very paternal aspect. 

‘* And now, Miss Jennings is 

. What Mr. Tomlin was about to say 
will never be known, for his words 
were cut short by 
one of the most 
impulsive kisses he 
had ever received in 
his life. Saluted thus, 
he stood speechless » 
with amazement and > 
horror, while Miss 
Jennings, catching 
up her skirt with 
trembling hand, flung 
open the door, and 
ran through the outer 
office to the street. 

After an interval, 
during which he 
sought to calm his 
ruffled feelings, Mr. 
Tomlin returned to 
his clerks. He still 
felt in a very per- 
turbed_ state, the 
shock, indeed, had 
made him slightly 
ill; and he felt glad 
that it was Saturday 
afternoon and the 
customary hour for 
closing. 

He had traversed 
two-thirds of the 
journey to his 
pretty little home, 
Chancery Villa, pic- 
turesquely situated 
on the cliff, when he suddenly remem- 
bered that he had notified his inten- 
tion to call on aclient, a Mrs. Maxwell, 
at that. precise hour—an appointment 
which he had forgotten owing to the 
recent singular occurrence. He 
turned back, and in no amiable mood 
went towards Marine Terrace. 
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Mrs. Maxwell was expecting him, 
and had, ready for his perusal, cer- 
tain legal instruments which he had 
desired to examine. Mrs. Maxwell 
was a widow of a year’s standing, a 
middle-aged lady of the highest pro- 
priety and discretion. For some time 
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they sat discussing the business on 
which the lawyer had come. It was, 
indeed, of an unexciting character, 
and concerned certain leases granted 
by the late Mr. Maxwell. After a 
time Mrs. Maxwell thought Mr. Tom- 
lin seemed to be somewhat agitated, 
and that his mind wandered from the 
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affairs under discussion ; he fidgeted 
curiously with his glass of sherry and 
crumbled his biscuit over the carpet. 

‘Nellie,’ said Mr. Tomlin, suddenly, 
““I must be off at once. 
business go for the present ! ”’ 

Mrs. Maxwell rose, trembling, while 
she paled as she gazed in horror at 
Mr. Tomlin. They had known each 
other for many years, but he had 
never so far forgotten himself as to 
call her by her Christian name. She 
could not grasp the meaning of this 
impropriety and his very singular 
manner altogether. If he were an 
unmarried man, well—but Mr. Tom- 
lin ! 

While she stood there, pale and 
flustered, Mr. Tomlin, with a very 
shaky hand, caught up his top hat 
from under his chair, and, giving 
vent to two or three affrighting moans, 
he threw his arm round the widow’s 
neck and kissed her. 

Mrs. Maxwell, agitated with feel- 
ings which no words can describe, 
watched Mr. Tomlin as he dashed 
down the steps. He banged the gate 
furiously after him, and then hailed a 
passing hansom. 

‘* The wretch ! The horrid wretch !”’ 
she exclaimed in gasps. ‘“‘ He must 
be drunk—or mad. Yes, he is mad! 
I must take my affairs out of his 
hands at once. I only hope he hasn’t 
already robbed me. Poor, dear Mrs. 
Tomlin! How I pity her with all 
my heart!” 

Mrs. Maxwell felt so thoroughly 
upset that she decided to go to her 
room and rest awhile. This intention 
had, however, to be put aside; for 
at the moment it was made her 
servant announced the Rev. Mr. Wade, 
the new curate. ° 

The Rev. Mr. Wade was young, 
very young. He had only just been 
finished off by Oxford, and this was 
his first curacy. He was very highly 
spoken of, and although there were 
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some grounds for the suspicion that 
he dabbled in minor poetry, and 
fancied himself somewhat as a ’cellist, 
his manners were always modest and 
becoming. He now entered the room 
with a deferential smile, and his de- 
meanour towards a parishioner of 
Mrs. Maxwell’s importance was all 
that could be desired. | 

Agitated as she was by the recent 
distressing incident, Mrs. Maxwell was 
inclined to wish his visit better timed. 
But she received him with courtesy 
and kindliness. After a time she 
succeeded in throwing off her abstrac- 
tion, and became interested in his 
conversation, when two lady visitors 
were announced. They were inti- 
mate friends whom Mrs. Maxwell 
greatly liked, but now she was rather 
annoyed than otherwise at their 
advent. She greeted them civilly 
enough, and then rang for tea. 

Seeing Mr. Wade, the visitors 
plunged into parochial gossip; but 
Mrs. Maxwell was unwontedly silent, 
and when she did join in the conver- | 
sation, was as unwontedly contro- 
versial. It was soon apparent to 
her visitors that she was in an irri- 
table mood, and she indicated by her 
manner rather plainly that just at 
the particular moment their room 
was preferable to their company. 
They took the hint, and their leave, 
evidently much offended. 

Mrs. Maxwell breathed a sigh of 
relief when the door closed behind 
them, and her manner underwent an 
entire change. To Mr. Wade’s sur- 
prise, she became cheerful even to the 
point of gaiety. Indeed, a slight 
feeling of pain swept over him as he 
awkwardly balanced his tea-cup. But 
Mrs. Maxwell, not seeming to notice 
his restraint and nervousness, amply 
made up for his increasing conver- 
sational deficiencies. And while she 
talked, her eyes dwelt upon his clean- 
shaven, refined face. 
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““Come nearer, Mr. Wade—pray 
come nearer! You are sitting at a 
great distance. I like—I like—I am 
most interested in you, Mr. Wade! ”’ 
She spoke spasmodically, between 
two or three distressing sighs, and 
looked strangely. 

The Rev. Mr. Wade was undis- 
guisedly frightened, and murmured 
something about the necessity for his 
leaving immediately, and other visits 
he had to pay. Mrs. Maxwell gave 
no heed to his words, but promptly 
brought her chair nearer to his, as he 
was so diffident. There was some- 
thing in her expression that urged 
him to fly, but any talent possessed 
by Mr. Wade for inventing an excuse 
was momentarily paralysed, and had 
it asserted itself must have been 
kept in check by the reflection that 
Mrs. Maxwell was of too great paro- 
chial importance to be offended with 
impunity, no matter how embarrass- 
ing or how great her eccentricities. 

Then came the catastrophe like a 
bolt from the blue. The unhappy 
curate thought he was going to be 
murdered, but all Mrs. Maxwell did 
was to throw her arm round his neck 
and give him three hearty kisses. A 
gipsy table was overset and a hand- 
some vase broken, while Mr. Wade 
dropped his tea-cup and stood on it. 
He hurried out of the house with 
frantic, incoherent apologies about 
the cup and the vase, as they were 
the only things he could clearly think 
of just then. 

The young curate walked rapidly 
down the road with tears in his eyes. 
He had spoken the truth in alluding 
to other intended visits, but he would 
not make them now. Indeed, he did 
not feel altogether presentable, being 
conscious of a certain amount of per- 
sonal dishevelment ; besides, he had 
dropped one glove in Mrs. Maxwell’s 
hall in the haste of his exit, and had 
also left his umbrella. What he 
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needed most was a brief spell of 
quietness for meditation ; he would 
call at the church. 

So to the church he went. But his 
hope of obtaining an interval of 
absolute peace was not to be fulfilled. 
As he drew near the building, the dull 
droning of the organ smote his ear, and 
with an inward groan he recognised 
the touch of a volunteer organist 
whose lack of musical talent was not 
compensated for by the personal adu- 
lation she paid the curate since his 
advent to the parish. He entered 
the sacred edifice, but the organist 
was not the only disturber of his 
peace, for entering the building he 
saw the two ladies who made it their 
pleasure to attend to the decorations. 
Mr. Wade heartily wished these ladies 
had chosen some other hour to potter 
about the place. However, it was 
too late to withdraw. They spied the 
unfortunate young man at once, and 
called upon his invaluable advice. 

After all, time was passing not 
altogether unpleasantly, despite the 
bad music, and he was beginning to 
shake off the memory of the late un- 
happy occurrence, when all at once a 
most peculiar feeling stole over him. 
He could not define it, but it seized 
him as resolutely as typhoid. It was 
partly a dizziness, partly a restless- 
ness, partly a kind of exaltation. 
There was a terrible craving for some- 
thing he wanted, though at first he 
could not for the life of him tell what 
it was. He found himself talking at 
random to Miss Strang, and at the 
same time scrutinising her closely, 
although without any feeling of special 
interest ; but when his gaze wandered 
to Miss Waltham, his heart gave a 
sudden bound. There seemed no 
reason for this, for his heart had never 
before bounded at the sight of Miss 
Waltham. Though she was not 
exactly elderly, no one could call her 
young, and her features, although un- 
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deniably regular, were of a severe cast. 
And her character was in keeping 
with her features, for she wae correct 
almost to an ideal degree. Her ex- 
cellence had, indeed, secured her the 
attention of the rector, who was a 
widower, and she was before long to 
become the second occupant of his 
heart and home. 

This estimable lady had up to that 
moment inspired the Rev. Mr. Wade 
with feelings very much akin to awe, 
for that was her influence on young 
curates. Now, however, the _ be- 
witched young man saw in her only 
the apotheosis of feminine beauty and 
allurement. He made no struggle 
whatever against this sudden hallu- 
cination. His only thought was to 
get her to some solitary spot where he 
might hold her hand for a moment and 
gaze into her eyes. 

He lost some time in futile endea- 
vours to attain his ends by gentle 
diplomacy. Then he took his courage 
in both hands, and asked her to come 
to the vestry. 

But when she stood before him in 
the dim light of the vestry, he found 
himself trembling and speechless. He 
could only look at her long and 
hungrily. 

‘Well, Mr. Wade? Well, what 
do you wish to say?” And Miss 
Waltham spoke very sharply, for it 
was her third time of putting the 
question. 

It was never answered in words, 
but if action speaks for words it was 
answered indeed. The curate put his 
two arms about her and kissed her. 
Then he fled with scarlet face, and 
the siren voice of the organist proved 
powerless to arrest his progress. 

Meanwhile Miss Waltham stood 
still in the middle of the vestry as 
one who had been struck in the face. 
The blood had leapt tumultously to 
her cheeks, and then ebbed back, 
Jeaving her with the expression of a 
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sculptured martyred saint. When at 
length she found words, they did not 
altogether lack vigour. 

““ The shameless, abandoned young 
man!’ she panted. ‘“‘Can he—can 
he be an impostor? No, no, that* 


cannot be. But he must have become 
suddenly demented ! We must aviod 
a scandal; but what a_ horrifying 


outrage to have to endure! Another 
troublesome curate! What a trial 
for poor John!” 

The afternoon had advanced into 
evening by now, and Miss Waltham, 
with angry and perplexed mind, re- 
turned home. Her first impulse was 
to confide the scandalous incident to 
her mother, who had always guided 
her-—even, it was said, into the safe 
haven of the rector’s heart ; but she 
hesitated, and finally postponed the 
confidence. And then her mother re- 
minded her that it was about time to 
start for the Pendreds, who were 
giving an entertainment that night 
on the occasion of their grandfather’s 
hundredth birthday. Miss Waltham 
and Miss Pendred had been school- 
fellows and afterwards bosom friends, 
though the warmth of their inter- 
course had slightly decreased since a 
year back, when Walter Pendred, 
whom Miss Waltham had come to re- 
gard as her own, if she cared to claim 
him, had quite suddenly fallen in love 
with and married another. Miss Wal- 
tham had too finely disciplined a 
spirit to cease visiting her friend 
owing to this coniretemps, although a 
less perfect being would certainly 
have dropped her in such circum- 
stances, forJMiss Pendred lived with 
her brother. 

The entertainment given by the 
Pendreds that evening was not of an 
exciting nature. It consisted of the 
exhibition of the family centenarian, 
Mr. Elijah Pendred. To be sure, he 
was not much to look at; but he was 
a wonderful old fellow enough. He 
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could get about without anybody’s 
help, could enjoy his dinner, and still 
manage his cigar and drop of grog. 
We had been a foremost local nota- 
bility two generations back, and was 
a churchwarden for sixty years. -For 
the latter reason the rector was pro- 
minent among the guests. that 
evening. 

The rector early attached himself 
to Miss Waltham, as one who feareth 
not to shout his affections from the 
house-tops. At first, she was truly 
glad of his companionship and benign 
tenderness, for a weird feeling, which 
she could not analyse, but which she 
feared and struggled against, had been 
growing upon her. But soon she 
began to get tired of his company, 
which rapidly became such an utter 
distaste that she wished him at 
Timbuctoo. It was a most inexplic- 
able feeling towards the man with 
whom she was willing to go to the 
altar, but it certainly possessed her 
like an evil spirit. 

Miss Waltham grew cross, and 
began to show to disadvantage even 
in the fond rector’s eyes. But fortu- 
nately for her temper, there descended 
upon her an influence which seemed 
to replace with rose tints the sombre 
shadows in her mind. Her eyes 
caught those of Walter Pendred, and 
she felt transformed. Her heart beat 
quickly, and she glowed with pleasure. 
From that moment her gaze seldom 
left his face. And he was pleased that 
she seemed so happy. He would 
doubtless have been more surprised 
than pleased had he known that at 
the moment she thought him the 
handsomest, most chivalrous, most 
desirable of men. 

The evening wore away somehow. 
The centenarian, who had stood the 
ordeal of the entertainment and the 
congratulations without seeming to 
understand much about either, at 
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length unceremoniously left the room. 
A little later his son Walter followed 
him. 

From that time Miss Waltham grew 
miserable and distressed. It was 
only with very great effort that she 
could take part in the small talk 
round her. When would he return ? 
She kept her eyes fixed on the door- 
way, but he came not. 

They were discussing the entranc- 
ing subject of fancy work, when Miss 
Pendred said : 

‘““Dear me! I have left my silk 
somewhere. Where can it be ? Oh, 
Iremember. [I left it in the smoking- 
room this afternoon. Anne ’’—to 
Miss Waltham—*“ would you mind 
fetching it ? You know the house so 
well. It is on the mantelshelf. If 
Walter is there, the light is sure to 
be on.”’ 

Miss Waltham complied with an 
alacrity that surprised herself. But 
she was so overwhelmed with an un- 
accountable excitement that she made 
slow progress towards the smoking- 
room. As she approached it, she 
smelt a cigar! As cigar! 

Her hesitant footsteps brought her 
to the smoking-room door. But all 
was dark, and disappointment caught 
her like a knife. He had gone! She 
could have cried out in her disappoint- 
ment, but she only stood in the dark 
doorway with heart of lead. 

But what was that in the blackness 
of the room? A red point of light 
that glowed intermittently. An in- 
fluence too strong to be combated 
took possession of her. With throb- 
bing heart she stole towards the point 
of light. Reaching it, she paused for 
an agonised moment. Suddenly she 
clutched at the cigar and dashed it 
away. Then, with a half sob she 
os and put her whole soul into one 

iss. 

Two skinny arms shot round her 
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neck and talon-like fingers touched 
her hair and cheek, while a mumbling 
voice said in ecstasy, “‘ Oh, my angel! 
My honey-sweet!”? +: ' : 

Miss Waltham broke away from the 


centenarian and hurried back to the | 


drawing-room, where the sight of the 
rector’s calm face and solid figure 
acted as a sedative on her unhappy 
spirits, and she shortly afterwards 
took her departure under the pro- 
tecting wing of her future mate. 

It was well for the preservation of 
her composure that she left then, for 
no sooner had she departed when a 
rapid thud, thud, and shuffling were 
heard, and immediately the drawing- 
room door was flung open, and the 


old man reappeared, to everybody’s © 


surprise. But, if his reappearance it- 
itself caused surprise, his manner 
positively startled the rather sedate 
assemblage; he shuffled rapidly 
into the room, chuckling to himself. 
As he glanced round, there was a look 
of extraordinary animation in his 
wrinkled face, and an expression of 
almost archness in his old eyes as he 
peered at various ladies in turn. 

‘“Come now! Come now!” he 
cried. ‘“* This is a dull way to cele- 
brate my birthday—a very dull way! 
I’m young enough to amuse and be 
amused, and I mean to have a pleasant 
birthday. What shall we play at? 
Kiss in the ring?” 

Something like panic fell on the 
company, and several of the ladies 
paled. The old man’s manner and 
looks were singularly wild, and the 
universal thought was that he had 
suddenly gone mad. Amid _ tense 
silence, Miss Pendred laid a tremulous 
hand on her grandfather’s arm and 
said soothingly : 

‘It’s very late, grandfather. Don’t 
you think you would like to go to 
bed now? Our friends are leaving 
presently.”’ 

‘“Go to bed like a baby, at this 
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early hour!” he exclaimed with a 
shrill laugh. ‘‘ Nonsense, child! 
What are you thinking of ? I’m not 


going to leave all those pretty ladies 
at the mercy of the dull dogs I see 
here. Ah, folks knew how to amuse 
themselves when I was young. [ll 
show you that I can still amuse the 
girls—ha! ha! Come now, shall we 
have kiss in the ring? Or first, to 
warm us up a little, let us dance a 
quadrille. Yes, let us dance!” 

Thereupon the old man commenced 
to caper round the room, accompany- 
ing himself with a weird discordant 
tune in his cracked voice. The nerves 
of the company were becoming 
strained, when one had the presence of 
mind to go to the piano and began to 
play a waltz, when two or three 
couples started dancing. A spirit of 
gaiety began to pervade those present, 
and everybody laughed when the 
centenarian seized a pretty girl of 
eighteen and hobbled through the 
waltz with her. However, even in his 
phenomenally exalted mental and 
physical condition waltzing was a 
little too much for the old man. So 
when he urged for a quadrille, a set 
was made up. Grandfather Pendred 
wished to keep his former partner 
beside him, but she managed to evade 
him. 

That dance possessed many fea- 
tures of interest owing to the old 
man’s conduct. The _ centenarian 
seemed to have suddenly thrown off 
the weight of his years and become a 
young man again—and a bold, bad 
young man. He ogled the ladies, 
and openly pressed many a fair hand 
and playfully patted many a rosy 
cheek. 

The ladies were taking this extra- 
vagant conduct with great good 
humour—deeming it excusable, as 
the sudden eccentricity of a very aged 
man—and everything would have 
passed off well, had not the cen- 
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tenarian suddenly thrown his arms 
round the neck of Miss Lake and 
kissed her. Miss Lake was very 
angry. Indeed, she was_ specially 
mortified at having been thus openly 
kissed by any man then, for Mr. 
Burton had been unusually attentive 
to her that evening, and certain hopes 
had arisen. 

The quadrille was abruptly stopped, 
and Walter Pendred insisted on his 
grandfather at once saying good- 
night. He led away the centenarian, 
who wept bitter tears at not being 
permitted to kiss all the ladies in 
honour of his hundredth birthday. 

The dancing, so strangely begun, 
lasted a good time. It had ceased, 
and the company were chatting and 
speaking of departing. All at once 
there came several smacking noises, 
the nature of which even the most 
austere of those present were not en- 
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tirely ignorant. There was no need 
to seek their cause, however, for when 
the company with one impulse turned 
their faces in the direction of those 
magical sounds, there were plainly 
visible Mr. Burton and Miss Lake 
sitting hand in hand and lip to 
lip. 

The sudden silence roused Miss 
Lake from her enchantment, and she 
turned, with flaming cheeks, to en- 
counter the roomful of eyes. Burton 
faced them manfully. Standing up, 
he said, with a laugh: 

“[’m afraid I’ve been slightly un- 


conventional, and forgot time and 


place ; but that is likely to happen to 
a man sometimes when the dearest 
girl in the world promises to be his 
wife. So, I ask for your congratu- 


lations.”’ 
The Bacillus Thornbius had done 
its work ; run its course. 


‘* DRAWING TO THE END.” 


(From a picture by Flameng.) 


NIGHTS OF THE ABDICATION OF 


THE EMPEROR 


NAPOLEON 


FROM THE DIARY OF SAINT-DIDIER 


By CONSTANCE, COUNTESS DE LA WARR 


I.—NIGHT OF JUNE 20TH—2IST. 

INE o’clock was striking from 

N all the clocks of the Elysée. 
I retired to my room very 
anxious, on account of the 
rumours that had circulated since the 
morning ; and a letter which I had 
received from my friend D , in 
whith I could see the forecast of some 
disastrous event, helped not a little 
to alarm me. Various information I 
had gathered during the day caused 
me to fear that, notwithstanding the 
bulletin of Charleroi, all was going 
badly. The Emperor’s character was 
well known to me, and several half- 
words that had escaped him since his 
return (and before he left to join the 
Army) made me foresee an extreme 


resolution on his part. I was also 
aware of the sentiments which anl- 
mated the nobility and the people. 
Napoleon, surrounded by fourteen 
allied powers, combined and united 
for the first time, was not less pressed 
by his enemies in the interior. Even 
his friends, neither intelligent nor 
united, were against him. Had he 
attained success in Belgium, he would 
have rallied these and dispersed the 
others. Above all, he was bent on 
humiliating Wellington, whose delays 
were part of his genius. The Em- 
peror looked upon it as a stroke of 
policy to embitter the opposition 
party against that general, and he 
appeared to feel that on leaving to 
join the army he was beginning the 
EE 
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last act of his tragedy ; his last words 
on parting from me were: *‘ Double 
or quits.” 

At five minutes past nine a grey 
carriage covered with dust, entered 
the courtyard. I recognised it as 
belonging to the Emperor’s suite. I 
had scarcely got down, when a second, 
followed by a third and last, drove up, 
increasing my agitation and con- 
firming my presentiments. Behind 
this last the gates closed, and my 
friend D , who had been in the 
first carriage, advanced towards me, 
drew me apart, pressed my hand, and 
with closed teeth, murmured the 
words: “All goes badly! We are 
lost!” 

The door of the third carriage was 
now opened, and reclining in a corner 


was a pale man, whom at first I took © 


for the Emperor himself, but it was 
his brother, Prince Jerome, wounded 
in the hand, which he carried in a 
sling. The Prince, tired and _ half 
asleep, descended slowly. Napoleon 
pushed him on, upset him on the step,,. 
and rushing forward, dashed up the 
staircase to his apartments without 
saying a word and looking at no one. 
We hastened after him. At that 
moment D seized me by the arm 
and in a broken voice said: “ You 
see; all is lost !”’ 

The door of the principal room 
opened, and the Emperor appeared. 
Glancing at D——, he added bluntly : 

‘** All except honour, D aa 

This, the latter told me, was the 
first word he had uttered for forty- 
eight hours. 

Napoleon retired to his room again 
and sat down. I presented him with 
despatches, which he flung on a table, 
having selected the least voluminous. 
This was a perfumed note, which he 
held first to his nose, or perhaps to 
his mouth, for the gesture was equl- 
vocal. He read, and raised his eyes 
to heaven. In the midst of reading, 


he said: 
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‘Some soup!” and a 
moment after: ‘‘Writing materials!’ 
He wrote and folded the letter. “‘ To 
Princess Hortense,”’ he said, ordering 
me to sit down to write the address. 
The soup arrived, and he took half of 
it. ‘ Write,” he again said to me. 
I wrote, commanding the Duc de 
Bassano and Comte Regnault de 
Saint-Jean-d’Angély to come imme- 
diately. That done, he had his boots 
taken off and went to bed completely 
dressed, and was soon fast asleep. A 
valet had orders to rouse him as soon 
as the Ministers arrived. | 

On returning to my room by the 
little staircase which opens on to the 
landing of the large one, I came 
across two persons sitting together in 
a corner. They were talking so in- 
tently that they scarcely saw me and © 
did not derange themselves. It was 
Prince Jerome engaged in having his 
wound dressed by a little garden girl 
as fresh as her flowers. 

‘* Ah, ah, Georgette,” I said to her, 
““T did not suspect you of such 
talents ; you will have to follow the 
army as a skirmisher.”’ 

I pass over the reflections which 
prevented me from sleeping. D 
only came when the Emperor, aroused, 
sent to inform me of the arrival of 
the Ministers. D said to me: 

“* After the advantages of Charleroi 
and the brilliant battle of Fleurus we 
have lost everything from two obvious 
causes. The first of these, I believe, 
was the inflexibility of the Emperor, 
who, subsequent to the two victostous 
days, wished to astonish the world, 
strengthen France, and overwhelm 
Europe by a third and decisive 
triumph ; a sublime but mad project, 
which would lead the victor to the 
throne of popularity, and the van- 
quished to the scaffold; a project 
fathomed by the prudent Wellington, 
and which he disconcerted by leading 
its heroic and extravagant author to 
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THE EMPEROR NAPOLEON I. 


(From a portrait by David.) 


the abyss where his power, his in- 
fluence, and almost his glory were to 
expire. The third battle, which we 
call that of Mont St. Jean, the name 
of the village of which it is the 
principal point, but which is called 
Waterloo by the enemy, from a 
village occupied by the English, or 
‘ Belle-Alliance,’ from a_ castle 


which was the headquarters of 
Blucher. This third action kept the 
victory in suspense by alternatives, 
thus causing the French flags to wave 
with those of the allies from noon till 
eight o’clock, and showed how the 
negative gift of patience could dis- 
concert the combinations of an im- 
petuous general. The prudent victor 
EE 2 
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of Salamanca, Toulouse, and Vittoria, 
by a manceuvre worthy his tem- 
porising genius (since it cost him the 
eltte of his army), compelled the 1m- 
petuous victor of the Pyramids, 
Marengo, Austerlitz, Friedland, and 
Jena to lower his humiliated laurels 
before those he had many times con- 
quered. In great measure our defeat 
was Owing to intrigue, corruption, and 
treachery. These uniting caused dis- 
trust, misunderstanding, fear, and 
disorder. History will discover the 
sources which I can only indicate, but 
to which the Allies (whose bravery I 
nevertheless recognise), particularly 
_ the enemy and personal rival of 
Buonaparte, owe their success to-day. 
Let them hasten to triumph and 
utilize their victory, for the wounded 
lion is not dead ! ”’ 

These words of D——’s presented a 
fearful outlook and so upset me that 
the Emperor perceived it and re- 


marked on my paleness. He said 
sternly : 

‘“D—— has spoken. He is a 
coward.” 


Then, softening his tone, he added : 

“An evil that can be repaired, is 
not great; but an irreparable one 
must be submitted to. Sit there,”’ 
he said to me, “‘ and take notes. Do 
you know shorthand ? ”’ 

‘** Yes, Sire.” 

“Write!” 

The night was advanced. M. de 
Bassano, seated in a corner of the 
room, looked stern. Comte Regnault, 
standing in front of a table kept 
tapping a* paper manuscript before 
him with a pencil. The Emperor 
walked about, biting his nails and 
taking snuff constantly. Then he 
stopped suddenly. 

‘* Well, this bulletin ? ” he queried. 

** Here it is, corrected,”’ replied the 
Minister of State. 

“* Let me see it,”’ said the Emperor. 

All Europe has read the “ Moni- 
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teur ”’ of the 21st, and its remarkable 
supplement. The account of the 
battle of Ligny and the later con- 
fessions of Field-Marshal Blucher 
prove the grandeur and importance 
of our victory. The next day, on 
account of some of the causes men- 
tioned above, our defeat was ex- 
plained. Two-thirds of the bulletin 
having been read, the Emperor, 
stamping his foot, cried : 

“It was won!” 

When Comte Regnault had finished, 
he said, sighing : 

“Tt is lost.” 

Then the following conversation 
took place, of which I give the most 
striking points. 

The Emperor: It is lost! (A 
moment after)—and my glory with it ! 

Comte Régnault: You have fifty 
victories to oppose to one defeat. 

Duc de Bassano : This defeat is de- 
cisive ; the Emperor is right. 

The Emperor : They are not accus- 
tomed to conquer; they will abuse 
their victory. 

Duc de Bassano: Those whose 
treachery has been shown up by 
Wellington’s bravery are more dan- 
gerous and more your enemies than 
the English or the Prussians. 

The Comte: The Republicans will 
groan ; but they will try to profit by 
the event. 

The Emperor : They will do well ; 
at least the glory and the liberty of 
the country will remain intact. If 
the Royalists win the day, it will only 
be because they are upheld by stran- 
gers. 

The Duc: The courage of the 
Royalists is in Wellington’s head and 
Bliicher’s arm. 

The Comte: The most important 
thing is to stop Bliicher and Welling- 
ton. 

The Duc: What! The army no 
longer exists and the frontier is un- 
protected. 
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The Comte: The frontier is un- 
protected, but the army does exist ; 
it is only necessary to rally it. 

The Emperor: It will rally itself ; 
it must be re-organised and its losses 
made good. 

The Duc: Can you depend on 
Marshal Soult and De Grouchy ? 

The Emperor : Grouchy is an honest 
man, but weak; Soult has given 
guarantees. 

The Comte: The army will re- 
organise itself, but the lists are in- 
complete. 

The Emperor : Convoke the Minis- 
ters immediately. I wish the 
Chambers to know ll _ this 
evening. 
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The Duc: The factions 
will be roused. 

The Comte : The factions, 
agitated for long, will recog- 
nise each other, probe each 
other, and make _ experi- 
ments. 

The Emperor: So much 
the better; masks will fall 
off. For the public, let it 
be understood ; as by me, 
for a long time past.... 
Call the Ministers. A report 
shall be made, the truth 
shall be told. Unless all 
patriotism and all honour are 
dead, how can the Chambers 
refuse men and money ? 

The Duc: They will talk 
of economising water and the 
pumps when the house is on 
fire ! 

The Comte : The Dictator- 
ship has been _ stupidly 
blamed ; to-day it would 
save everything. 

The Emperor: I recom- 
mend Constitutional Mon- 
archy. Callthe Ministers ! 

The Duc: _ Dictator- 
ship, but also no contra- 


indignities. If they attack 
us, we will defend ourselves. 
The Emperor: Ah! My old > 
Guard! Will they also defend ther- 
selves ? 


We dispersed, after the the order to 
Ministers had been dispatched. Maret 
remained with the Emperor, who, 
notwithstanding his fatigue, received 
several visitors, but I was not presenf. 
From my window I recognised among 
the carriages, those of Cambacéres, 
the Admiral Decres, M. de Caulain- 
court, and the two Carnots. 

At half-past six the Emperor sent 
for me. With him was the Duc 
d’Otrante, Minister of Police, who 
was probably giving him information 
as to the position of the factions. 
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Napoleon seemed uneasy ; M. Fouché 
looked concerned, moved, and solici- 
tous. 

When he had gone the Emperor 
ordered me to make three copies of a 
manuscript which he drew from his 
pocket book. While I was preparing 
to do so, these words escaped from 
him: ‘‘ Quiet, everything is quiet 
according to him! And I have only 
to speak to obtain everything!.. . 
Which, then, is right—this report or 
he? AH! I believe the report which 
agrees with my own presentiment. . .”’ 
Then shaking the paper: “ That has 
never deceived me! ”’ 

I wrote in substance what follows : 

‘Anxiety is universal, but the 
more hidden because the more general. 
There are meetings every evening and 
night at Rue Sainte-Marguerite, Fau- 
bourg Saint-Antoine, at C *s, one 
of the principal confederates; at 
L——’s, of the, Chamber of 
Deputies Rue des Macons- 
Sorbonne. The last assembly 
is composed of Royalists. 
The Curé of St. N., who is 
one of them, declares that it 
isnot dangerous and would 
only become so in the event 
of the enemy’s success. The 
Deputies are less timid. 
Yesterday, in a letter re- 
ceived by one of them, 
S-v-z asked that a Com- 
mittee of Protection should 
be appointed by the Cham- 
bers or by those outside, to 
which Prince Joseph and 
the Council of Regency 
should give account during 
the absence of the Emperor. 
This motion will be pre- 
sented on the first news ofa 
success, under the pretext 
that the Emperor will seize 
this opportunity to extend 
his constitutional power. 
The Republicans and Royal- 
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ists of the Assembly will under- 
stand one another. They would 
understand one another still better 
after a reverse. The Royalists wish 
it, and it is thought certain 
that they will organise more 
than one, which they will impute to 
the Emperor, whose mind, they say, 
is beginning to fail. They said the 
same thing about Carnot when he 
gave his last report. However, the 
patriots do not wish for disasters, but 
if they should come, they will turn 
them to their own profit.” 

Two copies of this report were 
addressed to MM. Regnault d’Angély 
and Carnot. The Emperor kept the 
third and burnt the original. 

I had finished this report when the 
Princess Hortense was announced. I 
went out, but, urged by curiosity, 
(blameable, perhaps, but which under 
the cruel circumstances was excus- 
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able) I went round the bedroom and 
crept into an ante-room, in which 
there was a round window almost 
completely covered by a little curtain. 
Through it I was able with difficulty 
to see or rather to guess at the scene 
which took place before me. I saw 
Napoleon in profile and the Princess 
full face. She was sitting down and 
held in one hand a handkerchief with 
which she covered her eyes at inter- 
vals, in the other a scent bottle, 
which she was constantly smelling. 
She was pale and seemed suffering. 
The Emperor, sometimes standing, 
sometimes sitting suddenly down, 
spoke in abrupt monosyllables of 
which I heard the sound, but could 
not understand the sense. From the 
supplicating gestures of the Princess, 
from her tearful looks, from the sobs 
that escaped her, it was easy to see 
that she was eagerly soliciting some- 
thing that he refused. I have learnt 
since that she was strongly urging him 
to sue for peace, and that she tried to 
press upon him the danger of con- 
tinuing the war. To all the objec- 
tions of the Princess the Monarch 


answered in sharp and laconic phrases, | 


among which I distinguished the 
words, “‘ Bourbons,” “‘ English,’’** Dis- 
honour.”’ At length, exasperated that 
he could not conquer her gentle, 
obstinate resistance by violence, the 
Emperor stamped his foot sharply, 
and pressing his hands heavily on a 
pile of little volumes, heaped up on 
his bureau, they fell in all directions. 
One of these volumes struck Madame 
Hortense’s foot and she burst into 
tears at this fresh outburst of passion. 
Napoleon stopped, calmed himself, 
and went quickly towards her. From 
the serenity which re-appeared on the 
countenance of this unfortunate Prin- 
cess, I judged that she had obtained 
part of her request. The interview 
ended with these words, which the 
Emperor pronounced in a loud voice : 
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‘* Send your son to me!” after which 
he affectionately kissed her hand, and 
she went out. 

The Council of Ministers took place 
at eight o’clock.. As my presence was 
not necessary, I can give no account 
of it. 

The day’s post brought numerous 
letters, which confirmed the rumours | 
concerning our defeat. The victory of 
Charleroi and the still more important 
one of Ligny should have re-assured 
people’s minds, but did not, and they 
were given over to most dangerous 
fluctuations. From three to six 
o’clock an extraordinary rumour, 
which originated at the Bourse, spread 
through Paris and insinuated itself 
into all ranks of society. It was 
known that we had sustained a great 
reverse, and the unexpected return of 
the Emperor put the finishing stroke 
to theconsternation. Groups formed, 
dispersed, and re-formed continually 
on the Boulevards. Men looked at 
one another with distrust, approached 
and questioned each other with hesi- 
tation. No one dared say what he 
feared, or hoped, or thought of what 
he had just heard. Fear and silence 
reigned among the groups drawn to- 
gether by uneasy curiosity, and they 
separated in a still more alarming 
terror. Here and there a few mur- 
murs escaped ; some equivocal words 
were hazarded. In the midst of this 
uneasiness one could distinguish the 
ill-disguised joy of certain persons who 
dared to pity the public misfortune, 
and who altered and exaggerated the 
circumstances. 

Some remarkable things werenotice- 
able on this deplorable evening : 
First, that the success of Generals 
Travot and Lamarque brought about 
the pacification of La Vendée ; second, 
that all the transactions of the Bourse, 
which had been steadily falling since 
the departure of the Emperor, had 
suddenly risen,and the greater seemcd 
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our reverses the more they improved. 
A third fact gave to many minds food 
for reflection. The Court of Assizes 
acquitted two persons accused of dis- 
tributing seditious pamphlets. The 
pleading of their advocate was so 
singular that it might well exercise 
men’s minds. In a brilliant though 
illogical peroration which was the 
hors @ euvre of the trial, this advocate, 
pretending to plead before the Em- 
peror, addressed to him, under dis- 
respectful forms, the abuse which 
journalists heaped upon him after his 
abdication. Those of the audience 
who were in the secret, warmly 
applauded this safe courage ; others, 
less penetrating, feared the zeal of 
the advocate would damage his repu- 
tation ; but all, on hearing him main- 


tain that an attempt on the life of the 
Emperor (simply styled as the Chief 
of the Government), far from being a 
crime of treason, could not even be 
called an assassination, were at no loss 
to conclude that Napoleon, being no 
longer a potentate, would soon cease 
to be even aman. The advocate, in 
his simulated address, compared him- 
self to Cicero pleading for Marcellus 
before Cesar, and had, like this orator, 
the gift of prophecy. 

History will record the memorable 
sittings of the Chambers, especially 
those of the Representatives ; who, 
having discussed and solved the pro- 
blem of their political legitimacy, so 
solemnly proved by recurring dangers, 
by a wisdom and moderation equal 
to their patriotism and devotion, 
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having saved France, were for fifteen 
days absolute masters of her destiny, 


I will give details, yet unknown,, 


concerning the sitting of the a2rst. 
The motion of General La Fayette, 
tending to the preservation of na- 
tional independence and of repre- 
sentation ; the statement made in the 
Emperor’s name by Comte Regnault 
de Saint-Jean-d’Angély ; the motion 
of M. Manuel to call the Ministers 
together and to demand from them an 
account of the situation of the State ; 
the proposition to deprive the Em- 
peror of the command of the National 
Guard; and, lastly, the nomination 
of a Committee of Nobles and Repre- 
sentatives who would associate in the 
Council to advise on the means of 
saving the Empire and the Govern- 
ment. 

In this Assembly, formed of hetero- 
geneous elements, in which Napoleon’s 
friends predominated, there reigned at 
first a unquiet murmuring, broken by 
sad and prolonged silences. Among 
the greater number of these persons 
the supposition that each, under these 
grave circumstances, would concen- 
trate all affection on his (probably 
already compromised) personal in- 
terest, kept suspicions and distrust 
awake. More than one project had 
been put before the Assembly, and to 
cause their acceptance required all the 
subtleties of strategy, joined to the 
ascendency of influence and power. 
Thoughts were carefully dissembled, 
the most cherished opinion was spoken 
of with indifference, the truth of 
motives was disguised in expression ; 
each one shuffled to his end by crooked 
paths. What was this end? That, 
the Session did not clearly show, yet 
it might be perceived, although ob- 
scured by the counter-marches and 
manoeuvres of the various groups 
forming the Assembly. 

The Emperor arrived, preceded by 
his three brothers. Seeing them, 
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party committees were suspended, and 
groups separated to reassemble in the 
large Hall. When each had taken his 
place, they continued to talk in low, 
murmuring voices. 

A private secretary (not a herald) 
announced the Emperor. All rose; 
he bowed and sat down in an arm- 
chair opposite the assemblage, who 
seated themselves without the pre- 
viously necessary invitation. When 
silence was established, Napoleon 
began to speak. 

At first he seemed moved ; he was 
pale and his left hand stretched out 
on a table was shaking with con- 
vulsive movements. Gradually he 
pulled himself together and began to 
speak calmly. This painful situatior 
produced a feeling of interest in the 
Assembly, which caused more than 
one project to be adjourned, and gave 
to the deliberation a turn which its 
originators did not expect. 

The Emperor confirmed what the 
bulletin (copies of which had already 
been circulated) had announced con- 
cerning our disasters. He spoke of 
French valour with admiration; of 
the prudent courage of the enemy 
with sincerity ; and gave well-merited 
praise to Lord Wellington’s talents, 
concluding with a noble confession of 
his own faults. This move, which I 
like to think was due to frankness, 
had the effect of shrewdness, and dis- 
posed in his favour many of those 
who were prejudiced against him. | 
believe he at once perceived this 
change, which was encouraging in the 
fact that it succeeded an ominous 
silence. Napoleon, without any posi- 
tive move, had led disaffected minds 
to grant him that which was more 
formally demanded by three of his 
Councillors. | 

Monsteur R.: The glory of France 
is in her army ; her honour consists in 
repairing her losses ; her liberty, her 
independence are in the strength of 
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her defenders; the safety of the 
country lies in their number, disci- 
pline, and exploits. A great reverse 
is but a useful warning for noble 
souls. Let us turn a defeat, which at 
first seems to compromise them, into a 
triumph of principles. If victory has 
ceased to crown our Flag are there no 
other palms than those that she 
waters with blood ? The olive tree 
of peace may again flourish on this 
menaced frontier; but in order that 
it should bear lasting fruit it must be 
planted by heroic hands. The army 
is already rallying, but our astonished 
Eagle, distressed by the absence of its 
defenders, demands that the glorious 
gaps which untold sacrifices have 
made in its ranks should be filled. 
Will you refuse to recruit with heroes 
this heroic army ? In enlarging its 
ranks, or at least filling them with 
devoted men, you will support public 
enthusiasm, you will crown the desire 
of the nation. Far be from us, how- 
ever, the wish for vengeance; we 
covet no conquest but that of peace ; 
but to ask it proudly our numbers 
must be equal to our courage. A 
nation vanquished, but that will never 
be defeated, can only sue for peace 
supported by the prestige of her 
army. I conclude by asking that the 
Chambers should make an appeal to 
French valour, whilst the Emperor 
treats for peace with assurance and 
dignity. 

M. le General L.F. formally opposed 
this measure. “‘ There is only one 
scheme which can save the country,” 
he said, “and if the Emperor’s 
Ministers do not advise it, his great 
soul will reveal it to him.” 

This conclusion roused great mur- 
muring and much applause. Napo- 
leon’s eyes fell, then he raised them 
rapidly and smiled disdainfully. 

M. de F. after seconding the pro- 
position of Comtc R., suggested that a 
patriotic loan should be opened in 
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order to provide ammunition and 
lighten the expense of a fresh levy. 

M. Fl. proved that under existing 
circumstances this measure, which 
appeared advisable, would become an 
obstacle. He demanded its rejection. 

M. le Duc de B. tried to show that 
the recruiting of men and the raising 
of money were not only unnecessary 
but would do harm without prelimi- 
nary measures. These measures, 
according to the honourable member, 
should consist in placing under the 
inspection of a more severe and, above 
all, more summary police system, all 
those who for the last twenty-five 
years have formed various factions, 
and who, united, make up an oppo- 
sition party. ‘‘ The threats of the 
actual system were no more than 
empty sounds,” he said, “and that it 
must justify its existence by genuine 
results. This opposition party, re- 
cruited from the discontented of all 
ranks, is the centre with which all 
enemies abroad communicate. The 
war thus becomes national, because 
its principle is factious. The chiefs 
from Paris, La Vendée, Lille, Toulouse, 
Marseilles, and Bordeaux, who nou- 
rish the hope of the Court at Ghent, 
and the animosity of Europe, which 
they are resolved to coalesce, should 
be punished. Their most influential 
accomplices should be excluded from 
public offices and important magis- 
tracies ; subordinates should be more 
strictly watched over ; and the double 
effect would ensue of disconcerting 
enemies abroad and_ strengthening 
the Government and its friends. If 
this motion had been carried, those 
who hear me would not grieve at the 
misfortunes of their country, nor 
would Wellington be marching on 
Paris.” 

M. le Comte G. refuted the measure 
proposed by the last speaker, pointed 
out its  uselessness and _ danger. 
Putting aside all personal remarks, he 
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wished that instead of embittering 
minds they might be softened by loyal 
proceedings. 

This speech was well received, but 
generalities seemed out of place when 
the existing evil demanded practical 
remedies. 

M. le Prince C. proposed that peace 
should be demanded under the most 
conciliatory and honourable condi- 
tions. 

M. le Comte T. insisted that no 
peace could be hoped for with an 
cnemy who would only grant it on 
two impracticable conditions: the 
expulsion of the Buonapartes and the 
restoration of the Bourbons. “‘ It 
might be possible, though cruel, to 
renounce glory,’ said the orator, 
‘*“ because the love and salvation of 
one’s country compensate for any 
sacrifice, but what can compensate 
for the loss of honour? And what 
dishonour could be greater, more 
irreparable, than to receive these 
Princez, who have no dependence but 
on English bayonets? They have 
ceased to be Frenchmen, and the peace 
you would make in accepting them 
would but change the theatre of the 
war and cause blood to flow from the 
frontiers to this palace. Honour, then, 
to prejudice, excess, error! An end 
to noble ideas, liberal institutions,and 
all that makes life dear to the friends 
of liberty!” § 

The Assembly adjourned, no one 
seeming Satisfied. M. de S. D. said 
aloud, so that the Emperor should 
hear: ‘*M. de la F. has put his 
finger on the wound. I admire Napo- 
leon, but that the whole of France and 
posterity should do likewise a great 
action is yet needed. Is there no one 
sufficiently friendly to our happiness 
and glory who will point out to him 
the means of still more augmenting 
them ? ” 

The following day at nine o’clock 
the Chambers rec-assembled. This 
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sitting of. the Representatives was 
tumultuous in the extreme. Party 
spirit was everywhere evident and its 
presence felt by the violence of the 
discussions. Royalists, Constitue 
tionalists, and Republicans expressed, 
more or less directly, the need for 
abdication. M. Dupin even spoke of 
a serious Act being passed to bring the 
Emperor to this decision, and the 
word “fall”? was uttered. At this 
word the partisans of the Emperor, 
who saw their country in one man 
and their fortune in Buonaparte, 
raised cries of opposition and sug- 
gested singular difficulties. Forma- 
lists late in the day, they placed 
procrastination in opposition to the 
trenchant rapidity of an almost 
general desire. It was, indeed, the 
wish of Constitutional Monarchists, 
Bourbon Royalists and Federal Re- 
publicans. The first, whether they 
had to appoint a Council of Regency, 
an Executive Committee, or to give 
the nation the choice of a new dynasty, 
or the recall of an old one, were con- 
vinced that to depart from the con- 
stitutional line by which for twenty- 
five years all public acts were sanc- 
tioned would be to give France over 
to the arbitrary violence of despotism, 
or to the sanguinary follies of anarchy. 
Royalists saw salvation only in the 
restoration of the house of Bourbon ; 
and divided by those who demanded 
a return to absolute rule, and the 
more moderate who wished to temper 
its barbarisms with the innovations of 
the present century. They were at 
one in their love of the king and 
their irreconcilable hatred of the 
Emperor. As to the Republicans 
who had been slandered or misunder- 
stood, when such an insane intention 
as that of re-establishing the demo- 
cracy of 1793 was attributed to them, 
they wished, presumably to impose 
on France the federative organisation 
conceived by the Girondins, a system 
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which, by dividing the provinces 
merely for administration, united 
them to a centre under a common 
political tie. These three parties, so 
diverse in their end, often agreed in 
the means to that end, and now the 


principal is the Fall, or ‘Abdication, of 


Napoleon. 

Whilst the Chambers, 
torn asunder by these four 
factions, fell under the 
momentary influence each 
held and lost alternately, 
what was passing in the 


Palace of the Elysée 2? The 
Emperor moody, silent, 
meditative, wrote notes 


rapidly, and then de- 
stroyed them imme- 
diately. Every ten 
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minutes he received a bulletin from 
the two Chambers, and_ his face 
brightened or grew dark according to 
the nature and quality of the news. 
Ministers, State-Councillors, func- 
tionaries of all kinds, passed to and fro 
like shadows. A few were admitted, 
and after a few insignificant words, he 
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dismissed them. I noticed that he 
had signed several letters of pardon 
and promoted some Knights of the 
Réunion and the Legion d’honneur. 
Suddenly the sound of a carriage 


driving up quickly was heard. It 
was Prince Lucien. On seeing him 
Napoleon paled,_ then 


blushed excessively. 

Well!” he said sharply 
to his brother. 

The Prince drew him into 
the most secluded walk of 
the garden. I followed in 
the distance through the 
well-known wind- 
ing paths and hid 
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myself from the two illustrious talkers 
behind a mass of verdure. I heard 
only the end of the discourse, which I 
record faithfully. 

Prince Lucien: Where is your 
firmness ? Give up this wavering. 
You know what it costs, not to 
dare. 
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The Emperor: I have dared too 
much ! 

The Prince: Too much, and too 
little. Dare again, for the last time. 

The Emperor : An 18th Brumaire ? 

The Prince: Not at all! A most 
constitutional decree. The Consti- 
tution gives you this right. 

The Emperor: They do not like 
the Constitution ; they call it a be- 
daubed placard. And what if they 
should oppose the decree ? 

The Prince: Then they are 
rebels and to be disposed of. 

The Emperor: They have 
appealed to the National 
Guard, which does not love 
me, and it will come to 
their assistance. 

' The Prince: The 
National Guard has 
only one force of re- 
sistance ; when _ it 
must act the shop-~ 
keepers will look 
to their wives and 
shops. 

The Emperor: 
The failure of an 
18th Brumaire may 


lead to a 13th 
Vendémiaire. 

The Prince : You 
deliberate when 


you ought to act. 
They act and do 
not deliberate. 

The Emperor : What can they do ? 
They are only talkers ! 

The Prince : Public opinion is with 
them ; they will decree expulsion. 

The Emperor: Expulsion! They 
would not dare ! 

The Prince : They will dare every- 
thing, if you dare nothing. 

The Emperor: Let us see Davoust. 

They returned to the Palace and 
Prince d’Eckmhiill was sent for. I 
do not know what was asked him or 
what he replied, but judging from his 
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noble defence before the Represen- 
tatives he did not want to tamper 
with the independence of represen- 
tation. 

Prince Lucien, much agitated, drove 


away a few minutes later. I heard 
him say to Secretary la M. : 
“What is to be done ? ~The smoke 


of Mont Saint-Jean has turned his 
head, he is a doomed man.” 

The Emperor, shut up in a small 
study, did not leave it for an hour 
He asked for soup, jelly, and 

coffee, which valet de chambre 
sent to him by a little boy, 

who had been much noticed 
by Napoleon. This child 
watched the Emperor 
sitting motionless, his 

elbows on the table, 
his hands over his 


eyes : 

** Eat, Sire,’ said 
the little fellow, 
“it will do you 
good.”’ 

“Is it Gonesse ? ”’ 

““No, Sire, I 


come from Pierre- 
Fite.” | 

‘Where your 
parents have a cot- 
tage and a_ few 
acres ?”’ 

* Yes, Sire.” 

“That is happi- 
ness !’’ Napoleon sighed. 

The Emperor having returned to 
his large study found there two of 
his secretaries, who were opening dis- 
patches. “Is there anything fresh ?”’ 
he asked. 

‘* Here is a letter of which I have 
only opened the first envelope. It is 
addressed ‘ To His Majesty himself.’”’ 

‘“Give it to me,” said Napoleon ; 
and he read the following :— 

‘“* Nature did much for you, fortune 
more. Born in an age, itself heir to 
ages of genius and philosophy, your- 
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self heir to all revolutions, comprised 
in the French Revolution, it was for 
you to found the much desired epoch 
wherein genius should employ revolu- 
tions to infuse philosophy into poli- 
tics, and to lead the nations to true 
felicity. This felicity consists in the 
stability and dignity of governments 
legitimised by possession, confirmed 
by free choice ; in the independence 
of nations and in the liberties of their 
citizens ; independence without con- 
quests, liberties without license ;_ the 
enjoyment of privileges honoured by 
the exercise of duties. These are the 
benefits that France, that Europe, 
expected from your good sense, your 
talents and your gratitude. France 
demanded a Government which, de- 
mocratic in its origin and monarchical 
in its practice, would temper by mixed 
institutions the aristocratic tendency 
of intermediate parties. Germany re- 
quired a stronger bond, which should 
join the enervated members of her 
gigantic body in a more uniform centre 
of action. Italy demanded that a 
religious federation should unite under 
the sacred yoke of unanimous opinion, 
her people divided by legislation but 
already drawn together by language, 
taste, and manners. Switzerland 
wanted the calm of her mountains, 
Holland the protection of her com- 
merce. Spain invoked the main- 


tenance of her religion, the restora- 
tionof her monarchy,and the freedom 
of her citizens. It was the same with 
the rest of Europe. The light which 
she received from the last years of 
the eighteenth century was that of a 
terrible conflagration. A soft gleam 
coming from the North had given 
the signal of progressive regeneration 
without upheavals or reaction. In- 
stead of seizing this for the safety of 
all, what have you done ? 

‘“To the people stirred up by our 
revolution you promised independence 
and liberty ; to kings the dignity of 
their thrones and the restoration of 
their governments ; to religions re- 
cognition and respect ; to commerce, 
money, liberty, and protection; to 
proprietors, laws and _ guarantees ; 
you had imbued the lower classes with 
desires and hope. All sought happi- 
ness; you promised it to all. To 
whom did you give it 2? To no one. 
For the counterfeit of liberty, which 
enchanted the first period of the 
Revolution you substituted the phan- 
tom of glory. They killed under the 
flag of liberty; to attain the glory 
which was always flying from them 
they rushed to be killed. What has 
resulted from this disdain of your 
species? The minority {have  re- 
mained your accomplices, but the 
majority who at first followed you 
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preferred to become your victims. 
It was what honour prescribed. But 
if honour sometimes forbids to call for 
succour it is often wise to profit by 
it. This is what your enemies have 
now done. The powers of the world 
have armed their soldiers to defend 
themselves, we will make use of them 
to punish you. In any case, the 
punishment of a hero (for if Attila, 
Genghis, and Tamerlane were heroes 
you also are 
one) consists 
in his fall. 
Yours is re- 
solvedon,and 
in order that 
history shall 
find it as leg- 
itimate as 
contemp or- 
aries think it, 
public autho- 
rity will de- 
clare it. You 
can, however, 
forestallitand 
reserve for 
yourself the 
honour of 
leaving the 
throne before 
it is snatched 
from you. 
This: 4s. the 
advice of a 
loyal enemy, 
who has often 
admired but 
never feared you. This enemy cannot 
leave the man, who became sovereign 
through his own genius, without say- 
ing what no friend could fail to say 
to him, ‘ Abdicate.’ ”’ 

‘* T—abdicate ! ’’ exclaimed the Em- 
peror, biting his lips and crushing up 
the letter. ‘‘ What do you think of 
it ?”’ he said to two Ministers of State 
who now entered. The first was 
silent. ‘‘I understand you,” said 
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Napoleon, growing pale; “* you share 
the opinion of the anonymous writer ° 
And you, Comte R., what is your 
opinion ? ”’ 

‘* With men and money you might 
hold on, without, what can you do 
but yield ? ”’ 

“IT am bound to resist. Public 
opinion is with the Chambers, and the 
opinion of the Chambers demands a 
sacrifice.” 

At this 
moment 
Lieut enant- 
General S., a 
Member of 
the Chamber 
of Represen- 
tatives was 
announced. 

ee _—— ! 99 
cried the Em- 
peror. “It is 
five years 
since he spoke 
tome. What 
does he 
want ? ”’ 

The Minis- 
ters went out 
and General 
S. entered. 
This inter- 
‘| view took 
place without 
witnesses, 
and though 
I crouched 
behind a par- 
tition whence I could see.the talkers 
it was impossible to gather details of 
their conversation, but the result of 
the interview I had from the General 
himself. 

The Emperor seemed touched on 
seeing him, for this officer had been in 
disgrace for five years. He frankly 
broached the proposition which 
brought him to the Emperor, and im- 
plored: him to save himself from the 
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NAPOLEON AT ST. HELENA. 


From a painting by B, R. Haydon, 


disgrace of expulsion by abdicating. 
This word roused a kind of rage in 
Napoleon’s breast, but he soon re- 
lieved himself by giving vent to it. 
The General paid no attention to this 
outburst, and taking as his text the 
glory of the Emperor, bluntly ex- 
plained to him that ‘this expedient 
was the only means of saving himself. 
He also pointed out that the interests 
of his family depended on this mea- 
sure. Napoleon, however, would rot 
yield. This resistance, which lasted 


more than an hour, suggested to the 
General the idea of mentioning the 
young Prince Napoleon. At this 
name the soul of the Sovereign, even 
more touched than the soul of the 
father, seemed to expand to new senti- 
ments, the nature of which the 
officer’s discretion did not permit me 
to know. The proclamation of the 
Prince Imperial would necessitate a 
Regency, which, should the father be 
positively excluded, would admit as 
guardians the paternal and maternal 
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uncles of the child. Therefore in this 
case the Imperial system would only 
be modified, and admitting that 
Napoleon’s promises since his return 
were not illusory, they would agree 
with the public wish in reconciling 
France with Europe, usurpations with 
legitimacy, and liberty with glory. 
The Emperor then determined to 
abdicate in favour of his son, and 
General S., by carrying to the Repre- 
sentatives the news of this resolution, 
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which his steadfastness, skill, courage 
and devotion had obtained, spared 
the Emperor the humiliation of ex- 
pulsion, the army the disgrace it 
would have sustained in the person of 
its chief, and the Nation, already so 
unhappy, the troubles which would 
have burst on it from a measure so 
just and so impolitic. 
SAINT-DIDIER. 
Rue Satnt-Jacques, Paris. 
Ce 31 Juillet, 1815. 
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HE COULD NOT HAVE TOLD POSITIVELY WHY HE PREFERRED SOLITUDE. 


the money it was a sudden 

impulse of pity for the two 

restless goldfish trying to swim 
in the painfully small glass bowl, 
which made him buy the last con- 
signment which the itinerant vendor 
had in stock. For the goldfish trade 
had been brisk that day, and there was 
only one bow] left, with its unhappy 
little occupants trying not to rub 
each other’s scales off. Pity prompted 
him, but possibly it was the kindliness 
of fellow feeling for living things 
cabined and confined. By his own 


A LTHOUGH he could ill afford 


sins of. commission and omission he 


had so cramped the wholesome growth 
and spread of his own life that he 
understood ‘the pain of it. Fellow 
feeling, then, induced him to make the 
purchase, and a remnant of reckless 
extravagance caused him to sub- 
stitute a sort of crystal palace, which 
was as generously big as the other 
had been too little. Moreover, he 
provided an amateur ocean bed of 
shingle and broken oyster-shell ; he 
thought this the sort of furniture 
goldfish would like, although he had 
not the remotest idea concerning the 
original surroundings of the species. 


_ 


He fed them on breadcrumbs, but 
whether this monotonous diet dis- 
agreed with the most delicate one, or 
the splendour of the crystal palace 
weighed upon piscine simplicity, cer- 
tain it was that the smaller fish lan- 
guished day by day—lay comatose 
for a while on the shingly bed, and 
then died. 

Now, although in this instance 
Hilton had acted with consideration 
from a kindly impulse, he felt much 
more drawn to the one fish now left 
desolate and forlorn. His cheap 
shabby lodging was so dull that he 
had been glad to have something 
living in the room beside himself 
when returning from office routine, 
which had not the faintest interest for 
him. In the idle moments between 
drudgery which he hated, and the tem- 


_ porary oblivion and solace of a cheap 


drinking club which he hated still 
more when he gave himself time to 
think, they had amused him. 

Now that the goldfish was solitary 
like himself he had far more sympathy 
with it; he feared that loneliness 
would prey upon its mind and that it 
would die too ; every evening on his 
return he felt anxious about its well- 
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being ; if he found it lively he would 
speak cheerily and encourage it to 
persevere ; if, however, he saw symp- 
toms pointing to lying comatose on 
the ocean bed he would reprimand the 
goldfish gently and tempt it to the 
surface with some tit-bit. So much 
to the lonely prisoner made captive 
by his own acts is the companionship 
of one little living, breathing thing ! 

But the widowed goldfish must have 
been of a hardy sort, for he'’survived, 
and in some mysterious way kept up 
his spirits, although grief was not the 
only danger in his path, for one day 
Hilton went out to post a letter 
leaving the door of his room open ; 
returning up the stairs he met the 
landlady’s gaunt cat flying down for 
dear life with a top hat—his only top 
hat—in hot pursuit. Hilton and the 
cat meeting so suddenly fell over each 
other, but the cat got infinitely the 
worst of it owing to disproportion of 
size, nor ever tempted the furies on 
that particular flight of stairs again. 

Capturing his hat Hilton dashed 
into his room to find there a guardian 
angel protecting his goldfish. He 
knew her, for she was a lodger a 
flight above ; she lodged in the house 
with her brother, who was a boy clerk, 
and she was a milliner behind the 
scenes at a fashionable establishment. 
The two were poorer and worse clad 
than Hilton himself; they were also 
a flight higher up, which in cheap 
lodgings suggests much. The woman 
was not particularly young, but she 
had the kind of face which, by means 
of simplicity and goodness, lays hold of 
youth and will not let it go. Usually 
too pale she was flushed with righ- 
teous wrath against the cat and with 
her own energetic defence. 

‘*T am so sorry I took your hat, but 
it was the first thing I could lay hands 
on, and the horrid cat had so nearly 
got your goldfish ! ”’ 

A keen scrutiny informed him that 
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although the goldfish was swiftly 
darting hither and thither as though 
perturbed it had suffered no hurt, 
and he turned gratefully to the de- 
fender. 

“Tam greatly obliged to you, Miss 
Amory. Never mind the hat in so 
good a cause. I'll wager that cat 
never comes up here again. Whata 
monster she must have looked through 
the water and glass to my poor little | 
fish. Hulloa, Goldy, it’s all right, 
old chap!” 

He quite lost himself in the pleasure 
of reassuring the goldfish; when he 
looked up suddenly and surprised a 
look of wistful enquiry upon the 
woman’s face. For she knew him by 
lodging-house gossip as a waster of 
the little he had; she herself had 
heard his step unsteady on the stairs, 
and it vaguely troubled her that this 
Hilton was something of a hero to her 
young brother who needed to be 
guided aright. Not that the two saw 
much of each other, for their hours 
were too long and the man too in- 
different and careless to take any in- 
terest in the lad. But Hilton had 
been a gentleman, and in their slight 
intercourse the boy recognised this, 
and was pleased to be noticed ever so 
slightly by one who had so evidently 
seen far better days. Naturally the 
sister, too, had observed the difference 
of manner, but now she was seeing 
him in a new character as he spoke so 
caressingly and soothingly to the little 
fish. She was trying to reconcile this 
gentleness with her previous know- 
ledge, and it was difficult; he read 
her perplexity and understood it. 

‘You are laughing at me for being 
sentimental over such a foolish little 
atom. You must be as lonely as J 
am before you will understand it.” 

She was a little weak with under- 
feeding, so that tears came more 
easily ; they came now as she an- 
swered : 

F F 2 
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‘You know I was not laughing ; I 
am only too glad you have it still.” 

She turned to go, but for the first 
time in their slight knowledge of each 
other he held out his hand and they 
parted friends. It was a _ winter 
Sunday afternoon and darkness fell 
quickly, and the long cold evening 
shut him in with his thoughts, for he 
did notgo out. although it was usually 
his custom when the club opened. 

He could not have told positively 
why he preferred gloomy solitude to 
the fleeting solace of convivial hours, 
even with their unfit associations for 
a man of good education. Something 
withheld him, possibly a flicker of the 
dimming lamp or the memory of a 
good woman’s face sincere and sweet 
with pity. How the sudden tears had 
sprung; evidently she saw more to 
grieve over than he himself, growing 
immured day by day to his own slow 
sinking. His thoughts were heavy 
thoughts ; he was sunk in them until 
sundry taps from the inside of the big 
glass bowl intimated that the occu- 
pant was taking active if sedate exer- 
cise within his generous limitations ; 
it. was the goldfish’s wont to make 
more stir after the gas was lighted, and 
sometimes he would agitate his shingly 
bed until the pebbles rattled. 

On this occasion, however, the con- 
stant taps of the sharp nose upon the 
glass intimated some new diversion, 
so Hilton moved from his chair to see 
what was really happening, and how 
the golden-red graceful little body 
was disporting itself without another 
goldfish to play with. It was doing 
nothing more exciting than swimming 
steadily and monotonously round and 
round, but it kept so near the confines 
that the glass was constantly hitting 
the pointed nose; hence the sound 
which had roused Hilton to come and 
investigate. He watched the fish for 
some time before noticing that it was 
keeping as near as it possibly could to 
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a little fairy fish, more delicate in 
colour, of a paler radiance as is the 
reflection of a rainbow, the form was 
more dreamlike, the grace more ethe- 
real,so that this dainty mirage of a 
fish seemed to move and sparkle 
through a delicate atmosphere many 
coloured like a bubble. 

But how closely the two swam to- 
gether, in what pleasant harmonious 
companionship, and what a pretty 
pathetic idyll of make-believe it was. 
There was the goldfish keeping itself a 
wholesome living fish by refusing to 
mope or languish upon its ocean bed, 
and by making a friend and play- 
fellow of its own reflection. Like 
another Narcissus it had fallen in 
love with its own presentment but 
not in foolishness; to the onlooker 
there was nothing foolish about that 
gallant brave attempt to make the 
very best of things and conquer de- 
spair. He watched until the fairy 
fish and his own fish became dim to 
his sight ; then he turned and looked 
steadily at his own shadow upon the 
wall. There was a blight upon that 
shadow, he could see it in the bowed 
shoulders, the haggard profile, in the 
shuffling indeterminate lines of the 
whole figure. He looked again at the 
cheerfully purposed goldfish swim- 
ming so steadily round and round. and 
the parable preached to him so that 
he spoke aloud. 

“Good goldfish! Brave, small 
body without presumably a soul. I 
wish to God I could do likewise ; but 
yours is a reflection bright and plea- 
sant with hopeful colour ; mine is only 
a shadow. Who could make a friend 
of that!” 

- He covered his eyes to shut out the 
sight, and it was a very despairing 
shadow which darkened upon the 
wall. But because the good angel 
was troubling the waters of his soul, a 
faint, broken, trembling idea suggested 
that there might be hope even 
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for this shadow if he himself would 
redeem it. 

This idea engrossed him ; he could 
not get away from it any more than 
he could turn his dissatisfied eyes 
away from the shadow of which he 
had small reason to be proud; its 
memory haunted him even in day- 
light hours when he could not see it, 
and the next evening, when the 
shadow again appeared, he addressed 
it with stern condemnation : 

** Shadow, you are a disgrace to 
me—a shambling, disreputable be- 
longing, but as I cannot possibly rid 
myself of you, and as we must remain 
together for life, I intend to devote 
myself to your improvement. In- 
stead of wasting your substance, such 
as it is, I will see to it that you stay 
here and work. You shall remember 
that you once attended an Eton boy 
and an Oxford prizeman—one who 
was considered to write good English 
and have original ideas. Let me 
refer you to my text, which is the gold- 
fish ; I intend to keep steadily swim- 
ming round and round in pursuit of 
greater wisdom, and while I continue 
this you will have to do the same. 
It is no use sitting there humped up 
looking owlish and stupid; get to 
work.” 

He set his shadow the proper 
example by taking pen and paper, and 
then he bethought himself as to what 
he should write,and somehow the gold- 
fish blunting his sharp nose against 
the glass suggested cheerful topics. 

‘*“No. I will not write about dingy 
self-invited poverty—of mean streets 
and sordid drudgery; I will leave 
these things behind and go out into a 
fresher, wholesomer world. I will 
write of flowers because I have none ; 
of bright stars because from the dark- 
ness where I sit they shine radiantly. 
Why should I mention shadows be- 
cause I am so plagued with one ?” 

So he set to work very haltingly at 
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first, but there was mental refresh- 
ment in the effort, hard as it was. He 
did not accomplish much that first 
evening, but he saw to it that the 
shadow applied itself industriously, 
and the next evening saw him simi- 
larly employed. 

Gradually, as the current of steady 
industry at a task he liked caught him, 
he could see a difference in the shadow 
upon the wall; the indeterminate 
lines strengthened and the blight of 
degradation became less apparent. 
But naturally there were backslidings, 
when he would throw down his pen 
and go out to show his shadow no good 
example; it would lookavery dejected 
and ramshackle shadow the next day 
upon the wall, but the tide had turned 
for good, although sometimes the 
waves ran back too far. The tide 
had turned, so that instead of hating 
his own shadow he began to find a 
friend in it; there was encourage- 
ment in its scholarly absorption, and 
the three of them—for the goldfish 
was just as busy in its way—kept in- 
dustriously at work. 

Still, there were times of depression 
when he could not work, and one 
evening he and the shadow were 
brooding together when Alice Amory 
knocked at his door. He was more 
friendly with the brother and sister 
now, so that small neighbourly kind- 
nesses passed between them. He 
bade her enter and set a chair for her. 

‘“Then you are alone; I feared 
someone was with you.” 

‘* Because you heard me talking to 
my own shadow and the goldfish. 
Come and see what a jolly little chap 
he is, and what a fairy fish he has 
found to play with.”’ 

She looked and smiled, but she saw 
the pathos of the make-believe just 
as he had. She saw, too, that the 
man was weary and out of heart. 

‘* You look very tired, Mr. Hilton ; 
I don’t believe you have had proper 
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tea. Let me toast you a bloater. 
Don’t you ever have one? They are 
not dear, and they are relishing.”’ 

“IT used to,”? he answered, ‘‘ but I 
don’t now for fear the goldfish might 
think he would be toasted too when 
large enough.” 

‘We won’t let the goldfish see,” 
she cried, and before he could protest 
she had gone and come again with the 
bloater and a toasting fork. With 
good will she prepared the meal for 
him, but as she knelt before the fire 
he saw plainly that she was in trouble. 
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which stamped their efforts with 
success. With a new confidence in 
himself and his own amendment he 
asked her a question : 

** Tell me, Miss Amory, would you 
have asked me this two months 
ago ? 99 i 

She shook her head. “ But you 
are so changed—so very kind to us 
both, that I thought—I hoped—— 
Oh, Mr. Hilton! If he is in serious 


trouble it will break my heart, for he 
was a baby when I was nearly a 
woman ! ”’ 
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‘‘LET ME TOAST YOU A BLOATER.’ 


‘** What is the matter, Miss Amory ? 
You came to ask me something.” 

“Yes, I did; that is why I was 
afraid you were not alone. Mr. 
Hilton, I want you to speak to my 
brother ; something is preying on his 
mind ; he will not tell me what it is, 
but I think he might be induced to 
tell you.” 

He was sorry for her evident dis- 
tress, but even that could not prevent 
him exchanging congratulatory looks 
with the shadow, for her request 
showed a confidence in them both 


She broke down and cried bitterly, 
for the hard work-a-day world exacts 
a stony composure which, when it 
breaks, breaks utterly. Out of the 
deeps of his own sad knowledge he let 
her sob herself into hope once more, 
for tears are so often the chosen dew 
of that immortal plant. Then he 
spoke cheerfully with soothing kind- 
ness, saying that he would take an 
early opportunity of trying to win 
Henry’s confidence, and that probably 
his distress of mind would prove of a 
trivial nature and be easy to remedy. 
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Like most comforters he spoke with 
more confidence than he felt, but it 
was delightful to watch hope’s re- 
turning rose in the delicate careworn 
face. She was so soothed and grate- 
ful for his comfort that she desired to 
return thanks even beyond the 
toasted bloater, so she asked the loan 
of the goldfish for one half-hour if he 
would trust her sufficiently. 

“I would trust you with anything 
I have—even the goldfish, although 
he is very precious to me. So she 
carried off the bowl with its golden 
treasure, and for half an hour the 
goldfish swam disconsolately round 
and round a pudding basin searching 
vainly for its lost love. At the end of 
the specified time Alice brought the 
bowl back with a radiant face, merely 
handing it in, however, and staying 
for no thanks. 

“ Goldfish, you lucky little beggar ! 
You have had such a ‘scrub out’ as 
you have never known before in your 
life!” 

For the bowl] shone like crystal and 
the water was fair and clean ; more- 
over, every shell and pebble of the 
ocean bed scintillated with brilliant 
polishing. The treasures of the deep 
had been added to in the shape of a 
tiny branch of delicate pink coral and 
a nicely pearled oyster shell and no 
longer shut away from him by the 
prisoning walls of the pudding basin 
was the little rainbow fish with de- 
licate waving fins less real than 
spiders’ webs. The gifts of poverty 
dictated by good-will are always rich, 
and Hilton even then would have 
thought less of a hundred pounds than 
of the kindly delicate spirit shown in 
the branch of coral and the pearled 
Shell. 

“Ah! I see it takes a woman to 
properly mother even a goldfish ! ”’ 

He had not to seek his opportunity 
with Henry Amory; it came un- 
bidden, for matters were more 
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serious than even his sister had 
foreseen. 

Utterly unused to mental distress, 
and seized with that panic of remorse 
which is unbearable to young souls 
not yet hardened to doing wrong, the 
lad broke down completely, becoming 
almost beside himself as the con- 
sequences of his misdeed drew nearer. 
Almost afraid to leave him by himself 
even for a moment, yet seeing that she 
could bring no comfort nor exercise 
proper control, Alice Amory went to 
fetch Hilton, who returned with her 
at once. His first act was to force 
the unnerved hysterical youth into a 
chair and try to steady him with a 
sharp rebuke. 

“Pull yourself together at once. 
You are alarming your sister in the 
most cowardly manner.” 

It was true ; for out of the meagre- 
ness of her lot there was little strength 
left in reserve to bear the terror and 
apprehension of such suspense ; but 
Hilton’s tone of authority served its 
purpose, and in a burst of hard, 
hysterical sobbing the truth came 
slowly out. 

It was the old story of weak youth 
pitted against maturer temptation. 
He had chosen his friends wrongly ; 
had betted a little so as to add 
pleasing excitement to the dulness of 
his lot ; had been drawn little by 
little into an evil net which had 
closed upon him until he had tried to 
loosen it by taking money that was 
not his but belonged to his employer. 
It was quite a common case—a type 
of hundreds with nothing heroic or un- 
selfish to redeem it in any way from 
sordidness and weak yielding. But 
the telling of it had to a certain 
extent relieved the tension of mind, 
and, with a glimmer of returning hope, 
Henry Amory looked up into the 
grave face so attentive to him. 

‘“* What is the amount ? How much 
have you taken ? ”’ 
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‘* Four pounds—and they are bound 
to find it out if—unless—Mr. Hilton, 
you told me times were getting better 
with you; if you would lend me the 
money ie 

He seemed hardly to breathe as he 
hung upon the yea or nay of the 
other. It was impossible not to feel 
compassion for this weakling, or aban- 
don all hope of his redemption, with 
the young head bowed so low in shame 
and remorse. But was palliation and 
screening the right way to strengthen 
the feeble knees? Hilton thought 
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shamed before men, but you will 
stand upright in the sight of the God 
who made you ; it is infinitely better 
so, and you are young enough to live 
down all the shame and become an 
honourable man.”’ 

He spoke with a grave reassuring 
solemnity, and he saw by the answer- 
ing light on the woman’s’ painfully 
white face that his counsel was just 
and right—that she was prepared to 
second him, cost what it might of 
present shame and humiliation. Bend- 
ing over the lad she gathered him into 


‘ WHAT’S THE AMOUNT ? HOW MUCH HAVE YOU TAKEN?” 


not, and out of the grievous errors of 
his own past life came an inspiration 
for the safeguarding of this un- 
disciplined soul. 

‘‘T have been making rather more 
money lately, and I will lend you the 
four pounds on one condition. That 
is, that you take it straight to your 
employer and tell him what you have 
done. It is the cowardly way just to 
place it surreptitiously back and keep 
silent. You have acted very wrongly. 
Take your punishment even ifit leads 
you into the dock. You may be 


her arms, and no mother could have 
put more tenderness and condonation 
into the healing touch. 

“Henry, Mr. Hilton is right. We 
will do what is right, and even if they 
punish you we shall be able to look 
the whole world in the face; I see 
that any other way would be less 
honest.”’ 

There is an infection of courage 
which will strengthen the weakest, 
and, spent as he was, Henry Amory 
saw that in taking up the burden of 
confession he would be less heavily 
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laden than he had been by his vain 
remorse. Before Hilton left, the lad 
had promised faithfulness, and they 
both felt that he would keep his word ; 
he told Alice so as she came out to 
light him down the steep narrow 
stairs. 

“Mr. Hilton, I can never thank 
you enough for your kindness of to- 
night. Will you forgive me if I say 
that I think—I fancy something in 
your own life has made you speak such 
wise, kind words to Henry ? ”’ 

“You are right. I have offended 
against many laws if not the law of 
the land. I have learnt that it is 
better—ay, and easier—to face right- 
ful punishment than to wait for the 
mills of God.”’ 

With the light shining upon both 
their faces they were for the moment 
just wayfarers together on the mys- 
terious road of life. They touched 
hands reassuringly as such travellers 
do when beset with the difficulties 
and dangers of it. He saw her wistful 
questioning as he had seen it often 
before, and he was glad, remembering 
the better shadow on the wall. 

“Will they punish him, do you 
think ? ” 

‘**T should not in their place; but 
then I am only a sinner.” 

* * * * 

There was no question of punish- 
ment beyond what had already been 
suffered ; perhaps to meet justice 
there was no need of more. The firm 
gave Henry Amory another chance, 
because he had spoken where he 
might have been silent. He came to 
tell Hilton this himself, and the hope- 
ful gratitude on his young face left 
pleasure behind it—such unwonted 
and deep pleasure that Hilton nodded 
blithely to his nodding shadow. 

‘I say, old fellow, you are posi- 
tively growing good-looking; I had 
no idea you had such capabilities 
left ;°’ then, because he feared the 
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good little goldfish might be jealous, 
he went over and praised the ruddy 
tints of its shining scales and its in- 
defatigable efforts to make the best of 
things. An early, cold Lent had 
nearly accomplished itself when Alice 
Amory came for the goldfish, whose 
weekly house cleaning was now in her 
hands. She looked more than doubt- 
fully at Hilton busy at his desk, and 
although her face was unusually bright, 
the brightness was like sunshine 
through clouds. He glanced side- 
ways at the shadow and saw that it 
was demurely ready to repel attack. 
She glanced that way, too, as though 
hardly prepared to sound the advance. 

‘What will you do without it 
when the summer comes; it will not 
visit you so often then ? ” 

‘“Do you know, I never thought 
about that! I shall miss it—and yet 
the time was when I hated the ugly 
thing.”’ 

‘““It is not ugly,’ she began in- 
dignantly, and then checked herself. 
‘** And I think even in this life there 
comes a time when all shadows should 
flee away.” 

She half lifted the bow], and then 
set it down again to face him with 
determination. 

‘** Someone has sent us anonymously 
five pounds—for an Easter holiday. 
I want to know who has done it ?”’ 

He smiled innocently into her 
troubled eyes ; he could not blunt nor 
turn aside her suspicion, but he could 
disarm it. 

‘* Tam very pleased to hear it ; you 
both need a little change badly. I 
presume as it was sent anonymously 
the lady desires it to remain un- 
acknowledged.”’ 

‘* The lady !”’ 

‘Naturally ! Of course, I assume 
that you would prefer it to be a 
lady.”’ 

His comical assumption of prim 
demureness somehow baffled her com- 
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pletely. She knew the gift was his, 
but she could not reach him behind 
the airy fabric of old-maidish prim- 
ness where he sat smilingly intrenched. 
Opposed in this manner, she dared 
not accuse him point blank, and he 
had a kindly enjoyment of her per- 
plexity which was delightful to him. 

‘* It is very kind of—of someone, but 
we ought not to take the money.” 

“Why not ? They probably don’t 
know what to do with their money, 
and let me tell you there is no kinder 
thing you can do for a selfish man or 
voman than to help them to be less 
selfish ; by that means you may save 
their souls alive. Now tell me where 
you and Henry think of going.”’ 

Her voice faltered as she told him, 
for by the honesty of his words he had 
brushed away all her scruples. She 
became quite garrulous with the joy 
of anticipation. 

‘* It will seem like walking straight 
into paradise. Mr. Hilton, I have not 
seen a growing primrose for ten 
years !”’ 

The new brightness of her eyes 
quite haunted him so that he actually 
attempted to shake hands with his 
second self upon the wall. He had 
even greater reason to do this a few 
days later, for, by reason of his own 
industry and an inherited talent, he 
was offered a permanency on the liter- 
ary staff of a good paper, and the office 
stool which he had so hated was to 
know him no more. 

Knowing that the Amorys had gone 
into the country just an hour before, 
and that there was only the goldfish 
to hear his happy news, he calleditin 
his thoughts “‘ that blessed little *fish,”’ 
and on the way to his lodgings he 
went into a shop and stated his busi- 
iess with the simplicity which is not 
afraid of being laughed at. 

‘“T want to give a treat co a little 
fish. Have you anything that a 
goldfish particularly likes ? ” 
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Dealing in live stock of every 
possible description, the man was 
accustomed to amiable cranks. He 
immediately produced a packet of 
goldfish food and claimed a penny. 
Hilton spent two pennies to procure a 
prolonged gastronomic treat and en- 
tered his room jubilantly. Then he 
paused, for the goldfish was making 
such a noise that the ocean bed was 
violently agitated. Going over, Hil- 
ton gasped with astonishment, won- 
dering for the moment if he were 
seeing double—for there were two 
fish where he had left only one and its 
bright reflection. Two real fish very 
much alive, darting hither and thither 
making ripples and sparkles of light. 
Hilton knew his own fish; he would 
have known that good little body 
among fifty others; but it was no 
longer swimming sedately and soberly 
round and round making the best of 
solitary existence, but positively 
romping with the new playmate ; like 
twin brothers of perfect agreement 
they tumbled over each other with 
delight ; they darted down upon the 
shingly bed over the pink coral, and 
up again, one after the other as fast as 
they could move their merry bodies. 
Hilton’s first thought was a practical 
one. 

“What a mercy I provided for 
two.” 

He knew whose thank offering the 
second fish was; he saw what a 
kindly gift it was, for the joyous 
abandon to healthful play in that 
bowl was a sight to see, although 
Hilton felt a little sorry for the small 
fairy fish who was now ignored and 
forgotten. But he had other thoughts 
too, suggested by greater prosperity 
and the happy hopeful springtime. 
Now that he could more than afford 
to support two goldfish, could he not 
afford something more _ substantial 
than his own shadow to be the com- 
panion of his life ? 
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That same day Hilton presented 
himself at Waterloo station with a 
‘Gladstone bag and a glass bowl care- 
fully done up in bass, for he could not 
trust the landlady’s gaunt cat left 
entirely to her own devices. 

‘* Third-class, Farncombe, please.” 

“There is no station at Farncombe,” 
snapped the clerk who was hurried 
and overworked. ‘‘ Godalming is the 
station. Do you want a retum ? ” 
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“Certainly not, unless it is avail 
able for Easter Tuesday ; 1 am going 
to join friends.”’ 

In announcing this pleasant fact he 
forgot that he was addressing the 
flurried booking clerk, who was just as 
willing for him to be joining enemies. 
You see, he was thinking about the 
growing primroses, and it was a very 
upright, briskly-stepping shadow 
which went with him to the train. 


MERELY PLAYERS 
By ARTHUR STANLEY 
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- WISH I could get my old 
| friends to believe,’ said Law- 
rence Denver, of the Thespis 
Theatre, ““that my contempt 
of the World, absolute control of the 
Flesh, and _ rooted disbelief in the 
Devil remain unaltered, after eighteen 
months in Comic Opera! 

‘* If you know I’m the same Denver, 
why can’t you treat me the same ? ”’ 
he continued. ‘‘ You’re about the 
fifth chap that’s been to see me during 
the past month, and you all gaze at 
me as if I were a sort of freak and 
expect me to talk ‘shop.’ I’ve talked 
‘shop’ to please you for about an 
hour—and, hang it, Jack, old man, 
have I altered so very much ? ” 

‘““In appearance,” I admitted, 
ce yes ! 99 

** Then tell me what I look like ? ”’ 

“You look an actor all over!” I 
answered, saying what I meant in the 
nicest way possible. 

“Exactly. Of the stage, stagey. 
It’s part of the business, and, taken 
all round, it’s better than the bank. 
But everyone seems to think that 
an actor can have neither a heart nor 
a conscience. It makes me doubtful 
of myself now and again, and I’ve a 
jolly good mind to take a night off, 
just to prove to myself that I’ve still 


gota heart—although no one else will 
know of it,” he sighed. 

‘“* How can you prove it by taking 
a night off ?”’ I asked. 

He handed me a letter. On perus- 
ing it, I certainly thought there was 
something mysterious about it. It 
was unsigned. The address was 
simply ‘‘219,Dennington Road, S.E.,”’ 
and the letter read as follows :— 

‘* Fortune has smiled on you in your 
youth, and a life of happiness and 
success 1s before you. If you are not 
too selfish to spare the time, will you 
make more than one fellow-creature 
happy by coming here this evening at 
nine o'clock ?”’ 

‘* What do you make of it ? ” asked 
Denver. 

‘Tf it were a begging letter merely,” 
I answered, ‘‘ the writer wouldn't 
bother to ask you to come to his 
address, for if you sent money it 
would suit him equally well. It 
might be robbery ! ”’ 

‘What might it mot be ?’”’ mused 
Denver. ‘“‘ Battle, murder, famine, 
sudden death, and the plagues of 
Egypt—are all possibilities. The 
question is, shall I infuriate the ' 
management, and disappoint my 
fellow-creatures, by taking a night 
off ? I don’t say the public ought to 
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be disappointed—I merely say they 
would be!” 

How long we would have discussed 
the matter, and what our final de- 
cision would have been, I cannot say. 
For the sound of a carriage coming to 
a stop outside sent Denver to the 
window. He turned quickly to the 
mirror and re-arranged his tie, and 
there was a gleam of pleasure in his 
eye. 

‘ “She won’t expect to find the place 
in apple-pie order,” he said, glancing 
round his disordered “ den.” 

“Who won’t ?”’ I asked. 

“Enid Blair,’ he answered, with a 
smile at my exclamation of joyful 
surprise. “‘ Yes, you stage-struck 
Philistine, you’re in for a quarter of 
an hour, or more, if you’re lucky—in 
a fool’s paradise ! ”’ 

‘“In which you will have no share 
whatsoever,’’ I retorted. 

He smiled. ‘ There is a certain 
sympathy between us,” he said. 
‘* We studied at the same place when 
we were amateur aspirants, so we 
were acquainted before we became 
full-fledged ‘ pros ’—and by a weird 
stroke of good-luck, we each got our 
grand chance on the same night—you 
remember how the papers talked 
about the simultaneous triumph of 
two young understudies. But here is 
Miss Blair, and she hates shop.”’ 

The next moment she entered the 
room. But for the simplicity of her 
dress, she might have stepped straight 
from one of the dozen picture-post- 
cards I had of her at home. 

I had seen her once before, a few 
nights previously, playing the étle 
vole in “‘ The Tomboy.” I half ex- 
pected her to salute Denver by some 
freakish nickname, ruffle his hair, 
place the waste-paper basket upside- 
down, make a grimace at me, and 
waltz round the room to the music of 
her own thrilling laughter. She had 
not that impossible rose-carmine com- 
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plexion the tinted photographs gave 
her, but looked as though a month's 
complete rest by the sea would do her 
more good than all the admiration 
London could lavish upon her. “‘ The 
Tomboy ” had become a frail young 
girl, weary with work, and pallid from 
want of sleep. 

““T’m sorry to disturb you,” she 
said, as she took the chair Denver 
placed for her, “and you have a 
visitor ’’—this with a glance at me in 
which I would fain have detected more 
interest. ‘But I would like your 
advice about something.”’ 

‘“*T shall be happy to give it, and I 
am flattered by your asking it,” he 
answered. 

‘“Thank you. It’s this. I’ve had 
such a strange letter sent me. It’s 
most extraordinary, really. Nothing 
else would have dragged me out of 
bed so early unless it was some new 
song to go through. Ah, here it is! 
Now do just listen.”’ 

She took a note from her handbag, 
and commenced to read. 

“Fortune has smiled on you in 
your youth 2 

- and a life of happiness and 
success is before you,’ continued 
Denver, with a smile at her utter con- 
sternation. “If you are not too 
selfish to spare the time, will you make 
more than one fellow-creature happy 
by coming here this evening, at nine 
o'clock ? ”’ 

Enid Blair’s astonishment had evi- 
dently subsided. As Denver ceased 
to speak, she turned her head away 
from him and gazed intently out of 
the window at the dull sky, and the 
duller chimney pots. 

“IT see!’ she murmured reproach- 
fully. 

‘“What do you see besides the 
houses opposite ?’’ asked Denver, 
who evidently was accustomed to her 
moods. 

She shrugged her shoulders petu- 
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lantly. ‘“‘ Why!’ she exclaimed, “* I be- 
lieve yousent me the letter yourself.” 

‘** Why should I >?” he asked. ** Un- 
less it were on the off-chance that 
you’d come and see me about it.” 

She looked round at him, with the 
least shade of hauteur in her manner. 

‘““If you didn’t write it, how else 
could you possibly know every word 
mit: 

‘“T didn’t know. It was only a 
remarkably accurate guess.”’ 

‘*Oh, do explain and don’t be so 
tiresome. You're having some sort 
of a joke with me, I’m sure.”’ 

‘““T can’t explain the joke. Some- 
one’s having a joke with both of us, 
Miss Blair. That letter you have in 
your hand is word for word the 
same as this one I have here.” He 
placed his hand on the letter he had 
shown to me as he spoke. 

‘“No!’’ The wonder and _ asto- 
nishment she threw into the mono- 
syllable was marvellous. In a mo- 
ment she was over by his side, com- 
paring the two letters, her eyes spark- 
ling with excitement. 

“How very strange!” she ex- 
claimed.‘‘ What are you going to do ?”’ 

‘‘T don’t know,” he said. “If we 
can really do someone a good turn, it 
would be a novelty for us, who spend 
our lives leading multitudes to per- 
dition!” 

‘“T do want to go,” she said, im- 
pulsively. 

“To Dennington Road, South- 
East, I hope you mean?” asked 
Denver, with raised eyebrows. 

‘“Yes. Don’t make jokes. be 
serious. Do you think it’s dangerous, 
because I’ve made up my mind to go, 
Mr. Denver ? Do you not remember 
that it is a year ago to-day that you 
and I got our big chance ? ” 

‘“Why, so it is,” he exclaimed. 
‘‘ All the more excuse for taking a 
night off to celebrate the anniver- 
sary.” 

“ But surely you don’t dream of 
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taking any notice of this? You’re 
much too practical ! ”’ 

‘** Miss Blair,’’ he answered, ‘‘ I am 
sufficiently practical to know that it 
is useless trying to dissuade you when 
you have made up your mind to a 
thing. I am also sufficiently prac- 
tical to know that you cannot under- 
take such a risky journey alone.” 

‘* Then the most practical thing you 
can do is to come with me,”’ she said 
smiling. ‘‘ Thank you so much. Do 
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IN A MOMENT. SHE WAS COMPARING THE TWO LETTERS. 


you know, Mr. Denver, I’m positive 
this spells luck—luck for bothofus?”’ 

She had been holding the letters, 
one in each hznd, and as_ she 
finished this last sentence, she kissed 
them both in rapid succession, with 
such a quaint, demure earnestness, 
that I laughed aloud. 

‘“You don’t believe in luck, I 
suppose ?”’ she asked of me, with a 
merry twinkle in her eyes. 
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‘*T am a prosaic bank clerk, Miss 
Blair!’ I answered. 

‘Are you? I think it’s awfully 
good of you to look after other 
people’s money for them! I’m 
glad someone takes care of my bank 
account—I’m sure I couldn’t do it 
myself. But what about to-night, 
Mr. Denver? Suppose you come 
over to me, and we will drive together 
in my brougham. We might wire to 
the theatre at once.” 

‘* Don’t be shocked, Lawley ; re- 
member we’re in the profession, you 
know, where Mrs. Grundy is an un- 
known quantity.” 

Enid Blair yawned. “What a 
relief it will be! It will break the 
monotony. That sounds strange to 
a Bank clerk, doesn’t it, Mr. Lawley ?”’ 

Denver looked at her, as I thought, 
with a great deal of tender solicitude. 
“We'll get away from the House of 
Mystery early anyhow,” he said, “‘ so 
that you may have a long rest. It 
will do you no end of good. And, 
by the way, Lawley, if you'd like to 
see this little affair through to the 
curtain, wait for us in Dennington 
Road to-night. We don’t know what 
may happen, and you might come in 
useful.” 

There are places more squalid and 
poverty-stricken in London, but I 
doubt if there are any more utterly 
depressing than Dennington Road, 
South-East. It is not a downright 
““slum’’ by any means. The houses 
‘are large, and, in many cases, keep 
up ‘‘ appearances ”’ of a certain sort— 
in those, for instance, where a type 
of “ Theatrical and Variety Agent ”’ 
plies his trade. -: oe 

‘One can only conclude,” said 
Denver to me in an undertone, “* that 
there are ten righteous souls to be 
found in a road such as this!” 

‘““ What did you say ?”’ asked Miss 
Blair, as he handed her out of the 
brougham. 
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‘“T was saying that it isn’t exactly 
Mayfair we’ve been inveigled into 
visiting,’ he answered. 

‘“T don’t believe you said that, but 
I won’t be curious,’ she said. A 
day’s rest, or her keen enjoyment of 
the atmosphere of adventure, that— 
for us three, at any rate—permeated 
the sombre surroundings of Denning- 
ton Road, South-East, had worked 
wonders with her spirits. 

‘* Now for the House of Mystery! ” 
laughed Miss Blair, looking up at the 
dingy fronts of the houses, looming 
darkly in the dusk. 

Outside one of them, the door in 
which a flickering gas-bracket showed 
the half-obliterated number, ‘“ 219,” 
we hesitated. 

** I don’t like this at all,’’ exclaimed 
Denver. ‘I wish I hadn’t brought 
you.” 

“Well, I like that!’ she cried. 
‘“ As if I hadn’t brought you.” 

Well, then, I wish you hadn’t 
brought me.” 

Denver still hesitated, and I, as a 
mere spectator of the little drama, 
hesitated also. Enid Blair tossed her 
dainty head contemptuously, and 
made a move towards the gate. 

That settled it; then all three 
boldly journeyed through a little 
wilderness of rank grass and poisonous 
looking marigolds ; then we ascended 
a very perpendicular flight of stone 
steps. | 

In response to Denver’s knock came 
the instantaneous sound of footsteps 
within, the footsteps of a.child, who 
came to the door in evident delight 
at our arrival. Inamoment the door 
was opened by a trim little girl of 
thirteen years or more, wearing a neat 
white frock. She was a_ beautiful 
child, with lustrous brown eyes that 
gleamed with pleasure when she 
realised who her visitors were. 

‘““Ts it Mr. Denver? And Miss 
Enid Blair? Oh, it is kind of you 
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to come—really it is! Will you 
walk in, please? I’ll go and tell 


grandfather,” and she ran nimbly up- 


stairs. 

It was then that we heard the sound 
of someone talking in the upper part 
of the house—speaking very loud in 
the uncanny accents of a man de- 
mented, or in delirium of some kind. 


CALLING THEM BOTH ‘‘ MY DEAR CHILDREN,” 


‘** That’s said 
softly. 
‘* Yes,’ answered Denver, ‘‘ and I 
sincerely hope grandfather is sober.”’ 
‘* Perhaps he’s mad!’”’ whispered 
Miss Blair, glancing towards the 
door. 


The child suddenly reappeared on 


grandtather?” I 
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the landing, holding her left fore- 
finger to her lips, warninglv, and 
beckoning us to come up with her 
right hand. 

Somewhat reassured, we stole on 
tiptoe to the foot of the stairs, and 
listened to the voice. 

*, ... a poor, weak, infirm,and 
despised old man.” 
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AND EXPRESSING HIS DELIGHT. 


Then we realised what was happen- 
ing. The child’s grandfather was 
““doing’’ the ‘‘mad scene” from 
King Lear, and the superb realism of 
his acting had completely deceived us, 
but afterwards it enthralled us. It 
was wonderful—perfect! As the 
voice ceased, an involuntary ‘“‘ Bravo, 
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Sir!’ broke from Den- 
ver’s lips, and Miss 
Blair exclaimed “Splen- 
did!” hereyessparkling 
with admiration. 

Suddenly a gaunt old 
man, with a_ typical 
tragedian’s face, step- 
ped out on to the land- 
ing, and peered down 
with narrowing eyes. 

““T thought I heard 
someone on the stairs, 
Cordelia,’ he said. 

** So you did, Grand- 
dad!” cried the child, 
clapping her hands; 
‘it’s Them !”’ 

“Ah!” he cried. 
“God bless you, my 
dears. Come upstairs 
at once, and let me see 
you.” 

I followed Denver 
and Miss Blair up the 
stairs, and into a small 
lighted apartment of 
the shabby - genteel type that can 
only be called by the shabby-genteel 
name of “Parlour.” The old 
man wrung Denver’s hand _ and 
kissed the tips of Miss Blair’s fingers, 
calling them both “ My dear children,”’ 
and expressing his delight at their 
arrival. Denver introduced me, 
somewhat vaguely, as “a friend,” and 
seemed quite apologetic for my 
presence. 

‘“Mind you,” said the old man, 
shaking his forefinger sternly, “if 
you hadn’t come to-night, I should 
have given you both up for 
ever !”’ | 

I wondered if that would have done 
either of them much harm, but Miss 
Blair remarked: “It would have 
served us both right, I’m sure!’ and 
I thought she was simply humouring 
a poor old actor in his second child- 
hood ; but she had guessed more than 
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‘‘Ir’S PURE MELODRAMA, BUT CORDELIA IS FIRST RATE IN It.” 


I of the plot in this queer little drama 
we were enacting. 

‘We are both more than repaid for 
coming,’ said Denver, “‘ by the plea- 
sure and honour of meeting a Master 
of our Art.” 

“Yes!” sighed the old man, “I 
was a big man once in my own way in 
the provinces—but I had ambition. 
I came to London. Since then, the 
most appreciative audiences I have 
played to are the walls of this room. 
Sometimes Cordelia helps me—she’s 
got it in her, and no mistake. Father 
and mother ‘ on the road,’ you know. 
Cordelia, come and do that strangling 
scene from ‘The Wolf of Hunger.’ 
It’s pure melodrama, but Cordelia’s 
first-rate in it.”’ 

They enacted the murder of a child 
by its father, maddened by want, 
with all the abandon proper to such a 
desperate proceeding, Cordelia under- 
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going strangulation with a certain 
plaintive languor that was highly 
artistic, as her grandfather observed 
in a choking voice: “ There, poor, 
weak, tender, little lamb. Had I 
loved you less I might have let you 
live!” ee 

** That’s a good girl! Now get the 
supper ready, there’s a dear,”’ he said, 
and when Cordelia had picked herself 
up and shaken her long hair—for this 
had been the picturesque instrument 
used in effecting her demise—she 
proceeded to busy herself with pre- 
parations for a meal. 

‘* Now, Mr. Hayward,” said Denver, 
when he had duly complimented our 
host on Cordelia’s talent, “ you see 
we have neither of us been too selfish 
to spare the time—may we ask what 
we can do to make ‘more than oné 
fellow-creature happy’ ? ”’ | 

‘“Why, bless you, my dear boy, 
you've done it already,” replied the 
old man, with such an expression of 
radiant joy as I have seldom seen on 
a human face. Denver was mystified. 

‘“Oh, don’t you see,” exclaimed 
Miss Blair, ““ he means our under- 
studies, don’t you, Mr. Hayward ? ” 

He brought his hand down with a 
sounding smack on the table, and 
laughed till we thought he would have 
a fit. 
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‘*’ You’ve guessed right,’’ he cried. 
‘* A poor old broken-down ‘ pro.’ can’t 
do much when he’s on the shelf, but I 
can at least save one or two youngsters 
from a life of bitter disappointment, 
such as mine has been. This isn’t 
the first time by a long way that I’ve 
tried that little trick. My dear chil- 
dren, it was I who gave you both 
your own start in hfe. Hand over 
the wine, Cordelia, and we’]l drink a 
toast together. Success to the young- 
sters who'll get their first chance 
to-night ! ”’ 

All this happened some three years 
ago, and the incident spelt ‘luck ”’ 
for both Denver and Miss Blair, 
as she had said. For it was on 
that night they decided to cast their 
lots together, and Fortune has 
been more than gracious to them 
since. 

They have proceeded now from 
musical comedy to a “house” of 
their own, and I recently read that 
‘* Mr. Denver,” with his usual 
marvellous prescience, has discovered 
a veteran actor, who should prove a 
decided acquisition in his forthcoming 
Shakespearian revivals. Moreover, 
there is a certain ‘‘ Cordelia Leigh ”’ in 
his company, of whom he expects 
great things in the future. 
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Girl in Gaiting 


By ARCHIBALD EYRE 


Illustrated by Wilmot Lunt 


SYNOPSIS OF PREVIOUS CHAPTERS.—Liltan Turner, daughter of one of the wealthiest members of 
the House of Commons, disapproving of her father’s marriage with Lady Sheppard, goes down to 


Woollacombe on a vistt to her late mother’s sister, who keeps a tea-shop in the High Strect. 


Her 


travelling companion proves to be a Mrs. Hemmings, whose son, previously, in an endeavour to render 
assistance to Miss Turner and her father, both strangers to him, was arrested, but was released by the 


intervention of his uncle, the Home Secretary, after a night’s incarceration. 


Mrs. Hemmings is 


met at Bridport Junction by this son, whom Lilian at once recognises, and immediately seeks another 


compartment. 


to the conclusion that Lilian Turner is a member of a gang o; curglars. 


During the conversation which ensues, George Hemmings and his mother are forced 


Thety suspictons are streng. 


thened by overiicaring some remarks which pass beiween Lilian and her aunt when ihe laiter meets 


her niece at Woollacombe, regarding the recent robbery of Lady Harlsmore’s tiara. 
' willing helper in the tea-shop, where she masquerades as a waitress. 
the acquaintance of Lord Harlsmore and his flashy friend, Mr. Benjamin. 
a parcel for his friend, telling her it contains photographic plates. 


Lilian proves a 
In thts capacity she makes 
The former gives Lilian 
The girl, however, recognises 


the package as a jeweller's case, and gives his lordshtp twenty-four hours to confess all to his mother, 


ithe Countess. 
and tell her the whole story. 


Lilian on her way to Lady Harlsmore’s with the jewels. 
At the sound of footsteps the Jew decamps, and Lilian turns 


In spite of his surprise, George agrees to return the tiara to Lady 
Bejeve he is abie to do this, Mrs. Hemmings discovers in hey son's 
She immediately accuses him oj being connected with a burgling gang 


breaks and the tiara falls into the road. 
round to face George Hemmings. 
Harismore on the jollowing day. 
chest of drawers the tiara, 


to which, in order io shield Lilian, the voung man confesses. 
Lutan Turner, but refuses to acceft her explanation. 


her to take the tiara to Lady Harismore. 


CHAPTER XVIII. 
THE COUNTESS. 


RS. HEMMINGS drove to 
Lady Harlsmore’s residence. 

Her brother’s suggestion had 

raised within her a terror of 
apprehension lest she should be ar- 
rested with the stolen jewels in her 
possession. Her heated imagination 
made it appear not unnatural that 
she should be assumed to be her son’s 


Should he fail to do so, Lilian intends to take the parcel to Lady Harlsmove herself, 
Mr. Benjamin advises the Earl not to confess, and endeavours to waylay 


A struggle ensues, during which the box 


Mrs. Hemmings nevxt interviews 
Her brother, the Hcome Secretary, persuad s 


accomplice. If she ever found her- 
self in the dock by the side of Lilian 
and her son, she made up her mind 
to stand between them. 

When the cab stopped, she alighted 
and rang the bell. The footman who 
answered it told her that Lady Harls- 
more was confined to her bed with an 
attack of gout. 

‘“Pray take up my name,” said 
Mrs. Hemmings tremulously. “I 
come on important private business.”’ 


GIRL IN WAITING 


The footman wanted to show her 
into a room, but she preferred to re- 
main at the door, in order to keep her 
eye on her black box. She was ex- 
hausted by excitement and want of 
food ; her knees were unable to sup- 
port her, and she 
was forced to seat 
herself on the door- 


step. 

The footman sur- 
prised her in this 
posture, and_= she. 


struggled to her feet 
on his invitation to 
step upstairs to her 
ladyship’s bedroom. 
She astonished him 
by requesting that 
her black box should 
be brought into the 
hall. 

‘Her ladyship did 


not mention that 
you were making a 
Sstay.’’ 


“IT am not pro- 
posing to stay; Il 
am only making a 
call. But there are 
so many thieves in 
London.”’ 

The footman 
glanced at the black 
box; he seemed to 
be weighing it 
mentally. 

“Pray be good 
enough to have it 
brought in.” She 
opened her reticule 
with feverish haste, 
and drew out her 
purse. “Please 
take this small sum 
as a slight compensation for the 
trouble I am giving.” She handed 
the servant half a sovereign. The 
man’s face cleared. After all, 
labour is cheap enough, and he 
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need not bend his own back to 
the task. 
“Tf you will kindly walk upstairs, 
I will see the box is carried indoors.”’ 
*No,: 10: 
myself.” 


I must see that done 


THE FOOTMAN SURPRISED HER IN THIS POSTURE. 


- 


** Very well, ma’am.”’ 
With dignity, he went to the top 
of the kitchen stairs and shouted for 
the page. When the lad appeared 
he directed him to assist the cabman 
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THE FOOTMAN ALLOWED HIS HAND TO REST LIGHTLY UPON IT. 


with the box. During its transit 
from the pavement to the house, the 
footman allowed his hand to ¢rest 
lightly upon it; he felt it was only 
fair that he should do so much. 

When the box was safely inside the 
house and the front door was shut, 
Mrs. Hemmings followed the footman 
up the stairs. Her weary limbs sup- 
ported her with difficulty, but she 
was buoyed up by the knowledge that 
in a very few minutes she would be 
relieved of an incubus which weighed 
heavily upon her. 

She entered the bedroom timidly, 
for her acquaintance with Lady Harls- 
more was of the slightest. As she 
entered, a youth rose to his feet from 
a chair by the bedside. 

‘“*T am sure this is most friendly, 
said a voice from the great rosy face 
on the white pillow. 

‘“It 1s so kind of you to receive 
me,’’ said Mrs. Hemmings nervously. 
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A large white hand emerged from the 
bedclothes, and Mrs. Hemmings took 
it gratefully. 

‘*D’you know my son? He don’t 
often come down to Woollacombe. 
So busy horse-racin’ and playin’ the 
fool. Mrs. Hemmings, Lord Harls- 
more !” 

Mrs. Hemmings held her hands over 
the bed, and shook the hand which the 
lad extended. She had difficulty in 
reaching it, and he bent towards her. 

“Ugh, you clumsy lout, you’ve 
touched my foot,” screamed her lady- 
ship. ‘“‘It’s all right, Mrs. Hem- 
mings,’ she continued, seeing that 
lady shrink back with terror. “It 
wasn’t you I was speaking to.”’ 

“No, I’m. the clumsy lout,” said 
Lord Hatsriore good-naturedly. 
‘You mustn’t’ mind my mother’s 
language ; ‘V’dop’t.” 

Bettet for’ you if you did,” 
grumbled his méther. ‘‘ You might 
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have grown into a good man. Ah, 
Mrs. Hemmings, I know you don’t 
have trouble with your son. I’ve 
heard: say he is a pattern.” 

‘‘T—have much to be thartkful 
for,” quavered Mrs. Hemmings. Her 
maternal instinct was alert in defence 
of her son, even before he was attacked. 
‘** But all men——” 

‘* Oh, I know what men are! I’ve 
had too many experiences of them for 
my comfort. But they needn’t be all 
bad, need they? When that boy 
was born, I was determined he should 
be good, and heaven knows I did my 
best.”’ 

‘‘T am sure,’ said Mrs. Hemmings, 
embarrassed, ‘‘ that your efforts have 
been crowned with success.”’ 

Lady Harlsmore laughed, till her 
mirth expired in a twinge of pain. 
“Good! The texts [I made him 
learn! I don’t believe there’s a 
hymn in ‘ Ancient and Modern’ he 
can’t quote by heart.” 

“* Really, mother,” interposed Lord 
Harlsmore, “‘ these reminiscences of 
my nursery days can’t interest Mrs. 
Hemmings.” 

“And what d’you think, Mrs. 
Hemmings,” went on his mother un- 
heedingly, “‘I discovered only the 
other day that he was receiving 
letters from a_ bare-faced hussy, 
who——”’ | 

‘* Mother, mother 

**'Who he has the face to tell me 
he intends to marry. Marry! Marry 
and starve, say I.” 

“You are going too far, 
It is intolerable that 

“Qh, Pll make you sit up, young 
sir. Ill make the whole county laugh 
at you. I daresay young Mr. 
Hemmings will repeat what I say at 
the club. I'll make you ashamed to 
show your face there before I’ve done 
with you.” 

Mrs. Hemmings had sunk into a 
chair by the bedside. The similarity 


mother. 
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of Lady Harlsmore’s domestic trou- 
bles to her own overwhelmed her. 
It flashed upon her that, perhaps the 
same woman had entangled the two 
young men. 

‘* What,’ she whispered, “* 
colour of her hair?” 

‘* Whose} hair ° a 

‘* The young person’s.’ 

Lady Harlsmore stared in astonish- 
ment at so inconsequential a ques- 
tion. ‘‘How should I know? It 
changes daily, I expect ; that is if she 
has any. Probably it is all false.”’ 

The boy turned pale and red. “I 
will not stay here——’’ he began, 
rising abruptly. 

Yes, you will,” replied his mother. 
“And what's more, you'll tell Mrs. 
Hemmings the colour of the creature’s 
hair. Now then, what is it ?—red, 
green, black 

‘* The lady I love has brown hair,”’ 
said Lord Harlsmore sullenly. ‘ And 
let me add, the kindest, warmest 
heart——”’ 

‘‘And big feet,’’ reyoined his mother. 
‘* They go together. Oh, you needn’t 
deny it. I’ve seen them.” 

‘“'You have seen her feet! How 
strange !’’ said Mrs. Hemmings. The 
faintness that possessed her and the 
conversation she was listening to 
made her feel she was passing through 
a bad dream. 

Lady Harlsmore laughed in her 
noisy way. ‘Oh, yes, I went to see 
the young woman. Any one can see 
her who likes to pay. She’s an actress 
in a third-rate travelling company. 
A great hulking woman with a voice 
like a steam whistle. Enough to ruin 
any theatrical enterprise, I should 
think. And he ’’—she indicated her 
son—‘‘ wants to marry her.” 

‘An actress!’’ echoed Mrs. Hem- 
mings. The description at any rate 
did not tally with the object of her 
own son’s infatuation. 

“Plenty of men have married 
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actresses,’ growled the boy. ‘“ My 
father nearly did, and always regretted 
his omission.” 

Mrs. Hemmings felt that the scene, 
even though it was only a dream, must 
be ended. She wanted to get out 
into the fresh air. She had never 
before seen the countess in her present 
mood. When they had met pre- 
viously, Lady Harlsmore had been in- 
variably good-natured, if somewhat 
vulgar, and the former virtue had 
veiled the latter defect. | 

‘“*T came,’’ she interposed tremu- 
lously, “‘on a somewhat curious 
errand. If I may tell you what it is, 
I shall then no longer be forced to 
intrude upon a purely family dis- 
cussion. I came si 

“You needn’t think you’re in the 
way,’ said the countess, kindly. 
‘I’m glad to see you. It may have 
some effect on my son if you tell him 

what you think. I’ve talked till ’m 
hoarse.” 

“I would really prefer not to do 
so,” replied Mrs. Hemmings. ‘I 
have my own troubles, and they are 
more than enough for me.” 

‘You don’t know what troubles 
are,’ said the countess, rallyingly. 
‘* How often I have envied you when 
I have seen you and your nice son 
sitting side by side in church. You 
don’t see my ne’er-do-well finding my 
places in the prayer-book.”’ 

‘* Perhaps my sorrows are greater 
than you think. My son may not be 
all you imagine. Pray let me say 
what I have come to say. I am not 
feeling well.” 

‘“You do look pale,’ said the 
countess with sudden contrition. ‘‘And 
I haven’t offered you anything. Will 
you have a cup of tea, or perhaps a 
glass of wine ? ”’ 

‘** Nothing, thank you.’ Oh, if 
she could only get ito the open 
air again! Her pale face bowed 
itself suddenly over the counter- 
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pane ; 
faint. 

““T’m sure you are ill,” said the 
countess. Her natural kindness was 
excited ; she shifted her position to- 
wards her visitor, and gave a sudden 
ejaculation of pain: 

““T shall be well directly.” Mrs. 
Hemmings mastered herself with an 
effort. ‘“‘ Lady Harlsmore, what I 
have come to say is that—that your 
diamond tiara has been found.”’ 

“What !”’ Lady Harlsmore started 
up ; she was convulsed with pain, and 
fell back, breathing heavily. Herson, 
too, started, and an anxious look 
came over his face. 

“Yes, it is found. Where and 
when I can’t tell you; my brother, 
the Home Secretary, forbids me to 
say.” 

‘“ But who found it ? ” 

“*T—TI did.” 

6¢ You ? 99 

“Yes. Oh, it was all so strange 
and unexpected. But my lips are 
sealed ; pray do not ask any ques- 
tions. I am worn out, and I can’t 
bear them.”’ 

“It’s rough luck that I’m _ not 
allowed to ask questions about my 
own tiara,’’ grumbled the countess ; 
but her eyes fell on the drawn face of 
her visitor, and her good-heartedness 
asserted itself. “‘ It 1s very kind of 
you to come and tell me that it has 
been recovered. You look so pale and 
ill that I’m quite sure you ought to be 
in your bed. It is really neighbourly 
of you. D’you know where it is ? ”’ 

‘“T have it with me.” 

“With you ?” 

‘““'Yes.”” Mrs. Hemmings’ haggard 
face and downcast eyes made her the 
picture of guilt. Lady Harlsmore 
was startled. Had this respectable 
lady stolen the tiara in a moment of 
temptation ? The thought was too 
absurd to be entertained; but why 
did she appear so conscience-stricken ? 


she felt she was going to 
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‘It is strange that you should have 
it. I thought, of course, you meant 
the detectives had traced it. How- 
ever did you get hold of it ?”’ 

**T found it.” 

“You found it ? ” 

66 Yes.”’ 

‘“« Wherever did you find it ?”’ 

**T cannot tell you. Oh, pray do 
not ask me.” 

Lady Harlsmore forgot her gout. 
** And you have it on you ?”’ 

‘It is downstairs in the hall.” 

Lord Harlsmore half rose ; then he 
sat down again. His mother gazed 
at her visitor. ‘* What a funny place 
toleaveatiara! Inthe hall ? What, 
with your parasol ? ”’ 

““No, no. I locked it up in my 
black box ; it seemed the safest place. 
No one could run away with a box. 
J came up from Woollacombe to- 
day 99 

‘“Oh, Isee. You kind thing! And 
you have brought your box all the 
way from Woollacombe just to hold 
my tiara?’’ Lady Harlsmore ex- 
ploded into one of her loud bursts of 
laughter. ‘‘A capacious jewel-case, 
at any rate.” 

Mrs. Hemmings rose. “I will go 
and fetch it. I could have brought 
the tiara upstairs with me, but it 
seemed so strange to want to unpack 
in the hall.’”’ She moved towards the 
door. 

“You do look so trembly, Mrs. 
Hemmings,’ said Lady Harlsmore 
compassionately from the bed. “ Let 
me send one of the servants.”’ 

‘*No, no.’ She fumbled for the 
handle of the door, but could not find 
it. She staggered, and Lord Harls- 
more caught her in his arms. 

‘It’s nothing. I’m all right again,” 
she said faintly. “If your son will 
give me his arm +: 

‘“T won’t hear of it,” said Lady 
Harlsmore peremptorily. ‘ Put her 
in that armchair, Augustus, and go 
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and get some brandy. You poor 
soul, how kind of you to come here 
when you're fit to drop! ”’ 

Some brandy was forthcoming, and 
Mrs. Hemmings felt better. She tried 
to rise again, in spite of protests. 

‘“*T won’t let you go down all thos2 
stairs, that’s flat,”’ said Lady Harls- 
more. ‘“‘ Let Augustus go.” 

Mrs. Hemmings held out a bunch of 


keys. ‘‘I wonder if he would be so 
kind ?”’ 

‘*Most certainly,’ said the lad, 
eagerly. 


‘** You will find a box—a chocolate 
box—the lid all broken and crumpled, 
tied up with string, under my black 
silk dress in the right-hand corner. 
The tiara is inside. If you will be so 
very kind—I really don’t think I can 
manage the stairs just at this mo- 
ment.” 

Lord Harlsmore took the keys. 
He opened the door, and went out, 
closing it after him. 

“Well, it is strange,” said Lady 
Harlsmore. ‘‘ Fancy you finding the 
tiara! Now, I won’t pretend I’m not 
curious, because that would be silly. 
But the police will be sure to want 
to know all about——”’ 

Mrs. Hemmings began to cry. She 
tried to restrain her tears, but they 
came in spite of her efforts ; and then 
she began to laugh and sob hysteric- 
ally. Lady Harlsmore watched her 
in consternation for a few moments, 
and then she hopped out of bed—it 
was the most heroic thing she had 
ever done in the whole course of her 
life—and on one leg progressed to Mrs. 
Hemmings’ side. ‘‘ Don’t cry, dear,” 
she said, with her arm round the 
elder woman. ‘“‘I see you're in 
trouble, and I won’{ say another 
word. People sometimes come to me 
when they are in distress, and some- 
times I do them good.”’ 

‘“Qh, Lady Harlsmore, your poor, 
poor foot!’ Each woman forgot her 
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own suffering in the thought of the 
other’s agony. Women, whatever 
their faults, are invariably unselfish in 
the presence of suffering. 

‘“Never mind my _ foot. 
I’m all right.” 

‘* Let me help you back to bed.” 

“You! Why, you can _ hardly 
stand.” 


Ough ! 


\ 


“THIS IS NOT MY TIARA!” 


‘* Lean on me.”’ 

Lady Harlsmore was assisted back 
to bed. Mrs. Hemmings arranged the 
piliows with a womanly touch. ‘‘ How 
could you do such a mad thing ! ”’ she 
said. 

" “T can’t bear to see people in 
tears, unless I’m in a tantrum, and 
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then I rather like it,’ explained Lady 
Harlsmore. ‘Oh, I’m a funny mix- 
ture! But won’t you tell me what 
distresses you ?”’ 

“Yes,” said Mrs. Hemmings, “I 
should like to, for I think you will 
be able to sympathise with me; but 
your son will be back any moment.”’ 

‘“Tll send him away. It will be 
strange if we 
can’t comfort one 
another.” 

At that moment 
the door opened 
and Lord Harls- 
more entered. He 
bore in his hand 
the chocolate box, 
tied with string. 

‘*T couldn’t find 
it. at. first;” he 
remarked. “I 
thought you said 
the left side.”’ 

‘No, no, the 
right,” answered 
Mrs. Hemmings. 

as "as * at 
anyhow ?”’ 

“Yes, yes. Will 
you please give it 
to your mother ? ”’ 

He handed it to 
the countess, who 
began to pull off 
the string. 

** Just fancy my 
tiara coming back 
to me in a choco- 
late box. Why— 
what—Mrs. Hem- 


mings ! ”’ 
Mrs. Hemmings rose quickly. 
‘What is this?” 
‘* This is not my tiara!’’ She held 


in her hand a paper weight ! 

Mrs. Hemmings stared at the object 
in the countess’s hand. “Is that all 
there was in the box ?”’ she whispered. 

The countess turned it upside 
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down. “* Yes, that’s all, except cotton- 
wool.”’ 

Mrs. Hemmings gazed vacantly at 
the box, and the paper-weight and the 
wadding. She put her hand to her 
forehead. 

‘““T put it there with my own 
hands,’’ she muttered, ‘‘ and I locked 
it up in my black box.” 

‘* Some one must have been to your 
black box,”’ said Lord Harlsmore. 

ce Yes.”’ 

_ She stood silent for some moments 
and then she looked up. 

“*T understand. When I went into 
the town to see—to see that woman, 
he must have—Ah, it was then! I 
left the box in my bedroom. I 
locked the door, but he must have—”’ 

“Who is ‘he’ ?” cried the coun- 
tess. 

She raised a haggard face. 
son. Oh, God!” 

She sank forwards upon the bed, 
and though she fe!l across the coun- 
tess’ gouty foot, her ladyship uttered 
no sound of anguish. | 
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CHAPTER XIX. 
THE FUGITIVES. 
LILIAN was by no means of a nervous 
temperament; she did not imagine 
possible evils and allow herself to be 
thrown into a fever of anxiety over 
calamities which might never come. 
It was a characteristic of hers to 
take things as they came and to 
make the best of them. When the 
wrath which Mrs. Hemmings’ alle- 
gations had excited had abated, she 
took stock of the situation calmly. 
She realized that if that lady carried 
out her threat of going to the police, 
the not improbable result would be 
her arrest. Although she was not 
disposed to overrate the seriousness of 
so dramatic a climax]}to,her visit to 
Woollacombe, she saw the extreme 
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awkwardness of such an occurrence, 
The time had come for explanations ; 
and it would be easier and wiser to 
explain from the outer side of a prison 
wall. It was not only of herself that 
she had to think ; the ‘‘ mad woman,”’ 
as she styled-Mrs. Hemmings, might 
get the authorities to sweep into their 
net her kind aunt and her dear father, 
along with Mr. Benjamin. Although 
she had no wish to protect the latter, 
she felt that his presence in the dock 
with her own little family party would’ 
be particularly odious. 

What should she do? She would 
leave Woollacombe at once, and re- 
turn to London. Once there, she 
would call on her friend, the Home 
Secretary, and explain to him the 
horrid entanglement into which cir- 
cumstances had plunged her. She 
would leave it to him to explain to 
his sister and nephew. When matters 
had settled themselves somewhat, she 
would see George herself, apologize for 
her foolishness and beg his forgive- 
ness. Her cheeks warmed a little at 
the thought of him. She had made 
him ridiculous and he would probably 
never forgive her, but if he did, why, 
she would show him how grateful she 
could be. ‘Perhaps in time she might 
even—she fell into a profound medi- 
tation, and her crimsoned face gave 
some index to her thoughts. 

To tell the truth, she had been 
touched even more than she admitted 
to herself by his unselfish devotion.’ 
What other man in the whole circle of 
her acquaintance would have been 
prepared to plead guilty to a vulgar 
crime of which he was entirely inno- 
cent in order to protect her ? Would 
Tom? She was sure he would not. 
Most women at one time or another 
excite love, and most men are given 
to express their love in fluent phrases ; 
but how few are prepared to ignore 
the dictates of self-interest and com- 
mon sense! Perhaps George’s readi- 
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ness to do so was a tribute to the 
qualities of his heart, rather than of 
his head. But heads were so common 
and hearts were so rare. 

Dear George! Yes, she had actu- 
ally got to the stage of calling him 
beneath her breath by this tender 
epithet. Not only her face but her 
heart glowed at the thought of his 
noble conduct. Would the time ever 
come when she would be able to tell 
him how she had misjudged him, and 
how unworthy she was of the love he 
had bestowed so spontaneously ? 

She packed her boxes and then went 
in search of her aunt; she found her 
in the bakery. 

‘““ Aunt, dear,”’ she said, “‘I find I 
have to return to town at once.”’ 

‘Not bad news, love ? ”’ 


** Oh, no, but it is necessary I should : 


see my friends at once.”’ 

‘“ The fact is you are being bored 
to death! Ah, Woollacombe is a 
slow little place.” 

‘*On the contrary, I find it a little 
too exciting.” 

** Will you come back ? ”’ 

Lilian hesitated. ‘*‘ Perhaps not to 
stay ; but I shall see you again soon, 
aunt.’’ She kissed her. ‘“‘ How kind 
you have been to me, and how I love 
you!” 

She took a hearty farewell of all her 
associates in the shop, and, leaving all 
her boxes to be sent on after her, 
started for the station. She was glad 
her aunt was too busy to accompany 
her, for if she had to be arrested she 
would prefer to be alone during that 
ordeal. As she walked towards the 
station, she looked up and down the 
street with some anxiety. There was 
no one in sight. Suddenly some one 
turned the corner and ran towards 
her; her heart stood still, until she 
recognized George Hemmings. 

““I have hardly a moment,” he 
said, breathing heavily, ‘‘ for I must 
catch the express to town; I felt I 
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must see you first, for I wanted to 
warn you.”’ 

“To warn me of what?” 
blood left her cheeks. 

* “You may be arrested at any 
moment.” 

‘I know, I know.” 

““I could not go away without 
telling you. It would have seemed 
like desertion.”’ | 

“Where are you going ? ”’ 

“My uncle has telegraphed me to 
see him at once. I would not have 
gone, if it had not occurred to me that 
perhaps to see him may be the means 
of saving you.” 

** Of saving me ?”’ 

He nodded. “ He will not want a 
scandal.” 

‘* In which his nephew is involved ? 
You mean you will persist in your 
story that you are my colleague ? ” 

He started. “‘ How did you know 
that ?” 

‘“Your mother has been to see 
me.” 

“What occurred ? ” he 
eagerly. 

* You will lose your train.” 

They began to walk together to- 
wards the station. ‘When my 
mother left you, was she still deter- 
mined to go to the police?” he 
asked. 

** More determined, I think. She 
left me to go to the Police Office.”’ 

** Did—did she offer you terms ? ”’ 

She glanced at him quickly. “ Yes, 
she offered me the terms she had 
offered you.”’ 

‘** You refused them ?”’ he asked in 
a low voice. 

‘“T was prepared to accept them, 
but—but she insulted me, and I in- 
sisted on her leaving the house.”’ 

‘““'You were prepared to accept 
them !”’ 

‘* At first.”’ 

They did not speak again until they 
had reached the station. At the 
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booking-office he stopped. ‘‘ Good- 
bye,” he said, and held out his hand. 

She smiled slightly. “‘I am going 
to town too. I shall be safer there.” 

“Of course.” He took two first- 
class tickets ; she insisted on pushing 
her fare through the booking-office 
window notwithstanding his protests. 

“You will be going ‘smoking,’ ”’ 
she said, as they stood on the plat- 
form. “I am travelling in the ladies’ 
compartment.” 

‘Oh, come with me,”’ he begged. 

She shook her head. “I would 
prefer to travel alone.” 

He was disappointed. “‘ There is so 
much I want to say to you.”’ 

She hesitated. Suddenly she started. 
‘* Look !”’ she exclaimed, pointing to 
Mr. Benjamin, who, some little dis- 
tance away, was at the bookstall 
buying a sporting paper. George 
looked at Mr. Benjamin. 

“Now,” he said, ‘‘ you must see 
that it is not safe for you to travel 
alone.” 

‘** Perhaps not,” she agreed reluc- 
tantly. She raised no further objec- 
tion and preceded him into a carriage. 
** What can that man be doing at the 
station ? ”’ 

** ‘You should know better than I,” 
sald George. 

She looked at him. ‘ How should 
I know? I never saw him before I 
came to Woollacombe.”’ 

‘* I thought he was one of the 
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“One of the gang. No. Do you 
know why ?”’ 

‘* No, I don’t.” 

** Because there is no gang. It lives 


only in your mother’s imagination 
and in your own. Oh, I am weary of 
this nonsense; it has led us both 
into such difficulties. Let us get rid 
of it.” 

George frowned. “I had hoped,” 
he said stiffly, “that you might have 
seen your way to tell me the whole 
truth.” 
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“That is what I propose to do. 
But it means the extinction at one 
swoop of the gang. It simply does 
not and never did exist.”’ 

George did not speak again until 
the train had started; he sat and 
regarded her with a disappointed ex- 
pression. Did she intend to persist 
in deceit ? Surely by this time she 
ought to have realized the uselessness 
of it ? 

‘* There is no gang ? ”’ he repeated at 
length with incredulity. 

‘* None.” 

‘““T suppose,” he said with irony, 
“that you are the victim of a com- 
plete misunderstanding.” 

‘* Most decidedly I am.”’ 

He drew a newspaper out of his 
pocket. “‘I am not sure I care to 
pursue this subject any further.” 

She smothered an inclination to say 
something sharp at his expense. 
‘““ Mr. Hemmings,” she began, after a 
moment’s pause, “ although I do not 
wish to force my conversation upon 
you, it is surely clear that the time 
has come for a full explanation. I 
shall regard it as a personal favour if 
you will permit me to put myself right 
in your eyes.” 

‘* Pray say anything you have to 
say,’ he answered coldly. “ But 
kindly remember I am not a child.” 

‘“T will try to remember it.’”” He 
gave her an indignant glance and she 
looked down demurely. “In the 
first place,’ she continued, “let me 
acknowledge that the truth is slightly 
incredible. Your mother described it 
as a farrago of nonsense.” 

““IT have never disguised from 
myself that within limits my mother 
is fairly acute.” 

The spirit of mischief began to stir 
in Lilian’s brain, but she crushed it 
down. 

‘“I simply want to tell you the 
facts,’ she said seriously. “ Things 
have gone too far. It is my fault. I 
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suppose I am irresponsible ; I start 
by admitting frankly that I have com- 
mitted many follies.” 

** Follies ! ”’ 

** Nothing worse than that, believe 
me.”’ As his face did not relax, she 
felt slightly indignant. “I could 
almost believe that you prefer me to 
be a criminal.” 

*“Remember,”’ he said warningly, 
** the chain of evidence which proves 
your connection with felonious under- 
takings.” 

‘* I know—but I can explain every- 
thing.” : 

‘* And anything.” 

She flashed an angry. look at him. 
“You are assuming a conscious su- 
periority which is very annoying to 
me. All this trouble has arisen prin- 
cipally because you have faults of 
manner. If it had not been for your 
want of tact,’’ she added bitterly, “I 
should never have been placed in this 
false position.” : 

‘* ‘Was it my want of tact that put 
me in prison ? ”’ 

“It was,” she cried energetically. 
“If at that early hour in which we 
first met you had passed by on the 
other side, like the sensible Levite, 
our lives would never have touched. 
You and your mother would now be 
happy. Instead of which——”’ 

“I do not regret that encounter,” 
he interposed. ‘‘I consider that it 
was Providential. It may be the 
means of saving you from sinking 
lower and lower 

¢ Oh ! 3 
“* shall I never be able to convince you 
of my undoubted respectability ? ”’ 

““T am afraid you cannot in the 
face of recent events.” 

‘* This is the truth,’’ she exclaimed. 
** I will tell it regardless of interrup- 
tions. I am a young woman moving 
in the best circles. My father is un- 
usually wealthy. I suppose I am 
what the cheaper forms of fiction 


she cried, despairingly, 
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would describe as an heiress. One 
night our electric bell went out of 
order. It was raining. My father 
had left the key of the front door at 
his club. We haven’t got a knocker. 
The servants sleep at the back of the 
house. You came by and insisted on 
helping us. You also insisted on 
climbing an area railing and breaking 
into a house. It was not our house. 
Quite rightly, the inhabitants re- 
sented the intrusion. How simple it 
all is!” 

** Most simple ! ” 

“* Then I go and see my aunt, who 
keeps a shop. Why should I not 
have an aunt who keeps a shop? A 
young man who is a customer gives 
me a diamond tiara to keep for him. 
It turns out to have been stolen. On 
my way to restore it to its rightful 
owner, a horrid man tries to rob me 
of it. You intervene. You take 
possession of the tiara.” 

‘This is not even ingenious,” said 
George. 

‘**'Your mother takes it from you. 
She prefers to believe you are privy to 
the theft. No doubt she knows your 
propensities.”’ 

** You need not be rude.” 

““She goes to the police—to get 
them to arrest us. I am a fugitive 
from justice, and so are you.”’ She 


laughed. ‘* How absurd it all is, and 
yet how tragic! What is to be the 
end ? ”’ 

“Your cynicism hurts me,” said 
George. ‘“* [had hoped to find you re- 
pentant. It was my intention to 


hold out a helping hand, but evidently 
you have made up you mind to decline 
my aid, preferring to weave together 
a tissue of absurdities, at which you 
yourself cannot refrain from laugh- 
ing.” 

Lilian became grave suddenly. 

‘*“ Have you ever read a novel in 
which two silly people for a prolonged 
period of time refuse to utter the 
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obvious explanation which must bring 
the story to a close ? I do not know 
anything which irritates me more. 
But I think I have done novelists an 
injustice. Here have I been explain- 
ing and explaining till I am hoarse, 
and you won’t believe me. Nothing I 
can say will convince you. You have 
made up your 
mind that I am 
abandoned, and 
abandoned I sup- 
pose I must 
remain.’ 

“Words cannot 
outweigh facts,” 
said George sen- 
tentiously. 

‘You are going 
to your uncle. I 
know your uncle. 
He is a friend of 
mine. We _ will 
go together; he 
will verify my 
statements.” 

George shook 
his head incredu- 
lously. “I donot 
believe you know 
my uncle. 


" 


{| 


Ps 

\e 
You i Nata 
are talking idly, 


or,. it. may be, 
hysterically. I 
sympathize with 
you deeply, for 
you are passing 
through a trving 
ordeal, and it is 
no wonder you 
talk at random. 
Under similar cir- 
cumstances l 
should probably do the same thing ; 
but surely the better course is to make 
4 frank avowal, and trust—implicitly 
st in your one true friend.” 
‘Vho is that?” 
vself.”’ 
‘ sank back on her seat with a 


HE ALIGHTED WITH GREAT HAUTEUR. 
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gesture of despair. “I think my 
nerves are going. I shall begin to 
believe I am what you think I am. 
Why won’t you let me clear myself ? 
Answer me one question. May I 
come with you to your uncle ? ” 
‘Certainly not; it could do no 
good. You must leave the matter in 


my hands. _ I 
| know the course 
to take.”’ 


‘You refuse to 
allow me to go to 
your uncle ? ” 

George con- 
sidered. ‘“‘Onthe 
whole, Ido. You 
will probably ruin 
the plan I have 

~ conceived.”’ 

‘You refuse 

_ firmly and _ irre- 

_ vocably to permit 
me to go to’ your 
uncle ? ”’ | 

ce I do.’”’ 

‘Thank you. 
That makes my 
course of action 
quite clear to me. 
I know now, ex- 
actly, what I shall 
do.” 

‘What will you 
do?” | 

“TI shall go 
straight to your 
uncle. It is ridicu- 
lous of you _ to 
forbid me to do 


so. The cabs are 
free to anyone 
with eighteen- 


pence. The knocker of your uncle’s 
house is mine to hammer with, as 
much as it is yours. Immediately 
I arrive in London I shall jump into a 
cab, and within twenty minutes I shall 
be hammering.”’ 

“You will not be admitted.” 
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“TI will importune the footman 
until he relents. Perhaps in his young 
days he was a burglar himself.”’ 

“Tf you gain admittance you will 
encompass your own destruction.” 

‘But I shall prevent yours. Mr. 
Hemmings, your intention is to see 
your uncle and tell him lies.”’ 

‘*[ beg your pardon.” 

** Lies, simple school-boy lies, which 
will not for an instant deceive him. 
Do you think I am going to let you 
do that ?”’ 

‘I do not follow your meaning.” 

‘“ Mr. Hemmings, forgive me; my 
conduct has been inexcusable. But 
out of foolishness sometimes wisdom 
comes. I want you to rise to wisdom 
on the stepping-stones of my folly. 
When we first met, you were very 
young and inexperienced. Since then 
you have been taken from your 
mother’s side and bustled and hustled 
and put in prison and made a re- 
ceiver of stolen goods, and generally 
forced to forget your good manners 
and gentle ideals. Why has this been 
done ? Was it out of pure mischief ? 
I can assure you it was not. I am 
certain that I should not have taken 
so much trouble if down at the bottom 
of my heart I hadn’t rather liked you 
and been vexed that one so really 
rather nice should be so really rather 
silly.” 
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** You are still hysterical.” 

‘‘T am not speaking for the sake of 
making conversation. Later on, you 
will recall what I am saying, and my 
words will come home to you. No 
doubt, at the moment, you think I 
am talking nonsense.” 

‘That certainly has occurred to 
me.” 

‘* Ah, but later you will understand 
and your face will redden with mor- 
tified pride. You will not forgive 
me. The slight affection you re- 
cently had for me will turn to hate. 
When we meet, you will pass me with 
a haughty stare. But all the same, 
the good I have done you will remain. 
You will no longer be content to 
shelter beneath the apron of your 
mother. To her astonishment and 
your own, you will have become a 
man.” 

The train stopped at a station. 
Two ladies got into the compart- 
ment. 

“IT think I will get into a smoking 
carriage,’’ said George. ‘‘ Good-day.” 
He alighted with great hauteur. 

“IT knew how it would be,” mur- 
mured Lilian. The tears sprang to 
her eyes, and she dabbed them away 
angrily. “*‘ No man can ever love the 
woman who has trained him.” 


(To be continued.) 


DEWDROPS. 


BY BERT BIRKMYRE. 


Like dews that sleep within the lily’s cup 
And swell her tender heart to overflowing, 
Ere the warm sun comes forth to drink them up. 
With love-lips glowing : 


My tears within my songs fall fast and hie, 
Wept from a heart where saddest thoughts come 


thronging, 


Ere One shall drain that brimming chalice dry 
And soothe my longing! 


THE FIRST BREACH OF SPRING. 
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IN ARCADY 


By TICKNER EDWARDES 


IX.—THE FEBRUARY SUMMER 


LD-time chroniclers of Nature, 
() and many of the latter-day 
panegyrists of the Mary Howitt 
school, have familiarised us 
with at least one delusive metaphor in 
regard to the change of the seasons. 
The life of the year is pictured to us 
as a tide, gradually attaining its 
apogee of growth and colour and music 
at midsummer, and as gradually de- 
clining to ultimate desolation in 
winter’s fell conspiracy of frost and 
storm. 

But the true country-dweller, stu- 
dent of the open air, living his life 
through day by day at the great 
authentic heart of things, has long 
cast aside a figure which he knows to 
be as trite as it is fallacious. It is 
true that Nature never cools her 


crucible. She is for ever secretly pre- 
paring, steadily harking forward to 
changes as yet little evident, super- 
ficially ; but the actual transforma- 
tion from one season to another is 
instant, the work of one brief day, 
often of a single hour. With the first 
frost of late September, summer 
changes into autumn at a stroke. 
One night of the northern blast, after 
long still weeks of flaming autumn 
weather, and every branch is bare in 
wood and hedgerow; the hilltop 
white against a drab, careering sky; a 
rimy cere-cloth shrouding everything ; 
at one stride winter has trodden out 
the last bright vestige of the dying 
year under his ruthless solleret of 
steel. 

And spring makes its first breach 


FEBRUARY SUMMER. 
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in the icy winter ramparts with the 
same abrupt inconsequence. 

For weeks the frost has held; still, 
breathless weeks, when all the brooks 
are silent, every sound of husbandry 
gone from the deserted fields; and 
strange, shy, hunger-driven birds for- 
sake their immemorial solitudes, and 
haunt the village homesteads, dis- 
puting with the starlings and the 
sparrows for a crust. Days of 1m- 
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last. The air is seemingly as cold 
and still as ever, though the blue-grey 
sky and pallid sunshine are gone. 
Now a white mist hovers everywhere, 
slowly gathering on twig and branch 
and stem until all is hidden under the 
same wraith-like mystery. But 
through the phantom air a peal of 
merry thrush-music rings out in- 
cessantly far and wide. Little red- 


brown wrens are scudding in the dim 


“A WEST 


potent sunshine, level and low and 
colourless, with the stealthy gold of 
evening but a moment’s herald of the 
dark ; and long nights when a real 
death-like silence lours over vale and 
upland, and the very stars seem frozen 
solidly into the black canopy of the 
sky. 

And then there comes a day in 
February when it is suddenly borne 
in upon you that the pitiless iron- 
bound season has reached its close at 


WIND. 


hedgerow, stopping now and then to 
pour out their slender silver song. 
Robins unseen mark the shadowy 
thorn-brakes with sudden trills and 
cadences, glad or woful, just as the 
changing mood besets them. High 
above, a cawing and dawing goes by 
invisibly, faint at first, now waxing 
loud and clamorous, then fading awav 
once more, as the rooks sweep onward 
to the distant upland. Fora moment 
a cloud of finches darkens the mist 
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about your head, the sound of their 
wings as muffled thunder, their twitter- 
ing babel drowning every other note. 
Just for an instant they are here ; 
and then—like the deep organ-music 
of the rooks—their jingling chorus 
fails; they are gone into the white 
wonder of the morning, and far and 
near the thrushes’ song breaks out 
again more joyously, more insistently 
than ever. 
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ing, or at least are willing to mete out 
to it indulgence due to old acquain- 
tanceship. But here, in sober earnest, 
is the very thing. The most prosaic 
could attach no other name to this 
rich, jubilant sound of the young west 
wind, alive once more in the tree- 
tops after the long enduring reign of 
the frost. 

And with the glad new voice a stir 
comes in the heart of everything. A 


THEY BASK IN THE GENEROUS LIGHT AS IF SUMMER WERE REALLY UPON THEM. 


And now, high above in the in- 
visible woodtop, there comes a strange 
new note, so soft that the ear can 
hardly detect it, and yet indescribably 
sweet:and pure. Like an eolian harp, 
it sounds, once, twice. It dies away, 
then is back again, this time with an 
import not to be confounded. Poets 
old and new have sung to us of the 
voice of spring, and we have accepted 
the idea as a pretty motive for rhym- 


sudden breath fans warm upon the 
cheek. With every moment the 
breezeoverhead freshensand quickens. 
The dense mist grows lighter, and you 
begin to see that it was no deep ocean 
of white, but only the merest coverlet 
spread low upon the earth. Above, 
all the time, there was the blue sky, 
and the clear untrammelled light of 
the young spring day. Faster and 
faster the mist dissolves. . Loosened 
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by the first strong sunbeams, the 
hoar-frost begins to fall from the tops 
of the trees in tinkling gusts of sound. 
The mist rolls away over the woodtop. 
Now the sunshine breaks through in 
shafts of rich hot amber. Underfoot 
the frost melts everywhere ; the grass 
by the wayside flashes gold and tur- 
quoise and crimson, as the pale rime 
melts into iridescent glitter of dew. 
Hard by the brook is singing its old, 
old carol of the year’s awakening. It 
is as though, riding the warm avonian 
breeze, spring has leapt a whole con- 
tinent in a single hour; her glad 
laugh ripples now through every 
covert, where but, yesternight winter 
lay gripping the earth as with the 
grip of dead hands never to be loosed. 

An old reflection—and no doubt a 
true one—on much of the writings of 
the so-called poet-naturalists towards 
the end of the nineteenth century, 
was that they were too much given 
over to a kind of emotional exaggera- 
tion, labelled by one keen yet kindly 
mentor as  purple-patching. The 
phrase went the round of the coteries 
of the time, did its work for a space, 
then disappeared for ever beyond the 
journalistic horizon. But the half- 
truth it stood for remains to-day. 
With certain natures, long sojourning 
amidst the wild life of field and wood- 
land has an almost intoxicating in- 
fluence ; literary judgment, the sense 
of proportion, management of rhythm 
and refrain, even the very meaning of 
the words themselves, become con- 
fused and lost; and. all the. reader 
gets is a crazed kaleidoscopic view. of 
broken bits of colour, a jumble of 
sounds, each in itself potential - of 
music, but. collectively. of. no more 
worth than the crackle of thorns 
-aflare under the pot. 

The truth is that to the nature-lover 
—who would be writer as well—a 
sure integrity, a rigid reserve, of 
language, is an absolutely vital thing. 
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In nothing is the limitation of his 
material brought so fairly home to 
him as when a craftsman in words sets 
about the task of bringing the rich 
radiance of a summer’s day, or the 
still harmony of a starry night in 
springtime, within the limits of a 
printed page. J.oaded line after line 
of detail—cataloguing, as the old 
Jefferiesian critics called it—will give 
a sense only of oppression and be- 
wildering complexity ; the pageant of 
a June morning is all buoyant loveli- 
ness, blossom and song and glad 
green leaves afloat on a river of light. 
The star-lit nights of April are pure 
tranquillity done in silver-point. The 
heavy touch of the detailist is as dis- 
turbing here as taurine invasion of a 
china-store. 

And panegyry, bolting towards the 
upper skies with the bright bit be- 
tween its teeth, leads only where few 
may follow. The pace is too swift 
and arduous. A floundering fathom 
or two, and the guide is lost to sight in 
the pathless azure. Mere earthly 
pinions cannot outstay so unreason- 
ably celestial a flight. The words 
coruscate and glow upon the page, 
but colour clashes with colour, and 
sound with sound. Their very prodi- 
gality defeats the writer’s intention ; 
and what was purposed as a munifi- 
cent gift ends as a scanty dole of which 
penury itself might be ashamed. 

And yet, if any picture is to be given 


. of these first virgin hours of English 


springtime—the February Summer, 


as Richard Jefferies loved -to call it— 


words, and words alone, must avail: 
A.hundred canvases would not be 


-enough to show all the rousing beauty 
of this one-myriad-faceted day. The 
mist.is gone from the woodland, all 


but a.tender violet haze that yet 
dwells lingeringly in the deepest 
shadows. Out in the clearing, on the 
southern slope of the hill, the morning 


-sun has already a power and warmth 
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that sends the blood tingling merrily 
through the veins. Everywhere the 
soft breeze harps in the thicket with 
a note that is sheer light-hearted 
gaiety. The air above is full of a 
dim, wandering, wayward music, just 
as if each sunbeam were singing as it 
fell. Underfoot, in the new green 
growth of February, the vanguard of 
the year’s blossom shows bravely 
through the sheltering bents. Pale 
sulphur of the earliest primroses ; tiny 
purple banners of violet ; bold bright 
eyes of celandine flashing under every 
alder stem. Hereand there the colts- 
foot rears a sheaf of golden tassels, 
and a few of the more adventurous of 
the hive-bees are out in the hazels, 
dallying with the pale green catkins 
that slant all one way upon the breeze. 
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Down in the water-meadows the cattle 
are basking in the generous light just 
as if summer were really upon them. 
The river beyond has its old bright 
summer-breadth of mirrored sun- 
beams ; where now and again the 
little coot, half-swimming, half-flying, 
cuts a dark track over the water ; and 
a kingfisher gleams like a star of blue- 
green tinsel as he basks on the stump 
of osier deep in the grey reed-stems. 

It was all here yesterday, hidden 
under the dour rime-curtain of those 
last strenuous winter days. Only the 


touch of the warm west wind was 
lacking ; and now, though frost and 
snow may return for a little space, 
spring has made his first real foothold 
sure ere he girds up to overrun the 
world. 


THE SNOWDROP, 


By BERT BIRKMYRE. 


Lo, ’tis the first sweet snowdrop of the year, 

Fresh from its woodland haunt this very morn, 

And culled with loving kindness to adorn ° 
The silken tresses ere its petals sere. 
Shy as my love it trembles dewy-clear, 


A flower all pearls, ah, surely it was born 
For something sweeter than to droop forlorn, 
And deck the brow of winter in his bier. 


Go, whisper to her, Snowdrop, pale and shy, 
And weep thy dewy tears, and tell her all 

My hidden hopes that lie so dim and deep ; 
Tell her the first sweet swallow cometh nigh 
To twitter in her cottage eaves and call 

Her forth to meet me where the violets sleep. 


WATER-COLOUR SKETCH IN ONE OF MY FATHER’S NAVIGATION BOOKS. 


THE DRUCE CASE. 
THE STORY OF My LIFE, TOGETHER WITH INTERESTING FACTS CONCERNING 
MY CLAIM TO THE DUKEDOM OF PORTLAND. 
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“I, George Hollamby Druce, in view of the fact that so many statements 
regarding my life have appeared, have decided to write a full and true account 


myself.” 


CHAPTER I. 
EFORE beginning my own auto- 
B biography, I think it may be as 
well to present a survey of my 
father’s life, and give also the 
recollections of my Aunt Frances, the 
eldest daughter of Thomas C. Druce. 


—Setge” HA Qsimes, 


The earliest evidence so far collected 
of the existence of Thomas Charles 
Druce is when he appears in Bury 
St. Edmunds in 1816, and becomes a 
suitor for the hand of Miss Elizabeth 
Crickmer. If my contention that 
my grandfather was the fifth Duke 
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of Portland is correct, he could have 
been only sixteen years of age at the 
time of his marriage. It was necessary, 
however, for him to state that his 
age, as wellas that of Miss Crickmer, 
was twenty-one, for they were 
married by special licence, without 
the consent of their respective 
parents. In support of this state- 
ment there is 
the evidence of 
those __ people 
who knew him 
at that time, 
and judged his 
age by his per- 
sonal appear- 
ance.  Fortu- 
nately there is 
an oil painting 
which my late | 
Aunt Frances 
stated was a 
portrait of her 
father, Thomas 
Charles Druce, 
painted whilst 
he was living 
at Bury St. 
Edmunds. The 
reproduction of 
this portrait 
certainly shows 
a man of not 
more than 
twenty-one 
years. That 
there wasa mis- 
statement as to 
ages at the time of the marriage, is 
proved beyond the shadow of a 
doubt ; for when his first wife died 
in 1851, Thomas Charles Druce stated 
that her age was fifty-six, whereas 


THOMAS 


her baptismal certificate shows 
that she was born in 1800. 
The attentions of my _ grand- 


father to Miss Crickmer were regarded 
with disfavour by her parents. They 
were wealthy, and their daughter 


MY GRANDFATHER, FROM A PORTRAIT PAINTED WHILST HE WAS 
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possessed a fortune of £15,000, so 
when a stranger who could give no 
account of his earlier life put himself 
forward asa future son in-law, he was 
naturally regarded as an adventurer. 
Throughout his life, however, there 
is abundant evidence of my grand- 
father’s powers of persuasion where- 
ever women were concerned, and this 
occasion 
proved no ex- 
ception to the 
rule. He in- 
duced Eliza- 
beth Crickmer 
to elope with 
him. They 
were married 
in St. James’ 
Church, Bury 
St. Edmunds, 
on October 
19th, 1816. 
My grand- 
father, using 
my grand- 
mo th e.fr"s 
money, start- 
ed business as 
a draper in the 
town where 
they were 
married. This, 
however, did 
' not prove a 
success, so in 


CHARLES DRUCE, 1822 he de- 

LIVING AT BURY ST. EDMUNDS. serted his wife 
and family, 

leaving them in destitution, and 


went to London. 

Of the family I will only trace the 
fortunes of the two with whom we are 
concerned, who were George, my 
father, and Frances Elizabeth, T. C. 
Druce’s favourite child. It is the 
letters and photographs which she 
kept, together with her own personal 
recollections, for she of all the children 
by the first marriage was most inti- 
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mate with her father, which make it 
necessary to trace her life from early 
youth upwards. 

The means my grandmother had at 
her disposal after her husband’s de- 
sertion were not. sufficient to enable 
her to afford an education for my 
father, who, at the age of thirteen, 


through .the. kindness - of . Captain: 


Oliver, went to sea as ship’s boy, on 
the Revenue cruiser, “The Prince of 
Wales,” and 
remain.ed 
there for three 
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and drove him in his carriage to an 
outfitter’s to be suitably clothed. My 
father was then taken by Thomas 
Charles Druce to the Baker Street 
Bazaar, and while there was shown a 
table which was computed to be 
worth {1,000. Where did the money 
to start such a business come from ? 
My father frequently commented upon 
this fact tome. He said that, even as 
a boy of sixteen, he thought it 
peculiar that 
his father was 
tthe owner of 
such valuable 


years: 

My Aunt things,- whilst 
Frances spent. his mother 
part of her was permitted 
early youth at to. live prac- 
Bury St. Ed- tically a life 
munds_ and , of penury. 
part at Yar- Thomas 
mouth, where Charles Druce 
she stayed would never 
With. . hex allow. my 
mother’s father to go 
cousins, the home-with 
Burtons, one ‘him, but he re- 
of whom, Mr. membered 
Sam ue. being _ intro- 
Burton, in duced. to 
after years Annie May 
became Mayor Berkeley 
of Yarmouth. (afterwards 

In 1835, T. C. Druce’s 
Thomas second wife), 
Charles ELIZABETH CRICKMER, aged 16. and being told 
Druce a p- Y {ae GRANDMOTHER AT THE TIME OF HER MARRIAGE. she was his 
parently be- aunt. My 


came conscience-stricken. In_ that 
year, when “The Prince _ ot 
Wales’ was lying in the Thames, 
a message came aboard to send 
young Druce ashore. The message 
evidently came from someone of 
importance, for the request was imme- 
diately complied with. My father 
was amazed, upon landing, to be met 
by Thomas Charles Druce, who in- 
formed him that he was his father, 


grandfather then sent my father to a 
London school* for eighteen months, 
after leaving which he took a situation 
as porter on the Great Western Rail- 
way. When mygrandfather heard of 
this he insisted on my father going to 
sea. T. C. Druce was adverse to his son 
sailing before the mast, so he sent him 
to Jackson’s Nautical Academy at 


* The name or this school cannot at present be 
traced.—K.H. 
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Yarmouth. When he had _ ey 
finished his course there, 
my father went to sea 
as second mate. He 
continued his sea-faring 
life for .several years, 
but when his’ mother 
died in 1851, my father, 
feeling that he had no 
home ties, shipped on 
a vessel. bound for 

- Australia and determin- 
ed to try his fortune in 
the newly discovered 
gold-fields. 

I will now return to 
my late Aunt Frances. 
In 1836, Thomas Charles 
Druce sent instructions 
to Yarmouth for his 
daughter to come to 
London. Upon the 
arrival of the coach 
at Shoreditch, he met 
her in person, and took 
her to -Mrs. Tremaine 
at 71, Edgware Road, 
saying to her, “ This 
is your aunt,” and 
henceforth this will be 
your home.” 

My Aunt Frances was 
greatly surprised at the © 
evidences of wealth 
with which she was sur- 
rounded. She understood 
that her father had failed 
in business, and yet he appeared to 
possess an inexhaustible amount of 
money, being most lavish in his ex- 
penditure. She learned afterwards 
that in addition to the Baker Street 
Bazaar and the house numbered 71, 
Edgware Road, he had a residence 
at Brighton, a hunting-box in Leices- 
tershire,and a country seat at Hendon, 
namely, Holcomb House. 

Here, again, another mystery arises. 


* As a matter of fact, she was ‘nothing of the 
kind.—K.H, 
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PAGE FROM ONE OF MY FATHER’S NAVIGATION BOOKS DRAWN WHILST AT 
JACKSON’S ACADEMY. 


Thomas Charles Druce told my 
Aunt Frances that her mother had 
died whilst she (my aunt) was in 
Yarmouth, and that was why he had 
sent for her to come to London. His 
daughter never doubted his word, for 
although she regarded him as eccen- 
tric in the extreme, she entertained a 
great respect for her father. Yet my 
father, at the end of each voyage, 
visited his mother, who, in the mean- 
time, had come to London, and he 
spoke of her death in the year 1851, 
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which is undoubtedly correct, for the 
records of Norwood Cemetery confirm 
this statement. 

What object had T. C. Druce in 
view when he separated his daughter 
from her mother and brother ?) Why 
was her brother allowed to visit his 
mother? And why did not the 
mother make herself known to her 
daughter when she came to London ? 
The child was living a life of luxury 


FRANCES ELIZABETH, 

DAUGHTER OF THOMAS CHARLES DRUCE BY HIS FIRST 
MARRIAGE, AND TO WHOM THE VERSES BY GEORGIANA 
BROOKS ARE DEDICATED. 


and the mother a life of penury. Was 
it pride or the influence of her hus- 
band that kept her silent ? 

I will now proceed to deal with the 
correspondence preserved by my aunt. 
This may be divided under four 
heads. The letters written by her 
school-friend, Georgiana Brooks, and 
the letters received from her father, 
which may be dealt with in three 
sections. 
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The letters of Miss Brooks are sent 
from Portland House, and are dated 
1838. They are typical letters of a 
young woman to a dear friend. She 
indulges in speculations as to which of 
them will be first married. In one 


she expresses delight at the thought 
of leaving school, a delight which is 
tempered by her sorrow in parting 
from her school-fellows and masters, 
‘particularly my dearest Johnny.” 


MRS. TREMAINE, 


WITH WHOM MY AUNT FRANCES LIVED. THIS IS THE PERSON WHOM 
MY GRANDFATHER, THOMAS CHARLES DRUCE, IN HIS LETTERS 


TO HIS DAUGHTER FRANCES, REFERS TO AS ‘‘ YOUR AUNT.” 


In another, ‘‘ I hope you will like the 
piece of poetry I have written for 
you,’ and enclosed the following 
verses :— 


To Miss Druce. 
THE FORSAKEN TO THE FALSE ONE. 


I dare thee to forgel me, go wander where 
thou wilt, 

Thy hand upon the vessel's helm, or on 
the sabre’s hilt ; 
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-lway/ thou'rt free! o'er land and sea, 
go rush to danger’s brink ! 

But oh! thou canst not fly from thought ! 
thy curse will be—to think ! 


Remember me! remember all—my long 
enduring love, 

That link’d itself to perfidy ; the vulture 
and the dove | ) 

Remember in thy utmost need, I never 
once dtd shrink, 

But clung to thee confidingly ; thy curse 
shall be—to think / 


Then go! that thought will render thee a 
dastard tn the fight, 

That thought, when thou art tempest-toss d 
will fill thee with affright ; 

In some vile dungeon mayst thou lie, and 
counting each cold link 

That binds thee to captiuty, thy curse 
shall be—to think ! 


Go! seek the merry banquet hall, where 
younger matdens bloom, 

The thought of me shall make thee there 
endure a deeper gloom ; 

That thought shall turn the festive cup to 
poison while you drink, 

And while false smiles are on thy cheek, 
thy curse will be—to think ! 


Forget me! False one, hope tt not! 
When minstrels touch the string, 

The memory of other days will gall thee 
while they sing ; 

The airs I used to love will make thy 
coward conscience shrink, 

Aye, ev'ry note will have tts sting; thy 
curse will be—to think ! 


Forget me! No, that shall not be ! 
Pll haunt thee in thy sleep, 

In dreams thow'lt cling to shiny rocks that 
overhang the deep ; 

Thou'lt shrick for aid! My feeble arm 
shall hurl thee from the brink, 

And when thou wak’st in wild dismay, thy 
curse will be—to think ! 


(Stgned) GEORGIANA BROOKS. 
August 31, 1838. 
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Of the letters from T. C. Druce to 
his daughter, the earliest are those 
addressed to Miss Druce, Mrs Gib- 
bons, Rosedale, Richmond, Surrey. 
This evidently is the first boarding- 
school to which tiny aunt was sent. 
In one of these, sent from 71, Edg- 
ware Road, and dated June toth, 
1839, Thomas Charles Druce addresses 
his daughter as “ My dear Frances.” 
and signs himself, “I am, yr mt. 
affect. father, Thomas C. Druce.”’ 

The letter contains instructions for 
his daughter to come to London, 
where at Hyde Park Corner she will 
be met by her “aunt” (Mrs. Tre- 
maine). Another sent from the same 
address, and dated February 22nd, 
1839, states: “‘ I hope and trust you 
will exert yourself to advance in your 
reading, writing, and cyphering in 
particular. Indeed, I cannot express 
to you the great anxiety I feel for 
your improvement, therefore let that, 
combined with the great advantage 
and pleasure of a cultivated mind, 
induce you to the most energetic 
perseverance in your studies.” 

Then there is a letter sent from 
“Bazaar, Baker’ Street,’? dated 
August 20th. The envelope has been 
lost, but it appears to deal with this 
period, for it contains an invitation 
to dine with her “aunt” at 71, 
Edgware Road on the following 
Sunday. 

My VERY DEAR DAUGHTER, 

As I am going out of town for a 
day or two, I shall not have the 
pleasure to see you to-morrow, but 
will call upon you immediately | 
return. . . . God help you if I do 
not come home on Tuesday... . 
You know, my dear Fanny, you 
can write to me at the Bazaar when- 
ever you wish, or have anything to 
communicate. 

I am, 

Yr. mot. Affecte. Father, 
THOMAS C. DRUCE. 
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PAGE FROM A LOG BOOK KEPT BY MY FATHER. 


Another letter,dated November 5th, 
°39, 1s sent by my grandfather to his 
daughter from 4, Lower Terrace, 
Hampstead. He asks her to bear in 
mind the fact “‘ that it is never too 
late to learn.” : 

Then there is a bundle of letters 
all addressed to my Aunt Frances with 
Mrs. Whitwell, Calverley Prospect, 
Grove Hill, Tunbmdge Wells. This 
was the boarding-school she attended 
after leaving Richmond. Except for 
the fact that they show he was in the 
habit of visiting her once a week, the 
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majority of them are of 
no great importance. 
There is a phrase he in- 
variably used which might 
be useful in establishing 
his identity. . It 1s, “‘ Make 
my respects to... .” 
The dates and head- 
ings on these notes are as 
follows :— 
Feb. 2oth, 1840, Lon- 
don. 
May gth, 1840, Lon- 
don. 
June 5th, 1840, Hamp- 
stead. 
June 17th, 1840, Lon- 
don. 
* July 
Hampstead. 
Sept. 5, 1840, London. 
*Oct. 17th, 1840, 
Bazaar, Baker Street. 
The letters marked with 
an asterisk each contain 
some mysterious allusions. 
In that of July azst, 
my grandfather says : 
‘“T have not heard 
from the party you allude 


21st, 1840, 


: EB. to; if I do receive any- 
= os thing 


for you, I will 
not fail to forward it. 
It is my most particular 
request that you do not 
name the party in any 
letter you address to me in future. 
As you love me you will obey me.” 

That of October 17th states :— 

‘“*T have just received your letter, 
and I am exceedingly vexed and 
annoyed you have omitted to inform 
me what is the nature of the com- 
munication you have to make to me. 
I desire you to do so by return of 

st.” 

Who is the party alluded to in the 
letter, and what mysterious com- 
munication has this girl at school to 
make to her father ? 
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The fourth bundle of letters shows 
that during 1840, my aunt left Tun- 
bridge Wells and went to another 
school, for they are addressed to Miss 
Druce, Miss Cook’s, Stamford Hill. 

In fact, the following letter gives us 
October, 1840, as the time when my 
aunt left Mrs. Whitwell’s school :— 

Bazaar, Baker St., 


Oct. 19, 1840. 
My DEAR 
FRANCES, 
Enclosed I 


send a note to 
Mrs. Whitwell 
informing her 
it is my wish 
you come 
home on Wed- 
nesday next. 
You will there- 
fore take care 
and pack up 
all your things 
and go and 
book your 
place «inside 
immediately. 

I spoke to 
Mr. Friend and 
told him you 
would come up 
with him on 
W ednesday, 
but do not fail 
to book your 
place to pre- 
vent any dis- 
appointment. 
You can pay 
part. I shall beat the coach toreceive 
you, and hope to see you better. 
Your aunt sends her kind love to 
you. 

I am, 
Yr. mot. affecte. father, 
THoMAS C. DRUCE. 


These letters, however, do nothing 
more than prove that Thomas 


GEORGE DRUCE, 


SON OF T. C. DRUCE BY HIS FIRST MARRIAGE, AND HIS WIFE, 


MY FATHER AND 
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Charles Druce continued to visit his 
daughter and attended the Baker 
Street Bazaar regularly during 1841, 
for they are all sent from that address. 
In 1842, my aunt left school and 
returned to live with Mrs. Tremaine. 
They resided together until 1857, 
when Mrs. Tremaine died. In the 
following year my aunt married. 
Between 1842 and 1857, however, she 
made several 
trips to Brighton 
with her father, 
and related that 
they travelled in 
great state, with - 
postillions and 
outriders. 


CHAPTER II. 
AFTER _ pros- 
pecting in various 
districts, my 
father eventually 
settled down at 
Campbell Creek, 
Lower Diggings, 
now called Tal- 
bot, where he 
met and married 
my mother, the 
widow of a Mr. 
George Cadle, 
it was at this 
place, on June 
roth, 1855, that 


I was born. My 

parentsremained 

MOTHER. in the district 
until I was 

nearly eighteen months~ old. My 


father then went to the new alluvial 


diggings in Yackandandah, which 


were deeper sinkings than those at 
Campbell Creek. . This,. to anybody 
acquainted with gold mining, signifies 
a great saving in labour. It is of this 
place, and Kirby’s Flat, that my ear- 
liest recollections are. I remember 
living in a log cabin, gabled with 
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canvas, which my father had built 
near the spur of the Bogong Range, 
about three-quarters of a mile from 
the Chinese camp. In front of the 
cabin there was a pool from which we 
used to obtain our drink- 

ing water. I distinctly re- 

member watching 

my father, as 
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dotted over the surface of the pipe- 
clay. 

It is naturally difficult for me to 
recall to memory all the curious in- 
cidents which occurred during the 

time we lived on Upper 
Kirby’s Flat.. Never- 
theless, there 

are some 


OUR LOG CABIN AT UPPER KIRBY'S FLAT. 


he dipped the bucket, and looked to 
see’ if by any chance _ pipeclay 
was clinging to the iron rim, for 
the probability then was, there 
would be several specks of gold 


things which appeal to a boy’s imag- 
ination, and no matter how long 
afterwards he may have occasion to 
picture these events, every detail 
is so deeply graven on his mind 
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that he can disregard the flight of 
years, and speak of them as if they 
were present-day happenings. 

At this time, 1863, or thereabouts, 
my eldest sister* and I were returning 
one evening from Mrs. Roper’s who, 
for a small fee, gave the children in 
the surrounding districts a grounding 
in the three R’s. 

Coming along the track, about a 
mile from our hut, my sister picked 
up +a paper packet. Except 
for the fact that it ap- 
peared heavy compared 
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dust. My mother then put the packet 
away, Saying : 

‘‘The parties who have lost this 
will lose no time in trying to recover 
3 
Late one evening, some days after, 
we were all seated in the hut, my 
mother helping my sister and me with 
our lessons, my father smoking and 
gazing moodily into the fire which 
had been kindled to cook our evening 


SKETCH SHOWING MY FATHER WORKING THE SLUICE-BOXES ON HIS CLAIM. 


with its size, she did not pay much 
attention to the find. She simply took 
it home and handed it to my mother, 
who looked at it, weighed it in her 
hand, then turned to my father, and 
said ** Gold.’”’ Sure enough, when the 
packet was opened, it was found to 
contain over twelve ounces of gold- 


* The sister Mr. Druce frequently refers to in his 
story was only his half-sister, She is the daughter 
of Mr. George Cadle, his mother’s first husband,.— 
K.H. 


meal. Suddenly my father straigh- 
tened in his chair, and held up his 
hand to command silence. 

The flames from the log fire cast a 
red glow over everything, and accen- 
tuated the tense look on my father’s 
face as he gazed at my mother. My 
sister and I strained our ears to catch 
the sound which had awakened my 
father from his reverie. Faintly at 
first, then gradually growing louder 
and louder, the sound of galloping 
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horses’ hoofs beating on the stony 
soil, rang out. My mother murmured 
‘* Bushrangers,” and apparently 
echoed my father’s thoughts, for he 
nodded his head, arose from his seat, 
and moved towards the door. Then 
he seemed to hesitate, for he turned, 
took one look at us seated peacefully 
around the room, shrugged his shoul- 
ders, and returned to his seat by the 
fire. 

Again silence reigned within the hut 
as we listened for the beat of hoofs, 
but all seemed still without. For a 
few brief seconds we held the hope 
that, after all, it was a false alarm. 
It was not long before we were un- 
deceived. A series of splashes told 
us the horses were fording the Creek, 
and that our hut was the destination 
of the riders. There was a jingle of 
bits as the men dismounted and 
tethered their horses, then the hut 
door was thrown open, and two men 
strode in. 

For a few seconds no one spoke, so I 
had time to take stock of the dramatic 
scene which the night intrusion of the 
two strangers created. The room in 
the hut was about twelve feet square. 
My father sat in front of the 
fire, with his face turned towards 
the door, looking the picture of re- 
signation. On my mother’s face, fear 
and indignation strove for mastery. 
My sister and I had moved behind my 
mother’s chair and stood looking over 
her shoulders, in the direction of the 
intruders. We were too young to 
appreciate any danger, and were 
chiefly taken up with the novelty of 
the situation. The two strangers had 
closed the door, and stood just inside 
the room, apparently undecided how 
to act. 

When the expected ‘ Bail Up!” 
was not forthcoming, my father roused 
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himself, and said ‘‘ Well ?”’ By way 
of answer, one of the men withdrew a 
bottle of spirits from his pocket and 
placed it upon the table. The 
other man, who acted as_ spokes- 
man throughout, then turned to my 
father, and said, ‘“‘ We’ve lost some 
gold.” Immediately our thoughts re- 
verted to my sister’s find, which, for 
the time being, had been forgotten. 
These men, then, were the owners of 
the packet—not bushrangers—and 
thev had come to claim it, as my 
mother predicted they would. My 
father was obviously relieved at the 
unexpected turn which events had 
taken, but did not for a minute lose 
his presence of mind. 

‘“ How much have you lost ?”’ he 
asked. | 

‘“ About thirteen ounces,’ replied 
the stranger. 

‘Done up in a skin pouch ? ” 

‘“No; rolled up in a piece of news- 
paper, and tied round with string.” 

These answers evidently satisfied 
my father, for he went to the cup- 
board, and brought out the packet 
and handed it to the men, one of 
whom immediately untied it, and 
weighed the gold. ‘Quite correct,” 
said the spokesman, and _ added, 
‘** Who found the dust ?”’ My father 
pointed to my sister, who stepped for- 
ward from behind my mother’s chair. 
The strangers then handed her £5, 
saying, ‘‘ You, anyway, Shall not lose 
anything through your honesty.” 

They then motioned my father to 
drink from the bottle which they had 
placed upon the table, they after- 
wards following suit. Then with a 
cheery ‘‘ Good-night,”’ to my mother, 
they left the hut, mounted their 
horses, and disappeared into the 
surrounding darkness 

(To be continued.) 


Correspondence 1s invited from persons acquarnted with any facts searing on the 


life of the late Thomas Charles Druce. 


Alt communications should be addressed 


to Kenneth Henderson, THE IDLER, 33, Henmetia Street, Strand, London, WL.. 


£700 Reward. 
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Was Zhomas Charles Druce, of the Baker Street Bazaar, 
the Fifth Duke of Portland ? 


Conclusive proof that he was not would be the production of a baptismal 
register containing an entry showing he was born of parents other than the fourth 
Duke of Portland and his wife, daughter of General Scott. In order to test this 
statement, THE IDLER will pay the sum of {100 (One Hundred Pounds) to the 


first person complying with the conditions hereunder. 
Conditions Governing the Offer. 


The Reward will be patd to the first person who, on or before April 25th, 1906 
(after which date the offer will be withdrawn), satssfies the Solicitors appointed 
by THE IDLER of the existence of an entry in a properly constituted Register of 
Births and Baptisms recording the birth and baptism of Thomas Charles Druce, 
who on the 18th day of October, 1816, was married to Elizabeth Crickmer, of the 
Partsh of Bungay, and whose name ts signed to the register of marriages of that 
date at Bury St. Edmunds as “‘ Thos. Druce,’’ and who, from 1835 to 1864, carried 
on business, under the name of Thomas Charles Druce, as an upholsterer at The 
Bazaar, 68, Baker Street, London, and who was supposed to have died on the 
28th day of December, 1864, and to have been buried in a vault, No. 13,610, al 


Highgate Cemetery. ' 


In “‘ The Story of My Life,” Mr. Druce frequently refers to the movements of 
his grandfather between the years 1835 and 1864 and as 1t ts only natural to supposé 
that this mysterious man, of whom, under the name of Thomas Charles Druce, 
no earlier traces can be found than those when he appears in Bury St. Edmunds tn 
1816, would, for sentimental reasons, revisit the scenes of his boyhood days, any 
person who desires to search the registers for such an entry will be enabled to re. 
strict hts, or her, search, by notsng these places, as well as to judge, approximately 


the year in which the entry, tf there be one, appears. 
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- ODERN thought is deeply 


sunken in the shme of 
pessimism,” announced 
Ginger Bates, carefully 


reading this dictum from 
an evening journal He looked up at 


Pinch. 

“Pinch,” said he, “ wot’s  pessi- 
mism ? ”’ 

* Ah!” said the old man darkly. 


‘Mos’ likely yo’re right,’ Ginger 
admitted, ‘* but wot zs it ?”’ 

Pinch braced himself up. 

‘“A pessimiser,” said he, “is a 
bloke wot judges other people by 
“isself.”” 

This definition will bear analysis. 

‘*°’E thinks everythink is rotten,” 
continued the old man. ‘ Yer see, 
speakin’ roughly, there’s two sorts 0’ 
people in this ’ere world. Some of 
‘em thinks everythink’s all right; 
some of ’em thinks everythink’s all 
wrong. Some of ’em thinks there’s 
some good in everythink, the others 
thinks there’s no good in nothink, so 
ter speak. I’m one o’ the fust sort; 
usuerly, I reckon, if yer go about it 
proper, yer can get some good out 0’ 
pretty nigh everythink. Yer see, wot 
yer get out of a thing depends mos’ly 
on wot yet puts into it. That’s wot 
people fergit.”’ 

The old man looked round. 

‘** There’s Potty, fer instance,”’ he 
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said. ‘‘ Even Potty’s a kind o° use. 
When yer come to think of 1t, Potty’s 
a good influence.”’ 

‘*’ Thank yer,” said the gratified but 
somewhat suspicious Potty. 

eo continued Pinch. * When 
yer feel out o’ sorts an’ start thinkin’ 
as yo’re the silliest, ughest josser on 
the face o’ the earth, yer’ve only got 
to look at Potty an’ yer feel better at 


once. It dawns upon yer that yer 

might be far wuss off than yer 
99 

are. 


Ginger looked at Potty critically. 
‘“H’m! I see the idea,” said he. 

“So do I,” agreed Bill Jones, look- 
ing at Potty and also at Pinch. ‘* But 
I don’t see ‘ow yer can find good in 
everythink. Wot about women, fer 
instance ?” 

He gave a sly glance at Tom, who, 
be it known, had not audibly slan- 
dered Woman for two or three days. 

‘There y’are,’, said Pinch, ex- 
citedly. ‘‘ There’s a puffick specimen 
0’ wot I mean. Woman’s a good in- 
fluence, backwards like. Yer see wot 
I mean? Take any man yer like an’ 
load *im up with sorrer an’ woe, from 
wuss to wusser, till the las’ straw as 
busted the camel’s backbone—an’ 
even then ’e knows ’e might ’ave been 
wuss off; ‘e might a’ been born 
female. Some things is good in- 
fluences by example, like me; an’ 
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others is good by way o’ warning, 
like women—an’ Potty.” 

There existed a dead set against 
Potty for some unknown reason. 

‘*“’Ere, look ‘ere!’ he expostu- 
lated. “* Wot d’yer take me for, 
eh?” 

“IT shouldn’t ask questions like 
that if I wuz you,” said Ginger, 
kindly ; adding, with a sense of 
horror: ‘’E might tell yer.” 

‘“Now don’t be ’arsh, Ginger,” 
said Pinch, reprovingly ; ‘“‘ don’t be 
‘arsh. There’s wusser folks even than 
Potty about, not much wuss, per’aps, 
but  still—wuss. There mus’ be. 
Yer've only got to read Noogate 
Calendar.” 

Potty grinned. 

‘‘ It’s a good job we all knows each 
other so well,’ he observed. ‘If 
there wuz any strangers ’ere, I’d lose 
my character.” 

‘Tf I'd got a character like yours,”’ 
said Pinch, earnestly, “I’d try to 
lose it.” 

There was a suggestion of beati- 
tude in Tom’s eyes; a semi-dazed 
anticipatory joy. The tartness of the 
immediate conversation affected him 
unpleasantly. 

‘Whoa! Easy, easy!” said he. 
‘* Wot’s the good o’ yappin’. I don’t 
see no use in talkin’ like that. Potty’s 
character is wot ’as been. It’s a 
thing o’ the past. It’s nearly allus 
best to fergit the past as fur as pos- 
sible. If it wuz bad it’s best fer- 
gotten, an’ if it wuz good it only 
seems so because the present ain’t so 
good; so it’s best fergotten, either 
way. If we allus make a point o’ 
lookin’ arter ‘now,’ we'll allus be 
"appy.”’ 

He concluded this gospel of joy with 
a huge bland smile. Pinch looked at 
him curiously. He was _ puzzled. 
Tom’s tone lacked its usual minor 
wail. 

‘‘’Appiness don’t belong to now,” 
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said the old man. “’Appiness is 
allus wot ’as been. Yer never recog- 
nise it till it’s gone by. It’s only 
when yer begin to look back at things 
as yer find out ver wuz ’appy. People 
often say, ‘Ah! I wuz ’appy then,’ 
as if they’d jus’ discovered it. Yer 
never ’ear ’em yell out, ‘Ooray! I’m 
"appy, unless they’re drunk—more’s 
the pity.” 

Bill Jones suddenly laughed. 

‘* Talkin’? about drink,” he said, 
“Yer know ol ’Appy Jack, an’ ’ow 
wery fond ’e is of ’is ’alf-pint, an’ 
"ow wery much ’e dislikes a-payin’ for 
it? Well, I sees ’im the other day, 
an’ blow me if ’e ’adn’t got a bit o’ 
blue ribbon in ’is coat. ‘ Ullo!’ ses 
I to myself, ‘Ol’ Jack’s chucked up 
the stingo.’ An’ I looked at the 
ribbon an’ I looked at Jack, an’ ’e 
smiled a bit as if ’e wuz ashamed of 
"isself. So I grins an’ ses, ‘ Come an’ 
"ave a drink,’—jus’ for a lark, yer see. 
‘ Rather,’ ses Jack, quick as lightnin’. 
‘ Wot about that bit o’ ribbon ? ’ ses I. 
‘It’s a fair cop,’ ses’e. ‘ Mine’s three 
o Scotch. Yer see,’ ’e ses, ‘I find 
wicked people tempts me to drink if 
they think I’m a teetotaller—so I let’s 
"em tempt me, an’ allus falls.’ The 
ol fraud!” 

He laughed again at the recollec- 
tion, and Pinch contributed a reminis- 
cent chuckle. 

Bill mused. 

“It wants a bit o’ doin’ to be allus 
"appy,’ hesaid. ‘“* Lots o’ people say 
"appiness depends on succumstances. 
Slightly, p’raps, it do; but mos’ly it 
don’t. It’s a gift. It’s a gift like 
bad langwidge or lyin’. A chap wot’s 
born with the gift can’t ’elp bein’ 
’appy.”’ 

““T don’t agree with that,” said 
Pinch. “‘ Anyone can feel ’appy if 
they want to. You’ve only got ter 
start laughin’. It ain’t easy for a 
minute or two, but once ver get a 
smile on yer dial an’ yer feel the 
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laugh a-comin’ on yer can’t stop it, 
an’ ’alf a minute’s laughin’ is the 
fines’ thing 1n the world. ”’ 

‘** Look ’ere, though,” said Ginger. 
“If yer can allus be ’appy, why ain't 
yerso. Eh? I’ve seen you, yer know, 
when yer’ve looked pretty miserable.” 

“Ah!” said Pinch. ‘ That’s when 
I don’t pertic’lerly want to be ’appy. 
There’s a sort o’ intellectool pleasure 
in feelin’ miserable sometimes.” 

“Yus!” said Tom. ‘I know wot 
yer mean. A quiet sort 0’ misery—a 
kind o’ melancholy : wery agreeable 
as a change. 
A sort o’Sun- 
day evenin’ 


feelin’. I 
know. I’ve 
spent some 


wery pleas- 
ant’alf-hours 
in the twi- 
light feelin’ 
mela n- 
choly.”’ 

Pia © h 
smiled weird- 
ly. 

‘But ver 
’ad =6com- 
pany,” he ex- 
postulated. 

“Som e- 
times,’ ad- 
mitted Tom. 

‘** Female 
Potty. 

Tom ignored the remark. 

“Tf I ’ad my way,” said Pinch, 
slowly, “‘I’d start a school ter teach 
laughin’. Some people seem to ’ave 
fergotten the way ter doit. I'd send 
"em there ter listen to ol’ ’Appy Jack, 
an’ [ bet it ’ud do ’em good.” 

* Pll tell yer wot it is,’ volunteered 
Bill Jones. ‘‘ Them people wot never 
laughs does that because they think it 
ain’t dignified to laugh. They think 
it makes ’em lose their dignity.” 


company,’  hazarded 
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‘“Ah!” said Pinch, “‘ An’ IW tell 
yer somethink too. Them _ people 
wot’s so afraid o’ losin’ their dignity 
are the pertic ler people wot ain’t got 
much of it ter lose.” 

Ginger permitted himself ta speak. 

‘*T don’t think much o’ yo’re idea 
about catchin’ laughin’ off ’Appy 
Jack. It sounds wery nice, no doubt, 
but it wouldn’t work. Yer the’ry’s 
all right, but it’s like a lot of other 
the’ries ; they looks splendid afore 
yer tries ter ’arness ’em; but once 
yer ve got ’em in the shafts they 
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won’t go. See?” 
Pinch’s voice rose, militant and 
didactic. 


‘ You"dunno’ nothink about it at 
all,” said he. ‘‘ You never ’ad no 
the’ries, excep’ ’ow ter live without 
workin’, an’ that busted into smithe- 
reens jolly quick. I'll tell yer one 
thing about ’Appy. There’s four or 
five managers’o’ theatres in London 
wot sends fer Jack whenever they’ve 
got a comic play wot don’t make the 
people laugh enough, an’ they ses to 
‘im, ‘ Jack, ’ave a cigar,’ an’ Jack 
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ses ’e don’t mind if ’e do. ‘ Look 
"ere, ses they. ‘We want yer ter 
come ’ere all nex’ week, an’ sit in the 
pit or gallery an’ start laughin’ when- 
ever we gives yer the tip, so as to get 
the people goin’.’ ‘I see,’ ses Jack. 
‘ Well, that’s all right then,’ ses they. 
‘I s’pose yer dunno any chap wot 
could find a use for a couple 0’ sove- 
reigns ?” ‘’And ’em over ’ere,’ ses 
Jack. ‘If I can’t find no use fer *em 
I'll bring *em back.’ Jack used ter 
say it wuz all right on Monday. an’ on 
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Toosday it wuzn’t so bad, but arter- 
wards—’e reckoned ’e earnt ’is 
money.” 

Potty assisted an obstreperous crust 
on its journey with a cup of tea. 

** T’ve been thinkin’,’’ he announced 
after recovery; “‘an’ I reckon if 
there’s one thing where men gets the 
better o’ women, it’s in laughin’. 
There ain’t one woman in a thousan’ 
wot ever ’as a good laugh. They ain't 
capable of it. It’s all tight-laced, an’ 
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prunes-an’-prismsed out of ’em when 
they’re young. So in one way it’s a 
good job they ain’t got much idea 
o fun.” - 

‘There yer go,”’ said Tom, in dis- 
gust. ‘‘ Woman again! Allus goin’ 
for Woman like a pack o’ sparrers 
goin’ for a pore little lost canary.” 
Defiance stepped boldly into his voice. 
‘“T s’pose,”’ he continued, ‘I s’pose, 
seein’ ‘ow prejerdiced all of yer are 
against women, none of yer ’ud care 
ter come ter my weddin’ nex’ Friday 
three weeks ? ” 

Pinch sat up 
suddenly, galvan- 
ized into rigidity. 
Horrid fear lurked 
in his eyes. 

Wis ae “ere 
he demanded, re- 
ferring to the 
youngest sister of 
his wife, with 
whom, it may be 
remembered, Tom 
had dallied amor- 
ously. 

2 Vas.” saad 
Tom. “‘Wesettled 
it las’ night.” 

Pinch looked at 
the others and 
sighed resignedly. 

T wuz ’opin’ 
against ope,” he 
ear Dat . at 
shan’t ever be 
sed as we deserted a pal in trouble. 
We'll come, all of us.” 

Tom beamed. 

 Righto,” said he, “‘ an’ bring yer 
Wives; an’ bring Mr. Nutts, Bill, an’ 
tell ‘im ’e needn’t bring that stuff. 
"Ell know wot I mean.”’ 

“I ain’t a bit surprised,’’ said 
Potty. ‘ Tom’s got a marryin’ sort 
o’ face. An’ arter all, ’appiness ain’t 
a solitary joy. It wants two of yer 
to be ’appy properiy.” 
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such an old, old joke that 

nobody knew how it had origi- 

nated, or when, or why, through 
sO many years, it had retained its 
popularity and so frequently renewed 
its youth. 

It was served annually with the 
Christmas pudding, remembered in the 
New Year’s toasts, and cropped up 
again on each successive birthday. 
It was to the effect that all his life 
long Uncle Josiah, who was big and 
broad and jolly, and on the shady 
side of forty, had wished to marry 
Aunt Mary, his cousin, who was slim 
and fair, and dainty, and nearer 
thirty than she cared to confess ; that 
he had remained single solely and 
entirely on her account ; that he pro- 
posed to her regularly, and was as 
regularly refused, and that he was in 
a chronic state of. pining away for 
love of her—which last, at least, was 
certainly not true. 

“Ts it to be this year ? ’’ somebody 
would ask, with a humorous glance at 
the two concerned; and Uncle Jo2 
would sigh ostentatiously, and shake 
his head despairingly. 

‘* She is as hard-hearted as ever.”’ 
he would say, and Aunt Mary would 
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smile a little, and blush, and drop her 
dark lashes on to her pink chveks, and 
look too distractingly pretty for 
words. 

‘* There’s one thing I will say for 
her,” Uncle Joe remarked, jovially, 
as suitors came and went—went 
always discomfited, ‘‘she treats us 
all alike—doesn’t know what it is to 
have a heart, it’s my opinion!” 

‘“You won’t relent, Mary?” he 
enquired sometimes, across the table. 
or in the drawing-room, and “ You 
see ?’’ he would add, in mock resig- 
nation, to the assembled company, as 
Aunt Mary’s demure eyes sought her 
plate or her work, and rested there. 
hidden. 

She never referred to the joke her- 
self, never replied to the merry chal- 
lenge of his glance, never resented it. 
There were just the pink cheeks, the 
long lashes sweeping them, the flicker- 
ing smile—that was all. Nobody 
knew what she thought—nobody 
cared very much. And so the joke 
had become a family monopoly, a 
hardy annual, and but for a certain 
small and unimportant nephew of 
Uncle Joe’s would probably be flourish- 
ing still. 

Uncle Joe stood with his back to 
the library fire, humming a hunting- 
song and waiting for Aunt Mary to go 
out riding, and Johnnie, the aforesaid 
nephew, stood with his hands in the 
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pockets of his 
little velvet 
suit and wor- 
shipped him. 

If there was 
anything in 
the world 
J oh nn ie 
yearned to be 
it was a big 
manlike Uncle 
Joe, with a 
deep bass 
voice and 
laughing blue 
eyes. If there 
were things 
more than 
others he 
wanted to 
possess. they 
were hard 
brown leg- 
gings like 
Uncle Joe’s, 
and a_ whip 
with which to 
slash at them. 

ee W h y 
doesn’t Aunt 
Mary marry somebody else ?”’ de- 
manded Johnnie, suddenly. 

“Eh?” said Uncle Joe, and 
stopped the humming and slashing. 

“TT said, why—doesn’t—Aunt— 
Mary—marry—somebody—else, if she 
doesn’t like you ?”’ 

‘“ And who, pray, says she doesn’t 
like me ?”’ returned Uncle Joe, tick- 
ling Johnnie with the whip. 

“You did. You said she wouldn't 
marry you. Yesterday you said it. 
I heard you.” 

“Oh, yes, of course,” and Uncle 
Joe’s eyes twinkled. ‘So your gene- 
ration’s beginning to joke about it 
now ?” 

‘“ Why doesn’t she marry somebody 
else? Aunt Nellie’s married, and 
Aunt Susie, and Aunt Kitty. Every- 
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agreed Uncle 
Joe, regarding 
} 6 Biase 
thoughtfully. 
‘** Why isn’t 
she, too ?”’ 
“Doesn't 
like anyone 
well enough, 
I suppose,”’ 
said Uncle 


qzs3es ort 
a ccaae. bi wt 


Joe, still 
thoughtfully. 
‘“T should 


marry you— 
sooner’n any- 
body—if I was 
Aunt Mary. I 
told her so.”’ 
“Oh, did 
you?’ absent- 
ly. ‘*And 
What did she 
say? No, no, 
don’t tell me! Do you hear ? I don't 
want to know! You must never, 
never, tell anybody what anybody 
else says about them, nor repeat con- 
versations. It—it’sa thing no gentle- 
man does. You understand ?”’ and 
Uncle Joe wiped a heated brow. 
‘Yes. I wasn’t going to tell you,” 
Johnnie said, regarding him curiously, 
‘because she didn’t say anything. 
She put her head down on the table 
and cried. She had the toothache, I 
think. Your face has gone very red, 
Uncle Joe—I think you're standing 
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MARRY SOMEBODY ELSE?” 


too near the fire. Oh, lere’s Aunt 
Mary!” 

‘*Go and see whether the horses 
have been brought round yet, 


Johnnie.” 


“Ts anvthing the matter?” en- 
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quired Aunt Mary, for Uncle Joe was 
looking at her queerly. 
‘‘ No, except that I’ve just remem- 


bered that to-morrow will be my 


birthday, and we shall have that 
stupid old joke that we’re both so 
tired of all over again—unless 
Couldn’t we put aé_ stop to it, 
Mary ? ”’ 

‘Put a stop to it ?” 

‘* There’s only one way, dear. Let 
me tell them you’ve said ‘ yes’ for a 
change. May I?” 

‘“T—I never said ‘no’ 
tered Aunt Mary. 
me—properly ! ”’ 

‘* The horses are ready,” announced 


yet,” fal- 
** You never asked 


Johnnie. ‘‘ Hullo, Aunt Mary, have 
you got the toothache again? 
It’s cold out- 

side.”’ 


** Hush — no,”’ 

said Aunt Mary, 
and kissed him 
for no earthly 
reason that he 
could think of. 
' The following 
evening, when 
the joke had 
been decently 
interred — with 
all the usual hon- 
ours — Johnnie, 
whose eyes were 
speculative, and 
who sat next to 
Uncle Joe, leaned 
across him. 

‘““Aunt Mary 
——”’ he began. 

ORNATE s- 
said Uncle Joe, 
in a tremulous, 
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eager whisper, and inwardly blessing 
the man who held Aunt Mary’s at- 
tention, “you remember what I 
told you a gentlemen | never does?” 

‘“‘T wasn’t going to,” said Johnnie, 
and he moved restively. ‘“* Twas only 
going to ask 

‘* And because I feel you have the 
making of a gentleman in _ you, 
Johnnie,’’ Uncle Joe interrupted, des- 
perately, “I am thinking of buying 
you a pony!” 

Johnnie subsided. 

“And gaiters—and a whip ? ”’ 


‘The whole rig-out,’ declared 
Uncle Joe, solemnly, “of a_ real 
sportsman.”’ 


‘“ Oh,” murmured Johnnie, drea- 
mily, and Uncle Joe sank back 
with a_ sigh, for 
somebody had 
risen with a 
speech in his eye, 
and awaited a 
pause. 

74 Is 1 t 3° —* 
Johnnie’s voice 
pierced the silence 
— “because I 
told Aunt Mary 
that if I was her 
I'd rather marry 
you than any- 
one ? ”’ 

*‘ Johnnie!” 
cried the stand- 
ing guest, chang- 
ing his mind, and 
mid cheers and 
laughter that left 
only Johnnie 
doubtful, ** John- 
nie, it was !”’ 
THE END. 
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*“*T write this in the 


** What's evening, at a little way- 
ima side inn, in a hamlet 
Name ?”’? under the hill. The 

name alone, Wenge 


Grandmain, is worth a shilling. It is 
very simple, but clean, and the people 
are kind, not with the professional 
manner of those who bow, smiling, to 
a paying guest, but of those who wel- 
come a wanderer and try to make him 
at home, and so, in a dark panelled 
little parlour, with a sedate-ticking 
clock, I sit while the sounds of life 
grow fainter and rarer in the little 
street.” 

So writes the author of “ The 
Upton Letters,’ and he may be con- 
gratulated on finding a comfortable 
abiding place, as well as composing a 
desirable book. I think the one feat 
is about as difficult of accomplish- 
ment asthe other. The name, Wenge 
Grandmain, may be worth a shilling, 
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as the author says; but pause before 
you start heedlessly for it, hoping to 
put up at the delectable inn. I have 
searched the latest and most com- 
prehensive gazeteer, for the place 
without being able to find it. The 
author thus trifles with the tenderest 
feelings of those who yearn for a clean ° 
and comfortable inn. The “ Upton 
Letters ’’ are so-called because they 
were presumably written at Upton, 
but the same useful gazetteer, which 
refuses to disclose the whereabouts of 
Wenge, goes to the other extreme with 
Upton. One is dismayed to learn 
that there are thirty-two Uptons in 
Great Britain. This would seem to 
prove that the former inhabitants of 
these islands were lacking in origi- 
nality when the naming of places 
occurred. Canada avoided duplica- 
tion by falling back on the Indian 
languages, and thus we have the 
names of Toronto, Niagara, Tecumseh, 
and so on. The inhabitants of New 
York State took a classical dictionary 
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and gave us Rome, Syracuse, Pal- 
myra, which wasn’t very original 
either, although Canada’s plan might 
be termed aboriginal. Further west 
in Illinois, they put all the consonants 
in one hat and all the vowels in ano- 
ther, and, choosing a few from each, 
bestowed upon posterity such names 
as Pana, Secor, Onarga, Neoga, and 
lola, which towns you may visit to- 
day if you journey down the centre of 
the State. 
However, my interest 
The hovers around the ideal 
Example of English inn, and I want 
London. to know where to find 
it. If you possess this 
knowledge, do not hug it to yourself 
after the callous manner of the Upton 
writer, but send me a post-card about 
it. I asked a friend the other day 
which was the best hotel to stop at in 
Puddledib, and he replied: ‘I have 
put up at the Swan and also at the 
Crown. If there is a third hotel in 
the place, you had better try that.” 
Last summer I made a similar 
enquiry of a man in Rouen regarding 
the taverns of Louviers. He said: 
‘“* There is the Hotel du Mouton and 
the Hotel Grand Cerf, both near the 


church, and both good. The one you. 


patronize you will ever after recom- 
mend.” And so I do. I think its 
full name is the Grand Hotel of the 
Silver Sheep, and that name alone, as 
the Upton man would say, is worth a 
franc. 

It may be said that the British 
hotel is the kind of thing the British 
deserve. I should be sorry to feel so 
pessimistic about the deserts of the 
British—a people of many virtues. 
It may also be held that there is no 
demand for better accommodation, 
then why trouble to furnish the un- 
called for? I think the example of 
London proves the contrary. When I 
first honoured London with my pre- 
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sence there were, if memory hoids her 
throne, but two big hotels in the town 
—the Midland, and the Grand Hotel. 
When they began building the Metro- 
pole and the Victoria, we talked of 
fools and their money and the fare- 
well between them. Then came the 
Savoy and the Cecil and the First 
Avenue, with later the Carlton, the 
Russell, and the Hotel Great Central, 
and yet all of them appear to be mak- 
ing a living. Now at each end of 
Piccadilly, expensive blocks of build- 
ings have been swept away to give 
place to a pair of gigantic hotels. 
The foundation of all the prosperity 
represented by these huge hostelries 
has been the providing of food as 
good as can be found anywhere else 
in the world. It is no longer neces- 
sary to go to Paris for dinner. You 
may get an excellent bottle of wine at 
some of the best London restaurants 
for half-a-crown, then why in the 
name of Bacchus should double be 
asked of John Bull at the Bull Inn, 
Bullhampton, for such inferior stuff 
as the average country hotel supplies ¢ 


The moment I get a 


The little time to spare, I in- 
S.F.T.R.O.- tend to promote a So- 
HK clety for the Reforma- 


tion of Hotel Keepers : 
contributions thankfully received. It 
will be the object of this Society to 
show Publicans (I am tempted to add 
the rest of the phrase, but I refrain) 
how to live the simple life and yet 
make money. I lodged and ate at 
quite a number of inns scattered here 
and there in England last year. Some 
of them were bad, and most of them 
were dear. I spent a month motor- 
ing through Normandy last summer 
and stopped at scores of hotels, all of 
which were good, while many of them 
were cheap. 
And now we come up against the 
Great Hotel Mystery—which is, How 
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can a French hotel keeper afford to 
‘“do for you”’ so cheaply ? As the 
General Election will be done with 
before these words appear in print, I 
may venture to touch upon a topic 
which otherwise I should craftily have 
avoided. France is a heavily pro- 
tected country, and according to some- 
thing I have read somewhere—per- 
haps it was the report of a political 
speech, perhaps it was a _ leading 
article in a newspaper—this should 
bring upon the hotel man a little loaf 
and cause his food to cost him more. 
Indeed, the hotel man in France 
suffers doubly from tariffs, for his inn 
is always in a village or town round 
which is buckled the belt of the 
octroi which taxes all the food that 
comes into the place, and he has to 
pay the national duties also. I 
may as well confess that I do not know 
the answer to the riddle. Perhaps it 
is because of the greater economy of 
the French people; perhaps it is 
because France grows all the food she 
needs within her own borders, which 
may or may not be the case. Of 
course, 1t would be absurd to suggest 
that neither Protection nor Free 
Trade makes any real difference in the 
daily life of a country, in spite of the 
fuss the politicians have been raising. 

I will leave this perplexing subject 
and turn to another grievance I 
hold against the English hotel keeper. 
When he advertises in the ‘* A.B.C.” 
or in Bradshaw, why cannot he state 
plainly what his prices are, instead of 
using that stupid and generally untrue 
phrase, *““ Terms Moderate”? ? That 
there is a demand for this knowledge 
is-shown by the popularity of the 
C.T.C. Handbook, where such infor- 
mation is given regarding the C.T.C. 
hotels. I might as well place on the 
cover of this magazine the words, 
‘“- Price Moderate,’ and allow the 
dealer to loot all he could out of the 
customer. Few men have the courage 
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to enter a hotel and, enquiring the 
rate, turn away if the terms are too 
much for the purse. Of course, most 
hotel keepers will send you a printed 
tariff if you apply for it, but when a 
man is travelling about he cannot 
bother with collecting tariffs. <A 
hotel-keeper will take a whole page in 
Bradshaw and tell you nothing of any 
moment ; the Frenchman will buy a 
quarter of an inch in “ L’Indicateur 
des Chemins de Fer” and _ tell you 
everything. 


Take, for instance, a 
hotel which [ know very 
well and which is first- 
class in every particular 
—the Hotel Univers at 
Lyons. The advertisement states the 
price of rooms on each floor, which 
runs from two shillings to five shillings 
for a single-bedded room, and this 
includes electric light and _ service. 
Breakfast is one shilling, lunch is 
2s. 11d., and dinner 3s. 4d., and at 
the two main meals of the day the 
price entitles you to a whole bottle of 
excellent red or white wine ; indeed, 
if you drink one bottle they will set 
another full bottle in its place. If 
you stay two days a reduction of 
5 per cent. is made in the bill. The 
advertisement contains no brag about 
the nobility and the county families, 
but states where the hotel is situated, 
gives its telephone number and tele- 
graphic address, intimates that there 
are bath rooms and douches de luxe 
on every floor, mentions the garage 
with its ‘“‘ fosse,’’ touches lightly on 
its dark room for photographers, and 
there you are. When you arrive at 
the Hotel Univers with this adver- 
tisement in your time-table book, 
there is no need to bargain, because 
the prices are fixed and plainly indi- 
cated in ‘‘ L’Indicateur,” ard there 
are no surprises when your bill is 
presented. I am the more encou- 
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raged to set down this example at 
some length because the landlady is 
an English woman, and if an English- 
woman can run so excellent an hotel 
at such reasonable prices in Lyons, is 
it too much to hope that a similar 
result may yet be attained in this 
country outside of London ? 

I am not giving the Univers as an 
instance of the cheap hotels I have 
been writing about. In nearly every 
part of France you may find clean 
and comfortable inns where a room 
and three meals a day will cost you 
but 4s. 2d., and if you are in the vine- 
yard section that price includes wine 
as well. For example, at the Hotel 
des Voyageurs, Concarneau, South 
Brittany, the leading inn of the place, 
they will take you on at that price 
and give you good sound wine as well, 
although they are hundreds of miles 
from the vineyards, and you will get 
fried fresh sardines that are a delight 
to the epicure, while the rest of the 
cuisine is good enough and abundant 
enough to please the most fastidious. 

If I merely succeed in planting 
hotels lke these two all over Great 
Britain, I shall not have lived so 
much in vain as many people think 
I am doing. 

Discoursing in this fashion to Mr. 
Monk, the historian, of, Burford, in 
Oxon, he alleged I was in the wrong 
and gave reasons. I have therefore 
asked him to put his opinions into 
writing, which he has kindly done, so 
here follows 


THE DEFENCE. By WILLIAM J. 
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In making this apo- 
logy for the innkeepers 
of England, it must not 
be supposed that I am 
unaware of their many 
defects, and of the fact that they do 
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not now fulfil the requirements of 
the travelling public. But there is 
very much to be said in excuse for 
them; very much which shows how 
unwise even the Imperial Parliament 
can be with its more than 600 mem- 
bers, supposed to be men of the world 
and in close touch with the subject I 
am about to mention. For there 
must be very few M.P’s who are not 
obliged to use hotels and inns, and 
that being so they must necessarily 
be conscious of their defects. 

English inns were not always in 
this state. In the days of the Georges 
and before, they were very different, 
insomuch as they were esteemed to be 
the best in Europe. Dr. Johnson, a 
man not very easily pleased, has left 
his opinion on record when he said, 
** There is nothing which has yet been 
contrived by man, by which so much 
happiness is produced ‘as by a good 
inn.’’? Shenstone, too, wrote on one 
of the hotel windows at Henley : 


**'Whoe’er has travell’d life’s dull 
round, 
Where’er his stages may have 
been, 
May sigh to think he still has found, 
The warmest welcome at an inn.”’ 


I do not think that either of these 
well-known men would have passed 
such remarks upon the ordinary inn 
of the present day, but in saying this 
I do not for one moment wish it to be 
understood the innkeeper is the only 
person to blame. Innkeepers are 
what they have been made, in this 
instance, by legislators of the grand- 
motherly type, those who have 
been desirous of making people 
sober by Act of Parliament rather 
than by the more rational way of 
letting the enlightenment’ which 
education brings fufil its proper 
function without undue hurry. The 
result of the whole ofythe united 
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efforts of the teetotal party has been 
to produce the most efficient machine 
to act in opposition to the effect they 
desired to produce as can well be 
imagined. If the whole body of 
licensed victuallers half a century ago 
had laid their heads together toarrange 
it so that matters should go well with 
the drink traffic, I question if they 
could have hit upon a better plan 
to make the inn of to-day a place 
where the host desires that people 
shall consume drink and nothing else 
but drink. 

Let us take the good old coaching 
inns of half a century ago. They 
existed avowedly to administer to the 
creature comforts of those who should 
use them; there were no brewers 
owning them—that is, speaking in a 
general way—they brewed _ good, 
honest ale on the premises; they 
bought their spirits and wines from 
the wine merchant. Some years ago 
there arose a band of people in this 
‘country who were opposed to the 
consumption of alcoholic liquors at all. 
They were a well-meaning set of per- 
sons, but as they never had occasion 
to use a public-house the more legis- 
lation they succeeded in getting 
through Parliament the stronger they 
made the position of those who owned 
licensed. property. 


_ 


But another class had 


The in the meantime also 
Fettered sprung up. The old- 
Innkeeper. fashioned Boniface own- 


‘ing an inn, perfectly free 
to buy where he pleased, had dis- 
appeared, and in his place had come 
the brewer, who tied the house down 
to buy everything, even cigars and 
biscuits, from him. The cost of the 
licences had also increased by leaps 
and bounds,and the prices which most 
of these houses fetched through the 
competition of the rival brewers was 
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simply remarkable. The houses were 
bought, the licence paid for, and as 
the brewer was no philanthropist (he 
did not pose as such) he had to see a 
fair return of the money he had ex- 
pended. Now, the brewer does not 
supply the publican with provisions 
other than alcoholic. Everything, 
therefore, in order to make the thing 
pay, was crystallised into an effort to 
sell such goods as should recoup those 
who had speculated their money. 

The result is the inn as we see it to- 
day. The innkeeper’s efforts are 
almost entirely directed to the selling 
of such things as the brewer supplies 
him with. And, as a matter of fact, 
if he does not do enough business in 
this particular direction, his place is 
very quickly supplied by those who 
will. Apart altogether from the sell- 
ing of the brewer’s goods, the profit 
which is attached to the supply of 
food is extremely small, and in attend- 
ing, in an infinitely higher degree, to 
the wants of those customers who de- 
sire alcoholic refreshment, as op- 
posed to those who want ‘food only, 
the innkeeper is only illustrating that 
law of nature which tells us to look 
out after ourselves. 

To institute any comparison be- 
tween the French Boniface and his 
English confrere would be unfair and 
altogether misleading. The former 
has no very heavy tax to pay for his 
licence, and whereas the Frenchman is 
quite contented with yesterday’s meal 
served up again, the Englishman will 
insist upon the very joint itself being 
placed upon the table, and upon per- 
forming himself the operation of carv- 
ing. The result too often is that the 
remainder of the joint has to be con- 
sumed in the kitchen or amongst the 
members of the host’s family. 

With respect to the quality of the 
food which is generally placed upon 
the table in the country districts of 
England, I do not think it can be 
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equalled the — whole 
world. 

This remark does not apply to the 
spirits which are usually sold, for 
most of these are of an inferior nature, 
and for this only the laws of the land 
are to blame. For, strange as it may 
seem, the Excise tests for spirits 
actually ignore quality, so that young, 
green, and fiery spirit of the necessary 
strength passes as saleable, when a 
genuine, old spirit of the first quality 
which may have lost by evaporation 
and keeping the alcoholic standard, is 
barred, and if sold might lead to an 
action. 


throughout 


Besides all this, the 


Unfair publican has been lately 
Conditions. subjected to legislation of 
a particularly irritating 

nature. What would the Frenchman 


think 1f he had to seal in bottles every 
drop of wine he sold if a child under 
twelve came for it ? What would he 
think if he had to pay compensation 
for the closing of houses through 
which he could derive no conceivable 
benefit ? I know a man who has a 
hotel in a village in which there is 
only another small beerhouse. In no 
way could the suppression of this 
house do him the smallest amount of 
good. Yet he is called upon to pay 
{IO a year aS compensation money. 

But the manner of procuring an 
““occasional”’ licence is the thing 
which would move his foreign confrere 
to laughter and make him doubt 
whether England is really the land of 
the free. If anyone wants to know 
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what an “occasional” licence is 
wanted for, I will tell them. It is to 
supply those who take part in cricket 
matches, sales, and like functions with 
food and with alcoholic refreshment. 
Food Is necessary, as we all know, and 
since it 1s as yet no crime to take 
alcohol in moderation, I do not see 
how anyone can object to the supply 
of it in these instances. 

First of all, notice has to be given 
twenty-four hours beforehand to the 
Superintendent of Police that appli- 
cation is going to be made. Then the 
landlord must appear before a full 
bench of magistrates at their ordinary 
sitting. 

If the request be granted, the appli- 
cant has'then to write to the Chief 
Excise Official of the District asking 
for final power to sell. Besides this, 
no less a sum than 5s. must be paid 
to the magistrates, and this, with all 
the expenses entailed by the proce- 
dure, in nine cases out of ten renders a 
profit almost impossible. 

With all these adverse elements to 
contend with there are those who 
wonder at the indifference with which 
the English landlord views the supply 
of food! The fact is that before he 
has been long in the business he finds 
it is one which is looked down upon, 
though the brewer, the creature of 
whom he Is, is held in the greatest 
esteem, moving in the highest society. 
Is it any wonder that he has no par- 
ticular desire to oblige anybody, 
rather looking out for the means to 
accumulate wealth so that he may 
retire from the business at as early a 
time as is possible ? 


“ MOST COOKS ARE IRASCIBLE . . 


. NOT SO MONSIEUR PAUL."—p. 566. 


By F. H. MELVILLE 


Illustrated hy Wilmot Lunt 


sat cross-legged at the door of 

his master’s tent. The Royal 

Standard hung almost above 
his head, and threw out a fold or two 
every now and then as the breeze 
passed over the knowe and whistled 
through the heather. Not more than 
a mile away the roofs of Jedburgh 
rose among the trees, and the Jed 
Water showed a silver streak in the 
green. Here, above the town, the 
young King, James V. of Scotland, 
had encamped in the the first days 
of September to hold his Circuit Court, 
and hear all complaints of theft, ex- 
tortion and slaughter. 

The sitting of the “‘Airs”” had now 
been finished for some days, and 
justice, such as it was—for the most 
part that of the purse—had been 
meted out in the King’s name ac- 
cording as it pleased the King’s self- 
appointed guardian, Archibald Doug- 
las, Earl of Angus. There was no 
need of further delay in the South- 
land, yet the tents still remained on 
the hill; and every morning the good 
folk of Jedburgh turned their wonder- 
ing eyes towards the small township 
of canvas, finding unwonted employ- 
ment in learning to distinguish the 
standards of the great Scots lords, 
the bleeding-heart of Douglas waving 


T: King’s fool, John Mackilrie, 


nearest to the lion, beside the falcon 
crest and wheat sheaves of Errol, 
Lord High Constable of Scotland, 
whose shield bore emblazoned the 
insignia of office, while hard by rose 
the golden thistles and red batons 
of the Master of the Household, 
flanked by the unicorns of Cesfoord, 
and overborne by the bold white lion 
and papingoes of the Homes. To 
their right a vivid spread of colour 
and device told of the presence of 
Huntly and = Glencairn, Buchan, 
Rothes, and the Lord Lyon King, 
while the skilled might make out in 
their midst the arms of Methven, 
Sempill, and the lesser barons, flutter- 
ing side by side with the pennons of 
the gentlemen of Fife. 

But to the queries of those within 
the camp who dared to ask Angus 
why the return northward should be 
delayed, and also why the King had 
not shown himself since the conclusion 
of the Assize, no answer was returned. 
One day succeeded another, and the 
curtains of the royal tent were not 
once drawn back to allow James 
Stuart of Scotland to pass out, while 
uneasiness grew to suspicion, and sus- 
picion to rumour, and rumour to 
open accusation of treachery. And 
still the Earl of Angus guarded from 
the hostile lords the secret of an 
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empty couch and the King spirited 
away, he knew not whither, on a dark 
and stormy night six days before. 
And still he cursed Lord Lennox 
in his heart, believing that he alone 
had dared to rob the Douglas of his 
royal ward, while Douglas’ spies in 


(Wi 


Mi) 


“* THE DEADLY SINS ARE SEVEN, HE MORALISED,” 


vain ransacked the border for news of 
the prince’s whereabouts. 

Only one man in the camp had 
divined what the Douglas knew, and 
he, sitting cross-legged at the door 
of the King’s tent, grinned delightedly 
as the royal guard was solemnly 
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changed each hour with all due cere- 
mony. 

On this fine morning he, John 
Mackilrie, also watched, with a curious 
and a knowing eye, a girl tending 
sheep at the foot of the hill a few 
hundred yards distant. She paused 
once in her leisured walk, evidently 
astonished at some sudden outcry 
in the camp, but when the voice died 
away she turned and resumed her slow 
progress by the side of the burn, 
knitting as she went. The jester put 
his head on one side, observed her, 
and chuckled ironically to himself. 

At that moment a shadow fell 
across the grass beside him, and a 
man approached the door of the royal 
tent. Mackilrie looked up, and, re- 
cognising the Earl of Angus, leaped 
to his feet, and skipped towards 
him, repeating in his shrill cracked 
voice— 

‘“Would my lord know whence 
blows the wind he loves best ? The 
fool can tell.” 

‘* May perdition seize thee and thy 
everlasting riddles, addlepate ! God’s 
curse light on thy prating tongue ! ” 
said Angus fiercely, roughly pushing 
the jester out of his way, and passing 
between the curtains of the tent. 

Mackilrie gazed after him, his jaw 
a little fallen. Then he shut his 
mouth with a click, snapped his 
fingers and nodded. 

‘“The deadly sins are seven,” he 
moralised, “‘ and the greatest of these 
is pridefulness, and safest purged out 
of a man, even if he be my Lord of 
Angus. My Lord of Lennox had may- 
hap given a kinder hearing to the poor 
fool. So now for a turn wi’ the 
stirring 0’ the de’il’s porridge ! ”’ 

So saying, he advanced to the brow 
of the hill, and, seating himself. 
pushed off, half sliding half tumbling 
down the slope, in the direction of the 
shepherd lass. 

‘*'Yes, Master 


Mackilrie!’’ she 
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said abruptly, as he came up to her. 
* Again ?” 

““ Yes, Mistress Diana of the Bor- 
derland!”’ retorted the jester, look- 
ing up from his inferior height at the 
stalwart, dark-haired girl before him. 

She frowned impatiently. 

‘*The Douglas should have been 
here at noon, Master Fool, and it is 
now more than half-past four.”’ Then, 
lowering her voice, she whispered, 
‘* If ye have dared to play me false—”’ 
and she clenched her fist in his face— 
** beware ! ”’ 

‘“* False! my fair and gentle lady 
of the honeymouth ! ” exclaimed Mac- 
kilrie, standing back in some alarm. 
“The saints forbid! A man may 
get him another love, but never 
another skin !”’ 

The girl advanced a step. 


** Swear,’ she said, “that he 
comes hither before another hour is 
past.”’ 


‘*In half an hour, madame,” an- 
swered the fool, taking off his cap 
and making an exaggerated bow, 
“the greedy gudgeon will have risen 
to snap at the bait. Then, sweet 
amazon, be sure the line is strong 
enough to bear the heaviest fish 
that ever wriggled on a hook!” 

A scornful smile curled the woman’s 
lips for an instant, and a momentary 
gleam passed across her face. 

“Stronger line was never twisted, 
and fish to break it ne’er created,”’ 
she replied, and, nodding curtly, 
left him. 

She threaded her way among rocks 
and heather, down to the edge of the 
burn, and waded into the clear rushing 
water. Thereshe stood fora moment, 
motionless, looking upstream towards 
the gorge in the hills from which it 
came in tumbling falls, and deep 
brown pools, then, tossing back her 
hair from her shoulders, began to 
sing. 

The song grew louder, the clear 
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shrill voice carrying far up the hill- 
side and echoing from the glen. 

John Mackilrie, climbing the slope 
to the camp above, stopped to listen. 
Even the sentries before each tent 
door halted in their monotonous 
walk to and fro, but all they could 
see was the figure of a woman moving 
far off among the bracken. 

At the door of the royal tent, the 
fool paused to put his fingers to his 
nose at a whistling page, then, lifting 
the curtain, disappeared. 

A few minutes later he came out 
behind the Earl of Angus, who was 
questioning him sharply, drawing 
his brows down in a frown. “‘ Weighty 
news ? Why should the lass befriend 
the Douglas, tell me?” 

Mackilrie winked slowly and de- 
liberately. 

‘** My lord,’ he answered with a 
leer, “‘ when the gods would bless a 
man and curse a woman, they give 
six feet of stature and a few grey 
hairs ! ”’ 

Angus’ frown relaxed. 

‘“ The wench, then, was at the sit- 
ting of the ‘ Airs ’ amid the crowd ? ”’ 
he asked. ‘“‘ Fair and comely, thou 
sayest, and brings me weighty tid- 
ings ? Lead on, fool!” 

‘“ Nay,’ objected Mackilrie, his 
tongue in his cheek, “trysts are 
best kept alone.” 

‘* How then is she to be found ? ”’ 
interrupted the Douglas impatiently. 

‘““ As one finds a mavis—by har- 
kening to its song,’ answered the 
fool. 

At that moment the sound of sing- 
ing came floating through the air, 
and, without waiting for more words, 
Angus strode off, down the hillside, 
in the direction of the voice, leaving 
the jester alone. 

‘**Tis certain God created woman,”’ 
he mused, “ but the de’il alone gave 
her a voice ! ”’ 

Douglas, following the song, had 
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left the camp on the hill far behind, 
scrambling heedless along the banks 
of the stream, and reached the mouth 
of the ravine into which the singer 
had seemed to vanish. All was still 
except for the plashing of the water 
as it bubbled round the rocks in mid- 
current, or fell with a musical tinkle 
from ledge to ledge. A turfy bank 
of bracken sloped steeply 

on either side, and a 

little further a bold cliff 

of rock, dotted here 
and there with a 
green of a mountain 
ash, rose precipi- 
tously fromthe 
water, which swirled 
round its base 


from a_ reach 
beyond. 
Angus looked 


about him un- 
certainly, in 
doubt of his 
wisdom in com- 
ing so far to 
seek a will-o’-the wisp. 
Cursing the jester for 
an insolent knave, he 
turned to retrace his 
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said Angus, as he neared her, ‘ but 
I swear that thy lips are sweeter than 
the song!” 

‘That my Lord of Angus cannot 
swear!’ retorted the lass, throwing 
up her head, “‘ but ’tis of a surety, 
not to prate of kisses that ye came 
hither, while weighty matters——”’ 


‘“A nunnery taught thee thy 
_ staid saintliness,”’ 
ear uty exclamed Angus. 


‘* The kiss comes 
first, and weighty 
matters after- 
wards, where 
there are no 
rosaries and 
wimples.”’ 
The girl 
made no. re- 
ply, but wait- 
ed calmly un- 
til. he .ap- 
proached near 
enough to 
touch her. As 
he stretched 
out his hand, 
on a sudden 
shesprang 
away with a 
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steps, when suddenly mocking laugh 
from the hidden bend, oe and made 
careless and free, a wild border = for the 
song broke on his ear, and an Za ——, bank, find- 
instant later a girl appeared from ing foot- 
the shelter of the cliff and sprang eta «. Odd. on 
from stone to stone to a boulder S oa loose stones, 
in midstream. “* THE DOUGLAS IS AFRAID, ar or wadin g 

‘Gin we meet a’ together CRIED THE GIRL FROM THE —~ knee-dee Pp 

OTHER SIDE.” 


in the morn’, 
We'll be merry men! 
Fy lads! shout a’a’a’a’a’, 
My gear’s a’ gane,”’ 
she sang, but ceased abruptly to 
watch the Douglas change his inten- 
tion, and come towards her hastily 
by way of the treacherous stepping- 
stones. 


‘“A brave song, fair damsel! ”’ 


where the 
stream ran broad. 

Spurred on by her laugh, the Doug- 
las followed, but when the friendly 
rocks came to an end and a wider pool 
stretched between, he paused before 
plunging in. 

‘“The Douglas is afraid!’ cried 
the girl from the other side. ‘* Leave 
fear to clerks—not men!” 
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Stung by the taunt, Angus plashed 
into the water and stumbled towards 
the bank. But the damsel ran lightly 
up the steep slope and took her stand 
on a cairn of tumbled mossy masonry 
that lay among the thick fern. Here 
she awaited the Douglas, who, breath- 
less and excited by the chase, came 
panting up the hill. She showed no 
desire to escape when he seized her 
by the hand and tried to snatch a 
kiss. Instead, she clasped her hands 
round his arm, then, with a smile 
freezing on her lips and her clasp 
tightening to a vice’s grip, she called 
out, loud and shrill— 

“Up, lads!” - 

On an instant the bracken waved 
wildly, and in another the hillside 
was alive with men, and Angus was 
on the ground gagged, bound and 
helpless. 

“* The kiss first, the weighty matters 
afterwards,” jeered the girl. “* Yet 
truly shall the Douglas, ere long, 
have news of the King.” 

Four hours later, as the full Sep- 
tember moon rose, 1t shone on a troop 
of horsemen moving slowly as sha- 
dows along a narrow upland track 
of heathery moor. The horse’s foot- 
falls made no sound in the springy 
turf, and only the occasional jingle of 
a bit betrayed them. At their head, 
on a shaggy steed, a woman rode like 
a man, and immediately behind her 
a huge fellow led a horse on which 
the bulky figure of the prisoner was 
strapped. 

Angus was carried blindfold, he 
knew not whither, although he could 
feel by the cold lash of the wind on 
his cheeks that the place lay high 
and bare. 

Suddenly the leader drew rein and 
pointed to a dark and distant outline 
of hills. Above it a dull tinge of red 
rose slowly, brightening to a glare 
and spreading higher and higher on 
the bank of nightcloud resting on the 
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summit. At alow word of command 
the troop turned off the open track 
and at a foot pace drew nearer 
cautiously to the cover of some rising 
ground. 

A horse threw up its head, pricked 
its ears and sniffed the air. The 
cavalcade drew up silently behind a 
hillock and waited. The faint lowing 
of cattle was carried on the night 
wind. At first the sound came from 
afar, but it grew louder and nearer 
until it swelled to a tumult of dis- 
cordant bellowing, the cries of 
frightened beasts urged on by terror. 

The horses of the troop in the 
shadow moved uneasily as they felt 
their riders tighten girths and heard 
the jar of blades as they left the scab- 
bards. The din grew deafening. 
Round the base of the hillock and 
along the path just left by the 
silent company, swept a confused, 
struggling mass of animals goaded on 
by the spears and shouts of galloping 
men. The moonlight glistened on 
points of steel and lit up the fierce, dark 
faces of the riders as they surged past. 

““A Home! A Home!” they 
shouted, reckless with the thirst of 
foray and the speed of the onward 
rush. 

‘* A Home! ”’ rang out in answering 
cry from the girl in the darkness, 
followed by sudden cheers and greet- 
ings from her company as they dug 
spurs into their horses’ sides, and, 
galloping forward, joined the mad 
career of their fellow tribesmen. 

“What lift ye to-night, Homes ? ” 
cried a shaggy borderer, peering over 
the horseman’s head at the swaying 
herd in front. 

‘“Hepburn cattle, lad—and now 
the red cock crows loud and shrill on 
the roofs down Liddesdale.”’ 

‘We have ridden since moonrise 
with beards over our shoulders,” 
broke in another harsh voice. ‘ And 
what have ye ? ”’ 
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* The biggest steer in the Douglas 
drove,” came the answer. 

‘“ Who drives ? ” ; 

‘““The lass herself! For why, I 
may not say, but with Bess Home it 
is ever a short shrift, and the dead 
tell no tales.”’ 

“The lass! the lass!’’ clamoured 
the borderers, laughing hoarsely, as 
they rose in their stirrups and looked 
behind once more. 

Steeper and steeper grew the path, 
strewn now with the bodies of dead 
and dying cattle, while above the 
hubbub rose from time to time the 
scream of an animal that had slipped 
and fallen, receiving the death-thrust 
as it lay. But when the moon began 
to pale, straight before the horsemen 
on their jaded nags, towered a keep, 
black and forbidding. At the sight, 
the harsh cry of ‘‘A Home! A 
Home!’ was raised again, answered 
by a piercing chorus of shouts, bark- 
ing, baying and bellowing from within 
the walls, and a crowd of dark figures 
swarmed out from the keep and down 
the rocky road tomeet the new-comers. 
Waving their arms and shouting, they 
drove, with the help of great dogs 
that snarled at their heels, the strag- 
gling cattle into a compact herd, 
beating the beasts towards the gate- 
way with sticks and the flat of swords, 
or pricking them forward with sharp 
goads as they lagged behind or rushed 
madly from side to side. Amid a 
deafening din, the foragers, each with 
a kinsman or kinswoman clinging to 
his stirrup, rode under the archway, 
and jostled his way through a heaving 
crowd into the courtyard. 

Foremost among them rode Bess 
Home, with her half-dead prisoner 
behind her. At the inner door she 
dismounted and curtly bade _ her 
followers loose Lord Angus from the 
pony’s back, undo his bonds, save the 
pinioning of his arms, and bring him 
to the hall, where sh2 would be found. 
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Instantly a dozen hands tore at 
the ropes, and rough fingers snatched 
the covering from the eyes of the 
Douglas, and a rude voice in his ear 
bade him walk forward. Stiff in 
every joint from the cramped posi- 
tion, Lord Angus hesitated, but the 
butt of a spear in the small of his 
back quickened his unsteady steps 
and forced him up the winding stair. 

The sight that met his eyes as he 
stumbled, dazed, into an apartment 
where sickly torches burned in the 
twilight of early dawn, was his captor, 
speaking excitedly to a burly giant, 
red and bushy bearded, who, seated 
in the chair of honour, looked at her 
with an air of familiar acquaintance. 

‘* Death and a thousand curses ! ”’ 
exclaimed Angus, starting forward. 
‘* The reiving thief has broken ward ! ” 

‘* Call ye fighting Ker, of the Middle 
March, a reiving thief ? ”’ cried Bess, 
in fury. ‘‘ Speak of no reivers, while 
a Douglas breathes !-”’ 

‘A reiving thief, say I!” retorted 
Douglas. ‘‘ Woman, what means 
this play? Know ye who I am?” 

A loud laugh interrupted him. 

‘Know ye the lass, Douglas ? ”’ 
shouted a dark-browed ruffian, press- 
ing forward and hustling Angus, in 
whose face he shook an outstretched 
finger, hooked and taloned like a wild 
beast’s claw. ‘‘’Tis but a half-score 
years since her sire rode with the 
head of Tillybatty at his saddle-bow, 
knit by the bonny French lovelocks.” 

A deep growl of approval and satis- 
faction grected the words. 

The woman’s voice broke in— 

* Enough! Leave him to me, lads. 
Bess Home has a reckoning with the 
Douglas, and he shall pay for that 
word. Ye ask what means the mum- 
ming, my Lord of Angus. Tis short 
to tell, in truth. Who but a Douglas 
falsely stole the lands of Ker, aye, 
and would ha’ had his bride to boot ! 
My Lord, when the daughter of 
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Wedderburn swore to wed the land- 
less Jock Ker ’twas a Douglas 
trapped him in guise of peace and 
carried him to the Jed valley. Who 
but a Douglas,” she went on, 
her voice growing harsher’ with 
anger, ““swore away the lad’s life 
at the sitting of the ‘Airs’? Who 
but the, Douglas himself, 
hearing no plaints save 
from the Douglas men, 
crowned a foul deed with 
a fouler doom? Ay, ere 
now the kites had been 
busy at the Nine Stane 
Rig and the wind creak- 
ing among Jock Ker’s 
bones, but for a dark 
night, a riven hasp, and 
the fleetest hoofs on the 
Border ! ” 

‘** One rogue the less for 
the gallows tree,’ inter- 
rupted Angus, _ glaring 
savagely round at the 
forbidding faces of the 
Homes. ‘‘ On the word of 
Douglas——”’ 

But his sentence was 
cut short by a threatening 
clamour. 

‘“Unsay the word!” 
shouted Ker, springing 
from his seat,“ or, by 
Our Lady, were ye the 
King himself, ’ye swing 
from the stoutest oak in 
Ettrick ! ” 

‘** Peace to thy brawl- 
ing, Jock,’ exclaimed 
Bess Home, laying a de- 
taining hand, not over gently on 
the giant’s arm. ‘‘ How shall a dead 
Douglas serve thee ? The living pays 
his score to the last groat. Ere my 
Lord of Angus leave this Wedderburn 
scathless,” she went on, interrupted 
now and then with fierce gestures 
and murmurs of applause, ‘‘ he shall 
grant again his lands to Jock Ker, 
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and a hundred marks yearly for the 
tenure of his hfe to the same, as 
reckoning for the Douglas’ pridefu’ 
words. He shall also hang the for- 
sworn Douglas men, and swear to 
lift no finger against the Homes for 
this night’s work, or in time to come, 
for my Lord of Home, with the lairds 
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of Cesfoord and Farniehurst, ride 
under his banner, and God wot, they 
be few who are friend to the bleeding 
heart.” 

Angus, who had turned his back on 
Ker, was gazing moodily at the 
wall, wheeled round, setting his jaw 
grimly. 

‘* The sun shall stand still on Cauld 
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Stane Slap,” he said, “‘ and the burns 
run up the scaurs, ere I yield, even 
for my life, to a braggart Ker or 
Home! ”’ 

An ominous murmur greeted the 
words. 

‘‘ Beware!’ cried Ker, threaten- 
ingly, but the Douglas raised his 
head and looked straight at Wedder- 
burn’s daughter. 

*“* That is the answer of Douglas to 
a traitress.”’ 

‘“* Traitress! Traitress rose in 
a howl of fury, and quickly the air 
was filled with flashing blades, with 
points at the breast and throat of the 
prisoner, who stood unmoved, smiling 
scornfully. Before a man could thrust, 
Bess Home sprang forward, stamping 
her foot angrily. 

‘**On my father’s soul,” she cried, 
‘* the first that stirs a finger or wags a 
tongue shall surely hang on a gibbet. 
Who rules at Wedderburn ? What 
avails cold steel to win Jock Ker his 
own again ? The Douglas will swear ! 
There is yet his Majesty the King!” 

The scornful smile of Angus died 
suddenly. 

‘“The King!” he repeated in a 
bewildered manner. Then to himself 
he added slowly, ‘‘ The fool said there 
should be tidings.”’ 

‘“* The fool said right, in his folly,” 
returned the girl. ‘‘ And tidings the 
Douglas shall surely have, but may- 
hap no to his liking.” 

‘‘Where is His Majesty?” de- 
manded Lord Angus. 

‘“He is here!” flashed back the 
reply. 

Deep lines furrowed the Douglas’ 
brow, and a flush rose and died, and 
rose again in his cheek. 

‘“°Tis past believing!” he mut- 
tered. 

‘* Let His Majesty stand face to face 
with my Lord of Angus,”’ said Bess 
shortly to Ker. 

Ker lifted a curtain in the wall, and 
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disappeared. Angus kept his eyes 
fixed upon the spot of his disappear- 
ance. 

The curtain was suddenly held aside 
and a youth, with disordered red 
curls, evidently just roused from 
sleep, ran, rather than walked into 
the hall. He was followed by Ker 
and three or four armed men. 

“Where is my Lord of Lennox ? ” 
he asked entreatingly. 

Then his eyes fell on the massive 
figure in the midst of the motley com- 
pany, and he stopped short. 

‘“The Douglas!” he exclaimed, 
and retreated a pace, staring abashed 
at Angus. 

“Ay, ’tis the Douglas,” repeated 
the girl, ‘‘ who will win freedom for 
Your Majesty.” 

But James made a passionate ges- 
ture. 

‘“*'Where, then, is my Lord of Len- 
nox ? Woman, you have betrayed 
me! You would bring me one to 
set me free, you said! ”’ 

‘“Nay, indeed,’ answered Bess, 
calmly, “‘ your Grace shall be free, 
but by the hand of my Lord of 
Angus.” 

‘* That will I not! I go not forth 
with the Douglas !”’ cried the youth- 
ful king, while the angry words came 
thick and fast. “’Tis I, James 
Stuart, who reigns in Scotland, not 
Archibald Douglas! Bring to me 
my Lord of Lennox, else are ye all 
traitors.” 

The girl laughed, and the laugh was 
echoed harshly from the throats of 
the Borderers. 

‘“'Your Majesty rides forth with 
my Lord of Lennox, should the hand 
of Douglas prove too cold and stiff 
to yield Jock Ker his lands again!” 
she said grimly. ‘“ Meanwhile, our 
business lies with my Lord of Angus.” 

The face of Angus flushed and 
paled again, and his chest laboured 
with deep drawn breaths. 
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‘““ If I, the Douglas, swear to this,” 
he broke out at last, ‘‘ what then ? ”’ 

‘‘ Life and liberty, with wardship 
of His Majesty, as heretofore,” the 
girl replied, watching intently the 
- conflict on his brow. ‘* Think well; 
my Lord, on what ye cast away.” 

‘* And if I do not swear,’ asked 
Angus coldly, lifting his chin from 
his breast, ‘‘ what then ? ”’ 

Bess Home slowly raised her hand 
to her throat and drew it across 
significantly. ‘‘ What then but seven 
feet of Border earth for the proud 
Lord of Angus !”’ she replied. ‘‘ And 
that I swear by the soul of every 
Home who, for his sins, writhes in 
purgatory ! ”’ 

The Douglas threw back his head. 

“Be it so,’ rang out the defiant 
answer. 

The woman sprang towards An- 
gus, clenching her hands and leaning 
forward, her eyes on fire; pale in 
disappointed fury, she said—. 

‘““Yet one thing beside, Douglas, 
another goes with thee to perdition ! 
Thy soul will rest the easier be- 
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cause thou hast slain the—King ? ”’ 

Angus started back, and drew his 
breath sharply. 

‘“His Majesty!” he whispered 
hoarsely, while beads of moisture 
started on his forehead. 

** Aye, the Douglas trembles now ! ” 
she jeered. ‘“‘’Tis the King’s life, 
or Jock Ker’s lands!” 

‘“And mine honour,’ muttered 
Angus. Suddenly he turned to look 
at the King. 

Weary and exhausted with his out- 
burst of anger, his youthful Majesty 
had thrown himself down on a rough 
settle against the wall, and now, his 
ruddy head resting on his arms, he 
lay fast asleep. 

Angus pushed past Bess Home, 
and stood beside James of Scotland, 
looking down at him. 

“Although your Grace loves me 
not,” he began, but stopped short, 
and turning, faced the company 


that pressed close upon him. 

‘“* Touch not a hair of His Majesty’s 
head,”’ he said, ‘‘ and on the word of 
Douglas it shall be as ye wish.”’ 


By “IAGOO.” 


Itlustrated by Berita Ruch. 


ISS BETTY BIRLTON had 
left her father’s country rec- 
tory for the first time in her 
life of twenty-two years to 

take the mildly remunerative position 
of *“‘ cheerful companion ”’ to the Hon. 
Mrs. Brown, and to see something of 
the world. 

Betty had travelled from the depths 
of Yorkshire to Lynton the previous 
day, but no feeling of weariness was 
hers when she came down the steps 
that morning to face her first break- 
fast alone in the hotei dining-room. 
Then it flashed across her that she 
did not know where to sit, what to 
order, or how to order it; and the 
only information as to her behaviour 
vouchsafed by her honourable em- 
ployer was this—‘‘ Be a good girl, 
don’t bother me till I want you ; just 
amuse yourself. I never come down 
to breakfast. I have something in- 
teresting to tell you later in the day.”’ 
This last the old lady said with such 
an arch look that Betty felt inclined 
to laugh. 

Naturally shy, the horror of the 
situation only dawned upon her when 
she pushed open the heavy glass doors, 
and stood alone in the dining-room of 
the Rock Valley Hotel. Then she 
knew that the room was all eyes, 
all fixed upon her; young eyes, old 


eyes, critical eyes, spectacled eyes, all 
upon her. She slid into the nearest 
chair, very hot and unhappy, not 
daring to look up. 

Gradually the conversation at the 
next table attracted her attention, 
bewildered as she was. Some one 
was saying, “Isn’t it interesting to 
watch them?” “Very,” was the 


answer. “One can tell them at a 
glance; this hotel is always full of 
them.” The first speaker went on: 


‘* Always trying to put one off, and 
pretend they are not what they 
seem.” 

Who could these deceivers be! 
Betty wondered vaguely ; detectives, 
perhaps, and the hotel full of them. 

The next table went on in a whisper, 
‘* He might speak to her ; looks as if 
he wished to. What asses people are 
on their honeymoons!’ Here some 
one coughed violently, and Betty 
looked up for the first time to find 
herself seated opposite a young 
man with a white “‘ buttonhole ”’ in 
his coat. 

‘€ How dreadful ! I must have taken 
the bride’s place!” she gasped out, 
as the meaning of the next table forced 
itself upon her. 

‘No, you haven’t. Hang it all!” 
said the young man pleasantly, lean- 
ing across the table, “* I’m only the 
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best man, you know. Let’s keep it 
up—it’s such a rag.” 

Betty looked across at the best 
man, and met such an amused twinkle 
in his frank blue eyes that she 
laughed too, and the question was 
settled. After all, it was nice to have 
someone to talk to, and he gladly 
ordered the breakfast when she ex- 
plained her incapacity in that line. 

‘*She’s not so shy now,”’ said the 
next table in an audible whisper. 
‘* After all, they are not half as silly 
as most; might have been married 
for years.” 

‘“You know,” said Betty to the 
young man, who was busily helping 
himself to the marmalade, “‘ we ought 
to be very much embarrassed.”’ 

‘But, as that old duffer says, we 
are so jolly sensible. Shall I order 
some more toast ?’’ he added prac- 
tically. ‘It’s really ripping to have 
some one to talk to. But—why are 
you alone ? ”’ 

““T am ‘cheerful companion’ to 
the Hon. Mrs. Brown, an old friend 
of my father’s ; he is a country rector, 
and I have five sisters.”’ | 

Here the narrative was left incom- 
plete, for at that moment the Hon. 
Mrs. Brown opened the glass doors, 
and, standing with lorgnettes loaded, 
calmly surveyed the room till her gaze 
fell upon her ‘‘ cheerful companion,”’ 
and rested there. 

The young man caught the agonised 
expression on Betty’s face, and his 
eyes wandered to the cause stand- 


ing ominously in the door-way. “Is 
that Mrs. Brown?” he asked. 
Betty nodded feebly. ‘ Oh, what 


will she think !” 

‘We'll fix her. Does she know 
your people ?”’ murmured the young 
man hurriedly. 

‘Yes, all of them,” she replied 
hastily. 

* That’s bad,” he sighed, as if he 
had missed a certain way out. But 
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the dragon was upon them, and, 
waving her lorgnettes at the young 
man, she addressed Betty in words of 
icy coldness : 

“What, may I ask, is the meaning 
of this ?”’ 

Words failed Betty, but the young 
man was bowing gravely. ‘“‘I am 
the—er—the curate—father’s curate, 
you know.” 

The dragon smiled knowingly. ‘I 
knew you were coming to-day. I had 
not told Betty yet, for I heard that 
she would not have anything to say 
to you; and yet ” And _ the 
dragon paused. 

** Quite a mistake,”’ said the young 
man smiling. “‘ We are the best of 
friends.” 

‘* But—your clothes? ’’ The Hon. 
Mrs. Brown stepped back, put up her 
glasses, and surveyed his coat with 
marked disapproval. 

“Don’t you—er—like it?” The 
young man got up and turned round 
slowly. The lady frowned. ‘“ T’ll 
speak to my tailor about it,’ he said 
mournfully. - 

“It is not the sort of thing a 
curate wears,’ said the dragon sus- 
piciously. 

“Ts that all?” he asked as he 
laughed a laugh of relief. ‘‘T, 
that is—er—my own—er—cloth was 
stolen this morning—left them in my 
bedroom—went into the wrong room 
—came back—my cloth gone—had 
to go back into other chap’s room. 
and—and put on these, you know.” 
He stopped, looking triumphantly at 
Betty. 

‘““How unfortunate ! ” 


said the 


- dragon. “ Betty, you shouldn’t laugh 


at the poor young man if his clothes 
do not fit.” 

“But they do fit!” 
mured. 

‘‘T should like some coffee,” the 
lady continued. “‘I thought, dear, 
you might feel strange, so I came 


he mur- 
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down; a great effort at this hour. 
Your father had written to tell me 
that the curate—I mean you— 
Mr. eet ? 9? 

The young man looked hopelessly 
at Betty, who murmured, “ Tom- 
linson-Briggs.”’ 

“Yes, you, Mr. Tomlinson-Briggs, 
were coming with his consent; but 
I never dreamt that you could arrive 
so early all that long way.” 

““Oh, I—er—bicycled over before 
breakfast.” 

“Indeed!” The lady looked sur- 
prised ; Betty inclined to the hys- 
terical. ‘* However, as you are get- 
ting on so well, I will leave you.”’ The 
dragon sailed slowly away. 

Betty looked ruefully at the young 
man. ‘‘ Now you’ve done it! Oh, 
what shall I do?” 

“It’s a bit of a hole, I admit,’’ he 
assented. ‘* But, leave it tome; Ill 
fix young Briggs. If I’d only known 
about him I might have assumed 
another role,” he said reproachfully. 
He looked towards the door; to his 
horror, he saw the Hon. Mrs. Brown 
returning, and, behind her, a long, 
thin young man in clerical garb, sur- 
mounted by a weak chin, undecided 
mouth, and eager blue eyes that lit 
up with pleasure at the sight of the 
now hysterical Betty. 

‘That T. Briggs?’ asked the 
young man quickly. 

‘“'Yes.’”? Betty closed her eyes, not 
daring to face results. The young 
man of the buttonhole stepped ex- 
citedly between the dragon and the 
expectant curate. 

‘* My coat,” hesaid withenthusiasm, 
putting his hand on the latter’s as- 
tonished shoulder. “ Yes, and my 
watch—and my collar—my own turn- 
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tie ! He passed his hand quickly 
and affectionately over the garments 
of the bewildered cleric. ‘“ You 
are a funny chap!” he added, 
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patting the curate gently on the 
back. 

The curate drew himself up. “I 
am the Rev. T. Tomlinson-Briggs, 
curate of Gullacombe,”’ said the new 
arrival, indignantly. 

** You are just splendid ! ”’ said the 
young man, laughing heartily ; 
‘“splendid—a born actor, ’pon my 
word ! ” 

The Hon. Mrs. Brown gazed with 
horror at the curate. ‘‘ Young man,” 
she said, “‘ you may think it clever to 
steal poor Mr. Briggs’ clothes, and 
deceive me; but—I must have a 
private explanation.” 

The real impostor had taken the 
apparent impostor by the arm. “ Just 
a moment, old chap. I’m not a bit 
offended ; I know it’s all a joke—but 
I want a letter from my pocket, you 
know. No—TI don’t really mind a 
bit,’’ he assured the protesting curate, 
dragging him meantime out of the 
room. Once outside his tone Gimece: 
‘“ For heaven’s sake, T. Briggs,’”’ he 
said, “‘don’t let on to the old lady 
that you are yourself; be away just 
for the day, or you’ll get that nice 
girl into an awful row. Say I’m you, 
and you’re me, you know.”’ 

““Does Miss Birlton wish me to 
carry on this deception ?”’ said poor 
Briggs. 

‘* She does, and she’ll never speak 
to you again if you don’t.” 

‘“* Mr. Briggs!’ a voice called from 
within. 

‘* Coming,” was the answer. ‘ Now, 
be a good chap, and amuse that old 
lady for a bit.” 

‘What shall I say ? ”’ 
was very sad. 

“* Mr. Briggs, surely you have found 
your letter ?”” The dragon was near- 
ing the door. 

7 Say—oh—anything. Ask her 
what’s the difference between a tea- 
basket and a rattlesnake, if you like.” 
The young man vanished. 


The voice 
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Poor Tomlinson-Briggs, perturbed 
in mind and body, leaned helplessly 
against the door. He was a good 
young inan, and this base deception— 
His reflections were interrupted by 
the door opening, his tormentor step- 
ping forth with an expression of un- 
righteous victory, and followed by his 
Rector’s daughter, whom he had 
always thought such a good girl, and 
had hoped some day to make Mrs. 
Tomlinson-Briggs ; and now 

She seized him by the arm, saying 
hurriedly : , 

“* Dear Mr. Briggs, do pretend just 
for a little—for my sake.” 

The appeal was made in so pleading 
a manner that the curate felt he could 
dare and do anything. He walked 
jauntily into the room ; but the Hon. 
Mrs. Brown put up her terrible lorg- 
nettes and fixed him with them. 
Then he felt that the young man 
must have been right, and he was 
dreaming ; those clothes were never 
his own, they were too uncomfortable. 

“Well, young man, and what 
have you to say?” 

Briggs had nothing to say; but he 
meant to carry this thing through for 
her sake, so he answered gaily, 
“What is the difference between a 
tea-basket and a rattlesnake ? ” 

The lorgnettes went up again and 
remained some time; then, he knew 
that the clothes were not his own— 
they were horribly uncomfortable. 

The fierce expression on the face 
of the lady softened somewhat. 

‘Young man,” she said kindly, 
**T don’t know whether you are a 
harmless lunatic or a_ professional 
humorist ; in any case, it’s as_ well 
to humour you. [ll try and guess 
your riddle.”’ So she guessed a lot of 
things, and then she gave it up. 

Briggs looked at the clock—only 
ten minutes gone. ‘Guess again,” 
he said coaxingly; he wondered 
what the answer was. She was look- 
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ing interested and amused ; he must 
make up an answer. 

‘“*Won’t you tell me now ?”’ the 
lady said, amiably. 

Anyhow, thought the poor curate 
to himself, I haveegot her amiable, 
and amused her. ‘‘ The answer is,” 
he said, aloud, “‘ one is poisonous and 
the other isn’t, you know. Rather 
good, don’t you think ? I made it 
myself,’ he said proudly. 

The lady’s appreciation was never 
uttered, for just then the door 
opened, and the tall form of the 
Rector of Gullacombe entered the 
room. Mr. Tomlinson-Briggs sank 
into a chair, exhausted by mental 
worry. 

The Rector shook the dragon 
heartily by the hand. “A surprise, 
my dear lady, for you all. My brother 
has taken my duty for a week, and I 
thought you would all be pleased 
to—— Why, Briggs, my dear fellow, 
what’s the matter? Not a refusal, 
I hope. I see, madam, you and 
my curate are entertaining each 
other.” 

The Hon. Mrs. Brown raised her 
lorgnettes aguin and completed the 
destruction of Mr. Tomlinson-Briggs. 

‘““'Your curate ?’”’ The lorgnettes 
went down, and the Hon. Mrs. Brown 
began to laugh hysterically, murmur- 
ing at intervals: ‘“‘Oh, take him 
away, he’ll kill me,’’ whenever her 
glance fell upon the discomfited curate 

The astonished Rector looked hope- 
lessly from the crushed young man to 
the hysterical lady. Then he saw it 
all; the poor lady had mistaken 
Briggs for an assassin. ‘‘ Madam, I 
assure you, this young man would 
never kill anything,” he began, scoth- 
ingly, “‘ not even a mosquito.” 

Here the iady, recovering herself, 
gasped out “ Bless the girl, what an 
escape! She has amused me, I shall 
leave her every penny I have—I will.” 
She hastened out of the room, re- 
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turning with Betty and the quondam 
curate, at sight of whom the Rector 
started forward, and, after greeting 
his daughter, seized the young man 
by che hand. 

‘“ My dear Lord Townshire, this 1s 
indeed a pleasant surprise—the son 
of my oldest Devonshire friend So 
you have met my little girl! Perhaps 
now you can explain to me the extra- 
ordinary conduct of my two friends 
here ?” 

“Well, I’m hanged!” said the 
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young man, irrelevantly. ‘“‘Is_ she 
your daughter? If you had only 
told me,”’ he said, turning reproach- 
fully to Betty, “what trouble we 
should have escaped.”’ 

“*T don’t know what’s the matter 
with you all,” said the bewildered 
Rector, “or what you have donc to 
poor Briggs; but if I might have 
some breakfast, I should be pleased. 
It is now 10 a.m.” 

** We will all have breakfast,” said 
the Hon. Mrs. Brown, with spirit. 
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BY H. M. ROBINSON, 


At ev ning, on a rocky coast, T gazed 


Upon the waters of a silent sea. 


The light was failing, and my soul was ’mazed 


With sense of things bevond, all hid from me. 


The sun, fast sinking in a crimson sky, 


Flashed one clear ray to me across the swell; 


Then darkness fell, but like a gentle sigh, 
A voice said, ‘All is well.” 


At evning, when the day of life is done, 


And I shall stand alone upon the shore, 


And o’er the sea shall wait the rising sun, 


Perehanee my soul may doubt what is before. 


Then in the East, Heaven's endless day shall rise, 


And doubts shall flee, and like a silver bell 


A voice shall ring from out the utmost skies, 


“Fear not, for all is well.” 


MARTIGUES FROM THE ROUTE DE MARSEILLES. 


MARTIGUES—THE PROVENCAL VENICE 


By FRANCIS 


MILTOUN 


With Drawings by Blanche McManus 


*““ At Valence the Midt commences.’’ 


E came down the Rhone in 

a howling mistral; not 

against it, for it pleases 

the ruler of the universe 

to have this cyclonic breeze of the 

Rhone valley blow always from the 
north. 

Our automobile left Lyons in an 
autumn fog which was reminiscent 
of London, except that it was not black 
and sooty. It was dense, however, 
dense as if it were enshrouding the 
Grand Banks and of the same im- 
penetrable milky consistency. 

Down through Givors we followed 
the right bank of the Rhone, and soon 
a pale yellow light struggled through 


the rifts just topping the Alps back 
of Chambéry. 

By the time Tournon was reached, 
and the most excellent and bountiful 
deyeuner to be had between Paris 
and the Mediterranean eaten at the 
Hotel de la Post, the sun was burning 
with an August glare. Seventeen 
kilometres farther on we arrived at 
Valence, and we were glad to know 
that, according to the quotation with 
which this narrative opens, we had 
achieved the Midi. 

The Hotel de France at Monté- 
limar provided us with dinner and 
accommodation for the night. It 
is a sleepy old hostelry, plain, com- 
fortable, and used to the eccentrici- 
ties of automobilists who want to 
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retire immediately after dinner and 
start again at daybreak. Anyhow, 
they put no difficulties in the way ex- 
cept the famous “‘ nougat de Monte- 
limar,”’ that went with the dinner, 
and compared with which “ Turkish 
delight’ is an innocent and innocuous 
dainty. 

Daybreak saw us on the road once 
more, and Orange, Vaucluse, Les 
Baux and Arles passed like way- 
side stations, for we were desirous of 
putting all the distance possible, 
without unnecessary delay, between 
us and the rigours of a northern 
winter which had set in outrageously 
early, and so it was to be Martigues, 
the Provencal Venice, that night if 
possible. 

Nothing happened until we got to 
Marignane, on the eastern shores of 
the Etang de Berre, almost within 
sight of Martigues. What really hap- 
pened no one yet knows, but the auto- 
mobile absolutely refused to go any 
farther, and we had to be igno- 
miniously towed—always to the 
amusement of the habitant this—at 
the end of a long rope by the powers 
of a diminutive donkey, who did not 
look as though he could draw a per- 
ambulator, but who buckled down to 
his work with a will, and brought us 
safely through the quarter of a mile 
or so of crooked streets, which led 
to the centre of the ville. 

Finally the auto was pushed into an 
old wash-house, one day a part of 
the ancient chateau of the family 
whose last descendant was the cele- 
brated Mirabeau—the remise of the 
hotel, which also formed a part of 
the chateau in the olden time— 
having been rented to an itinerant 
cinematograph outfit (‘‘ La Vitographe 
Americaine,”’ it was called on the 
bills), which proposed to show the 
good people of Marignane, for one 
night only, and at ten sous the head, 
moving pictures of Coney Island, 
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Buffalo Bill’s Wild West, Niagara 
Falls, and other exotics from the 
New World. 

We dined and slept well at Marig- 
nane, and saw the lights of Martigues 
twinkling across the Etang as we 
turned in. 

Up bright and early, as Pepys 
might have said, to find out, if pos- 
sible, what was the matter with the 
digestive apparatus of the auto- 
mobile, for everything had pointed in 
this direction at a hasty diagnosis 
made the night before. Nothing was 
the matter! The human, obstinate 
thing started off at the premier coup, 
and we got to Martigues fifteen 
minutes later, before the bonne, the 
garyon, or anyone else at the Hotel 
Chabas was up. 

The hour 7 a.m. Someone had 
overslept. However, we gave the 
great porte of the remise a gentle 
shake ; it opened slowly but silently, 
and we drove the automobile noisily 
inside. Two horses stampeded, a 
dog barked, a cock cfowed, and sleepy- 
headed old Pierre appeared, saying 
that he had no room, forgetful that 
another day was bom, and that he 
had allowed two fat commis-voya- 
geurs, who were to have left by the 
train at 6 a.m., to oversleep. This 
we learned when Pierre chanced to 
view the slate hanging by the key- 
rack in the hall, where he made 
cabalistic dots and dashes which no 
one but himself could decipher. 

As there was likely to be room 
forthwith, we persuaded Pierre, whose 
name was really Pietro, he being an 
Italian, to make us some coffee. 
Now, truly, we were at Martigues— 
““ La Venise Provencale.”’ 

Martigues is a paradise for artists. 
It is Venice without the pomp and 
glory of great palaces, so far as its 
canals and quais go, and its life of the 
fishermen and women is quite as pic- 
turesque as that of the Giudecca itself. 
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Wonderful indeed are the sunsets 
of a May evening, on Martigues’ 
Canal and Quai des Bourdigues, or 
from the ungainly pont which crosses 
to the Ferrieres quarter, with the sky- 
scraping masts and booms of the 
tartanes across the face of the sinking 
sun like prison bars. Great, awk- 
ward tubs are the boats of the fisher- 
folk of Martigues, all except the 
tartanes, which are graceful white- 
winged birds. 

Before the town, though two or 
three kilometres away, is the Mediter- 
ranean, and back of it the Etang de 
Berre, known hereabouts as “La 
Petite Mer de Berre.”’ 

Here is a little corner of France 
not yet overrun by trippers, and may- 
hap it never will be. Hardly out 
of sight from the beaten track of 
travel to the South of France, and 
within twenty odd miles of Mar- 
seilles, it is a veritable darkest Africa 
to the tourists of convention. To 
be sure, French and American artists 
know it well, or at least, know the 
lovely little triplet-ville of Martigues, 
through the pictures of Ziem and 
Galliardini, and some others, but the 
seekers after the diversions of the 
Coté d’Azur know it not, and there 
are no tea-rooms, and no brére Anglaise 
in the bars or cafés of the whole cir- 
cuit of towns and villages which sur- 
round this little inland sea. 

The aspect of this little-known 
section of Provence is not wholly as 
soft and subtle as one pictures the 
country adjacent to the Mediter- 
ranean. The collines and the shores 
of the Petite Mer are sombre and 
severe in outline, but not sad or ugly 
by any means. It is simply that 
there is an almost tropical glamour 
over all which confines the general 
aspect of the vegetation to olive and 
fig trees, umbrella-pines and gnarled 
dwarf cypresses, with juts and crops 
of bare grey stone rising up through 
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the thin soil in quite a different 
manner from the palms and aloes of 
the Riviera proper. 

At the juncture of the Petite Mer 
and the open sea is a little port which 
bears the vague name of Port de 
Bouc. 

Port de Bouc itself is on the great 
Golfe de Fos, where the sun sets in a 
blaze of colour for quite three hun- 
dred days in the year in a manner 
unapproached elsewhere outside of 
Turner’s landscapes. Perhaps it is 
for. this reason that the place has 
grown up into a sort of watering- 
place for the folk of Nimes, Arles 
and Avignon. There is nothing of 
the conventional resort about it, 
however, and the inhabitants of it 
and the neighbouring ville of Fos are 
mostiy engaged in making bricks, 
paper and salt, and refining petrol 
and drying codfish, which are landed 
at its quais by great trois-mats which 
have come in from the banks of 
Terre Neuve during the early winter 
months. There is a great ship-build- 
ing establishment here as well, which 
at times gives employment to as 
many as a thousand men, and accord- 
ingly Port de Bouc and Fos-sur-Mer 
form something of a metropolis, as 
did the latter when it was a fortified 
cule romain. 

The region lying around the Etang 
de Berre is a zone half terrestrial and 
half aquatic, formed by the alluvial 
deposits of the mighty Rhone and the 
torrential rivers of its watershed. 

Back of Port de Bouc and Fos lies 
the great lowland plain of the Crau, 
planted here and there into great 
squares of olive orchards, and in- 
habited by a strange, sullen, but 
good-hearted people, who seem to 
have little interest in anything but 
their comparatively humble _ lives, 
which are mostly spent in tending and 
picking the olive crop and growing 
great long-horned white or fawn- 
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coloured cattle for the markets of 
Marseilles or the bull-ring at Arles. 

At Venice one finds superb marble 
palaces, and a history of sovereigns 
and prelates, and much art and 
architecture of an excellence and 
grandeur, which perhaps no other 
popular tourist-point has to anything 
like the same extent. Martigues re- 
sembles Venice only with respect to its 
water-surrounded situation, its canal- 
like rues and quais, and the general 
air of Mediterranean picturesqueness 
of the life of its fisherfolk and sea- 
farers. | 

Martigues has the advantage over 
the ‘“‘ Queen of the Adriatic ”’ in that 
none of its canals are slummy or evil- 
smelling, and because there is an utter 
absence of theatrical” effect, and, 
what is more to the point, to many, 
an almost unappreciable quantity 
of tourist traffic. 

Galliardini and Ziem have mostly 
made the fame of Martigues as an 
‘artists’ sketching-ground,”’ and even 
so its reputation has not been wide- 
spread. Martigues, with its manners 
and customs, is undoubtedly one of 
the most curious of all the coast towns 
of France. It is truly a gay little 
city, or, rather, it is three of them, 
known as Les Martigues, though the 
sum total of their inhabitants does 
not rise above six thousand souls, all 
told. 

Martigues, at a first glance, appears 
to be mostly peopled by sailors and 
fishermen, and there is little of the 
super-civilisation of a great metro- 
polis going on here except that all the 
world and his wife dines at the fashion- 
able hour of eight, and before and 
after, and at all times, patronises 
the=Café de Commerce to an extent 
which is the wonder of the stranger 
and the great profit of the patron. 

No café in any small town in France 
is so crowded at the hour of the 
aperative, and all the habitués of Mar- 
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tigues’ most popular establishment 
have their own special bottle of 
whatever of the varnishy drinks they 
prefer of those which go to make 
up the list of the Frenchman’s 
aperatives. It is most remarkable 
in point of contrast that the cafés of 
Martigues should be so well patronised, 
and they are no mere _ longshore 
cabarets either, but with walls of 
plate-glass and as many varieties of 
absinthe as you will find on a boule- 
vard resort in Paris. 

On Sunday nights there are concerts 
by Marseilles artistes at the “ Cas- 
cade,’’ elsewhere informal dances are 
held—strange to say, before dinner. 
In the evening the cafés each have’ a 
sort of raffle, or, rather, they play 
lotto for a bird or a tunny-fish, the 
patron officiating from a throne in 
much the same way that an auctioneer 
calls out his wares. Asone pays only 
two sous for a chance of participating 
therein, it is not an expensive 
diversion, and many a fisherman’s 
wife waits at home before cooking 
the evening meal on the possible chance 
of her spouse bringing home the 
piece de resistance. 

The Provencal historians tell that 
Les Martigues did not exist as such 
until the middle of the thirteenth 
century, and that up to that time it 
consisted merely of a few families of 
fisher folk living in huts upon the 
ruins of a former settlement, which 
may have been Roman, or perhaps 
Greek. This first settlement was on 
the Ile St. Geniez, which now forms 
the official quarter of the triple ville. 

Martigues itself is all but in- 
describable, its three quariters so 
widely diversified in interest, and each 
so characteristic throughout with re- 
spect to the life which goes on within 
its respective confines; Jonquleres, 
with its shady cours and narrow 
cobble-stoned streets; the Ile, sur- 
rounded by its canals and fishing- 
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boats ; and Ferrieres, a more or less 
fastidious faubourg backed up against 
the hillsides, which gives a foothold 
to an old Capuchin convent. 

For a matter of fifteen hundred 
‘ years there has 
been communi- 
cation between 
the Etang de 
Berre and the 
Mediterranean, 
and the Marti- 
gaux have ever 
been alive to 
keeping the 
channel open. 
Through this 
canal the fish 
which give the 
industry and 
prosperity to 
Martigues make 
their way with an 
almost inexplica- 
ble regularity. A 
migration takes 
place from the 
Mediterranean to 
the Etang from 
February to 
July, and from 
July to Febru- 
ary in the inverse direction. 

Their capture in deep water was 
difficult, and the Martigaux in- 
geniously built narrow waterways, 
ending in a cul-de-sac, through which 
they must naturally pass on their 
way from the Etang to the sea 
and vice versa. The taking of the 
fish under such conditions was a sort 
of automatic process, so efficacious and 
simple that it would seem as though 
the plan might be tried elsewhere. 
The name given to these sluices, or 
fish thoroughfares, is bourdigues, and 
the fishermen are known as_ bour- 
digaliers, a nomenclature which is 
not known or recognised elsewhere. 
The bourdigue fishery is a monopoly, 
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however, and many have been the 
attempts to break down the “ rights ”’ 
of the “‘ trust.” 

Originally these “‘ rights ’’ belonged 
to the Archbishops of Arles, and later 
to the Seigneurs 
de Gallifet, 
Princes of Marti- 


gues, when the 
ville was made a 
principality by 


Henri [V., and so 
it has continued 
a private enter- 
prise until to-day, 
and furthermore 
sanctioned by the 
courts, so there 
appears no imme- 
diate eventuality 
of the _ general 
populace of Mar- 
tigues being able 
to participate 
therein. 

There is a deli- 
cate sentiment 
evolved from the 
connection of 
Martigues’ three 
sister faubourgs 
or quartiers. In 
the old days eal had a separate 
entity and government, and each 
had a flag of its own;  Jon- 
quieres, the drapeau bleu; the Ile 
the blanc ; and Ferrieres the rouge ; 
and there was an intense and red-hot 
rivalry between the inhabitants of 
each faubourg, a rivalry which led to 
the lashing of each other with their 
oars and fishing tackle and other 
boisterous horseplay, whenever they 
met one another in the canals or on 
the quais. The adoption of the 
tricolor by the French nation, the 
taking to their bosom, as one might 
say, the white flag of the insistent 
Louis by the Parisians, who combined 
it with the red and blue of their own 
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city arms, reconciled the warring 
factions of the three quarters of 
Martigues, with the result that the 
hatchet was buried, and the blue, 
white, and red banners of Jonquieres, 
the Ile and Ferrieres united in one 
general and harmonious scheme. 

In the Quartier de Ferrieres are 
moored the tartanes and balancelles, 
those great white-winged, lateen- 
rigged craft which are the natural 
component of a Mediterranean sea- 
scape ; and those of the family hailing 
from Martigues are the aristocrats 
of their’class, mostly gaudily painted, 
and flying masthead high a red and 
yellow striped 
pennant dis- 
tinctive of their 
home port, but 
which looks 
more Spanish 
than French. 

All day Satur- 
day and well 
into the night 
and the early 
hours of Sun- 
day, the tartanes 
wing their way 
up from the 
Mediterranean 
with their loads 
of thonand mac- 
kerel, through 
the Etang de 
Caronte,to their 
berths below 
the one ugly 
component of 
Martigues, the 
iron turn-table 
pont between 
the Ile and Fer- 
rieres. 

Sunday is the gayest day of all the 
week at Martigues; the fishermen 
are all on shore—and mostly in the 
cafés—not even those who follow 
the petite art, as the fishing in the 
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Etang is called, will go out on Sunday, 
if they have had any kind of a decent 
catch during the week. The Mar- 
tigues fisherman is a prodigal of the 
most rampant kind. If he makes 
a little above his usual income one 
week he stays on shore the next and 
brings the average back to normal, 
and, accordingly, the life of the ville 
has a continual animation that is re- 
markable in the Midi outside of the 


_very largest towns and cities. 


There is no great amount of bois- 
terousness or wrong-doing to be ob- 
served ; the Martigaux is most tem- 
perate as to his libations ; he merely 
likes his ease 
and to be able 
to drink as 
much Pernod as 
he likes— 
though he is an 
astonishingly 
long time get- 
ting through his 
glass —and 
plays as many 
games of domi- 
noes or piquet 
as he can get 
companions to 
join him in. 

One of the 
great features 
of Martigues is 
its cookery ; its 
fish cookery in 
particular, for 
the bouilla- 
baisse of Marti- 
gues leads the 
world. It is far 
and away ahead 
of that which is 
purveyed to 
““stop-over’”’ tourists at Marseilles, 
en route to Egypt, the East, or the 
Riviera. 

Thackeray sang the praises of 
boullabaisse most enthusiastically in 
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his ‘‘ Ballad of the Bouillabaisse,”’ 
but, then, he ate it at a restaurant 
‘on a street in Paris, famous,” and 
ne knew not the real thing as Chabas 
dishes it up at Martigues’ ‘“ Grand 
Hotel.’”” There may be others who 
do it as well, but assuredly there are 
none better, and we have not found 
his equal in many months of wander- 
ings up and down the highways and 
byways of Provence. 

Chabas is known for fifty miles 
around. He is not a Martigaux, but 
comes from Cavaillon, the pays of all 
good cooks, or, at least, one may say 
unreservedly that all the folk of 
Cavaillon are good cooks; ‘“‘les 
maitres de la cuisine provengale,”’ 
they are known to all 60n vivants of 
France. 

Neither is madame a Martigaux ; 
she is an Arlesienne (and sports the 
Arlesienne coiffe at all times) ; a ville 
as celebrated for its fair women as 
is Cavaillon for its cooks. 

Together Mon. and Mme. Chabas 
hold a big daily reception in the 
cuisine of the hotel, formerly the 
kitchens of an old convent. M. Paul 
is a “handy man ”’; he cooks easily, 
and naturally, and carries on a run- 
ning conversation with all and sundry 
who drop in for a chat. Most cooks 
are irascible individuals, but not so 
M. Paul; the more the merrier with 
him, and not a drop too much oil (nor 
too little), not a taste too much of 
garlic, not too much saffron in the 
boutllabaisse, nor too much salt or 
pepper on the roti or the Jegume. It’s 
all chance apparently with him, for, 
like all good cooks, he never measures 
anything, but the wonder is that he 
doesn’t get confused and _ forget, 
with the mixed crew of penszon- 
naires and neighbours always at his 
clbow, warming themselves before 
the same fire that heats his pots and 
pans, and furnishes the flame for the 
great broche on which sizzle the well- 
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basted petites oiseaux. And besides all 
this turmoil, M. Paul’s three cats are 
greedily eyeing his every movement ; 
enough to make a _ cooking-school 
expert give up the ghost. 

Boutllabatsse is ever the plat-du-jour 
chez Chabas, and it is the most wonder- 
fully savoury dish that one can 
imagine—as Chabas cooks it. 

Outside a Provengal cookery-book 
one would hardly expect to find a 
recipe for bouillabaisse that one could 
accept with confidence, but, on the 
other hand, no writer could possibly 
have the temerity to write of Prov- 
ence and not have his say about 
the wonderful fish-stew known to 
lovers of good living the world 
over. It is more or less a risky pro- 
ceeding, but to omit it altogether 
would be equally so, therefore the 
attempt 1s here made. 

When the bouillabatsse is made 


according to the vtelles regles it is as 


exquisite a thing to eat as is to be 
found among all the famous dishes 
of famous places, and they are many. 
One goes to Burgundy to eat snails, 
and to Rouen for ducks, and to Mar- 
guery’s for soles, but he puts the 
memory of all these things behind 
him and far away when he first tastes 
boutllabaisse in the place of its birth. 

Here is the recipe in its native 
tongue, so that there may be no mis- 
taking it :— | 

** Poisson de la Méditerranée fraiche- 
ment peche, avec les huiles vierges 
dela Provence. Thon, dorade, mulet, 
rouget, rascasses, parfumés par le 
fenouil et le laurier, telles sont les 
bases de cette soupe, colorée par le 
safran, que toutes les ménageres de 
la littoral de Provence s’entendent a 
merveille a préparer.” 

In the fish market of Martigues 
the traveller from the north will pro- 
bably make the acquaintance for the 
first time with the tunny-fish or thon 
of the Mediterranean. He is caught 
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by the gills in great nets of cord as 
thick and heavy as _ clothes-line, 
scores and hundreds at a _ time, 
though it takes the strength of many 
boat-loads of men to drag the nets. 
The thon is a most unfish-like fish, 
a sort of cross between a porpoise and 
a mackerel in shape, and in size like 
the former. It is the most beautifully 
modelled fish imaginable, but it looks 
too good to be true. Round and 
plump, with a smoothly-fashioned 
head and tail, it seems as if designed 
to slip easily through the water, 
which it does at an astonishing rate. 
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walker could get there from Mar- 
sellles almost as quickly on foot. 

The ridiculous little train of double- 
decked antiquated carriages, and a 
still more antiquated locomotive, take 
nearly an hour to make the journey 
from Pas-de-Lanciers. Some day the 
dreaded mistral will blow this apology 
for rapid transit off into the sea, and 
then there will come an electric tram- 
line (which, after all, will be a pity), 
which will make the journey to Mar- 
seilles in less than an hour, instead 
of the three or four that it now 
takes. 
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Caught, killed, and preserved by 
being cut into cubes and packed in oil 
in little tins, the thon forms a great 
delicacy among the assortment of 
hors d@auvres which the Paris and 
Marseilles restaurant-keepers put be- 
fore one at sixty centimes the head. 
' Martigues is practically the gate- 
way to all the attractions of the won- 
derful region lying around the Etang 
de Berre and on the littoral between 
Marseilles and the mouths of the 
Rhone. It is not very accessible 
by train, however, and a good hard 


Round about Martigues, in the 
springtime, all is verdant and full of 
colour, and the air is laden with the 
odours of aromatic buds and _ blos- 
soms. At this time, when the sun 
has not yet dried out and yellowed 
the hillsides, the spectacle of the back- 
ground panorama is most ravishing. 
Almond, peach and apricot trees all 
covered with a rosy snow of blos- 
soms, give the effect of great flower- 
ing sheaves, the like of which is not 
to be seen except with a surrounding 
halo of brilliant blue sea and sky. 
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Surrounding the “ Petite Mer de 
Berre ’’ are a half-dozen of unspoiled 
little towns and villages which are 
ravishing in their beauty and charm, 
St. Mitre, crowning a colline with a 
picturesquely-roofed Capuchin con- 
vent for a near neighbour, and some 
substantial remains of its old Saracen 
walls and gates, is the very ideal of a 
medieval hill-town ; Istres, with its 
tree-grown chapel, its fortress-like 
church, and its 
“classic land, 
scape,” is aS un- 
like anything 
that one sees 
elsewhere in 
France as could 
be imagined; 
Miramas, St. Cha- 
mas and Berre, 
on the north 
shores of the 
Etang, are not 
even names to 
most. travellers, 
but are delightful 
old towns where 
it is still possible 
to live the life of 
the habitant un- 
spoiled by twen- 
tieth century in- 
ventions and 
influences. 

One great and 
distinct feature of 
the countryside 
within a fifty-mile radius of Marseilles, 
within which charmed circle lie Mar- 
tigues and all the neighbouring towns 
of the Etang de Berre, are the caba- 
nons, the modest villas (sic) of these 
parts, which are seen everywhere that 
there may be an outlook upon the sea 
or a valleyed vista. They cling peril- 
ously to the hillsides wherever enough 
level ground can be got to plant their 
foundations, and their gaudy colouring 
forms an ever present accentuating 
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note in the landscape of hill and vale. 

The cabanon is really the maison 
de campagne of the petit bourgeotse of 
the villes. It is like nothing ever seen 
before, though in the Var, east of 
Marseilles, the bastide runs it a close 
second. In its proportions it re- 
sembles the log-cabin of the Canadian 
backwoods more than it resembles 
the East Indian bungalow, though 
it is hardly more comfortable or 
roomy than the 
wigwam of the 
red man; indeed, 
how could it be, 
since it consists 
of but four thick 
walls, forming a 
rectangle of per- 
haps a dozen feet 
square, and a roof 
of red tiles. Tf 3 

If, like the 
Japanese, the 
habitant of the 
cabanon is willing 
to carry his 
household gods 
about with him, 
why, then, it is 
quite another 
thing, and one 
has some justness 
for claiming that 
he is enjoying life 
en villegiature. 

“Le cabanon ! 
C’est comique et 
affreux,”’ said Taine ; and though he 
was a great grumbler when it came 
to travel-talk, and the above is an 
unfair criticism of a most intolerant 
kind, the cabanon really is ludicrous, 
though often picturesque. 

The simple stone hut, with the 
stones themselves roughly covered 
with pink or blue stucco, sits always 
facing the south. Before it is a tiny 
terrace, and since there are often no 
windows, the general housekeeping is 
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done under an awning, a lean-to, or 
a tonnelle. 

It is not a wholly unlovely thing, 
a cabanon, but it gets the full benefit 
of the glaring sunlight on its crude 
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outlines, and though sylvan in its 
surroundings, is seldom cool or 
shady as a country house, of what- 
ever proportions or dimensions, ought 
to be. 
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IN THE NIGHT-TIME 


By MARK HARDY 


Illustrated by R. H. Mather 


AUNDERSON - stood leaning 
over the parapet, gazing into 
the murky waters of the canal 
beneath, and_ philosophically 

lamenting the fact that he had been 
educated at a public school. His 
education had ended some ten years 
before, but certain instincts acquired 
_during its course still lingered and 
made his present position, as a casual 
labourer, rather more unpalatable 
than if he had been born thereto. 
That morning he had left the Docks 
hurriedly, owing to a disagreement 
with the foreman; Saunderson had 
knocked him down. And now, at 
eight o’clock on a November evening, 
he was celebrating an unwished-for 
holiday by going without his evening 
meal. 

The twin lamps of a motor-car 
passed through the Park gates, a 
score of yards away, and came to- 
wards Saunderson. The car did not 
race along in the manner of its fellows, 
but moved slowly, so Saunderson had 
time to turn an idle glance on its single 
occupant. A fur coat enveloped the 
figure, but not sufficiently to hide the 
fact that he was a small man who 
drove it. Saunderson rubbed his own 
biceps vain-gloriously. If it had not 
been for his public school education, 
he reflected, he might have earned his 
supper by doing a little highwayman’s 
work. 

The car, which was electric, glided 
noiselessly past him, and he turned 
his attention once more to the canal. 
He was wondering to what fresh field 
of unskilled labour he could, on the 
morrow, turn the value of his six feet 


two, when he was startled by a voice 
from behind. 

‘* Saunderson,”’ it called softly. 

Saunderson wheeled, to discover 
the motor-car had come back again, 
and was drawn up against the kerb. 
Its occupant was leaning towards him. 

‘“* Who the deuce are you 2?” Saun- 
derson demanded. 

It was a smooth, ingratiating voice 
that answered : 

‘* Saunderson, old fellow, you surely 
remember me?” 

Saunderson took a step forward, and 
stared unceremoniously between the 
turned-up collar and the turned-down 
cap. What he could see of the face 
was sallow and clean-shaven, with a 
fleshy nose and a thick-lipped mouth, 
that opened to show a set of gleaming 
teeth. 

‘** No, I don’t,”’ he answered curtly. 

“Oh, but you must! I am Cowen 
—J.G. Cowen. I was in your House 
at school.” 

Saunderson broke into a laugh, 
under which the other grinned un- 
comfortably. 

‘““ Remember you ? [I should think 
I do! Finance Cowen! Ha, ha! 
So, you are old ‘ Finance ’—in a fur 
coat and a motor-car! Where’s your 
half-crown cigar > ”’ 

Cowen dived into his pocket. 

‘* Have one ? ”’ he asked. 

Saunderson took the cigar, ana 
examined it critically. 

‘* You have changed a bit, Finance, ”’ 
he said. ‘“‘ When did you start giving 
away first-class smokes to park- 
loafers? I haven’t any money to 
invest, you know.” 
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*“It seems I’m not the only one 
who’s changed,” said Cowen, running 
his eye over the corduroys. ‘I was 
very sorry to hear rumours of the 
sort when a month ago I was down at 
the dear old school.” 

““Dear old school!” repeated 
Saunderson. ‘It wasn’t particularly 
dear to you when you were at it— 
except in the pecuniary sense. You 
weren’t exactly popular, you know, 
Cowen.” 

““I hope I’m better understood 
now.” 

“* That wouldn’t help you much. 
But, I beg your pardon, I’m smoking 
your cigar.” 

Cowen laughed. 

** Outspoken as ever ! 
have you dined ? ” 

“* No; [have given up late dinners ; 
but don’t let me keep you from yours.” 

“It’s waiting for me at my digs. 
Sure you won’t eat a chop with me ? ” 

Saunderson laid his hand on the 
other’s shoulder, and gazed hard into 
his face. Cowen’s grin remained sta- 
tionary, but his eyes ran away like 
mice. 

‘** Look here, I know you, Finance, 
and I know that you can’t have 
changed your whole nature in a dozen 
years, any,more than an Ethiopian 
can change his skin. What’s the 
meaning of this hospitality ? ”’ 

‘“Qld_ school-friends,” suggested 
Cowen. 

‘* No, no,” said Saunderson, with a 
contemptuous laugh. “TI have fallen 
pretty low at times, but never so low 
as that.” 

Cowen widened his grin. 

‘* Old school-fellows, then.”’ 

‘“‘That’s better. But it’s not the 
reason any more than charity is. 
What do you want to get out of me ? ”’ 

‘‘That’s all right,’ said Cowen, 
soothingly. ‘‘ We’ll talk that over 
while we eat. Now jump in.” 

During the course of a very com- 
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fortable dinner, Saunderson expanded 
somewhat towards his host. 

“Curious what a beautifying light 
a good dinner throws on the most un- 
sympathetic objects, eh, Finance ? At 
the present moment, I declare, I 
almost like you.” 

Cowen made his usual answer—a 
grin. It was a little too like a dog’s 
snarl to be pretty, but Saunderson 
was not in the mood to criticise. The 
champagne had made Atm reminiscent. 

“Twelve years ago, I should have 
looked on the idea of a dinner in your 
rooms as an amusing nightmare. I 


suppose it isn’t a nightmare, is 
it?” 

He satisfied himself on the point 
by emptying his glass. 


““No, no, it’s real enough. You 
don’t taste stuff like this in night- 
mares ; you only see it. What was I 
saying ? Ah, twelve years ago! You 
were a bit of a worm then, old fellow ; 
a nasty fellow, most of us used to 
think. And I was the man of the 
House. Unless my memory betrays 
me, I thrashed you pretty often. Big 
thrashings for little sins, just to make 
up for all the big sins we knew you 
committed, but could never catch you 
in. By Jove, if everything said about 
you was true, you were a wrong ’un ! 
But Time is a strange leveller. People 
used to prophesy my doing wonders 
in Parliament, and I’m in corduroys ; 
while you By-the-bye, what are 
you ? Something in the money-lend- 
ing line ? ” 

‘No,’ said Cowen. ‘“‘ Companies.” 

‘“Ah, yes. Some scope for your 
peculiar talents there ? ”’ 

‘Oh, I don’t know,’ said Cowen, 
deprecatingly. ‘“‘ The work suits me 
pretty well.” He hesitated. Twelve 
years had not destroyed his awe of 
Saunderson. Then he blurted out: 

“What brought you down ? ”’ 

Saunderson flared. Pride 
swelled beneath the corduroys. 


still 
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‘**'What the deuce has that to do 
with you ? ” 

“Oh, sorry! I don’t want to be 
inquisitive. Shall I fill your glass ? ”’ 
The glass was filled and emptied. 

‘** That ! ? said Saunderson. “ That, 
and coming of age too young.” 

‘* | beg your pardon ? ”’ said Cowen, 
questioningly. 

‘*T said ‘ coming of age too young,’ 
Finance. I came of age when I was 
twenty-one ; and I wasn’t old enough. 
They should have kept me back till I 
was thirty. These Infancy Laws of 
ours are awfully wrong. Character, 
not years, should be the test of fitness 
to control one’s property. My idea of 
the use of money was to give cham- 
pagne dinners. I dropped my money, 
and I learned to drink. Now, you 
wouldn’t have done that. You could 
have come of age safely when you 
were three.” 

““T’m giving a champagne dinner 
now,” said Cowen. 

‘““Ah, yes. And that reminds me, 
What, or how much, have I to pay 
you for it?” 

‘*'You’re not polite to your host,” 
said Cowen. 

‘“ No, I couldn’t be polite to you, 
Finance. I haven’t forgotten your 
treatment of animals and small boys.” 

‘* Well, well,’’ said the other, tole- 
rantly. ‘‘ We won’t go into old pre- 
judices—although I assure you I was 
horribly misjudged. Let’s get to busi- 
ness. Do you want a job?” 

‘* So long as it’s passing honest, and 
fairly paid.” 

‘Five pounds for a night’s work. 
How does that suit you ?” 

‘All right for pay. But I want 
the other point clear. I’m not going 
to help bury someone that has died 
suddenly of fever, or anything of that 
sort, you know. Keep your eyes still 
for a moment; their scampering 
fidgets me.” 

‘Qh, it’s honest enough. A man 
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in my position doesn’t need to run 
crooked. You can take my word for it.”’ 

‘““ Thanks ; but I prefer something 
more substantial. Tell me what the 
job is; and I'll form my own judg- 
ment on its honesty ? ” 

“That’s right! You’re the man 
for me, Saunderson. That’s why I 
picked you out just now. I want a 
man that’s dead straight ; and I want 
him big and strong. It’s a ticklish 
job. I suppose you have heard of the 
Cantire necklace ? ”’ 

“* No,” said Saunderson. 

““No? Well, it has some nice 
diamonds in it. I bought it at the 
Duke’s sale a month or two ago for 
thirty thou., and gave it for a birthday 
present to the wife.” 

‘* You’re married ? ”’ 

66 Yes.” 

“Yet you live in digs ? ” 

“Oh, no. I have a little place in 
the country twenty miles out from 
town. I’m going to run you over 
there in my motor-car.”’ 

“* Not so fast. I haven’t heard the 


- job yet.” 


** Well, if you want to know, it’s a 
bit of thief-catching. There’s a fellow 
that has been hanging round my house 
and round my wife a lot too much 
lately. My wife thinks him a hand- 
some chap—he’s the grandson of an 
Farl—and she’s quite pleased with 
him. But I know a trifle more about 
him than she does, and I know that 
financially and socially he has just 
about touched bottom. It’s not to 
her that he’s paying his attentions ; 
it’s the jewels. I hate the fellow; 
and I mean to catch him out.” 

‘* And I suppose you’re in the same 
predicament as our old head-monitor 
when he had an awkward customer to 
cane ; you’re suffering from a sprained 
wrist, eh? Well, I’m game to help 
you in the same way that I used to 
help him ’’—meditatively he added— 
‘“‘ for five pounds.” 
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Ten minutes later, they were gliding 
through the streets in the motor-car. 
Saunderson had borrowed of his host 
_a spare ulster, and with the rest of his 
body hidden beneath the rug, he felt 
unwontedly Well-dressed. | 

Twenty minutes took them out of 
North London suburbs, and on to a 
broad Hertfordshire road. There was 
no traffic in their way now, and they 
travelled 
fast. It was 
Saunder- 
son’s first 
experience of 
a motor-car ; 
and while he 
looked with 
lazy interest 
at the black 
trees, walls, 
and hedges 
that slipped 
so _ rapidly 
behind them, 
he marvelled 
at Cowen’s 
concentrated 
stare. The 
eyes which at 
other times 
were always 
shifting, were 
now fixed 
rigidly a- 
head. 

Something 
went wrong ; 
and Cowen, 
stopping the car, stepped off to in- 
spect it. Saunderson, with the pa- 
tience begotten of a good dinner and 
warm wraps, surveyed the scenery. 
They were in the middle of a vast 
common, the gloomy solitude of 
which was illuminated by no further 
light than the thin, watery moon, and 
the lamps of the motor-car. 

‘““Are you going to pay in ad- 
vance ? ’’ Saunderson asked suddenly. 


‘* SOMETHING WENT WRONG WITH THE CAR.” 
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Cowen glanced up from his work. 

‘* If you like,” he said ; and he pro- 
duced a sheaf of notes from his pocket- 
book. 

‘Bank of Engraving ?”’ enquired 
Saunderson. 

“No,” said Cowen, handing him 
one. 

Saunderson looked at it, and gave it 
back. 

“All right! 
Keep it with 
the others till 
l earn. at. 
And you 
may thank 
your _ Stars. 
Finance,that 
you're deal- 
ing with a 
man of my 
high moral 
principles. 
Or what 
would there 
be to prevent 
my knocking 
you on the 
head, and 
bolting with 
the lot ?”’ 

Cowen 
grinned, if 
possible, 
more widely 


than ever. 
His hand 
dipped into 
his fur-coat 
pocket. 
** That,” he said. 
Saunderson smiled approvingly 


down the muzzle of a revolver. 
“Surely you don’t go to the ex- 
pense of a gun-license, Finance ? ”’ 
‘** No,” said Cowen. ‘‘Game. I’ma 


landowner. By the way, I have one 
for you, too. Carstairs is an ugly 
customer.” 


Saunderson took the revolver, 
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Cowen finished his overhauling, and 
climbed into the car and on they sped 
again. Cowen’s mind and eyes at once 
became concentrated on the road 
ahead. Saunderson let his mind and 
eyes wander; while his finger-tips 
beneath the rug satisfied their idle 
curiosity in examining the chambers 
of the revolver one by one. Suddenly 
his finger-tips ‘communicated an in- 
teresting bit. of information to his 
brain. The cartridges were blank. 

“Funny!” he mused. “Is Cowen 
afraid of my hurting someone? I 
wonder if he has taken the same pre- 
cautions for himself ? ” 

Investigation of the fur-coat pocket 
showed that he had _ not, and 
Saunderson pondered on the cir- 
cumstance. 

‘* Finance is on the crook,”’ was his 
conclusion. 

He put back the revolvers in their 
respective pockets, and wondered 
what might be Cowen’s game. 

The car turned off the high road, 
and glided up a narrow lane. Cowen 
nodded at the hedge on his left. 

‘‘ This is where my little property 
begins.”’ 

At a small iron gate they stopped. 
There was no lamp over the gate ; and 
what lay beyond was enshrouded by 
trees in pitchy darkness. 

‘* Back entrance,” explained Cowen. 
‘*T don’t want it to be known we’re 
here. We'll leave the car.” 

Saunderson stumbled after him 
along an uneven path till they emerged 
from amongst the trees, and on to the 
smooth velvet of a lawn. Up above 
them, some hundred yards away, 
gleamed lights suggestive of a large 
mansion. 

‘“So, that’s your little nest?” 
asked Saunderson. ‘“*‘ Companies seem 
a paying game,” he continued. “* How 
many widows and orphans did you 
tob to pay for that ?”’ 

‘* Sh!’ whispered the other. “ Not 
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so loud! And don’t step into the 
open. Keep under the trees.” 

Close to the house, Cowen stopped, 
and pointed to a large bay window. 

‘““That’s the drawing-room,” he 
said. ‘‘ My wife’s there entertaining 
friends, Carstairs among them. Owing 
to pressure of business, I’m spending 
the night in town. Now come round 
here.” 

Still keeping in the shadow of the 
trees, Cowen led the way to another 
side of the house. 

‘* Do you see the window just above 
us—first floor, third from left, with 
the faint glimmer through the blinds ? 
That’s my wife’s room—where she 
keeps the jewels. She’s not wearing 
the Cantire necklace to-night—I have 
arranged that. Now, I’m going to 
let myself in by a back door. I can’t 
take you in that way, because you 
don’t know the house, and if anyone 
were to come along, you couldn’t hop 
out of sight quick enough. As soon 
as I find the coast clear, I'll let down 
a rope-ladder for you to join me. 
And I?ll explain the rest up there.”’ 

Cowen glided away, and left Saun- 
derson gazing up at the window. He 
shivered a little, but whether with 
apprehension or the raw November 
night, he did not ask himself. He 
kept repeating in a whisper : 

‘* What’s his little game ? What’s 
his little game ? ”’ 

The window-blind which he was 
watching, twitched, and then ran up 
the pane. The window opened, anda 
head leaned out. A moment later 
the end of a rope-ladder dangled at 
his feet. Saunderson gave it a sharp 
pull, satisfied himself that it was 
firmly fastened, and then ran up it to 
the window-sill. 

Cowen was waiting for him with 
the usual grin. Saunderson sprang 
lightly past him and landed in the 
room. It was practically in darkness. 
The dim light which he had seen from 
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outside, and which came from two 
incandescent burners with the taps 
turned down, was just sufficient to 
show that the room was a lady’s. 
Suddenly something flashed for a 
moment in the darkness, and dis- 
appeared. He wheeled sharply, and 
found Cowen, with his hands behind 
his back, grinning at him. The flash 
came again. And Saunderson saw a 
diamond necklace dangling in Cowen’s 
hand. 

‘* Thirty thousand pounds,” gloated 
Cowen. ‘‘Look at ’em! Look at 
‘em! You won’t get such another 
chance in your life. They’re better 
than the stars—brighter and more 
substantial.. The stars run away in 
the daytime; but you don’t, my 
beauties ! ”’ 

His grin was almost demoniacal. 
Suspicion rushed big into Saunder- 
son’s mind. 

‘* They aren’t yours, Cowen ! ”’ 

“No. They’re my wife’s. But I’m 
going to keep ’em for the present, so 
that Carstairs shan’t get ’em.”’ 

He slipped the necklace into an 
inside. pocket. 

‘““Now, you get behind there,’’ he 
said, pointing to a curtain in the 
corner. “‘ And mind you don’t come 
out till Carstairs comes. He’s a big 
man, with a little black moustache. 
The case is over there on thai table ; 
and as soon as he starts to open it, 
pounce upon him. I shall be close 
behind Keep your revolver ready in 
your hand; he’s an ugly customer. 
Now mind, if anyone else comes, you 
stay where you are, or you won’t get 
that five pounds.”’ 

He glided out of the door before 
Saunderson, who thirsted for further 
information, had time to stop him. 

Left alone behind the curtain, 
Saunderson reviewed the situation 
with misgiviigs. How was Cowen 
going to lure Carstairs into the trap ? 
Was the trap really meant for Car- 
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stairs—this big man, with a little 
black moustache ; or was it meant for 
him—Saunderson ? He had a dawn- 
ing idea that the necklace belonged to 
neither Cowen nor his wife. If Cowen 
were to creep out of the house now 
with the necklace in his pocket, and 
someone were to come into the room, 
and find the necklace gone, the awk- 
wardness of his own position was 
fairly obvious. Corduroys in a lady’s 
bedroom at ten o’clock at night are 
not easily reconciled with honesty. 

He emerged from the curtain, and 
glanced with hesitation at the window. 
Should he scramble down the ladder, 
and be off while there was yet time ? 

But he would be twenty miles 
from Town, without even the conso- 
lation of a five-pound-note in his 
pocket. He hesitated, and while he 
hesitated, the handle of the doo! 
turned. The curtain was the nearest 
refuge, and he slipped behind it. 
After all, this might be Carstairs and 
the means of earning his five-pound- 
note. 

It was not Carstairs. As the door 
opened, Saunderson heard the swish 
of skirts, and a woman came in. The 
light from the landing outside showed 
her to be in evening dress. Then the 
door shut; and the room was once 
more in semi-darkness. 

The tiny jet of gas in one of the in- 
candescent burners shot up into a 
brilliant flame, throwing a full. light 
on the woman’s face and _ figure. 
Saunderson saw that she was young— 
quite a girl, and, to his eyes, out of 
the ordinary good-looking. Tall she 
was, and of a determined carriage, 
and a mass of dark hair crowned a 
clear white skin. Saunderson felt a 
sudden spasm of disgust at the bare 
thought that this could be Mrs. 
Cowen. 

She was doing what is not unusual 
with ladies of her age, or of any other. 
She was examining her reflection in 
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the looking-glass. Saunderson, be- 
hind the curtain, fidgeted uncomfort- 
ably. Despite his corduroys, he re- 
tained many of his former instincts ; 
and he disliked being in a lady’s bed- 
room, unknown toher. He hesitated. 
Should he wait where he was, on the 
chance that this was only a flying 
visit, or should he rush to the window, 
and be gone? If Cowen, after all, 
was playing straight, he did not wish 
to throw over both his employer and 
the five pounds; on the other hand, 
if the lady were going to stay, it was 
certain that he could not. 

The lady soon put an end to his 
hesitation. With a sudden move- 
ment of impatience she turned from 
the glass, and walked across the room. 
Straight to the curtain she went, and 
pulled it back sharply. 

Saunderson was expecting the en- 
counter; the lady was not. Saunder- 
son was a man of eight and twenty ; 
the lady, as has been said, was quite 
a girl. But it was Saunderson who 
was disconcerted. His face, tanned 
‘by much out-of-door labour, was still 
capable of blushing ; and he blushed. 
What the manners befitting the occa- 
sion were, he was at a loss to decide. 
In sheer desperation, he made an 
awkward, hesitating bow. The lady 
did not return it. She merely looked 
at him. 

By all canons of feminine propriety, 
she ought to have been frightened. 
She should have fainted, or, at any 
rate, to have screamed. But the 
only suggestion of emotion came from 
her eyebrows, which were contemp- 
tuously raised. Instead of screaming, 
she said in a quiet voice : 

“You silly fellow ! ” 

Saunderson made no reply. None 
offered itself to his mind as a par- 
ticularly convenient one to make. 
The girl, seeing his complete discom- 
fiture, womanlike, thrust again. 

* You stlly fellow !” 
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The second thrust gave Saunderson 
back his confidence. She was a 
woman after all, if a somewhat un- 
usual one. In the old days, before he 
became a docker, he had enjoyed a 
little feminine society. 

“* Why such emphasis on ‘ silly’ ? ”’ 
he enquired. 

At the sound of his voice, she 
started. But she recovered in a 
moment. 

“* Because of that,”’ she said, point- 
ing to the revolver in his hand. 
‘“‘ That might make all the difference 
between twelve months’ hard labour 
and penal servitude for life.” 

‘* And it might make all the differ- 
elice between getting away safely and 
being caught.” | 

“No,” she said. ‘‘A man with 
your shaped head doesn’t use a pistol 
in cold blood. Anyone could tell 
that at a glance.” 

Saunderson bestowed on her the 
lenient smile that had been rusting 
for the last two years. 

““And how did you become an 
expert in criminology ? ”’ 

The girl laughed. 

““My father is chairman of the 
Quarter Sessions,’”’ said she. Then 
her face grew cold again ‘But I can’t 
stay here chatting with a burglar.” 

‘**1’m not a burglar.”’ 

““Of course not!” she retorted. 
“One never is. I suppose you walked 
into this house in mistake for your 
own ?” 

Her eyes ran with scorn over his 
attire. He answered coolly : 

‘* No, I was invited by the owner.” 

‘Really ! What a pity you didn’t 
go into the drawing-room like an 
ordinary guest, instead of coming up 
here. You would have avoided the risk 
of your visit being misunderstood.” 

“It was your husband’s arrange- 
ment.” 

‘*“My husband’s ?”’ she said, with 
alaugh. “ You can’t know the owner 
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of this house very well if you imagine 
that I’m his wife.” 

*“ Cowen assured me that this was 
his wife’s room.” 

“I am afraid that Mr. Cowen—if 
the gentleman exists—is a wicked 
story-teller. The room happens to be 
mine. And even if it were Mrs. 
Cowen’s, I don’t see how that would 
justify your presence here—behind a 
curtain, with a pistol in your hand.” 

“The explanation does seem a 
trifle strained,’’ conceded Saunderson. 
**But all the same, it’s true. I'll 
explain more fully if you like.” 

“You needn’t trouble, because I 
shan’t believe a word you say.” 

“You might give me a hearing, at 
any rate.” 

** Hush ! ” 

She held up a warning finger. There 
was a sound of footsteps hurrying 
along the passage. She pointed to 
the curtain. 

““Get back! ”’ she commanded. 

Saunderson obeyed. The footsteps 
stopped outside the door; and the 
two in the room could hear the whis- 
pering of those without. Then came 
a loud knocking. The girl walked to 
the door, and opened it. Saunderson 
caught a glimpse of several excited 
faces and miscellaneous firearms brist- 
ling in the doorway. 

‘‘ What is it, Benson ? ” 

“* The alarm bell, my lady.” 

“Oh, yes. That’s all right. I am 
glad to see you so alert. You can go 
back again.” 

The footsteps departed. The girl 
came back to Saunderson, and looked 
at him curiously. 

“You are rather a silly sort of 
burglar,’’shesaid. ‘“* Youdon’t know 
your business a little bit. You ought 
to have seen me touch the bell. And 
what did you think I was talking to 
you for, except to give them time to 
answer ?”’ 

‘“* Burglary is not my business.”’ 
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“If I let you go, will you promise 
to give it up?” 

“TI can’t give up what I haven’t 
begun.” 

‘“‘ This persistent denial only dam- 
ages your case,” she said, in her 
father’s best judicial manner. “But 
I'll hear what you have to say, if 
you're quick about it. Your name 
first.” 

‘* Saunderson.”’ 

““ Ah!” she said, slowly. ‘“‘ Then 
I am right. I have seen you before. 
Five years ago, at the May Races. You 
were rowing in the Trinity boat ? ”’ 

** T was—six.” 

‘““T remember you, because after 
you ran into the boat in front, you 
collapsed, and had to be lifted out. 
Somebody told me that you had not 
been properly trained.”’ 

Saunderson nodded, ruefully. That 
same lack of training had brought 
about a bigger collapse since then. 

** Well, goon with your story,” she 
said. 

Saunderson briefly recounted it. 

“You'll forgive me if I rather 
doubt you ?”’ she said, at the end. 

““T can hardly blame you.! I 
shouldn’t believe the story myself, if 
anyone else told it. In fact, the 
only argument I can urge in its 
favour is its gross improbability.”’ 

The girl looked at him in whimsical 
despair. 

‘* Now what am I to do with you ? ” 

‘Before you trouble about me, 
hadn’t you better look after my friend 
Cowen ? ” 

ce Why ? 99 

Saunderson pointed to the table in 
the corner. 

“Is that your jewel-case ? ” 

She darted across the room, and 
gave an exclamation of dismay. 

“*QOh, you villain! You have got 
my diamonds! ” 

“TI wish for your sake I had. But 
I haven’t.”’ 
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‘** Then who has ? ” 

‘* Cowen.” 

** Where is he ? ”’ she demanded. 

**He may be in the house—or in 
the garden—or 1 in his motor-car miles 
away.’ 

“It won’t do,” she said, slowly. “' I 
wanted to let you off ; but I have no 
right to sacrifice the family jewels.” 

She took a sudden step across the 
room, and reached out her hand to 
the wall. A knock on the door made 
her draw it back again. 

** Who’s there ? ”’ she called. 

“It’s Mr. Danvers to see you, my 
lady.” 

Benson’s voice was followed by 
another. 

‘““ May I come in, Lady Alice ? 
is most important.” 

She was still looking at Siniderson, 
and she saw him jump with surprise. 
She raised her eyebrows questioningly. 

‘** It’s Cowen,”’ he mouthed at her. 


It 


For a moment she hesitated ;_ then 
pointed to the curtain. 
“TI will test your story,’ she said. 


She raised her voice: ‘* Come in, Mr. 
Danvers.” 

And Cowen, followed by the butler, 
came in. He gave a quick look round 
the room. The curtain in the far 
corner was drawn. 

** Well, Mr. Danvers ? ” 

‘Lady Alice,” he said, hurriedly. 
‘*] don’t want to alarm you, but I’m 
afraid—I’m practically certain—that 
there are thieves about.”’ 

66 Why Pd 9? 

Her tone was suggestive of repressed 
dislike. 

‘I was running over in my car, to 
see your father——”’ 

She interrupted him. 
rieston is away.” 

“Benson has told me. To be as 
short as I can: I had just passed 
through your gates and was slowing 
down, when I saw a couple of men a 
few yards ahead of me, lurking under 
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the trees. They had their faces to- 
wards the house, and did not see me. 
My car’s electric, you know, and makes 
no noise. I thought they could not 
be up to any good in the Park at that 
time of night ; and I just backed the 
car for a bit into shadow, and followed 
them on foot. In the dark, I some- 
how managed to lose them. So, to 
see that everything was all right—no 
window open or anything of that sort 
—TI took the liberty of making a small 
tour of inspection round the house, 
and, underneath this window, I stum- 
bled on a rope-ladder. I thought of 
your jewels, Lady Alice ; and the in- 
ference was obvious. There were 
thieves in the house. I came in at 
once, and told some of the men to go 
and watch outside. I have heard no 
noise, so, I presume the miscreants 
are still within—possibly in this very 
room.” 

‘* Possibly, Mr. Danvers.”’ 

‘You'll excuse me, Lady Alice >? ” 

Cowen walked quickly to the win- 
dow. 

‘* Ah, here’s the ladder!” he said. 

He put his head outside, and called 
down : 

‘* Anyone passed out ? ” 

The reply was inaudible. 
drew his head back. 

“No, they are still here, Lady 
Alice,” he said. 

He stood, darting sharp glances 
round the room. Then he walked 
across to the table in the corner. 

‘Your jewel-case, Lady Alice ? ” 

(x5 Yes.”’ 

“AWLP od! 

Saunderson, behind the curtain, 
with his eyes glued to a convenient 
slit, was puzzled. What was Cowen’s 
game ? Why had the fool come 
back ? It was clear that in the in- 
terval he had managed to get safely 
out of the house,tand then had 
actually got himself “re- -admitted by 
the ordinary door. Why should he 
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come back to the room where his dupe 
was waiting to denounce him ? ” 

‘Just look under _ the 
Benson,’ Cowen ordered. 

Benson did so, with trepidation. 

‘“Now in that wardrobe there! 
Empty ? Ah! Is there any space 
between that curtain and the wall, 
Lady Alice ? ” 

The girl 
nodded. 
Cowen 
walked 
towards 
the curtain. 
His hand 
dipped into 
his coat- 
pocket, and 
when it 
came _ out 
BBX, 
something 
shone be- | 
tween the © 
fingers. At 
that in- 
S €2an €t.; 
Saunderson 
recollected 
the differ- 
ence be- 
tween the 
two revol- 
vers. At 
last, he had 
the secret 
of Cowen’s 
game! 

A step 
from the 
Curtain, 
Cowen halted. Even then, coming 
armed against an unarmed burglar, 
he was not. brave. Saunderson 
could see the sweat on the pasty 
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forehead, and the scampering of 
the beady eyes. It needed Lady 
Alice’s mocking voice to spur 
him on. 


“* HANDS UP !' 
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‘“* Perhaps you would prefer Benson 
to investigate, Mr. Danvers ? ” 

Cowen took the one step forward, 
and with trembling fingers, wrenched 
back the curtain. His eyes met 
Saunderson’s, looking down on him 
with a grim smile. He stumbled back 


a couple of feet, and jerked up his 
revolver 


There was no need for him 
to counter- 
feit fear. 
al i 
up your 
hands!’ he 
screamed, 
For the 
space of 
hye ey 
seconds, 
Saunderson 
had the 
privilege of 
looking 
straight 
through a 
murderer’s 
eyes down 
into his 
very soul. 
The _ shift- 
ing eyes 
steadied 
themselves 
into asteely 
glare; and 
the hand 
yrew steady 
too. 

Lady Alice 
must have 
seen the 
glint on 


HE SCREAMED." 


Cowen’s barrel. 
‘‘ Mr. Danvers ! ” she called sharply. 
The hand was quite steady now. 
Even as the words were on the girl’s 
lips, Cowen affected to see a move- 
ment on the burglar’s part. 
‘“ Ah, would you!” he hissed. 
Bang! Bang! 
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Saunderson: threw his right hand 
above his head, and his left went over 
his heart. He craned to his full 
height, tottered, and collapsed face 
downwards on the floor. If he had 
not taken to drink, he might have 
made a good actor. | 

Lady Alice put her hands before 
her eyes, and reeled against the wall. 
Cowen ran to her eagerly. Hissmooth 
voice had grown a trifle harsh. 

“It’s all right, Lady Alice! That 


one, at any rate, won’t trouble 
you again.” 
Saunderson, wriggling his body 


along the floor towards them, could 
not hear her answer. But Cowen’s 
next words indicated pained surprise. 

‘* Of course, I was very sorry to do 
it before you. But it was his life or 
mine. The fellow had a revolver in 
his hand ; he was actually raising it— 
you saw him, Benson? It was his 
life or mine—and perhaps yours too, 
Lady Alice.”’ 

The girl raised her head, and 
looked at Cowen. Before she spoke 
Saunderson knew exactly what she 
would say. 

“It will be your life, anyhow, if 
that man’s dead, Mr.—Cowen!”’ 

Saunderson nearly clapped his 
hands, in his appreciation. Cowen’s 
face was livid. Then the expression 
on his face grew so nasty that Saun- 
derson deemed it time to interfere. 
To the astonishment of Benson and 
Lady Alice, he rose to his feet, took a 
couple of strides across the room, and, 
before Cowen had time to turn his 
head, he had gripped him by the 
back of the neck. Cowen shrieked as 
Saunderson swung him off his legs, 
and held him suspended in the air. 

‘* Now, Lady Alice, I'll prove my 
story.” 

Benson was running forward to 
help the fur-coat against the cordu- 
roys. Lady Alice waved him back. 

‘* Wait, Benson! ”’ 
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““Who am I?” demanded Saun.- 
derson of his prisoner. 

““T never have set eyes on you 
before to-night !’’ yelled Cowen. 

Saunderson tightened his grip. 

“Who am I ?”’ he repeated. 

And maddened with pain, rage, and 
terror, Cowen gasped : 

‘* Saunderson, you devil! 
killing me!” 

“You can put him down, Mr. 
Saunderson,” said Lady Alice. “I 
am quite satisfied.”’ 

Saunderson dropped him on the 
floor. 

“So, that was your little game, 
Finance! You were trying to lay a 
false scent, were you? In future, I 
advise you to keep to your proper 
sphere, which is fraud, not violence. 
Fancy trying to commit a murder 
with blank cartridge ! ” 

Cowen glowered up at him. 

“You changed them?” he mut- 
tered. 

Saunderson nodded. 

‘By the way, you owe me five 
pounds, Finance. If you don’t want 
to pay, I daresay the Crown will make 
it up to me. Reward for arresting a 
dangerous criminal, you know.” 

He turned to Lady Alice. 

‘““T expect you will find your neck- 
lace in Mr. Danvers’ car,’ he said. 

‘““T am much indebted to you, Mr. 
Saunderson.”’ 

He glanced at Cowen, and then at 
the curious servants, that the noise of 
shots had brought gaping to the door. 

“T don’t think I’m wanted any 
longer. Good-bye. Can I leave a 
message for you at the police-station, 
Lady Alice?” 

‘That will be very good of you, 
Mr. Saunderson.’”’ She held out her 
hand. ‘Good-bye. My father, Lord 
Herrieston, will be glad to see you any 
day you can find time to call.” 

Saunderson bowed over her hand. 
Then he strode out into the night. 
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A SCIENTIFIC 
TRAP 


By A. M. FAULKNER 


Illustrated by Frank Hart 


cc H, I shall die,” 
groaned Tommy, 
exhausted by his 


mirth. 

“Of course you will,”’ as- 
sented John, thrusting his 
hands in his pockets. 

‘* The beggar’s got enough 


cheek for the House of 
Commons,” Tommy went 
on, handing his friend a_ type- 


written letter to the effect that the 
representative of the Daily Press ”’ 
would like an interview. 

‘““T suppose you’re not thinking of 
seeing him?” his friend asked. 

“Well, rather not. It would upset 
the whole show if their precious rag 
got hold of the affair at this stage,” 
was the rather warm reply. 

“Oh, the essence of modern jour- 
nalism is cheek first, cheek second, 
cheek all the time ; nothing else has 
a chance,” replied John. “TI say, 
what’s the matter with ragging the 
creature ? ” 

‘** Ragging ?”’? asked Tommy du- 
biously. 

‘It oughtn’t to be difficult to fix 
him up all mght. You have plenty 
of apparatus for the job,’ wickedly 
suggested John, looking round the 
well-appointed laboratory where his 
friend was carrying out an important 
—and secret—investigation in certain 
aniline dye stuffs, whereby he hoped 
to revolutionise that branch of che- 


mical industry and bring back to 


“HE WOULD BE VERY PLEASED TO CONDUCT THE REPRESENTATIVE 


OVER HIS LABORATORY.’ 


England a trade which had mainly 
been lost to her through the inept- 
ness of her various governments— 
of every political shade. 

So, after recovering from his laugh- 
ter at the possibilities his friend’s 
suggestion caused, Tommy sat down 
and wrote an answer to the effect 
that he would be very pleased to con- 
duct the representative of the ‘* Daily 
Press’ over his laboratory, and to 
explain to him the new process on the 
following Wednesday at two o’clock. 

With Wednesday came the Corres- 
pondent, a little in advance of his 
time. 

Thanks, he didn’t mind if he did 
have just one glass. No, he couldn’t 
say he knew anything about organic 
chemistry. He understood that the 
new process was a really revolutionary 
one. 

It may be noted that he had a way 
of talking in alliterative jingles, pro- 
bably contracted from his journalistic 
habit. 

‘* This,” explained Tommy, “is 
the crude substance, or raw ma- 
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terial of the process,” handing him a 
beaker brimming full of acetamide, 
which smells. very strongly, of con- 
centrated mice.’’ The Correspondent 
managed to spill a little of it on his 
clothes. The scent of acetamide lin- 
gers for a long time. 

“This is the first refining pro- 


“ THEY WERE TOO AFFECTIONATE-- AS Mg HE HAD A MOUSE 
IN HIS POCKET. 

cess,’ continued the demonstrator ; 
‘“you pull the handle to start the 
machine,” indicating a small steel 
lever. ‘“‘ Would you care \to see how 
it works ?”’ 

* The Correspondent of the “ Daily 
Press’ pulled the handle over, but 
experienced some little difficulty in 
leaving go of it, which was not so 
very strange, seeing that it was con- 


ee 
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nected to the battery and coil of 
Tommy’s motor-car. 

‘* That,’’ explained the latter, “is 
a slight inconvenience inseparable 
from the present incomplete state of 
the operation.” 

The visitor, with a flash of 
genius, suggested that it would be 
well to put a little rubber over the 
handle. Tommy answered that it 
was a very good idea, and that he 
would have it done. 

The Correspondent, bristling with 
self-complacency, was next shown 
the second “ refining ”’ process, which 
mainly consisted of a very dark room 
in which something was bubbling, 
with a smell closely akin to that of 
eggs in an advanced state of decom- 
position. He managed to scrape his 
shin in the dark against a bucket, 
and murmured something impatient 
as he blundered forward. 

‘* Working in such darkness is ex- 
tremely unpleasant,’ Tommy said, 
by way of reply to a query from his 
victim. “It is often even a trifle 
dangerous ; for instance, there is a 
bottle of nitro-glycerine not two feet 
from your elbow.” 

The Correspondent jumped in a 
way that would have exploded that 
fickle fluid had it not been that 
Tommy was indulging in_ pure 
fiction. The unhappy Correspon- 
dent manifested an eager desire 
to find the door and get into the 
daylight. 

When the party had emerged into 
the open laboratory, John turned a 
small beam of light from an electric 
arc, that was merrily sizzling away 
in broad daylight, on to a row of 
bottles, containing chlorine and hy- 
drogen, which immediately proceeded 
to explode, as is their wont when 
treated so cavalierly. 

Here the Correspondent added an 
impromptu scene to those which had 
been rehearsed for his benefit by 
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burning his hand on the cover of the 
arc light. 

After that episode the conspira- 
tors thought that perhaps he had 
seen enough, and when they had 
mercifully bound up his hand they 
dispensed with the last act, which 
was to have consisted for the most part 
of more smells, with a little liquid air 
as ballast. After giving him some 
tea, not containing any unpleasant 
chemicals, they drove him back to 
the station in the motor. 
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It was noticeable during tea that 
the two cats were exceedingly affec- 
tionate to the guest, in fact, a little 
too much so. “Just as if they 
thought he had got a mouse in his 
pocket,’’ Tommy guilelessly remarked. 

Therefore it is recommended to 
any person desirous of developing 
his sense of humour, that he should 
search the back files of the “ Daily 
Press’? for an account of Tommy’s 
invention, “‘ By Our Special Corres- 
pondent.”’ 


SONG 


By KARA-JAMES 


LAUNCH the galley, sailors bold! 
Prowed with silver, sharp and cold ; 
Winged with silk, and oared with gold. 


Silver stream in violet night ; 
Silken clouds in soft moonlight ; 


Golden stars in shadowy height. 


Stars and stream are under cloud; 
Sinks the galley, silver”prowed : 
Silken sails become a shroud. 


IN THE PALACE OF DIOCLETIAN 


By M. HARTLEY 
Illustrated by W. H. Holloway 


YBIL maintains that one must 

S expect to have adventures when 

travelling in out-of-the way 
places. I oppose that most people 
know the Dalmatian coast as well as 
they know Clapham Junction; indeed 
it was the plethora of tourists which 
caused the adventure. My wife and I 
have also another point of argument 
when talking over the affair; I, being 
uncertain as to whether the lady was not 
hoaxing us, having much less respectable 
reasons than those she gave for wishing to 
get away, while Sybil would stake every- 
thing on her truth. 

‘“You’ve a suspicious mind, Clem,’’ she 
says; ‘besides, there’s the ring, and Pro- 
fessor Schneiders says it is ancient.” 

“My dear Sybil,” I rejoin, “‘the Professor 
is not incapable of archzological politeness, and 

in this instance I notice a praiseworthy hesi- 

tation concerning the date of the ring.” At 

this point the argument usually becomes heated, 
so here is the story, and the reader may judge for 
himself. 

When the big Austrian Lloyd steamer swung 

up the last channels to Spalato, an hour before 

midnight, we were looking forward languidly to 
bed. It had been a lovely day on a sea that 
turned from blue, through sunset mauve and gold, 
to a silvery-grey in the moonlight, and the pano- 
ramic scenery had been particularly interesting. 
Between the low rocky islands on one side, and often 
on both, peeped the white Dalmatian coast ; 

i towns occasionally appeared and sometimes 
VS Hexnt jules, cultivation added to the beauty of the 
» —“ ~—sprospect. We had tried to name the islands 
—_ from Baedeker as we passed them, but 

a well-informed German shattered our 
theories, and we abandoned the amusement. Later we dined, and while 
the moon rose and the lightning flickered over the Adriatic, we smoked 
Bosnian cigarettes and wondered what sort of inn Diocletian’s town would 
provide 
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‘© I wish we had written for rooms,” 
said Sybil. “One would feel so 
much safer, arriving at this time of 
night.” 

“* There will be no difficulty about 
rooms,” I replied, with a confidence 
I was far from feeling, for the boat 
was crowded, and every knapsacked 
individual seemed going to Spalato. 

As the steamer neared the quay, 
we collected our luggage and hung 
over its side with the crowd, gesticu- 
lating for porters. 

During the crush as we landed, an 
oily-looking dark man, with a red 
fez-like cap on the back of his head, 
said in Italhian— 

** You go to the Troccoli ; you have 
rooms, Signor ? ” 

“* Yes,”’ I said, imagining him to be 
an hotel tout. 

“* It’s the same man who asked if I 
were English,”’ whispered Sybil. ‘* It’s 
rather strange, isn’t it ? ” 

I paid no attention, but told the 
porter to make haste, as I feared our 
chances for a lodging depended upon 
the quickness with which it was se- 
cured. We followed the dark man 
along an interminable quay, our 
porter hurrying after with our belong- 
ings. At last we dived through an 
archway in a high wall, stumbled up 
some steps, through narrow dark 
alleys, and emerged on a wide piazza, 
reaching, almost at once, the door- 
way of the Troccoli. 

*““A room?” queried a flustered 
hotel clerk irritably. ‘“‘ Not a room 
to be had in the house. More has 
been ordered than exists. Even now 
the gentlemen quarrel.” 

We heard the well-informed man’s 
voice above the din and confusion, 
as he shouted— 

“My telegram! Tworooms!”’ but 
his bluster did not gain him a lodg- 
ing. 
f Is there another inn?” I asked 
the porter. 
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“* None,”’ he replied laconically. 

The dark man stood aside while 
our enquiries were being made. I 
had noted his intense look, and also 
that he directed many swift glances 
at my wife. An expression of relief 
swept over his face when he heard a 
positive refusal to our request, and 
he edged forward when we seemed 
nonplussed. Coming within Sybil’s 
vision, she asked— 

“Have you any rooms? ” 

“Si, Signora; aS many as you 
desire ; most clean rooms.”’ 

It dawned on me that he had led 
us here to convince us of the impossi- 
bility of securing accommodation, 
and the Piazza suddenly loomed cold 
and forbidding in the moonlight ; 
the steamer had gone, and midnight 
was Striking noisily, so nothing better 
offering, I resolved to trust him. 

‘* Lead the way,”’ I said, as I picked 
up Sybill’s dressing-bag. 

He led us back into the narrow 
dark alleys. The roofs on either side 
were so high that only the nearest 
line of moonlit sky appeared above 
us, but by the light from a shrine 
lamp, as we passed it, I saw a fine bit 
of foliated carving. Finally we halted 
at the foot of a flight of steps, the 
height of which we could not judge, 
as they disappeared in total black- 
ness. If we would wait a moment, 
our guide said, he would fetch a lamp. 
I rested my hand on the wall at my 
right, and felt smoothly-polished 
marble, rounded and edged with egg- 
moulding. 

‘** We are near Diocletian’s Palace,”’ 
I said. 

“It’s like a bit from the Arabian 
Nights,’ whispered Sybil, and I 
understood from the suppressed ex- 
citement in her tone that, although 
interested, she was half afraid as well. 
A door was opened some way up the 
steps, throwing a flood of light into 
the heavy May night. A woman 
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appeared holding a lamp high above 
her head. She beckoned us to ascend, 
and presently we were in our pro- 
mised chamber. It was clean, had 
two windows, and the beds seemed 
luxurious after the fear of having 
to spend the night in the Piazza. 

The man and his wife stood talking 
in their-own tongue behind us. The 
woman appeared strangely moved, 
and as if urging the man to something. 

‘““The Signoria are English ?”’ he 
asked. 

‘* Yes,”’ I said abruptly. 

** Ah, then—then ”” He stopped 
suddenly, and began to turn his red 
cap in his hands. 

‘“ Bring some hot water, please,” 
said Sybil, who had been regarding 
them closely, “‘ then we shall do very 
well for to-night.” 

‘Water, Militza,” said the man, 
and again he fell silent. 

‘* They’re in trouble of some sort,”’ 
Sybil said, when we were alone. 
‘“Did you see the woman kiss my 
hand, and say I was so like some- 
body ?” 

** Well, I hope they won’t steal my 
boots,” I said, as I placed them out- 
side the door, which had no lock. 

‘* We shall know in the morning,” 
laughed Sybil, and five minutes 
later she was asleep. 

Morning revealed our room as 
truly clean, though not luxurious. 
One window opened on a street so 
narrow that I could almost touch the 
lingerte hanging out of the opposite 
window. The other looked on to a 
stately stone stairway open to the 
sky, which ended in a sort of balcony. 
Militza came and hoped we had slept. 
She was a striking figure, tall and 
majestic, with dark grey eyes, and 
black hair and brows. Long golden 
earrings gleamed in the folds of the 
black shawl she wore on her head. 

“The Café Troccoli is just out 
there,” she said in reply to a ques- 
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tion of breakfast. All the time she 
was in the room she scarcely took 
her eyes from Sybil’s face. 

We found the Café Troccoli ex- 
cellent, and as there were still no 
vacant rooms at the inn, we agreed 
that our present abode would do 
quite well for the time we should stay. 

We spent the day in wandering 
about Spalato, and admiring the 
impressive Roman work of the Duomo 


from under the great arch at the top 


of the steps that Diocletian’s cour- 
tiers had climbed. We climbed still 
further upwards to our room, which 
we learned, like most of Spalato, 
was in a plaster house of a modern 
jerry building, packed in amongst 
the Palace ruins, so we were actually 
living in Diocletian’s palace. 

At the end of the day there was a 
pleasant thrill in turning from the 
crowded Piazza after a long-drawn-out 
dinner, to the dusk of our modest 
lodging. The moon made queer lights 
and fantastic shadows on the marble 
staircase, and lured us upward past 
our own door. We decided to climb 
to the height and see what view could 
be obtained from the old Roman 
balcony. Looking downwards 
through graceful arches, the cortile 
below was most picturesque. Ex- 
ploring as we walked, an open door 
tempted us to see what lay beyond. 
A shaft of moonlight showed us there 
was another opening; we _ passed 
through and found ourselves on a 
much narrower balcony, a mere balus- 
traded path passing in front of filled-in 
windows. 

An exclamation behind us caused 
us to turn, and we saw Militza, 
whose expression was alarming. 

‘“We found the door open,” I 
apologised, “‘ and wished to see if it 
was as pretty on this side.”’ 

But the woman was not looking 
at me, and paid no attention to my 
words. 
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** Oh, Signora,”’ she exclaimed, with 
anguish in her voice, as she stared 
at Sybil, “‘ will you be the angel you 
look ? Will you help an English 
woman ?” 

‘* An English woman !”’ said Sybil 
in astonishment. 

“IT will trust you, and the Signor, 
for your sake,’ said the woman. 
‘** My husband is afraid, but Madame 
says it will be quite safe, and we have 
a plan.” 

‘Who is she, this Englishwoman ? ”’ 
asked Sybil. 

‘*Come,”’ was all Militza said. 

We followed her in the dark 
through most unpleasant passages. 
She held Sybil’s hand, and I stumbled 
on alone. That it was highly im- 
prudent I realised, yet the knowledge 
did not deter me. The moonlight 
and the Roman arches seemed to 
have got into my brain and intoxi- 
cated me, making it quite natural 
that we should go on to the end. We 
had gone down steps and up steps, 
and had lost all sense of direction. 
That we were above ground was pro- 
bable, but if you know Spalato you 
will understand why I was not certain 
even on that point. At a turning 
Militza’s husband met us with a lamp 
in his hand. 

‘You have brought them? It is 
well,” he said. He unlocked a door 
in an embrasure, then, coming to 
another, door, he knocked. 

‘** Avanti! ” said a voice. 

We entered, and a lady rose from 
her seat by a reading lamp. She was 
of Sybil’s height, and, although older, 
was so like her in general appearance 
that I was startled, but the sight of 
her set my fears at rest. Here was 
certainly an English lady and ap- 
parently in a peculiar situation. 

‘“You have come,” she said. “I 
have heard of you from Militza. I 
am the Princess Vitlis-Schanka ; my 
maiden name was Hutchinson. You 
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can scarcely imagine my relief at 
seeing compatriots here.” 

Sybil looked ingredulous at the 
beginning, but the despair in the 
woman’s words completely changed 
her opinion. 

‘’ We will help you if we can,” she 
said, as she stretched both hands out 
to the stranger. 

“Thank you,” said the lady, “I 
don’t know whether I ought to trouble 
you. Are you on your wedding 
journey, by any chance. 

“Oh, no,” said Sybil promptly, 
‘“ we’ve been married for ages.” 

Two years, as a matter of fact; 
it may seem longer to Sybil. 

““ Because,”’ she continued, ‘‘ mine 
is not a honeymoon story. I don’t 
know how I have endured and lived,”’ 
she cried, lifting her hands with a 
gesture that caused her loose sleeves 
to fall back to the elbows. She wore 
a curious, massive bracelet on her 
thin arm, and a ring of the same 
design on her right hand. 

“* Tell us about it,”’ said Sybil. 

** Would you embroil strangers in a 
dangerous business?” she asked, 
*‘ and pour forth words that you, with 
your sympathies, can never forget ? 
Ah, it is torture for me to speak 
them!” 

‘Yes, yes,” said Sybil stoutly. 
“Speak, if there is any chance of 
help.” 

“Ivo here,” pointing to the dark 
man who had never removed his 
adoring eyes from her face, “‘has a 
plan. He is foolish, but Militza, too, 
thinks it might work. They are 
honest people, and my only friends. 
If you will sit down, I will tell you 
my Story as briefly as I can.” 

We sat, and, facing us, she gave to 
her chair the expression of a throne. 
The dark man and Militza retired 
into the shadows. The room was 
too dim to distinguish anything but 
vague walls and very little furniture. 
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Sometimes a sudden flicker of the fire 
would show a frieze on the wall be- 
hind her head ; racing Cupids, white- 
washed, but Roman still. 

““I was a lecturer on Classic and 
Medieval Architecture before my 
marriage,’ she began. ‘“ Until I was 
sixteen, I lived in Italy with my father 
and mother. At my father’s death I 
went to England for my education. I 
specialised at Newnham in Archzo- 
logy. Then my mother died, and I 
was very lonely, for I had no rela- 
tions, nor near friends. Lectures 
at schools and one hundred pounds of 
an annuity made life comfortable, 
but it was dull. Three years ago I 
went to Venice to make drawings for 
a series of autumn lectures. At 
Torcello, one day, a _ stranger 
watched me as I sketched the smaller 
church. It rained, and we _ took 
shelter together. From that our ac- 
quaintance grew, and a month later 
I married Prince Vassili Vitlis-Schanka 
and prepared to go with him to Al- 
bania, where the family estates had 
recently come into his hands through 
the violent deaths of his father and 
brother. 

‘** It sounds romantic, does it not ? ” 
asked the stranger sorrowfully. “I 
felt I had thrown off Haverstock Hill, 
though I did not marry the Prince 
altogether for his position.” 

She was silent for a moment, over- 
come by emotion. Then she con- 
tinued— 

‘* The Prince had lived in Germany 
and America as well as. Italy. He 
knew the two foreign lands better 
than he knew his own country. Ah, 
how I loved it, and the Prince most 
of all! We rode many times on 
mountain excursions with a body- 
guard surrounding us. It was all 
very stately, or seemed so to me. It 
was hard work, too, but I liked that, 
and the comfort evolved from the 
grim old castle was my own doing 
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By and bye I began to see things that 
were not so pleasant. Have you 
ever heard of the Bogomils ?”’ she 
asked, turning to me. 

‘* Yes,” I said; “heretics in the 
early Church, weren’t they ° ”’ 

“They still exist in Albania, and 
the Prince was, by heredity, one of 
them. In its purity, the creed is 
mystic and very beautiful, but in 
Albania to-day it is merely a name 
for a political association of a dan- 
gerous type. We discovered pre- 
sently that my father-in-law and his 
son had lost their lives in a feud 
with the Bogomils, and the Prince was 
expected to avenge his kindred, or die 
by the hand of theirenemy. My hus- 
band was a friend of Prince Ghika’s—”’ 

‘““Who married the American girl 
not long ago ? ” nodded Sybil, breath- 
lessly interested. 

‘* And that was another reason for 
their hatred,’ said the Princess. 
‘* We lived in perpetual fear and sus- 
picion; twice we were saved from 
poison—Militza saved us once—and 
three times the Prince was fired at 
when out riding.”’ 

‘* But why did you stay ?”’ I asked. 

‘* Vassili was an Albanian, and that 
means much. He was also a brave 
man, and one who believed in the 
future of his country. At last, how- 
ever, they shot and killed the Prince, 
my husband, m a narrow pass where 
he had dismounted to help a man 
whose pack horse had apparently 
fallen upon him. It was a ruse—the 
man shot him in the back and fied 
before the escort came up. They 
brought him home to me, and I buried 
him in his beloved mountains. I 
could not think of revenge then, it 
was -solely a question of escape. 
After_two days’ and a night’s riding 
disguised in man’s clothes, I reached 
Spalato, where Ivo and Militza have 
hidden me, but my enemies are 
searching for me still; they know I 
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will not long allow Vassili’s blood to 
cry to Heaven for atonement.” 

““ Is there no justice in Albania ? ” 
I cried. 

‘€ Justice ? When a dozen people 
would declare they had seen the Prince 
die in his bed, or that I myself had 
killed him! No, I will have justice 
in my own way. But I have lost my 
nerve. I must secure safety and 
peace for a time. But safety and 
peace are not for me on this side of 
the Adriatic. They watch for me 
here ; they suspect Ivo ; it is known 
that I escaped with him. For a 
month I have been hidden in this secret 
chamber, which is a part of the palace 
that was blocked up, and discovered 
by accident. We intended to remain 
a night, but Militza had found this 
place, so she and Ivo enrolled them- 
selves on the police-books as keepers 
of lodgings.”’ 

Ivo, hearing his name, stood forward. 

“Has it been told to the English 
lord what is the service we ask?” 
he asked. ‘‘ Madame has often said,”’ 
he continued, turning to me, “ ‘an 
Englishman might help me,’ so I 
have been diligent to find for her 
an Englishman, and the ladies are 
so alike the difficulty will be nothing.” 

** What is the service you desire ? ”’ 
I enquired of the Princess. 

‘*That you take a ticket for the 
steamer which goes to Fiume at three 
o’clock on Wednesday morning ; that 
your wife gives me a cloak, and that 
you will see me depart on the steamer 
in her stead. If you are so kind, I 
shall be able to get away and go to 
Prince Ghika, for whom I have im- 
portant news. The only danger is 
that they mistake your wife for me 
while you are still at Spalato.”’ 

‘““T see that,” I said gravely. 

‘* Of course I'll do it !”’ cried Sybil 
enthusiastically. 

“If there is a risk,’ I said, as 
obstinately as I could. 
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Militza rushed forward and kissed 
and clung to Sybil’s hand, as she 
panted out her blessings. 

** The risk is great,”’ said the Prin- 
cess, ‘* but you may lessen it in a few 
hours if you go on to Sebenico by 
train at half-past six.”’ 

Of course Sybil would have her 
way, and my fears were brushed aside. 

We spent the next day at beautiful 
Trau, Sybil feel- 
ing herself to be 
a full-blown con- 


spirator. Al- 
though I was 
sincerely sorry 


for the lady 
whose trials had 
been so. severe, 
the idea of Sybil 
as a possible tar- 
get for Albanian 
bullets, even for 
an hour or two, 
was appalling, 
and I was possess” 
ed by a sudden 
desire to return to 
Surbiton, within 
reach of English 
law. 

As we dared 
not talk of the 
subject = which 
engrossed us, I 
can hardly say 
that the day was 
pleasant, but I 
know my _ wife 
enjoyed it. 

I took the ticket for the boat, and 
got up at two o’clock the next morn- 
ing. Sybil had sent a skirt and long 
cloak by Militza to the Princess, 
and when she stepped out to meet 
me in the narrow passage, in the dim 
light I could have sworn it was my 
wife. Militza was sobbing, and Ivo 
stood ready with a bag over his 
shoulders. 


- “TO THE DUSK OF OUR MODEST LODGINGS.” 
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“Take care of the Signora,” | 
said to Militza, and my eyes followed 
her as she turned to go to Sybil; 
then we started down the stairs. 

The streets were dusk and deserted, 
and I confess to shivering as we walked 
along under the arches in complete 
darkness. The idea of a _ brigand, 
with a knife, waiting for his victim 
seemed entirely suitable to this most 
undesirable situ- 
ation. Beyond, 
the quay looked 
blessedly _—_ ordi- 
nary, and dawn 
was approach- 
ing. 

I saw 
Princess _ safely 
on board the 
steamer, ar- 
ranged a_ deck 
chair to _ her 
hiking,addressing 
her constantly as 
Sybil. She spoke 
very little, but 
as I was _ pre- 
paring to leave 
her, she leant 
forward and 
said— 

“Will you give 
her this in re- 
membrance of a 
most unhappy 
woman, and as 
a reminder that 
I shall constantly 
pray for her 
kindness to be rewarded.” ‘ This ” 
was the ring I had noticed. 

‘* But——”’ I stammered. 

“It is Byzantine, and an heir- 
loom,” she said. ‘‘ Conceal it now, 
for many know its history. Again, 
good-bye, and, thank you, is too poor 
an expression from myself to you.” 

‘“*See you again in a day or so!” 
I called, as the steamer moved from 


the 
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the quay, to keep up my character. 
She waved her hand, and so we 
parted. 

Of my way back I remember very 
little, except the suggestive tunnel. 
My sole desire was to get Sybil safely 
out of the town, where there was a 
great deal too much “ later Roman ”’ 
element for my taste. 

After all, nothing happened. No 
one asked questions when I helped 
another wife into the dirty train for 
Sebenico, and climbed in after her 
myself. 

We pursued our leisurely way up 
the coast. For a few days I glared 
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at any one who turned his head to- 
wards us, especially towards Sybil, 
whom I never allowed out of my sight, 
but when she expressed a desire to 
visit the Albanian village outside 
Zara, I flatly refused, for I had had 
enough of Albania. 

At Surbiton it seems ridiculous to 
regard the affair seriously. But the 
ring, however, remains—a curiously, 
patterned wide circlet of dull gold. 

If Prince Ghika ever becomes King 
of Albania, my wife will certainly 
write to ask if, among the ladies of 
his Court, there is a Princess Vitlis- 
Schanka, see Hutchinson. 


A PORTRAIT 


BY J. BRAMMALL SHREWSBURY. 


I roamed the gallery one night 
And touched by chance a secret spring. 
Forthwith there stood revealed to light 
Within that long deserted wing 
The portrait of a lady fair. 
Long gazed I at her sweet young face 
Crowned with its wealth of soft, dark hair 
And lit with sympathy and grace. 


What valiant knight had won her hand 
Or worn her favours on the field ? 
What lord had bowed to her command 
Or for her sake borne lance and shield ? 
A panel sealed by fingers deft 
Has closed within a darkened wall 
Her history, but her portrait left 
To smile on this secluded hall. 


‘WITH THE FIRST SUNNY HOUR, MARCH 
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A SUDDEN BABEL OF VOICES OVERHEAD.’ 


IN ARCADY 


By TICKNER EDWARDES 


X.—THE BLACK REPUBLIC 


NDER the lee of the elm-wood 
the old farmhouse stands, its 
latticed windows afire in the 
rose-red glory of the lifting 

sun. For many a long day past the 
north-west gale has thundered in 
the tree-tops. But now, under cover 
of the darkness, the chill, unruly wind 
has gone. March has come in like 
the proverbial lamb. In pure gold 
the dim-eyed morning breaks through 
the trellis of purple cloud; and the 
voice of the wind in the towering 
elm-grove has given place to the busy 
clamour of the nesting rooks. 


Perhaps it is this sudden, well-nigh 
mysterious, return of the rooks in 
springtime to their old ancestral 
breeding-place, chat marks, more than 
anything else, the progress of the 
year. Ever since June the rookery 
has been deserted. Now and again 
a solitary bird could be seen taking a 
swift survey, in passing, of the aban- 
doned homesteads; and in Novem- 
ber a few of the black wicker-cradles 
were furbished up, and stanchioned 
against the coming winter blasts. 
But until yesterday, when February 
went out with its surging tumult of 
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wind, the rookery was given over to 
the starlings; and the sooty army 
still kept far afield, searching the 
new-turned furrows, or making com- 
mon cause with the jackdaws down 
on the riverside flats. Then came 
at last sunset’s failing breeze, and a 
windless gloaming; darkness brim- 
ming planet-high with a new strange 
silence ; warm wandering airs filling 
the deepest hour before the dawn. 
And then, with the first grey tinge of 
morning, a sudden Babel of voices 
overhead. Daybreak revealed the 
airy city populous as ever. Each 
nest—a dark blotch against the paling 
sky—had its clanguorous pair about 
it. Dusky wings were cleaving the 
twilight everywhere. The summer 
life of the rookery had begun, as it 
nearly always does, with the first 
still sunny hour of March. 

If a human parallel may be found 
in the lives of most wild creatures of 
the countryside, in nothing is this 
more evident than in the social life 
of the rook. It is true, he concerns 
himself with none of the more pic- 


turesque attributes, nor the subtler 


graces, of humankind. For these we 
must seek elsewhere in the world of 
feathered things. The skylark has 
his prototype among musical hu- 
manity, in that he loves to sing his 
pure song in the farthermost skies, 
but lives his daily life through wil- 
lingly enough amidst the lowliest 
clouds. The ringing laugh of the 
woodpecker is blatant human cyni- 
cism impersonified. The thrush 
stands for invincible lighthearted- 
ness, the dogged optimism that holds 
up its brave foolish face against all 
adversity’s rebuffs. The nightingale 
is worldly grief’s melodious advocate ; 
every note tells of a cherishing of 
sorrow and overweening vanity in 
pain. 

But the rook contemns all fine 
foibles and empty unproductive senti- 
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ment. He will have nothing but the 
obvious verities of life; a grim and 
colour-fast utilitarianism rules his 
every act. He has indeed an old 
and undeserved repute for socia- 
bility, in that he often builds his airy 
castle nigh to human settlements. 
But this is out of no respect or con- 
fidence in the selected neighbour. 
The rook knows that other and more 
active enemies of his shun the vicinage 
of man, and he deliberately makes 
choice of the lesser evil. Man he 
trusts not a jot more than any other 
living thing. He keeps all alike at 
strategic distance. It is as if he had 
measured out a gun-shot’s length on 
every side of his aerial dwelling ; 
and any encroachment within this 
necromantic circle is followed at once 
by the whole colony’s precipitate 
flight. 

And yet, as an understudy of a 
certain type of human nature, the 
rook may be said to fulfil the con- 
ditions more nearly than any other 
bird. His main personal characteris- 
tic would appear to be a crafty timo- 
rousness—discretion brought by here- 
dity almost to the fine point of cowar- 
dice. For the rest—as an individual 
—he seems to be chiefly made up of 
worldly wisdom, anxious foresight, 
much love of bodily security, and in- 
tellectual selfishness ; all developed 
to a sharp focus through unnumbered 
generations, for all these qualities 
influence his daily life, and are at the 
bottom of his conduct consistently 
throughout his tiple duty to himself, 
his mate, and his fellows. 

The marital life of each pair of rooks 
forms a curious study in domestic 
compromise. For more than eight 
months in the year the partners 
lead an indifferent, perhaps an en- 
tirely separate existence. And then, 
with the first calm days of March, 
comes this annual honey-mooning, 
carefully timed for the heyday of the 
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“ THE SPIRIT OF A MEDLEVAL STRONGHOLD PERMEATES IT THROUGH AND THROUGH,” 
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year; three months of domestic joy 
and care spent high up in the sway- 
ing elm-tops, when they seem to de- 
velop suddenly a whole new sheaf 
of parental and loverlike attributes. 
The repair of the old nest or the build- 
ing of a new one, and its preparation 
for the coming brood, is an absorbing 
mutual anxiety. All through this 
time, and the period of incubation 
following, the rook assiduously feeds 
his mate. He waits upon her with 
unwearying attention, and, on rare 
occasions, will even take his turn upon 
the eggs, while she stretches her wings 
a little, flapping about ponderously in 
the neighbouring branches, the pair 
keeping up a running fire of comment 
on the affairs of the rookery in general, 
in that rich deep language of which we 
can only gather the merest inkling 
now and then. 

But it is in the corporate life of the 
rookery that the observer’s interest 
must chiefly centre. The spirit of a 
medieval stronghold permeates it 
through and through, linked, never- 
theless, with a genuine modern re- 
publican feeling. How nice a balance 
has been struck between individual 
and collective polity in these black 
_ republics of the tree-top, will pro- 
bably never be fully ascertained. 
Most lover-students of nature are 
willing to admit the finite quality in 
all human observation and deduc- 
tion of this kind; the drawn curtain 
and the closed door oppose them at 
every turn of the difficult way. But 
that system and order, tried and 
proved through countless ages, are at 
the base of many apparently unac- 
countable things in rook-govern- 
ment, is at least certain. 

Watching a colony of rooks, by 
means of a powerful glass, on any 
fine still day in early springtime, 
many curious traits in their com- 
munal life are soon revealed. 
Though a complete general under- 
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standing of what is needful for the 
common good can be at once de- 
tected, it is also soon evident that 
each pair is deeply imbued with an 
only half-concealed distrust of its 
fellows. A polite fiction of mutual 
confidence is indeed maintained by all, 
but there is an equally obvious deter- 
mination on the part of each couple 
never to run the risk of possible 
dishonesty in its neighbours. The 
half-built nest is never left unguarded. 
One of the partners invariably re- 
mains on the watch while the other 
is absent foraging for sticks. Just as 
there is always a black sheep in every 
fold, there seems to be in most 
rookeries one of the swart brother- 
hood whose blackness goes all the way 


‘through. Sometimes, in the midst 


of the busy cawing and bustle of the 
day, a sudden hubbub will arise. 
Round one of the nests a fierce con- 
flict is waging. Half-a-dozen birds 
have launched themselves upon it, 
rending it to fragments and casting 
it like chaff to the ground, while 
others are chasing off the luckless pro- 
prietors, following them through the 
blue air with a sound not wholly 
unlike that of a pack of hounds in full 
cry. It is difficult to make sure of 
the motive for this determined evic- 
tion, but in all likelihood a pilferer 
from other nests has been caught at 
his work, and destruction of his own 
home and banishment from the colony 
is the ordained penalty for the offence. 

Sometimes a solitary rook may be 
seen flying from tree-top to tree-top 
taking a frantic interest in the work 
of the others, yet invariably met at all 
points by rude repulse and buffetings. 
This is the odd bird in the rookery. 
A great disgrace is upon him—the 
disgrace of bachelorhood; and there 
will be no peace for himself, nor good 
repute with his neighbours, until by 
some means or other his matrimonial 
shortcomings have been made good. 
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At last, in some mysterious way— 
perhaps by mating with a widow-rook 
from another colony—he gets him a 
wife, and the new pair settle down to 
nest-building, often in a tree far 
removed from the rest. 

An interesting point in all nature- 
study, and never more interesting 
than when the rook is under debate, 
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port of the’cry.by which he warns his 
people below of the approach of any 
enemy. “Look out!’ The words, 


shouted lustily across a field, would 
almost exactly reproduce the loud 
raucous note that sets the whole 
company at once in full retreat. 

And when, flying away from the 
gun, a long, straggling line of rooks 


» A LAMENTATION 3 NIGHT AND DAY THE PATHOS OF IT RENDS THE AIR.” 


is in what degree the songs and 
call-notes of birds constitute a lan- 
guage, a real medium of communica- 
tion not only between each songster 
and his mate, but throughout the 
general commonwealth of wings. 
When the rooks are delving in the 
furrows on land set about by dense 
hedgerows, a sentinel is always posted 
in one of the neighbouring trees ; 
and there is no mistaking the im- 


stretches by overhead, there is no 
doubt of the meaning of the quick 
harsh, desultory sounds that break 
from the hurrying throng. Anger, 
mutual congratulation at escape, a 
fine disgust at the interruption of 
their raid on the growing corn ; each © 
quality is easily distinguishable in the 
general chorus. 

But, lying out here in the shelter 
of the hedgerow on any soft sunny 
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March morning, when your presence 
is unknown or disregarded, and the 
busy life of the rookery is going for- 
ward without suspicion or alloy, it 
is not so easy to isolate expression 
among the thousand varied notes that 
go to make up the rich laborious 
cadence overhead. Perhaps there is 
nothing in nature so supremely sooth- 
ing and restful as this harmonious 
uproar of the nesting rooks. March 
brings with it another sound—the 
voice from the lambing pens—almost 
as sweet and as full of the promise 
of spring. But this has none of the 
deep forceful murmur of the rookery ; 
it is a plaint, a lamentation; night 
and day the pathos of it rends the air, 
sobering the gladness of the sunshine, 
and lifting its protest against the 
bright serenity of the moonlit night. 

But there is no weak, puling quality 
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in this tree-top music of the rook. 
Life, as he knows it, is often hard, 
often relentlessly cruel. But he takes 
bitter and sweet with the same egoistic 
philosophy. When the wind blows 
with hurricane strength, and in an 
hour undoes the work of many days, 
he goes about the task again with a 
fine imperturbability. Warmth and 
sunshine, and the lazy clouds creeping 
over the windless blue, mean for him 
labour withput enthusiasm. And 
darkness with the rook is but another 
name for rest and dreamless sleep. 
While the lambing-yard below makes 
the small hours vociferous with its 
eternal yammering and calling, the 
quietest place in the countryside is 
this populous rook-city, set in its 
garden of elm-blossom, and hung 
midway between earth and the glitter- 
ing star-strewn night. 
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: THE ROMANCE OF A SUB-EDITOR 


ay 
Pies By J. K. RITCHIE 


Illustrated by Rose Gardner 


everything now ? ” 
The speaker passed his 
fingeis over his well-trimmed 
brown beard thoughtfully. 

“It is not a busy time, and I don’t 
think any worrying questions will 
arise,’ he said wearily. 

**T have no doubt I shall get along 
comfortably enough,”’ said the young 
man who was being instructed. 

He was the younger of two men 
who stood talking one July morn- 
ing in the private room of the 
editorial office of the ‘“ Fairbro’ 
Chronicle.” 

Neither man was over the age of 
thirty, but he who was about to reign 
in the chief’s sanctum for some 
months, was apparently unencum- 
“YOUR IDEAS OF PERE ELS SRE UECt DEY ROSEATE, bered by anxiety. On the counten- 

ance of the other a shadow of care 
hovered, and the minute attention he bestowed on all the detail of arrange- 
ment with his substitute was typical of the cause which now made complete 
rest necessary. 

‘‘T hope you will have a good time,” said ne of the unharassed features, 
as he pocketed the keys of office handed to him. “And Mrs. Mortimer 
and the kiddies, too. It makes one green with envy to see you going off 
with them to be waited on, and feted to your heart’s content!” 

A smile lit up the grave eyes of the editor. “ Suppose it is the other way 
about and I am the humble servitor ? Your ideas of paterfamilias are 
decidedly roseate, Prescott.” 

‘With you as my familiar, they could scarcely be otherwise. You 
have the decided advantage of a poor bachelor such as I.” 

‘‘ The remedy is in your own hands, my boy; and I daresay there is some 
kind damsel already enshrined in that romantic heart of yours.” 

‘* No, there isn’t!”’ Prescott declared. ‘“‘I’ve never made a hit that way 
at all.” 

‘In reference to the Fiction Department,” said the editor, returning 
to business. ‘‘I’d like you to return all MSS. that come on approval.” 


‘| THINK we _ have arranged 
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“Usual course, isn’t it ?’’ asked 
Prescott. 

‘* Not with me,”’ replied the Editor. 
“I make a rule of glancing through 
everything. One picks up a good 
thing now and then. 
need for you to be at that trouble, 
however. We have a 
fair stock of fiction 
laid in. So I should 
like the MSS. returned 
with as little delay as 
possible. I have a 
theory that it is un- 
fair to raise false hopes 
by retaining anything 
indefinitely.” 

‘* Bravo! You main- 
tain one’s early, in- 
nocent ideas of the 
generosity of our 
craft,’? he exclaimed. 
But, seriously, Tom, 
I shall not forget— 
everything to be re- 
jected and returned 
to its owner by first 
post promptly.” 

The editor at last 
tore himself from the 
office, and Humphrey 
Prescott leisurely set- 
tled himself to fill his 
place. 

For the first week 
or two he was kept 
interested enough, but 
later, holiday-making 
became_- general; 
everybody packed 
himself or herself off 
to the coast, while the 
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strength of will for a permanent 
resident to refrain from perpetual 
summer siesta. The effect upon Pres- 
cott himself was a rather charac- 
teristic one. 

Hitherto he had _ systematically 
carried out the editor’s instructions, 
not the least carefully 
executed being the re- 
turn of the manu- 
scripts. 

After a time he de- 
generated to habits of 
less prompt obedience, 
and perusal of the 
varied contributions 
became his _ refuge 
from the ennui which 
he began to feel would 
overwhelm him. 

One day a _ note, 
which accompanied a 
manuscript, specially 
interested him, because 
it bore the post - mark 
of Fairbro’, and was 
dated from a house he 
had already noticed 
in the outskirts. It 
might be pleasant to 
know the writer, he 
mused, as he proceeded 
to read the short 
story. 

One page, discon- 
nected from the others, 
fluttered to the floor. 
He stooped and picked 
it up. Then he saw 
it did not belong 
to the story and was 


‘“... FEARED A NERVOUS BLUE STOCKING, OR A a contribution In 
little inland town of SUBDLE AGED SVINSTEN WOULD APPEAR. rhyme. It announced 
Fairbro’ showed its itself : — 


worst to those who were destined 
to see it at its dullest period. 

To Humphrey Prescott, who, in 
conjunction with his father, edited 
a well-known daily, it seemed that it 
must require some considerable 


A SATIRICAL SKETCH. 
The critic in his lordly chair 
The little billet soon receives, 
‘*Name me the man,” he quickly cries, 
‘Who this sweet tale so naively 
weaves.” 
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“* Unknown—unknown,” the Sub. 
replies, 

As o’er his ref’rence-book he glances, 

“Unknown ? Oh, ah !—yes—Send 
it back ; 

** Sorry ! 
fancies.” 


but can’t indulge in 


“The critic in his lordly chair,”’ 
in this instance, felt a spasm of pity, 
for he was not at all an adamantine- 
hearted young man, although fate 
had made him an editor and a “‘sub.”’ 
at that. 

He betook himself for a stroll 
out-of-doors, the direction in which 
his footsteps mechanically turned 
being past a certain house. When he 
returned, an hour later, he wrote the 
following note :— 

Dear Madame,—I am in receipt of 
your favour, and as your story, with 
a trifling alteration in length, would 
suit me, I should feel obliged if you 
would kindly call at your convenience, 
when I could learn if you agree to my 
suggestion.” 

When this had been despatched, 
Prescott told himself he had done a 
foolish thing. Some nervous, middle- 
aged, blue-stocking spinster, grown 
crusty and unapproachable under 
many rebuffs, would put in appear- 
ance, no doubt. | 

But, contrary to his supposition, 
it was a young girl, not more than 
two-and-twenty, who, the next day, 
was shown into his office. 

So sweet a vision of content and 
happiness did the newcomer present 
that, for the moment, Prescott felt 
covered with confusion. Here, surely, 
was no subject for his sympathy. 

*““I am much honoured by your 
coming,” he stammered, hastening 
to place a chair for her ; and by that 
time he took courage to meet the 
soft glance of her deep blue eyes, 
whose influence turned his thoughts, 
in sudden dismay, to remembrance 
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of the satirical sketch of the 
writer. 

The glance from the blue eyes made 
him desire to make other subject than 
newspaper “copy” the foundation 
of conversation; but, he reflected, 
that was what had brought them to- 
gether, so he continued— 

“TIT cannot say when the story may 


be used,’ he said, when the altera- 


tion in length had been arranged. 


“*T am only here for a few weeks to 
relieve the editor. I—I suppose I 
may call myself the ‘sub.’ ” 

There was a covert meaning in the 
admission which Alice Havergill, dis- 
appointingly enough, did not seem 
to notice. Apparently it was not a 
matter of moment to her whether the 
editor, or merely his representative, 
accepted her work. She was grati- 
fied that it had commended itself to 
either, that the terms offered verged 
on the side of generousness, and she 
thanked Prescott with frank sim- 
plicity, which charmed him afresh, 
as she rose to go. 

But the history of the Satire was 
pressing heavily on his mind. Evi- 
dently it had, by some error, come 
into his hands. What should he say 
about it ? 

Impulsively he seized it as a subject 
to prolong for a little the pleasure of 
his visitor’s society. 

‘““By the way; the little poem 
you sent—I am afraid it is not quite 
in our line, although it shows very 
laudable sympathy with the unsuccess- 
ful, and my private sympathies coin- 
cide with its true sentiment.” 

Alice Havergill was listening with 
a perplexed air. “I am afraid I do 
not understand,”’ she said. “I never 
wrote anything in verse in my life, 
and I certainly sent only the story I 
mentioned in my note.” 

““If you will excuse me for a 
moment, I will show you what I 
mean,’’ and the bewildered young 
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man rose and took from his desk the 
carefully-written verses, which had 
brought about the requested inter- 
view with this new writer for the 
‘* Fairbro’ Chronicle.” 

‘* These came with your story, and 
I concluded you had submitted them.”’ 
he said apologetically. | 

Alice Havergill rapidly scanned 
the paper. 

‘‘ This is really too bad,’ she ex- 
claimed. “It is my sister Elsie’s 
doing,” she added in confusion. ‘“‘ Al- 
though I have never seen these verses 
before, they are what I know she can 
do. She has 
imitated my 
writing, too, and 
I do not wonder 
it deceived you. 
Mother must 
talk to her about 
it. 

“But do you 
think she com- 
posed this very 
pathetic history? 
How old is the 
young lady?” 
Prescot queried. 

‘* She is twelve, 
but far from be- 
ing a child in 
some of her 
ideas,” Alice 
Havergill re- 
plied, in a manner which betrayed 
that, if she could not easily forgive 
the delinquent, she had, at least,a 
large share of affection for her. 

‘“ If I might trespass on your kind- 
ness, I would ask to be allowed to 
call upon you and make the acquain- 
tance of your sister,’’ Prescott said, 
as he tenderly smoothed out a crease 
in the paper which his visitor had re- 
turned to him, thinking the editor 
would consign it to the waste-paper 
basket standing conveniently near. 
Prescott, however, had a different 
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estimate of its merits, by reason of 
the service it had rendered him. And 
he was well content in that permission 
was given him to call and become 
known to the young literary aspirant. 

“* My mother will be pleased to see 
you. But you must really make 
Elsie feel penitent for her misdeed, 
or I don’t know what next I may be 
confronted with.”’ 

‘““T hope [ may at least be able to 
convince her that editors are not 
such heartless creatures as she ima- 
gines them to be, Miss Havergill. 
And I should like to ask you to for- 
give her her 
little joke, for I 
suppose it was 
merely a_ joke. 
But for her lines 
Ishould not have 
read your story. 
The fact is, I was 
pledged to the 
editor to return 
all MSS. which 
came in his ab- 
sence. But when 
I read those tra- 
gic verses, I felt 
I must see the 
writer, and— 
well—offer any 
advice I could. 
Then [ read your 
MS. and found it 
suitable for our present series, and 
determined to take the _ responsi- 
bility of making an exception to the 
rule—and—well, you know the rest, 
Miss Havergill.”’ | 

The colour deepened on the fair 
features of the young writer, and she 
said in explanation— 

“I ought to tell you that I know 
it was kindly meant on Elsie’s part, 
to send her poem. She is always so 
disappointed when my stories are 
returned to me, so she contrived 
to slip her contribution in with mine. 
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She meant it as a plea on my be- 
half——”’ 

‘““A good one, too!” interpolated 
Prescott. 

“* Oh, but you mustn’t tell her that, 
or it might be carte blanche for pleas 
innumerable, as she knows I write for 
the pay as well as love of the work. 
Our father, a clergyman—we lost 
him two years ago—’’ the girl ended 
with a little break in her voice. 

These few last words of explana- 
tion, gave the crowning sense of 
elation to Prescott’s impulsive act 
of the previous day. And when 
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he re-entered his room after seeing 
his visitor down the stairs, he was a 
very happy young man indeed. 

When the editor returned to Fair 
bro’, completely restored by his holi- 
day, his self-named “sub.”’ had more 
than one confession to make. He 
began by declaring himself the luck- 
iest man in the world, having found 
his fate in the beautiful girl made 
known to him by “A Satirical 
Sketch,’ which he retains as a trea- 
sured possession, and a memento of 
his introduction to his beautiful and 
clever wife. 


THE SNAKE IN THE GRASS 


BY BERT BIRKMYRE. 


A sedge-grown brook, and a moss-grown wall, 
And the keen sweet smell of the meadow grass, 

Through which as an emerald snake would crawl 
The brook crawls on as we loiter and pass. 


A city of ghosts and a city of dreams 
Set high on a oliff by a mist-veiled sea, 

Ah, fled is that hour and an age it now seems 
Since Love wove me pinions to bear me to thee. 


A moss-grown wall and a sedge-grown brook, 

Ah, how could we know ’twas the snake in the grass ? 
Love gave to our vision a starward look, 

We see not the snake as we loiter and pass. 


A low pale moon and the sobbing of leaves, 
And the heave of the grey north sea on the shore 
Bring back my old dreams and my sad bosom heaves 
For a day of a year that is now nevermore. 


A sedge-grown brook, and a moss-grown wall, 
And the shadow of night as we loiter and pass, 
While the brook crawls on as a snake would crawl: 
Love bites with a kiss: ‘tis the snake in the grass! 


CHAPTER XX. 


THE RESOLUTION. 


ILIAN, left to her own reflec 
| tions, fell into a profound re- 
verie. With a sigh, she ad- 
mitted to herself that she had 
grown fond of George. After all, he 
was not weak ; his inexperience allied 
to his good-nature might at first 
give that impression, but it was not 
borne out by a more intimate know- 
ledge of his character. He had never 
asserted himself before, for the occa- 
sion had not occurred. Lilian told 
herself that she had provided the 
opportunity, and it had produced 
the man. If only his brain were 
framed on logical lines he ought to be 
sincerely grateful. 

She sighed again; it was not pro- 
bable he would regard her interven- 
tion in that light. He would more 
likely consider it pure impudence 
—which indeed it was, as she admitted 
quite frankly. But a further and 
even more unpleasant thought per- 
plexed her. Was she herself so free 
from blemishes that she had the right 
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to act as preceptress to any one ? 
The text about the mote and the beam 
presented itself to her mind. Would 
any really nice girl behave as she 
had behaved ? The answer came at 
once, and emphatically in the nega- 
tive. 

Two tears came into her eyes and 
rolled down her cheeks. The ladies 
who had entered the carriage noticed 
her emotion. They had seen the 
young man leave the carriage with 
a curt farewell, and they drew their 
own conclusions, exchanging know- 
ing glances. A lovers’ quarrel! The 
foolish young things ! 

Lilian wiped her eyes hastily. It 
was only too obvious that she was 
headstrong and vulgar, interfering 
and officious. What right had she 
to train any one? What well-bred 
girl fixes upon a casual young man 
and starts training him? A woman 
should be gentle and submissive. 
She should have a kind heart anda 
ready hand for the friendless and the 
fallen; she should be sympathetic 
and unobtrusive; wherever she 
went, she should carry with her 
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an atmosphere of peace and refine- 
ment. 

How far she had fallen short of her 
own ideal! She saw her conduct in 
a deplorable light. To say cutting 
and sarcastic things, to be invariably 
overpowered by her love of the whim- 
sical, to follow with an unrestrained 
impetuosity the promptings of the 
moment, these were her failings, and 
she saw no prospect of a permanent 
improvement. 

But her duty, for the present, was 
to free herself and her fellow victims 
from this imbroglio. The easiest and 
quickest way would be to get Mr. 
Greville to intervene ; and she deter- 
mined to have a conversation with 
him before he had a chance of seeing 
his nephew. 

When the train ran into the ter- 
minus, she was on the platform before 
it had stopped. She jumped into a 
hansom, promising the driver double 
fare if he made haste. She reached 
Mr. Greville’s house, and pulled the 
bell sharply, for she feared to see 
George drive up before she had gained 
admission. 

“Take my card to Mr. Greville,” 
she said breathlessly to the servant, 
““and tell him I must see him this 
very minute. Please use my exact 
words, ‘ this very minute.’ ”’ 

She waited impatiently until the 
man returned with an invitation to 
enter Mr. Greville’s study. When she 
invaded his room with a greater de- 
gree of impetuosity than good man- 
ners sanction, Mr. Greville rose from 
his writing-table to greet her. 

“This is a pleasant surprise,’”’ he 
said cordially. “‘ Your friends in 
London have been missing you sadly. 
I met Lord Tom this morning, and he 
was inconsolable.”’ 

“Was he ? ” she asked indifferently. 
“I’m sorry ; but I am here to dis- 
cuss something more weighty than 
Tommy.”’ 
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‘““Isn’t poor Tommy weighty ? ”’ 
he asked, smiling. ‘ Well, never’ 
mind about him ; for I see you have 
something to say.” 

** My chief excuse for rushing in on 
you in this way,” said Lilian, ‘is 
to make it clear at once and for all 
that you are chiefly to blame.” 

*““No doubt, no doubt. But for 
what ?” 

“You asked me to train him,” 
cried Lilian. ‘“‘ Now don’t deny it, 
Mr. Greville. You distinctly asked 
me to train him, and you extorted 
from me a promise that I would do 
my best.” 

“Train whom ? ” 

“Why, George—your nephew.”’ 

““My nephew!” He stared at his 
visitor, and his lips pursed signifi- 


cantly. ‘“‘ Oho, so you’ve been train- 
ing Master George ? And with what 
result ? ” 


Lilian sat down. She took out her 
handkerchief from an innate sense 
of the artistic, and gently wiped her 
eyes. 

“*T am afraid the result will be a 
felon’s grave for me and for George, 
too. Separate graves, of course.” 

Mr. Greville resumed his seat. He 
pointed an accusing finger towards 
Lilian. ‘* You have been up to more 
mischief ? Ofcourse you have. Why, 
dear me, you went down to Woolla- 
combe to stay with your aunt. I 
had quite forgotten that. So it was 
you, was it?” 

‘“* Me, what ? ”’ 

““Have you found any 
lately ?”’ 

“Why, you know everything,” 
exclaimed Lilian delightedly. ‘‘ I was 
so afraid I should find it difficult to 
explain.” 

“You induced my young and 
innocent nephew to join the nefarious 
crew of which you are the chief orna- 
ment.” 

‘ That is how the story goes,” said 
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Lilian contentedly. ‘‘Do youknow who 
are the other members of the gang ? ”’ 

66 No.”’ 

** Mr. Benjamin.” 

** Who is he ? ”’ 

““ Well, he’s a Jew with pleasing 
manners. Then there is my dear 
aunt who keeps a pastry-cook shop. 
And lastly my father. Fancy my 
dear father stealing tiaras at his time 
of life !.” 

‘* And that is all ? ” 

“Yes, all, except George. 
you don’t think it was rude to leave 


you out. It is best not to have large 
gangs; still, if you would care to 
join us igs 


** No, thank you.” 

‘““T expect the warrants for our 
arrest have been issued, so perhaps 
it is rather late to increase our mem- 
bership. It would be like joining the 
board after allotment.” 

Mr. Greville did not smile. ‘“ My 
dear,’ he began gravely, “‘ practical 
jokes are all very well in a modest 
way. But when you cause pain and 
suffering to those who have lived quiet 
and sheltered lives, then I can only 
regret that your natural high spirits 
should lead you astray.” 

Lilian had recourse to her handker- 
chief with alacrity. 

‘“Mr. Greville,’ she said through 
the cambric, “‘I assure you I have 
not practically joked. I went to 
Woollacombe to lead a simple life. 
Things happened. I can _ honestly 
assure you that I am not to blame. 
You believe me, don’t you ? ” 

‘* T believe anything you say,”’ said 
Mr. Greville. 

‘* IT admit,’’ said Lilian more cheer- 
fully, “‘ that I am entirely to blame.”’ 

** What ?”’ 

‘* Your legal manner confuses me. 
I have just said I was not to blame. 
Nor was I. Stull, at the same time, 
the blame is mine. Now this sounds 
inconsistent.” 
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“It certainly does.” 

“And yet,’ remarked Lilian, “ it 
is not! I expect it is what is called 
a paradox. I was not to blame for 
these later events, but I was to blame, 
because originally an  unhappily- 
framed sentence of mine incited your 
nephew to climb Lady Shepheard’s 
area railings. It was that unfor- 
tunate incident which confused him, 
for it threw a kind of criminal atmo- 
sphere around me, and my most in- 
nocent actions. So when a diamond 
tiara came in the most natural man- 
ner into my hands, he assumed that I 
held it as a member of a gang of bur- 
glars—the same gang, in fact, whose 
designs he had been induced to abet. 
Do I make myself perfectly clear ? ”’ 

‘“ Not perfectly.” 

“*T shall do so before I finish, al- 
though it takes hours,”’ replied Lilian. 
““T hope you have plenty of time. 
May I commence at the very begin- 
ning and go straight on?” As he 
did not interpose any energetic ob- 
jection, she settled herself in her 
chair: ‘“‘ Before I was born, my 
father married my mother—”’ 

““Let us assume that,” said Mr. 
Greville. ‘“‘ Please commence about 
twenty years later.”’ 

‘** You must let me tell my story in 
my own way. My mother, before 
she married my father and before I 
was ‘ 

** Yes, yes.” 

** ‘Well, she kept a shop in the High 
Street at Woollacombe, with her elder 
sister, whois the aunt I have been 
staying with. So you see, you cannot 
accuse me of irrelevancy.”’ 

** Well, go on.” 

Lilian was about to resume when 
the door opened, and the servant 
whispered to his master that Mr. 
George Hemmings had called. 

“You must let me explain every- 
thing before you see him,” said 
Lilian excitedly, for she had caught 
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George’s name. 
brief.” 

*“ Ask Mr. George Hemmings to 
wait,’ said Mr. Greville to the ser- 
vant, who left the room. 

Lilian began to relate the past 
events in a more succinct fashion, 
and Mr. Greville listened attentively. 
When she had finished his face re- 
laxed. 

* Well, Lilian,”’ he said, “‘ you are 
perhaps not so much to blame as I 
feared. As you rightly point out, 
this absurd situation has sprung 
from your indiscretion on the night of 
Lady Templedown’s dance. However, 
as you deeply regret = 

‘* Oh, so deeply,”’ said Lilian, sigh- 
ing. “‘It was most unladylike. I 
wish—I wish—I was not so—so ro- 
bust.” 

‘Well, never mind,”’ said Mr. Gre- 
ville soothingly. “I am not sure I 
don’t rather like you as you are.” 

** You must have deplorable taste,” 
replied Lilian. But she brightened. 
*“* May I tell you of the resolutions I 
have just formed ? ”’ 

“What are they?” 
smiling. 

‘“*T am never going to be impetuous 
again. In future, I shall be absolutely 
inert. I don’t care what occurs; 
I am going to watch the course of 
events solely from the _ outside. 
Nothing shall ever induce me again 
to strive to influence them. Young 
men may grow into old women, for 
all I care, and old ladies may remain 
as narrow as they please, and say the 
most horrid things about me.”’ 

The door opened again and the foot- 
man again entered, this time with a 
card. Mr. Greville glanced at it. He 
uttered an exclamation of surprise. 

“Lord Harlsmore! I wonder what 
he wants.” 

‘* Lord Harlsmore,”’ repeated Lilian. 
‘“'What impertinence! It is like a 
pickpocket calling on a policeman.” 
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. The servant regarded her with mild 
surprise. 

“I had better see him,” said Mr. 
Greville. ‘“‘ Possibly this means some 
development.” 

Lilian jumped up. “‘ Shall I go ? ” 

“You can go into the adjoining 
room.” 

Lilian passed gently into the next 
room. She put her head through the 
doorway. ‘“* Need the door be quite 
shut ? ” 

“No,” said Mr. Greville, “ pro- 
vided you remember your recent re- 
solutions.” 

‘“T shall not forget them. How 
interesting this is! I really——”’ 

‘© Hush.”’ 

Lilian’s head disappeared as the 
door opened and Lord Harlsmore 
entered. He seemed embarrassed. 

‘““T have just come from my 
mother,” he said hesitatingly. ‘‘ The 
fact is, Mrs. Hemmings was calling on 
her this afternoon and was taken ill.”’ 

Mr. Greville rose. ‘* My sister ill ?”’ 

‘Tt is nothing serious. She was, I 
think, a little over-fatigued, and has 
had a slight hysterical attack. My 
mother thought Mrs. Hemmings had 
better rest a little. But she sent me 
to tell you lest you might be anxious.”’ 

‘TI see,’’ said Mr. Greville. He sat 
down again, and scrutinised Lord 
Harlsmore keenly, and the youth 
fidgeted under his gaze. ‘ Will you 
tell your mother that I will call for 
my sister in the course of the even- 
ing, and thank her personally for her 
kindness ? ”’ 

‘* Certainly.” 
turned to go. 

“Just one minute, Lord Harls- 
more. Please sit down.” 

There was a peremptory note in Mr. 
Greville’s voice, and the lad obeyed » 
him, though reluctantly. 

‘‘ T promised my mother to get back 
as soon as possible,” he muttered 
uneasily. 


Lord Harlsmore 
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*“T shan’t delay you more than a 
minute. My sister left here with the 
intention of returning to Lady Harls- 
more an article of jewellery that had 
come into herhands. Do you happen 
to know whether she was able to 
give it to your mother before her 
attack ? ”’ 

Lord __Harls- 
more appeared 
illat ease. ‘Well, 
I believe, as a 
matter of fact 

“Surely you 
know if it was 
handed to your 
mother or not ?”’ 

“It was not.” 

“Were you 
present at their 
interview ? ”’ 

~ Oh; yes.” 

“Was any 
mention made 
oft?” 

The boy cross- 
ed his legs and 
then’ uncrossed 
them.- “Mrs. 
Hemmings,” he 
said at length, 
“certainly 
came with the 
intention of 
handing over the 
tiara. She said 
that she had 
brought it with 
her in her black 
box. But unfor- 
tunately-——”’ 

Well ?” 

‘“'When the box was opened, the 
birds—I beg your pardon, I ama little 
upset—the tiara was not there,” 

“Not there!” 

“No.” His fingers travelled rest- 
lessly over the arm of his chair. Mr. 
Greville watched him closely. 


“OH, YOU WICKED, WICKED, BOY.” 
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“Not there ?’”’ he repeatea. 

“This is a very painful affair,” 
said the lad, hesitatingly. ‘‘ My own 
opinion is, that it never was there. I 
don’t see how by any possibility Mrs. 
Hemmings could have the tiara. I 
think she must have been a little dis- 
turbed by the robbery—living so near, 
you know, and 
so she got it into 
her head that 


“Is that how 
my sister ex- 
plained its dis- 
appearance ? ”’ 

On; no.” 

‘*How did she 
explain it?” 

Lord _ Harls- 
more swallowed 
something. ** I— 
really would 
rather not say.” 

““T must in- 
sist.” ) 

* Well,” said 
the youth des- 
perately, ‘‘ she 
thought her son 
had taken it.” 

There was a 
pause for some 
moments, broken 
by a smothered 
ejaculation from 
the next room. 

** What do you 
think ?”’ asked 
Mr. Greville at 
length. 

‘“T have told you what I think.” 

‘**'Who opened the box?” 

‘* [—I did.” 

‘“* Where was it ? ”’ 

“It was left in the hall.” 

‘* Were you alone ? ”’ 

Lord Harlsmore got upon his feet. 
Really, Mr. Greville, this—this is 
toomuch. DoyouthinkI tookit? ” 
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“* I merely asked whether you were 
alone.” 

** What has that to do with it?” 

The door of the adjoining room 
opened with a burst, and Lilian 
sprangin. Here eyes and cheeks were 
aflame. 

“It has everything to do with it. 
You wicked, wicked boy, you know 
you stole it! Deny it if you dare!” 

Mr. Greville sank : 
back into his chair, 
resignedly _shrug- 
ging his shoulders. 
Lord Harlsmore 
stared at the sud- 
den apparition. His 
face turned white, 
and he sprang 
towards the door, 
flung it open and 
sped through the 
hall. He reached 
the front door, 
opened it, dashed 
down the steps and 
threw himself into 
his cab. 

When George, 
overhearing the 
commotion, ap- 
peared in the hall, 
Lian, who _ had 
pursued Lord 
Harlsmore, clutch- 
ed him by the 
arm. ‘“‘ You’re too 
late,’ she cried, 
almost in_ tears. 
“Why didn’t you 
stop him ?’ 

“Stop whom?” 
amazed. 

Mr. Greville had followed her. 
“You are keeping your resolution 
nobly,” he said drily. 

Lilian stared at him. ‘Oh, but 
poor George is blamed for something 
he never did. I could not possibly 
stand that.” — 


asked George 
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“Your intentions are invariably 
good,” said Mr. Greville. “It is 
your methods that are sometimes 
defective.” 

““I am afraid you are angry with 
me,’ murmured Lilian. She felt for 
her handkerchief. 

Mr. Greville shook his head sadly. 
““My dear, you are perfectly im- 
possible.”’ 


“TIT. am_ very 
sorry, whispered 
Lilian. 

“Don’t cry, 
dearest,”’ inter- 


posed George. 
‘“Uncle has no 
right to talk to you 
like that.” 

“Come into my 
room, both of you,”’ 
said Mr. Greville, 
patiently, “ and let 
us have a_ quiet 
talk together.” 


CHAPTER XXII. 
THE SHOP PARLOUR. 


Lord Harlsmore 
had turned = and 
fled from a _ sense 
of fear. The tiara 
reposed in his 

. breast pocket, and 
his dread was, 
that it might be 
wrested from him. 

These __ glittering 
stones represented, 
in his belief, his 
one chance of abiding happiness. To 
lose them, meant the blackness of 
extinguished hope. 

The cabman, at his direction, took 
him to Mr. Benjamin’s shop near 
the Gray’s Inn Road. After dis- 
charging the cab, Lord Harlsmore 
stood for a few moments scanning 
the little store of unredeemed pledges 
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with which the window was filled. 
Then he pushed open the door of the 
shop; the bell jangled aggressively 
as he entered. 

“IT want to see Mr. Benjamin,” he 
said. 

A woman was behind the counter— 


a Jewess with one eye. She scruti- 
nised him carefully. 

** What for ? ” 

““T have business. Is he in?” 


**What’s your name ? ”’ 

‘* Harlsmore.”’ 

‘Wait a minute and I will see.” 
She disappeared, and Lord Harls- 
more awaited her return with im- 
patience. Very soon, however, Mr. 
Benjamin’s face appeared at the glass 
aperture of the parlour door. 

‘“Come in, my lord,” he. said, 
pushing it open. “‘ You’re a sight for 
sore eyes, ain't you? Any news?” 

‘“What news do you expect ?”’ 
asked Lord Harlsmore, as he passed 
behind the counter, and, entering 
the parlour, closed the door after him. 

‘*1’m sure I don’t know. No news 
is bad news, proverbs to the contrary. 
I’ve only just got back from Woolla- 
combe. Who travelled up in the 
same train, d’you think ? ” 

‘“*T can’t say.” 


‘‘That nice-mannered girl, who 
sneaked the diamonds. Oh, I saw 
her, though she didn’t see me. She 


had a man with her, or she and I 
would have had a chat.” 
‘Who was the man ?”’ 

‘* He’s called Hemmings. 
you talking to him.” 

Lord Harlsmore sat down. “ Now I 
understand,” he said. *‘ She gave him 
the tiara and his mother collared it.” 

‘His mother ! ”’ 

Lord Harlsmore put his hand in 
his pocket. ‘“* His mother has given 
it to me. There, what do you think 
of that?’ He slapped the tiara, 
devoid of any cover in all its naked 
brilliance upon the table. 
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Mr. Benjamin was transported with 
delight. 

‘* 'You’ve got it! Well done you.’ 
He stretched his hand towards it, 
but Lord Harlsmore drew it away. 

“Not yet,” he said. “Not yet.” 

“You might trust a_ fellow,” 
grumbled Mr. Benjamin. His eyes 
gloated over the jewels. ‘‘ To think 
that you have got it.” 

“Yes, I’ve got it.” He empha- 
sised the personal pronoun. 

Mr. Benjamin chuckled with joy. 
‘“* 'You’re a gem yourself!” he said. 
‘“ His mother gave it to you. Oh, 
the simple old lady! What did you 
tell her? I bet you spun a fairy 
yarn.” 

‘* We needn’t go into details. 
fact is, I have it.”’ 

“Yes, that’s the fact, and I don’t 
hanker after no details.” 

*“ Now, what next ? ”’ 

‘““The Continent is next, by the 
first steamer from Dover.’ Mr. Ben- 
jamin pulled a watch out of his pocket. 
‘“Tll catch the 9.50 to night from 
Charing Cross.” 

Lord MHarlsmore 
patiently. 

“You can do what you like with 
it when it’s yours. At present, it’s 
mine. How much will you give me 
for it?” 

Mr. Benjamin considered. ‘‘ Wait 
till it’s sold, and you shall have your 
fair share and not a penny more.” 

‘* Nonsense,”’ replied Lord Harls- 
more disrespectfully. “If you can't 
make a bid, I'll take it to some one 
who can.” He half rose. 

‘“* Here, wait a bit,” rejoined Mr. 
Benjamin, in a great hurry. ‘*‘ How 
you snap the words out of my mouth ! 
Can’t you trust me to play fair ? ” 

** No, I can’t.” 

Mr. Benjamin looked at him with 
dejection. ‘‘ You are a one!” He 
lay back in his chair, grieving. 

‘““T can’t wait. I’m in a hurry.” 
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Mr. Benjamin’s face betokened his 
displeasure. 

‘* What have you the face to ask ? ” 
he said after a pause. 

It was Lord Harlsmore’s turn to 
think. ‘*‘ You know,” he said, “‘ this 
thing is worth some thousands.”’ 

‘* Draw it mild, now do,” urged Mr. 
Benjamin. He was mentally ap- 
praising the value of the glittering 
bauble under his com- 
panion’s hand. 

‘*Say two thousand, at 
the least. Half of two thou- 
sand is one thousand.” 

“‘If you dare to ask me 
that for it, [ll fling you 
out of my shop,” exclaimed 
Mr. Benjamin fiercely. 

““Say eight hundred,” 
replied the boy, “as I’m 
in too great a hurry to 
make a bargain.” 

Mr. Benjamin laughed 
hoarsely. ‘“‘What a hurry 
you are in, to be sure, to 
make an offer like that!” 

“Will you give it, or 
won’t you ?”’ 

Mr. Benjamin sat still 
and thought. “I'll give 
you my cheque for seven 
hundred. Come now.” 

“You'll give me seven 
hundred. Good, I'll take 
that.” 

‘““It’s more than _ it’s 
worth by a long chalk. 
It’s ruining me and my 
family. Still, you’re a 
friend.”” There was a furtive look 
of cunning in the corner of his 
eyes. 

‘“*Let’s have the money.”’ 

“All right, my lord.” He drew 
out a cheque-book and dipped a pen 
in the ink. 

** Hullo, what’s that ?”’ asked the 
Jad. 

** What’s what ?” 
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* That.” 

Mr. Benjamin looked up.and down. 
“I don’t know what you’re driving 
ati? 

‘That book you’re going to writein.”’ 

“My cheque-book, d’you mean ? ”’ 

‘“'Your cheque-book,” repeated 
Lord Harlsmore, with immeasurable 
scorn. ‘“‘ Do you suppose I’m going 
to take your cheques ? ” 


“IF YOU WANT CASH YOU'LL HAVE TO BE MODERATE.” 


Mr. Benjamin assumed a look of 
outraged innocence. ‘* And why not, 
pray ?” 

“[’m off.’ Lord Harlsmore rose. 
‘** You must be a fool.” 

Mr. Benjamin flung his pen down 
with ill-humour. ‘* You don’t sup- 
pose I keep seven hundred pounds 
in my Office, do you ?”’ 

“Very well; if you haven’t the 
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cash, I’ll say good-day until you have.” 
™ Mr. Benjamin roared with laughter. 
“Oh, you want cash, do you? 
You're a cute one, you are.” His 
merriment was somewhat forced, and 
though his mouth uttered guffaws, 
his eyes were puzzled. ‘*‘ How much 
do you want ?”’ 

‘* Seven hundred pounds is the price 
we have agreed upon.” 

‘Never,’ replied Mr. Benjamin, 
with angry emphasis. “I never 


“WITH A MOAN, MR. BENJAMIN TOOK FROM HIS SAFE 
A BUNDLE OF NOTES AND A BAG OF GOLD.” 


agreed to give you seven hundred 
cash. Not by any manner of means.” 

‘** You offered me a cheque for that 
amount.”’ 

“Oh, I dare say. But cash is 
different.” 

‘“T gathered as much,” observed 
his lordship, with dryness. 

‘** Look here,”’ said Mr. Benjamin, 
with sudden friendliness, “‘ I see you 
are a match for me. You're the 
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sharpest cove I’ve come across for 
many a long day. Now, I'll give 
you fifty sovereigns down for that 
there jewel.” 

** Absurd.”’ 

‘Tf you want cash, you'll have to 
be moderate,” expostulated Mr. Ben- 
jamin. “I’ve said before that I’m 
not a capitalist. All the money I 
have in the world is cs 

** What ? ” 

‘*“ About a hundred pounds.”’ 

*“ Not enough.”’ 

** You'll drive me to desperation ! ” 
Mr. Benjamin’s eyes rested cove- 
tously on the tiara. ‘“‘ You’ve taken 
me by surprise. If only I’d known 
you were calling, I’d have made pre- 
parations.”’ 

“I dare say you would. But let 
me tell you I carry a revolver.”’ 

““[ didn’t mean anything of that 
sort,’ said Mr. Benjamin hastily. 
‘What a chap you are to scent out 
hidden meanings.” 

Lord Harlsmore looked towards 
the door. “If you can’t make a 
better offer, it’s no good my staying 
here. Yes or no; will you give me 
two hundred pounds ? ”’ 

Mr. Benjamin shook his _ head. 
Lord Harlsmore thrust the tiara 
back into his pocket. 

““Ah, don’t do that,’ cried Mr. 
Benjamin with anguish. ‘ Two hun- 
dred pounds! It’s my all, I swear 
to you I haven’t got more than that 
in the world.” 

‘“There’s your shop,” said Lord 
Harlsmore. ‘“‘ You will soon make 
it again. And then there’s the tiara, 
which you ought to sell for some 
thousands. Why, bless my soul, you 
ought to thank me for my modera- 
tion.” 

Mr. Benjamin rose and went to a 
safe which he unlocked. From an 
inner drawer he drew out a bundle 
of notes and a bag of gold. He 
trembled as he placed them on the 
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table ; there were beads of sweat on 
his forehead. 

‘It’s an awful risk I’m taking,” he 
said. “I’m giving you the earnings 
of a lifetime. Suppose anything hap- 
pens ? Suppose I am collared before 
I get that thing sold ? Suppose it’s 
stolen from me ? ” 

“It’s a fair risk,’’ said Lord Harls- 
more indifferently. ‘‘ You stand to 
make at least ten times the amount 
you are giving me. Ifit’s taken you a 
lifetime to scrape together two hun- 
dred pounds, it will only take you a 
week to make at least ten times that 
amount.” 

Mr. Benjamin was really moved. 
“I see that,” he said. ‘“‘ Oh, yes, I 
see it, but if—if—anything should 
happen it would — break — my — 
heart.” 

“Don’t waste time,’ said Lord 
Harlsmore,unsympathetically. ““Break 
your heart! You talk like a woman.” 

Mr. Benjamin stifled a moan as he 
counted the sovereigns in the bag. 
There were fifty of them. The notes, 
chiefly five-pound notes, were also 
carefully counted. 

* Let’s have a look at them first,”’ 
said Lord Harlsmore. Mr. Benjamin 
pushed them towards the lad, who 
scrutinised each with the utmost care. 

“* They are all right,” said Mr. Ben- 
jamin gloomily. ‘I wish I had more 
like ’em.”’ 

‘* T know a good note when I see it,”’ 
replied the youth. His examination 
evidently satisfied him, for he placed 
them in his pocket-book. He pulled 
one or two sovereigns out of the bag 
and rang them on the table. 

““Oh, don’t mind my feelings,” 
observed Mr. Benjamin sardonically. 

It was only when the gold had 
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joined the notes in Lord Harlsmore’s 
pocket, that he relinquished his grip 
of the tiara. He flung it across the 
table to his companion. 

‘““Don’t treat it rough,” howled 
Mr. Benjamin. He picked it up and 
caressed it, as if it were a child. As 
he looked at it, his eyes gleamed with 
joy. 
** Kiss it if you want to,” said Lord 
Harlsmore. ‘‘ Now, good-bye, and 
please heaven I may never see your 
ugly face again.” 

Mr. Benjamin was rapt in con- 
templation of the tiara which was now 
his. He took no further notice of 
the youth, who went with a jaunty 
step out of the room, and out of the 
shop. 

‘* Rebecca !”’ Mr. Benjamin called, 
“Rebecca !’’ The woman came in. 
Her eyes fell on the diamonds in his 
hand. She shut the door quickly. 

‘“What’s that you have?” she 
asked. 

Mr. Benjamin rose, and the tears 
streamed down his face. “‘ Our for- 
tunes are made, Rebecca,” he said. 
‘You shall be a lady, you shall.” 
He placed the tiara on her head, 
and kissed her withered face. ‘“ My 
queen !”’ said he. 

She hastened to a looking-glass. 
““ My, ain’t I fine!” 

‘“[’m off to Paris to-night,” he 
said. ‘* And mum’s the word.” 

She came back with the tiara. 

‘* It must be worth hundreds,’’ she 
observed, in an awestruck tone. 

‘Thousands, Rebecca. Thousands.”’ 

She was dumb-struck. ‘‘ What a 
man you are, Moses!’”’ she mur- 
mured at length, and kissed him 
with a heart-felt admiration. 

(To be continued). 
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24 EALLY, Graham, I 
IR think your climate 
possesses no man- 
ners,” sighed Héléne 
de Chantois, turning from the 
window in which she was 
standing and smiling a trifle 
petulantly at her future hus- 
band, who was finishing his 
toast. ‘“‘ Of course, the snow 
is very pretty, and makes the 
Castle look idyllic, but if one 
wants idealism in winter it 
usually means goloshes and 
waterproofs as well.” 
Mrs. Romville—who, with 
Héléne’s brother Paul and 
Graham Waycroft, was 
still busy over her 
breakfast—looked up. 

‘“And both are 
terribly unbecoming,” 
she said. 

“IN THIS LIFE | HAVE BEEN LOVED BY NONE, BUTIN DEATH. . .) ** They positively kill 

romance,” murmured 

Héléne. ‘‘In a medieval fortress like this,’ she continued, ‘‘ one should 

endeavour to forget the abominations of civilisation. Here am I, the 

prospective chatelaine of Waycroft Castle, doomed to study it for the 

first time enveloped in indiarubber. I long to pace the battlements in 
a sweeping gown of green velvet and a lawn coif.” 

Paul, who had risen from the table, laughed. ‘“ Your plan is scarcely 
practicable with six inches of snow,” he said. “* We shall have to be content 
with the interior.” 

‘“My dear Paul,” cried Héléne, “you speak like a guide-book. We 
are not under the care of Thomas Cook, nor have we a_Baedeker. 
Graham will have to supply us with the historical details, the romantic I 
can invent, while you and Mrs. Romville will be the appreciative audience.”’ 

Mrs. Romville, a middle-aged widow and an old friend of Lady Waycroft’s, 
smiled. ‘‘I shall be delighted,’ she said moving towards Héléne, “I 
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always forget the family history, 
except that part about the White 
Cavalier and the wicked Lady Anne.”’ 

The girl’s dark, mysterious eyes 
brightened, while a flush of excite- 
ment overspread her pale features. 
She looked extraordinarily beauti- 
ful as she stood with her back against 
the great mullioned window, through 
which could be seen a driving mist of 
snow. Her face was a strange one, 
combining power with a soft, dreamy 
expression, indicative of an unusual 
nature. But it was Héléne’s eyes 
at which one would instinctively gaze, 
eyes shadowed by raven hair, in 
whose depths seemed to lurk an un- 
earthly light, like a jewel gleaming 
in the waters of a still pool. 

‘“* The White Cavalier ? ’’ she asked 
curiously. “He should have a 
ghost ! ”’ 

‘““He has,” interposed Graham. 

““My dear boy,” quickly put in 
Mrs. Romville, “‘ for goodness’ sake 
don’t start that absurd story again.”’ 

Graham shrugged his shoulders ; 
he was lighting a cigarette. “As 
you like,” he said, “only Héléne is 
rather interested in that sort of 
thing.” 

‘“* What sort of thing ? ’’ asked Mrs. 
Romville, with curiosity. 

‘* Yes, Héléne is tremendously keen 
on everything mystic,” laughed her 
brother, ‘‘mesmerism, hypnotism, 
table-turning, and psychical research. 
She can make spirits rap with the aid 
of her engagement ring.” 

“Don’t be unkind, Paul,’ cried 
his sister. “‘ You know you can’t 
shatter my beliefs, so what is the 
use of trying? Few people realise 
the scientific value of spiritualism,” 
she continued gravely. 

For the moment the discussion 
seemed to have completely altered 
her face. Her look of girlish interest 
and excitement had disappeared, 


giving place to one of strange absorp- _ 
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tion. ‘ You know it is my earnest 
wish and endeavour to establish a 
thorough communication with the 
world of shadows.” 

‘* Qh, dear child!”’ ejaculated Mrs. 
Romville in surprised remonstrance. 

‘“ Hasn’t Graham told you, or Lady 
Waycroft, of my studying spiritual- 
ism ?”’ Héléne asked somewhat 
anxiously. ‘“‘I studied a good deal 
when we lived in Brittany, but Paul 
was always sceptical. He asserts 
that ghosts were invented for the 
terror of children and the joy of 
novelists. As for Graham, I don’t 
quite know what he thinks as yet, 
but under the influence of the Castle 
I hope I shall convert him.”’ 

Mrs. Romville gazed in consterna- 
tion at the girl. 

‘“* Héléne,’”’ Graham said laughingly, 
sinking into a chair, “ will turn the 
Castle into a spiritualistic asylum.” 

‘*And you will furnish a special 
suite for her spooks,’’ remarked 
Paul flippantly, for he always treated 
his sister’s psychical whims as rather 
absurd and totally amusing. 

Graham threw his cigarette into 
the fire. 

‘* How about exploring the house ?”’ 
he suggested. 

‘* And the White Cavalier!’ cried 
the girl, regaining her curiosity and 
smiling at Graham. “ Tell me about 
him; he sounds peculiarly interest- 
ing.” Suddenly she paused and a 
startled exclamation escaped her. 

Mrs. Romville looked up. 

““Oh! I have suddenly remem- - 
bered something,’ she went on, her 
eyes becoming reminiscent. ‘‘ Last 
night I had a dream. A strange man 
figured in it,a man I had never seen. 
He was dressed in white, and I’m 
beginning to think—”’ 

She paused, and shook her head. 
Mrs. Romville glanced anxiously at 
her. 

‘** Yes?” she said, inquiringly. 
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“I forget the rest,”’ Héléne concluded 
quietly, “at least, I’m not sure of 
what happened, but the dream was 
very vivid—I wonder what it 
meant ? ”’ 

‘“My dear child, surely you don’t 
believe in dreams?” queried Mrs. 
Romville, aghast. She was begin- 
ning to think Graham had engaged 
himself to a very strange young woman 
indeed. 

‘* There is a meaning in everything,”’ 
Héléne replied simply. ‘‘ Dreams are 
the means by which spirits converse 
with us. A kind of telepathy.”’ 


Graham took her arm. ‘“‘ Come 
and explore,’ he said. ‘“‘ You will 
come with us, Paul ? ” 

“* Three’s company——,” began 


Paul, smiling. : 

““Don’t be foolish,’ cried Helene 
gaily. Then, turning to Mrs. Rom- 
ville, “and you ? ” she asked, smiling. 

“*T will meet you in the Picture 
Gallery,” her elder replied. “I shall 
first see Lady Waycroft. I forgot 
to say she hopes you will excuse her ; 
she never comes down until luncheon. 
Perhaps you will go up presently ?”’ 

“Oh, yes,” said Héléne. “In the 
meantime, give her my love and say I 
am about to explore the Castle.” 
She smiled gaily and passed out 
of the room with Graham. 


“We enter now the Picture Gal- 
lery,’’ Graham was saying when Mrs. 
Romville joined them. “To your 
right you see a portrait of Sir Charles 
Waycroft, who lived in the reign of 
her Gracious Majesty, Queen Eliza- 
beth——” 

“Of Blessed Memory,” put in 
Héléne banteringly, although deeply 
interested. ‘* You make an excellent 
guide, Graham.” 

‘* Precisely,” interpolated Sir 
Charles’s descendant, and present 
owner of the title, and then con- 
tinued his explanatory narrative, ‘‘He 
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was created baronet on account of his 
services to the Crown during the 
Armada.” 

‘“ He looks too stern to be attrac- 
tive,’ commented Héléne, as_ she 
moved slowly down the long gallery, 
which was hung on either side with 
portraits of brave knights and stately 
ladies. The gallery was almost desti- 
tute of furniture, but the oak panel- 
ling and the tapestry somewhat de- 
tracted from its bareness, while the 
light from a fire which burned in the 
great open hearth was reflected on 
the shining surface of the polished 
floor. 

** Lady Anne is down at the other 
end,” said Mrs. Romville. 

“Yes, but Lady Anne is a quite 
recent personage,’ Graham replied. 
‘** But I cannot understand why she 
was placed all alone on the west wall, 
except that she was too wicked to be 
put with the more virtuous ances- 
tors.” 

“What did she do?” queried 
Paul, who had joined them, and was 
looking a trifle bored. 

‘She poisoned her husband,” ex- 
plained Graham impressively, “‘ and 
only escaped being burnt——” 

‘** Burnt ? How horrible! ”’ 
claimed Héléne. 

‘‘She escaped, however, by flying | 
to France.” 

“Tell us of the White Cavalier,” 
demanded Héléne. ‘“‘I’m sure he 
wasn’t so wicked; and you said he 
became a ghost.”’ 

‘* He 1s supposed to have provided 
the Castle with a ghost,’ admitted 
Graham, “ but like most bogies, he 
hasn’t been seen for years. There is 
a quaint story about him, though. 
I’ll show you the old papers when we 
go downstairs. He is a distinguished 
person, for, besides a picture up here, 
there is a statue of him in the studio. 
You'll like the story I expect; it’s 
really very romantic.”’ 
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The girl smiled expectantly, and Romville, and she was evidently 
moved along the gallery, followed by not at her ease. 
the others. Suddenly she started, ‘““It is a remarkable case of spiri- 
and for a moment seemed about to fall; tual telepathy,’ Héléne said, ‘‘ and 
she steadied herself, however, and will, I hope, be of great value in my 
remained staring 
fixedly at the por- 
trait of a soldier of 
the Restoration. 

** What _ startled 
you ?”’ asked Gra- 
ham, taking her arm. 
Paul and Mrs. Rom- 
ville stood silent. 

‘““ It surprised me 
for the moment,”’ re- 
plied Héléne quickly. 
She paused, then 
continued absently, 
‘*T wonder how we 
are connected ? or if 
this is only the be- | pea 
sinning Fee) ALY a De if 

“My dear Héléne, | .Gg 08 (0// [1/20 (UA Rn ee ) By 
what do youmean?” | | aN Hh IW aroma <A | catlteeses 
said Mrs. Romville, 
coming forward. 

The girl turned her 
strange eyes from the 
picture. She was 
visibly excited and 
slightly flushed. 
‘* Whose portrait is 
this ?”’ she asked. 

- “TRat. 1s Sit 
Rupert Waycroft, 
otherwise known as 
the White Cavalier, 
of whom I= told 
you,” Graham said. 
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Héléne’s eyes 
brightened. 

‘“T’m so glad!” 
she cried, ‘‘and 
there is a statue as 
well, and a strange 
story of him.” 


* the ‘ 
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“ SHE REALISED THAT HER ASSURANCE RANG FALSE.” 


researches.”’ Again she turned to the 


‘** Do tell us the story,” put in Paul, portrait. “‘ His are the features of 


a trifle impatiently. 


the man in my dream,” she ended 


The girl’s behaviour disturbed Mrs. triumphantly. 
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““My dear, dear girl,” cried Mrs. 
Romville, in expostulating tone. 

‘“Absurd!”’ muttered Paul. 

Graham looked serious. ‘‘ Héléne,”’ 
he said gently, ‘‘ These old surround- 
ings have goton your mind. We 
will go back to the drawing-room.” 

Héléne looked surprised. 

‘“T assure you, Graham,’’ she 
said gravely,;;‘‘there is nothing 
absurd in my seeing this man in 
my dreams. I find it extremely 
interesting, and it may prove to 
be of great scientific worth. From 
what I remember of my dream 
last night, the features of the White 
Cavalier were older and more severe. 
I felt strangely attracted by him, 
and, and—I know that my feelings 
towards him were reciprocated. That 
was all.” 

Paul and Mrs. Romville moved to 
the door; they had listened without 
remark to her speech. 

‘* Come downstairs, dear,’ Graham 
said. 

‘““But first we must see _ the 
statue,’ replied Héléne, “‘and I will 
read the papers about Sir Rupert. 
I wish my information to be as com- 
plete as possible.” 

A shade of anxiety, or it might have 
been regret, passed over Graham’s 
face. 

They were quite alone now, Paul 
and Mrs. Romville having descended 
the winding stairs which led below. 

‘* Héléne,’”’ Graham began seriously, 
““wouldn’t it be better if you gave 
up this sort of thing, this Psychical 
Research, as you call it? Surely such 
things are best left alone ? ”’ 

He spoke lovingly, but earnestly. 

Héléne coloured at this remon- 
strance. Her spiritualistic studies 
had become so much a part of 
her nature that it roused a feeling of 
angry surprise that any one should 
speak thus concerning them, even if 
it were her fance, of whom she was 
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very fond. She turned abruptly to- 
wards the turret staircase which led 
to the studio. 

“Don’t be foolish, Graham,’’ she 
called after him. ‘“‘Come and show 
me the statue and the documents.”’ 
She had reached the door and waited 
with one foot on the top step. 

“Is this the way?” she asked, 
smiling ingratiatingly. 

Graham followed her. A minute 
later they had descended the stairs, 
and were in a large marble - paved 
hall, standing before the statue of the 
White Cavalier. 

For a moment Héléne gazed at the 
impassive face of the chiselled Sir 
Rupert, then her eyes took in the 
details of the figure and were arrested 
by the gleam of a ring which encircled 
the third finger of the statue’s left 
hand. 

‘“Why does he wear a ring?” 
she asked, gazing at the plain band of 
gold. 

‘* You will see in the old papers, if 
you really wish to read them,” he 
said, unlocking as he spoke a heavily- 
bound oak chest and taking out a 
packet of faded papers. ‘‘ The ring 
is supposed to be poisoned.”” Paul and 
Mrs. Romville were at the further 
end of the room. It was full of 
quaint curios of every description, 
and even Paul was taking an interest 
in the suits of armour and ancient 
weapons. As Graham placed the 
papers in Héléne’s hand they came 
towards her. 

‘“ Mrs. Romville has been telling 
me about Sir Rupert,’ remarked 
Paul, as he examined minutely an old 
arquebus which hung on the panelled 
wall. 

*“Yes,’> murmured Graham _ ab- 
sently, “the old story is very in- 
teresting.” 

He was still thinking, however, of 
Héléne’s dream and _ what she 
had said concerning it. He had 
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vaguely begun to consider what these 
mystic yearnings might mean. Before 
his engagement he had been told, by 
those who knew his ftance well, 
of her idiosyncrasies regarding spiri- 
tualism, but he had not thought 
seriously of them. Miss Creighton, 
with whom  Héléne_ had __iived 
abroad for many years, said that the 
girl’s love of the subject was due 
merely to a few books which she had 
read concerning it. Possibly Miss 
Creighton had not realised how ab- 
sorbed her charge had become. Gra- 
ham was already regretting his dis- 
cussion of the White Cavalier, whose 
story seemed of such interest to 
Héléne, who now sat poring over 
the musty documents. 

When she looked up she was 
flushed with intense excitement, and 
seemed strongly under the spell of 
what she had just read. 

“* It’s wonderful ! ” she cried. 

“Tell us about it,” Paul asked in- 
dolently, drawing near and turning 
over the faded sheets of parchment. 

“The Cavalier,” began Héléne, 
“fought gallantly for Charles I., 
but after the Restoration he came 
back to Waycroft Castle and lived 
alone, giving up all the pleasures of 
a life at Court.” 

She stopped for a moment, and 
gazed intently on the carven face of 
the statue. 

Paul stood idly listening to his 
sister. Graham, within sound of the 
conversation, slowly paced the room ; 
Mrs. Romville sat by the fire. 

“* As Sir Rupert says in this letter,” 
continued Héléne presently, ‘“‘ he was 
neither cared for nor loved by any. 
By his fellow-officers of the army he 
was honoured, but never in his career 
had he a real friend; therefore, at 
the age of forty-five, and in the year 
1661, he returned to Waycroft Castle 
and here remained for three years. 
On the last day of the year 1664 
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he penned this letter, which he gave 
to the Rector of the parish to open 
and read on the following day. In 
it he wrote what I have told you, and 
finished with these words.” 

Héléne paused, and, taking up the 
papers, turned to the last page of the 
Cavalier’s letter. Slowly she read 
the passage— 

““*T do here command that ye 
take the ring which is on the hand of 
my dead body and place it on the 
third finger of the left hand of that 
statue of myself which I caused to be 
made two years since. To-night I 
intend, Heaven permitting, to destroy 


myself. I have no consolation in the 
whole of this world. Therefore, 
Amen.’ 


“Then at the end he wrote these 
words :—‘In this life I have been 
loved by none, but in death one will 
come who will sacrifice herself for 
me.’ 9 

A silence fell on the room. Again 
Héléne continued— 

‘* Here,”’ she said, taking up another 
paper, “is a letter signed by the 
Rector, to whom the White Cavalier 
sent this communication. It is short, 
and says that the Rev. Ambrose 
Barker and servants at the Castle 
found on the first day of the New Year 
the body of Sir Rupert, on the hand of 
which was the ring which is now on 
the finger of the statue where it was 
placed in 1665 by the Rector.” 

Héléne thrust the papers into the 
box and walked to one of the windows. 
Outside the snow still fell with chill- 
ing persistency. 

“I wonder if I ”* she murmured 
softly to herself, then turned to the 
others. “It is a strange story, is 
it not, Graham ? ”’ 


The days fled swiftly, though not 
uneventfully, at Waycroft. It was 
now the last day of the year, and a 
fortnight had passed since Héléne 
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first explored the Castle. She looked 
back on that morning as the most 
interesting of her life, for from that 
day her whole being had changed. 
Changed, not by the usual influences 
of life, but subtly, almost secretly ; 
yet notwithstanding, she was fully 
aware of what had so altered her 
existence. In the eyes of the modern 
world the forces which had meta- 
morphosed her senses would be ridi- 
culous. 

To Graham, to Paul, the riddle 
was inexplicable ; only she herself 
could comprehend it. Uncon- 
sciously at first, then knowing 
what was happening to her, yet power- 
less to resist, she had fallen under a 
spell—or call it what you will. Night 
after night she had been drawn 
irresistibly to the hall in which stood 
the White Cavalier. Night after 
night she sat there, waiting while the 
minutes, the hours, ticked by. Fear- 
lessly she sat alone in the light of the 
dying fire and gazed at the white 
figure glimmering in the dusk. Each 
night a great pity tore at her heart, 
and her very existence seemed 
vibrating under some unseen in- 
fluence. Then, after a lapse of abso- 
lute quiet, she would steal from the 
darkened room with the eyes of the 
stone figure following her. After 
each visit she felt she was being drawn 
by gentle, soothing cords further 
from her own world; closer to she 
knew not what. 

But the bonds were pressing tighter, 
and slowly she was giving herself 
more entirely to the forces which were 
drawing her within their grasp. Some- 
times a great fear swept over her, 
beating down courage, trampling on 
faith; then she would cower and 
seem to feel the icy breath of Death, 
but always the reaction came with 
that irresistible call, and she would 
obey it. 

For many years the girl had en- 
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deavoured to effect a means of com- 
municating with the spirit world ; 
she had accustomed herself to the 
idea of some day accomplishing such 
a thing ; but this fascination, even to 
her—this power which drew her to 
the place where the White Cavalier 
stood sentinel—was beyond her com- 
prehension. From the first she had 
been struck by the story of Sir 
Rupert, and she had been drawn to 
the carven figure as she had read 
the closing words of the old docu- 
ment : “ In this life I have been loved 
by none, but in death there will come 
one who will sacrifice herself for me.” 
A note of warning seemed to find an 
echo in her heart, but it was a vain one 
for she saw that Fate was moving 
swiftly. She knew now that her 
dream was not a thing of chance, but 
fore-ordained ; she knew it was her- 
self, Héléne de Chantois, who was 
to be the sacrifice. Was she afraid ? 
she asked herself. Would it be too 
hard ? Surely not. 

Graham had become uneasy during 
the past weeks, for he knew of these 
midnight vigils, but was powerless 
to stop them. In vain he pleaded 
with her, feeling it useless, for she was 
under an influence stronger than his. 

To-night he had asked her to come 
with him to the terrace, determined 
to plead with her once more. 

Together they left the drawing- 
room. Others had smiled, as is the 
wont of the world to smile at a man 
and woman who are engaged ;_ but 
Héléne and Graham each knew the 
interview on the terrace would alter 
the courses of their lives. 

Outside, a full moon shone bril- 
liantly on the sleeping country. The 
snow had gone, but every twig glis- 
tened with silver gossamer. 

For a time they paced the stone- 
paved terrace in silence, each waiting 
for the other to speak. Suddenly 
Graham paused. 
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‘* Héléne,”’ he said slowly, choosing 
his words with care, “ Héléene, I 
wish, dear, to ask you a question. 
May I?” 

The girl drew her furs closer round 
her. A chill colder than the night 
air had run through her at his words. 

“* Yes,” she answered vaguely, try- 
ing to appear natural. 

‘* Héléne,”” he began, “I wish you 
to be candid, quite open. I think 
we know each other well enough for 
that. Something has come between 
us. What it is you know and 
understand much better than I do. 
To me you seem to have given your- 
self to an idea, strangely unreal. I 
do not complain. I wish merely to 
understand.” He stopped abruptly, 
and asked gravely, “‘ Do you still love 
me, Héléne ? ”’ 

For a moment he thought she would 
fall, but with an effort she mastered 
herself. She was bewildered, at a 
loss. Again and again she repeated 
to herself that she loved Graham, 
but she realised that her assurance 
rang false, and it dawned upon her that 
her affection was not heartwhole. 
She seemed to have been robbed of her 
heart. Only a corner, a small corner, 
was left for Graham. Yet, until now 
she had believed in her affection, 
deeply and truly. She knew she must 
speak ; Graham was waiting for an 
answer. She also was waiting; but 
for what ? 

Slowly she turned towards Gra- 
ham, her answer still unready. For 
a full minute she stood bathed in the 
chilly moonbeams, and Graham knew 
that Héléne loved him no longer. 

‘“T understand,” he said sadly. 

He moved away, leaving her stand- 
ing alone, pale and hesitating. 

Suddenly the great clock of the 
Castle struck, and Héléne counted 
eleven strokes. 

“Only one hour until the new 
year,” Graham said, coming towards 
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her. “It is late; will you not come 
in?” 
‘ Yes,”” she said mechanically, 


and followed him along the terrace 
to the door which led into the Castle. 
But the words Graham had just 
spoken echoed through her mind— 
the New Year. Was it not on New 
Year’s eve more than two hundred 
years ago that Sir Rupert Waycroft 
had died? To-night was New Year’s 
eve! To-night ! 

They passed from the fairy moonlit 
terrace into the lighted house. From 
the drawing-room came the sound of 
voices. At the stairs Héléne paused. 

“* Good-night, Graham,” she said 
simply, “I am tired.” 

‘““Good night,” replied Graham 
sadly. He moved down the hall 
and entered the card-room. 

Softly Hélene followed him, cross- 
ing the hall and entering the passage 
which led to the room in which stood 
the White Cavalier. At each step 
her spirits rose; her heart thrilled. 
She reached the oaken door and her 
hand sought the latch ; for a moment 
it rested there. She had been drawn 
here by a force which she was power- 
less to resist. Suddenly she realised 
that she had been drawn by the cords 
of Love, and as she realised this a 
great passion swept over her, drown- 
ing all else in its intensity. Love! 
The word beat like the sound of the 
sea in her brain, and in that instant 
it seemed the years since that fatal 
New Year’s eve had been thrust aside, 
that Sir Rupert was alive and close 
to her. 

Inside, the room was in semi-dark- 
ness ; lit only by a ruddy gleam from 
the dying fire. Héléne paused and 
glanced at the figure on its pedestal, 
then glided to a deep-winged chair 
by the hearth, from whence she could 
gaze on the features of the White 
Cavalier, seen faintly in the dusk. 

On previous occasions she had 
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experienced no tremor of fear, but 
to-night it seemed as if the room was 
peopled with weary shades, centering 
round the statue. She felt she was 
not alone; once she almost cried 
out, so vivid was the sensation. She 
gazed on the white figure, and her 
strange love for the dead 
Sir Rupert strengthened her. 
The minutes ticked by ; 
the clock on the mantelpiece 
had already struck the half- 
hour. It was growing nearer 
midnight and the New Year 
each second. Deeper the 
darkness gathered; softly 
the cinders fell into the 
grate, the dull red coals set- 
tling themselves as if for 
sleep. Once a tiny flame 
darted up, illumining for 
the moment the whole 
room with its feeble 
flare. Inthat moment 


we 
Héléne stared fixedly / ‘ Bi Ne 


at the White Cavalier, 
looking for she 
knew not what. 

Ten minutes 
flew by; faster 
and faster the 
clock seemed to 4 \ Cpa Aah 
tell them, as if = /7/ ||; RY 
they were rac- / /° 3 
ing. The room 
appeared to be 
full of sighs and 
faint rustlings, 
as if shadows 
flitted here 
and there. 
Héléne shrank into’ her chair. 
Her head seemed on fire, a song 
by invisible singers was echoing in 
her head, persistent and _ sweet. 
Strange scents filled the room, as if 
all the flowers of the world were 
gathered there ; the very air seemed 
living with sweet sound and sweeter 
perfume. Louder swelled the song 


“ WITH CLOSED EYES AND UPTURNED FACE SHE WAITED,” 
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until it rolled like a great world of 
voices calling, calling. Suddenly the 
sounds ceased, the song died away 
on the air, and she was waiting— 
waiting in a silence and desolation she 
could not endure. For what—? 
Why did she stay ? 

Slowly she rose from 


5%, the chair, drawn again 


by the unknown power. 
Step by step she crossed 
to where the White 
Cavalier stood erect in 

the gloom. With 


timid hands she 
reached up, her 
fingers _clasping 


Pa H\;)\\ the graven fingers, 

iy) ea then, with closed 
eyes and upturned 
face, she waited. 

Then she knew 
that someone was 
bending over her, 
nearer—nearer—a 
breath fanned her 
face. 

“For ever?” 
came a voice, in- 
finitely tender. 
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“For ever! 
| she replied. 
‘| Lips brushed 


hers, and for a mo- 
ment she lay im- 
passive in a strong - 
embrace, happy 
and content in her 
great love. Softly 
she disengaged 
herself and raised 
her eyes. The eyes of the White 
Cavalier answered her look. 

“Through Death to Life!” she 
murmured. 

x * * * 

The card-tables in the drawing- 
room had been thrust aside, the 
guests were waiting to see in the New 
Year. They were all silent, eagerly 
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listening for the clock to chime 
midnight. The door was open. 
Suddenly a great gust of wind swept 
shrieking round the house, then died 
slowly in a strange moan. At that 
instant the crash of something fall- 
ing echoed through the silent house. 
For a short space no one moved, 
then Graham, Paul, and the others 
snatched up lighted candles and 
hurried from the room. Graham 
turned down the corridor leading to 
the studio. With trembling hands 
he thrust open the door and stood 
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inside, the others pressing close be- 
hind him. 

‘* Back, keep back,”’ he cried wildly, 
raising in his hand the candle. Its 
light spread past the dying fire, his 
eyes following its frail beam. 

For a moment he stood silent, then 
staggered slightly backward. 

The statue of the White Cavalier 
lay in broken fragments on the floor, 
and at the foot of the empty pedestal 
lay the lifeless body of Héléne, 
and one of her fingers was encircled 
by the poisoned ring. 


MEMORY 


BY ROBERT BIRKMYRE. 


Would that one chord of love were mute 
From the enchantment of its lute! 
Tears gather in the eyes like mist, 

Wan are the ruby lips love-kist, 

When Memory is the melodist ! 
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Mr. Nutts, ““when I found 
yer'd forgotten all about that 
—stuff ¥ 
“The love philtre of Raleigh,” 
interposed Mr. Nutts, solemnly. 
“Yus 1“ “said. ‘Tom: "2 ‘say 
when I found yer’d forgotten it——”’ 
‘“Not at all! Not at all!” said 
Mr. Nutts with a protesting shrug. 
‘“* Pressure of business; that is all.” 
‘““T ses to myself,” continued Tom, 
‘ere goes, I ses. An’ so when we'd 
"ad a row one night an’ wuz—getting 
over it, I ses to ’er, ‘ Mary’—she 
allus liked me to call ’er Marie, but 
I wuz goin’ on noo tattics. I ses 
‘Mary, we'll be married on the 
twenty-second o’ nex’ month, or 
else yore ’umble servant ’ll stick to 
blessed singleness all ’is life. See /’ 
She ses ‘ Wot’s that ?’ very loud, 
so I tells ’er again without any excite- 
ment, an’ she ses ‘ Oh, all right,’ a bit 


ie wuz like this,’ said Tom to 


faint-like—an’ that’s ‘ow it come 
about.” 

The wedding had taken place that 
morning. They were slowly  re- 


tracing their steps towards Tom’s 
new abode. Tom and Mr. Nutts, 
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in wonderful top-hats, were in front, 
preceding a majestic procession that 
included Old Pinch, Ginger, Bill 
Jones and Potty, together with two 
other gentlemen, friends of the brides- 
maids. They had been carrying out 
a time-honoured custom, prevailing 
only in certain classes, the custom 
that insists upon all the gentlemen 
of the party adjourning to the nearest 
public-house and replenishing the 
liquor jugs at mutual expense. 

Tom was happy. His hat was 
balanced at an angle that would have 
paralysed Euclid ; he held a cigar in 
the corner of his mouth, and his 
buttonhole bouquet of geranium was 
not so vividly red as was his.face. 
They were all happy, as a matter of 
fact. Tom stopped suddenly, turned 
round and gazed at his friends in 
bland joy. He removed his cigar, 
took his hat from his head, and, with 
a vigorous sweeping gesture, shouted 

ee "Ip ! "Ip 29 

The chorus unanimously yelled 

***Ooray ! ” 

Tom sighed contentedly, and, tak- 
ing again the arm of Mr. Nutts, re- 
sumed the triumphant return. The 
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ladies were gathered in a sad circle 
around the bride’s sister, Mrs. Lake ; 
familiarly Mrs. Pinch. She was mop- 
ping her eyes with a damp handker- 
chief. The sorrow that permeates all 
feminine rejoicings at weddings—the 
under taste of quince—had developed 
rapidly during the absence of the 
gentlemen, and confidences regard- 
ing husbands were being exchanged 
freely. Mrs. Lake had just concluded 
a eulogy of her first sharer of joys 
and bestower of sorrows, whom Pinch 
had succeeded, through the agency of 
a railway accident. 

‘‘ But, my dears,” she continued, 
‘““my ‘usband’s a good man. ’E 
"as a good ’eart—an’ a good ’eart 
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is worth more’n money. Ah!” 
She shook her head at the bride, 
“If yours turns out as_ good, 
you'll be a ’appy woman. And 


"appy women make ’appy men. The 
great secret of leadin’ a ’appy married 
life is to each give way to the other, 
and you'll find if you give way in 
the little things, ’e’ll let you do just 
as you like in the big things. You 
see wot I mean,*my dears? Man’s 
only a growed-up baby—Oh. ’ere you 
are!” 

Pinch had just then entered in 
advance of the others, and in charge 
of three jugs. He confirmed his pre- 
sence blandly. 

““Yus, ’ere I am, my dear,” he 
said. 

‘* Well, I mus’ say you’ve been gone 
a pretty long time,” said Mrs. Bates, 
to and at Ginger. 

Mr. Nutts intervened. 

‘** Absence,”’ said he, “‘ as the divine 
Bill hath truly remarked, maketh 
the’ heart fonder. Thus, my dear 
madame, our temporary and unavoid- 
able withdrawal from the sunshine of 
your fair presence adds a savour to re- 
union. W.S., you may remember, 
asserts that parting 1s sweet sorrow— 
but the world, my dear madame, and 
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all things of the world, are in equi- 
poise, and the joy of meeting is in- 
variably in exact ratio to the sorrow 
of parting, subject, that is, to the 
period of absence being defined at 
the first parting.” 

“Oh, I beg your pardon,” said 
Mrs. Bates, overwhelmed. 

The gentlemen had _ distiibuted 
themselves about the room during 
Mr. Nutts’ diplomatic interpolation. 
Bill Jones looked worried. 

‘“* Look ’ere,”’ said he, “‘ about wot 
you sed. If absence makes the ’eart 
grow fonder it seems ter me the less 
yer see of a person the more yer like 
"im. That’s logic.” 

** Logic,” said Mr. Nutts, contemp- 
tuously. “Logic, sir, is like a 
straight road through a beautiful 
country, and the logician sees nothing 
but the road.” 

Tom had been whispering to Pinch, 
and the old man suddenly arose. 

‘““Order,”” he said, solemniy. 
** Order !—Er—I’ve been asked by 
the bridegroom ter propose ’is ’ealth 
an’ ’1s wife’s ’ealth as well—which I 
"ereby do. Ladies and gents, the 
’ealth of the ’appy pair. Long life to 
"em an’ lots o’—fun.”’ 

The toast was drunk with im- 
pressive gravity, marred only by one 
bridesmaid. This young lady was 
superstitious and evolved suddenly 
the idea that if she wished violently. 
while drinking so important a toast, 
her wish would surely be gratified. 
Unfortunately, she had a habit of 
shaping her thoughts inaudibly upon 
her lips, and the attempt to wish 
and to drink at the same moment 
resulted in waste, amid great excite- 
ment. 

Tom, who had drunk to his own 
health quite impartially, stood on the 
hearth-rug and attempted to return 
thanks for the honour. : 

‘* Ladies and gents,”’ he said. “‘ This 
is the fust time any of yer ’ave been 
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"ere to my weddin’, but I ’ope it 
won’t be the last. We——’”’ 

He became conscious of cold, steely 
glances emanating from every lady 
in the room and focussing upon 
himself. He reviewed his remark,~ 
and realised his error. 

““No!no!” he said. “ That ain’t 
wot I mean. I ’ope ter goodnes it wll 
be the last.”’ 

His bride saw offence even in this 
amende and threatened hysterics. 

“Well, any’ow,” said Tom, des- 
perately, ‘‘ we are wery much obliged 
to yer. An’ now we're goin’ to ’ave 
some ’armony, an’ we shall all be wery 
pleased if our friend Mr. Nutts will 
take the chair.”’ 

Mr. Nutts kindly consented, and 
was supplied witha coke hammer as 
a badge of office. He was in his 
element. Respectful silence awaited 
his voice. He cleared his throat. 

‘* Marriage,” he said, ‘‘ marriage is 
vested with great importance in 
modern life, and forms the centre for 
much meditation by the youth of the 
age. Such meditation is good up to 
a certain point; beyond that point 
it o’erleaps itself and falls on the other 
side, as W.S. remarked. I myself, 
when young, did meditate on the sub- 
ject beyond that certain point, and, 
as a result, I am still single. We are 
told that amongst the angels there is 
no marrying or giving in marriage. 
We are also told that fools rush in 
where angels fear to tread. Com- 
ment is superfluous. Some of the 
wisest men who ever lived have been 
married—and that is where I have 
the advantage over them ‘ 

Tom nudged the speaker violently 
and he smiled blandly at the gloomy 
faces of the ladiesand the suppressed 
apoplexy of Pinch. 

** Because,” he continued, “‘ I have 
yet to taste the joys of wedded 
life.”’ 

Pinch’s wife allowed 


a smile to 
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alleviate her worried look, and ex- 
changed glances with Mrs. Bates. 

‘‘ Marriage,’ resumed Mr. Nutts, 
‘* as a custom is excellent ; as a habit 
it is undesirable. Solomon made a 
habit of it, and others have done so. 
I had an uncle who married twenty- 
three ladies in one year, and, curiously 
enough, he always maintained that 
the thirteenth—the thirteenth, mark 
you—was the sweetest woman of all.”’ 

Mrs. Bates was overcome. 

‘“* Twenty-three ?’’ she murmured 
faintly. 

‘““ Twenty-three,” repeated Mr. 
Nutts, solemnly, adding, “‘ he was a 
registrar.” 

He smote the table with the coke- 
hammer, and suddenly remembered 
his duties as chairman. 

‘*T am now going to call on some- 
body to commence the harmony,” he 
said, permitting his eye to inspect the 
company. ‘I’m sure you'll all re- 
joice to hear me select our friend Mr. 
Lake for the privilege. 

Old Pinch started violently in his 
seat. 

‘“Wot! Me!’ hesaid. “ Mesing! 
Not if I know it. Besides, I dunno 
no songs.” 

‘“ That, sir,” said Mr. Nutts, with 
severity, ‘‘is not our fault. And I 
must insist upon the authority of the 
chair being supported.” 

He appealed to the audience,mutely. 

‘““Cert’nly,” said Bill Jones. 

‘* Why, o’course,”’ said Ginger Bates 
gazing indignantly at Pinch. 

** But ” began the old man; 
and then a gleam of hope rescued his 
face from utter gloom. “ Ladies 
fust, he said] oudly. ‘* Beauty be- 
fore honesty. Ladies fust.”’ 

‘‘ No,” said Mr. Nutts, smiting the 
table a fearful blow with the coke- 
hammer. 

‘“Get on with it,” urged Potty. 
‘“ I'd be ashamed o’ myself, makin’ 
all this fuss.” 
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‘“* Dessay: yer would,”’ said Pinch. 
‘* But I ain’t ’ad so much practice 
in bein’ ashamed as some people 
"ave. See wot I mean?” 

Mrs. Lake’s face betrayed her dis- 
appointment and impatience with 
her husband. 

‘““If you ain’t goin’ to sing,” she 
said, “‘ like a ’uman bein’ an’ a Chris- 
tian would, tell a story. We know 
you can do that.” 

“Dunno no stories,” said Pinch, 
dully, “* leastways, none wot ~ 

Sudden recollection lightened his 
eyes. 

‘* Did I ever tell yer ’ow about wot 
once ’appened ter me, an’ ow I got 
mixed up with love’s young dream, 
as Mr. Nutt’s pal, W.S., ’ud call it ? 
I wuz ’ailed one mornin’ by a toff, 
smart young chap dressed fit to kill 
an’ with a big leather bag. ’E tells 
me ter drive to a ’ouse in Bayswater— 
back entrance. Back—mark yer. 
When we gets there, ’e ’ops out an’ 
knocks three times on the door, an’ 
goes in. Minute later out ’e comes 
with as nice a young lady as ever I 
seed. She wuz laughin’ an’ cryin’ 
all at once, an’ there wuz a servant gal 
with ’er doin’ the same. There wuz 
a trunk, too. 

‘* The young toff looks at ’is watch, 
an’ the young lady ’ugs the servant 
roun’ the neck an’ gets in the cab 
an’ the toff shakes ’ands with the ser- 
vant an’ gets in an’ tells me ter drive 
to a suttin place. ‘Wot O!’ ses I 
ter myself. It wuz a registry office. 
When we got there, ’e ses ter me, 
‘Can yer leave yer ’oss fer a minute ? ’ 
‘Wot O!’ ses I, an’ I went in with 
"em, an’ in about five minutes they 
wuz properly.’arnessed up an’ I wuz 
pocketin’ a wery nice little sovereign. 
Well, I drove ’em ter Charin’ 
Cross Station, an’ when he wuz 
payin’? me, I ses to ’im, ‘ Beg 
yer pardon, sir, but ‘spose any 
questions is put ter me about this, 
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wot shall I say ?” ’E laughs an’ ses 
‘Tell ’em the truth, my man, if yer 
like. We’re married now, an’ I don’t 
care a snap for my wife’s father. 
See?’ ‘ Right, sir,’ ses I, ‘ good luck 
to yer.’ 

** Nex’ mornin’ I wuz a bit slack, 
so I ses ter myself, ‘I don’t see why, 
if the young lady’s father can’t find 
me, I can’t go to ’im jus’ as easy, 
an’ save ’im a lot o’ trouble, p’raps.’ 
So I drives up ter the ’ouse, front en- 
trance this time, an’ I gets down an’ 
bangs at the door. It wuz opened 
by the wery same servant as I’d seen 
the day before. She nearly faints 
when she sees me. But I winks at 
er an’ ses, ‘It’s all right, my dear, 
they’re got away,’ an’ tells ’er I 
wants to see the guvnor. Well, I sees 
the guvnor, peppery ol’ army chap, 
an’ e’ ses ‘ Well, my man, wot the 
devil d’you want ?’ I ses, ‘ Excuse 
me, sir, but ’ave yer found one 0’ 
your daughters missin’, ’cause I drove 
a toff ’ere yesterday an’ picked 
up a wery nice young lady at the back 
gate, an’ I drove ’em away together.’ 
‘Oh!’ ses ol’? Pepper, ‘ you’re the 
scoundrel, are yer? I’ve been ’alf 
over London ter find you.’ ‘’Alf a 
mo,’ ses I, ‘just a bit easy with the 
"arsh words. ‘’Bout ’alf pas’ four 
this mornin’ I woke up an’ it flashed 
across me that I’d been helpin’ at a 
helopement, an’ my _ conscience 
started a-prickin’ of me immejutly.’ 
‘Yore conscience,’ ses ’e; ‘ thunder 
an’ blood, if yer don’t tell me at once 
where yer drove ’em to, I'll ’ave yer 
skinned.’ ‘ Well,’ ses I, ‘it’s a funny 
thing, but I’ve clean forgot the name 
o’ the street—but I could drive yer 
there.” Then somethink dawned on 
"1m an’ ’e forks out a quid an’ ses, 
* Drive me there quicker’n lightnin.’ 
So I did. 

‘“When we got to the registry 
office there wuz a brougham outside. 
Ol Pepper got out an’ ses to me, 
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“Come inside, come inside, along o’ 
me.’ So I went, o’ course, an’ fus’ 
thing we sees wuz a wery nice lady 
about a woman’s-forty-year-old a- 
sittin’ on achaircryin’. Pepper looks 
at ’er an’ ’e ses, ‘ Thunder an’ blood. 
It’s Maggie.’ She looks up an’ ses, 
‘Oh, my! It’s John.’ ‘ Wotever 
are yer doin’ ’ere ?’ ses Pepper. ‘ Oh, 
John,’ she ses, ‘I’m afraid my poor 
boy’s got into a hentanglement with 
some minx, an’ because of somethink 
I sed to ’im, ’e sent me a telegram 
sayin’ ’ed taken ’is own path an’ wuz 
married to the minx, ’ere, yesterday ; 
an’ I cameon, John, an’ it’s true—it’s 
true.’ Then she started cryin’ again. 
Ol’ Pepper’s eyes wuz nearly out of 
"is ’ead. “Why, dash it all,’ ses ’e, 
‘but the lady yore referrin’ to as a 
minx, mus’ be my daughter, an’ that 
young jackanapes I forbade the ’ouse 
mus’ be——’ ‘ My son,’ ses the lady. 
*’Ow dare yer call ’im a jackanapes ? ’ 
* Well, thunder an’ blood,’ ses Pepper, 
‘this is rum; this ts rum. It’s the 
rummest thing I ever come across. 
Why, if I'd only known—dash it all, 
wot d’ye mean by callin’ my daughter 
a minx?’ ‘Qh, John,’ she ses, 
“don’t be silly, ?ow wuz I ter know ? 
When yer rushed off like a madman 
that night I sed mo, an’ went. to 
India—but, John, we are not alone.’ 
which they suttinly wasn’t, ’cause I 
was suckin’ it all in like a fish, and the 
ol’ registrar, ’e wuz as interested as me. 
*I don’t care a dash,’ ses ol’ Pepper. 
* Maggie, tell me quick, is yer ’usband 
alive?’ “Ah, John,’ she ‘ses, ’e’s 
been dead fifteen years.’ ‘ Thunder 
an’ blood,’ ses ’e. ‘ Maggie, we'll 
give the young beggars a surprise. 
I'll give my gal a mother; you give 
your boy a father. Eh, wot ?’ ° Oh, 
John,’ she ses. ‘Cabby,’ ses Pepper 
to me, ‘clear out, confound ‘yer, 
an’ call fer me at eleven o’clock 
termorrer mornin’.’”’ 

Pinch paused, and resumed— 
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**So I cleared out,” he said “‘ an’ 
I called fer ’im nex’ mornin’, and, 
blow me, if ’e ’adn’t got a_ special 
license all ready, an’ I drove ’im ter 
the registry office again an’ ’im an’ 
the lady wuz ’arnessed up proper man 
an’ wife—an’ I got another quid. So 
I didn’t grumble—an’ yer see, that 
all come about by my kindness in 
thinkin’ I'd save ’im the trouble o’ 
findin’ me, an’ tellin’ ’im ’ow my 
conscience pricked me at ’alf-past four 
in the mornin’.”’ 

Potty’s wife shed a look of interest 
on Pinch, and gurgled ecstatically— 

*““Oh! Mr. Pinch,” she said, ‘‘ ’ow 
romantic.” 

A bridesmaid and her beau, frankly 
in love, gazed into each other’s eyes 
and squeezed hands. 

Mr. Nutts assumed control of 
matters. 

** Well, ladies and gentlemen,” said 
he, ‘I’m sure we’re all very much 
obliged to Mr. Lake for his anecdote, 
and also to Mrs. Lake for her happy 
suggestion that induced Mr. Lake to 
oblige. I have pleasure, much plea- 
sure, in asking you to drink to the 
health of Mr. and Mrs. Lake.”’ 

The audience had equal pleasure in 
drinking to it. 

‘* Now, ladies and gentlemen,”’ re- 
sumed Mr. Nutts, “ time is on the wing 
more’s the pity. ’Tis true ’tis pity, 
and pity tis, ’tis true, as W.S. is re- 
ported to have said, though _per- 
sonally I believe that the divine Bill 
had too much commonsense to make 
such a fat-headed observation.”’ 

Mr. Nutt’s dignity was lessening 
rapidly. | 

*“ Anyhow,” he continued, “ I’m 
going to call on every one of you to 
sing a song, tell a story, or pay a for- 
feit. And to begin, I now call on 
Mrs. Bates to oblige. 

Strangely, Mrs. Bates required no 
urging. She sang, in doubtful tune, 
but deadly earnest, a ballad popular 
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in the days of her youth, a simple 
but pleasing ditty, witha refrain cal- 
culated to haunt. Like this: 
Then come love come . 
and do not fear. . 


My boat lies on... . the 
other shore . 

And all I want . . 1s Sal-ly 
dear. ... : 
And we'll be off .. . . to Bal- 

ti-more . . 


Once started, ‘“‘ harmony,” was 


volunteered in embarrassingly large. 


quantities, and Mr. Nutts had a deli- 
cate task in dealing with the various 
would-be contributors. And thoughts 
of time were swamped in rejoicings, 
till the silver-grey dawn rudely pene- 
trated the blinds, and breaking the 
silence that greeted it, came the sound 
of a church clock striking three. 
Then the party broke up, quietly 


and respectably. They passed up the 
short street and turned at the corner. 
The bride and bridegroom waved 
violent farewells from the doorstep, 
responded to enthusiastically by all 
the ladies. Then they heard the door 
closed, and went slowly along the 
main road towards their respective 
residences, which were all near at 
hand. Potty had an inspiration. 

“Wot say,” said he “shall we all 
go for a walk, an’ get a’ appetite for 
breakfast ? ” 

The suggestion met with an un- 
favourable reception, and Mr. Nutts 
frowned sadly. 

‘“‘ Personally,” said he, “I antici- 
pate more difficulty in getting a break- 
fast for my appetite.” 

Pinch chuckled. 

‘“* That’s allright,” hesaid. ‘“ Yore 
comin’ along 0’ me an’ the missis.” 


ST. VALENTINE’S DAY 


BY FRED BUCKLEY. 


[To you feel a gentle thrilling 


And disturbance in your heart? 
Cupid then must be fulfilling 
Once again his chosen gart! 


And he'll do bis werk more surely 


Should he triumph on this days 


So if you would love securely, 


Let dear Cupid have his way! 


Fear disgrace. 
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“I, George Hollamby Druce, in view of the fact that so many statements 
regarding my life have appeared, have decided to write a full and true 


account myself. 


CHAPTER IIT. 


Craignez honte—Fear disgrace. 
How singularly appropriate these 
words were to the circumstances sur- 
surounding the life of the late fifth 
Duke of Portland, upon whose crest 
they were emblazoned. The founder 
of the title, the first Earl of Portland, 
created in 1716, accompanied William 
of Orange toEngland. He was a Lieut.- 
General at the Battle of the Boyne, 
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in 1690, and his name looms large in 
the history of the English Revolu- 
tion. By a heroic act of devotion 
he gained special favour from William 
III. The king was suffering from 
small-pox, the terrible scourge of 
those days, and the Court physicians 
despaired of saving his life by any 
other method than finding for him a 
bedfellow who would draw off from 
the King the terrible irritation set 
up by the skin disease. William 
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Bentinck, the first Earl of Portland, 
who was greatly attached to his 
royal master, volunteered for this 
dangerous office, and though he sur- 
vived the attack following on the in- 
fection, he ever after suffered from 
an irritating skin eruption, which, 
though adisfigurement,was permanent 
evidence of the heroic act of devotion 
by which he had saved his royal 
master’s life. 

The second Duke was for some time 
Governor of Jamaica, but beyond this 
appears to have gone through life 
without accomplishing deeds worthy 
of being chronicled in the records of 
posterity. 

The third Duke, after the short 
ministry of Shelbourne, succeeding 
the death of Rockingham, was 
selected by Fox and North “‘as a con- 
venient cypher”? to become the 
head of the Coalition Ministry in 
1783, to the formation of which the 
King was, with great reluctance, 
compelled to give his assent. He 
again succeeded to the premiership 
in 1807, which he held till 1809, the 
year of his death. He owed his 
political influence chiefly to his rank, 
mild disposition, and personal in- 
tegrity, for his talents were in no 
sense brilliant, and he was deficient 
in practical energy as well as in in- 
tellectual grasp. The fourth Duke 
is best described as a gentleman far- 
mer. The fifth Duke was ? Some 
say he was a misogynist or woman- 
hater, that his antipathy for the op- 
posite sex amounted to a mania, 
and that he lived and died a bachelor. 
I claim, however, that he allowed this 
impression to be formed in the circle 
of his acquaintance as Duke, the 
better to distinguish him from the 
known characteristics so opposite in 
the life of Thomas Charles Druce. 
The latter was a very much married 
man. At the age of sixteen we find 
him eloping with a young girl, Miss 
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Crickmer, of about the same age ; 
and later on we find him introducing 
his children to various ladies (in no 
way related to the family) as their 
respective “ aunts.” 

The present holder of the title, the 
sixth Duke, does not come within the 
scope of this inquiry, being a distant 
relation of the fifth Duke, and suc- 
ceeding him upon the assumption of a 
complete failure of that line. 

It was my original intention not to 
give an account of the double life led 
by the fifth Duke of Portland until I 
came to that period when I arrived in 
England and commenced to gather 
evidence in support of my claim. I 
find, however, that as my case will 
shortly be brought before the Courts, 
it is necessary for me to tell this—un- 
doubtedly the most interesting and 
important part of my story—at once ; 
otherwise an injunction might be ob- 
tained by the defendants to have the 
publication of such matter prohibited, 
contending that the publication of same 
whilst an actton bearing én the subject 
matter contained therein was pend- 
ing, would constitute a contempt of 
Court. Perhaps it is better so. For 
when the reader is acquainted with 
this curious story of “ Jekyll and 
Hyde ”’ in real life, he will understand 
I am not bringing an action without 
having abundant proof in support of 
the allegations I make. Moreover, 
people may take an increased interest 
in the story of an Australian Bush- 
man, when they read what good 
grounds he has for believing himself to 
be the rightful Duke of Portland. 

I propose to give a_ short 
sketch of the lives, as separately 
known, of the fifth Duke and of 
Thomas Charles Druce, leaving the 
reader to form a proper conclusion as 
to how far the probabilities of my 
contention that they were one and 
the same man, living two separate 
lives, is supported by the bare facts. 
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A perusal of this short summary 
will, I contend, compel the reader to 
observe with what exactness the ex- 
traordinary and unexplained periods 
in the life of the one are filled up 
with a complete and ordinary history 
of the other. 

When the one man is extraor- 
dinarily absent, the other is ordinarily 
present. To begin with, it is clearly 
extraordinary that a young man in 
the position of the fifth Duke, known 
in 1816 as Lord John Bentinck, 
should from 1816 to 1820 have no 
record whatever. This is the very 
period of his life when he would in 
the usual course be acquiring an 
education at Eton or Harrow, Ox- 
ford or Cambridge, fitting him for 
the exalted position he was after- 
wards to occupy. In the _ biogra- 
phies of persons of nobility, there 
never fails to appear a statement 
regarding their academical training. 
Among all the biographies of this 
Duke no such statement appears. The 
first appearance of Druce is in 1816, 
when he marries Miss Crickmer, and 
the Church records at Bury St. Ed- 
munds show them as living together 
to some date a little later than 1820, 
the birth of their last child, Frances, 
being registered there in July, 1821. 

Just after 1820 we have an extra- 
ordinary disappearance of Druce. His 
wife who, until 1821, had been living 
with him in luxury, appears in June, 
1822, on the municipal records for 
the first time, as living alone in a poor 
tenement and begging to be excused 
payment of six shillings poor-rate. 
From that date until 1835 she was 
unable to discover any traces of her 
husband. Now take this period, 
1821 to 1835. By the death in 
1824 of his elder brother, William 
Henry, the Marquis of Titchfield, Lord 
John succeeded to that title, and 
is in evidence at Welbeck Abbey, his 
father’s country seat, and we find him 
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associated with his brothers at Har- 
court House, Cavendish Square (until 
lately the town residence of the Dukes 
of Portland), in large betting transac- 
tions, and the maintenance of a stud 
of horses, the three brothers adopt- 
ing the racing title, ““ Mr. Bowes.” 
This continued until 1835, when it 
abruptly ceased, and not a trace from 
1835 onwards appears of the Marquis 
of Titchfield, either as Marquis, or 
afterwards as fifth Duke (to which 
title he succeeded in 1854), until 1864, 
when begin long accounts of his ex- 
traordinary tunnelling operations at 
Welbeck Abbey. Where was Druce 
during this period 1835 to 1864? 
In 1835 he opened the Baker Street 
Bazaar with a capital little short of 
£100,000, and continued in active 
management of that business until 
his supposed death in 1864. 

I will now endeavour to tell 
the history of the Duke from his 
birth to 1864, when he dropped this 
extraordinary character of Druce, as- 
suming, as I have always done, and 
as I think I have a nght to do, that 
I am telling the story, not of two 
men, but of one man. 

William John Cavendish Scott Ben- 
tinck, known during his youth as 
Lord John, was born on September 17. 
1800, his mother being the daughter 
of General Scott. His father, the 
fourth Duke, kept a large racing stud 
at Newmarket, and the early days 
of Lord John were spent for the most 
part amongst the horses there. It is 
related of him that frequently he 
would take a horse, ride off a little 
way, and if the mount did not prove 
to his liking, he would call for another, 
repeating this performance until per- 
fectly satisfied with his mount, when 
he would gallop off and remain away 
for the greater part of the day, re- 
turning the horse to a groom in 
a thoroughly exhausted condition. 
These wild rides enabled him to carry 
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on his clandestine courtship of 
Miss Crickmer at Bury St. Edmunds, 
involving a ride of some _ forty 
miles. After this courtship had 
lasted for only a_ brief period, 
young Lord John determined to 
bring about a marriage. Miss 
Crickmer was not only a beautiful 
girl of good family, but she possessed 
a very considerable fortune, and 
under the law in force at that 
period it would come into the abso- 
lute possession of her husband, who 
would thereby be enabled to indulge 
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advance of his years, almost that of a 
full-grown man, and opening in the 
name of Druce, with the small capital 
at his disposal, the business of a 
draper at Bury, he established him- 
self there for some time, and presented 
himself to the parents of Miss Crick- 
mer as a suitor for their daughter’s 
hand. Their natural inquiries as to 
his antecedents became at once a 
stumbling-block, leaving him no other 
course but to effect a marriage with- 
out their consent. 

The extent of the formalities to be 


his passion for gambling on the turf. 


complied with may be judged from 
Presenting an appearance much in 


the following bond :— 


know all Men by these presents that we THOMAS DRUCE of Bury Saint Edmunds 
in the County of Suffolk Linen Draper and MARTIN COLK of the same 
place Chemist are held and firmly bound to the Worshipful John Gooch 
Clerk Master of Arts in and throughout the whole Archdeaconry of Sud- 
bury and Town of Bury Saint Edmunds in the County of Suffolk Com- 
missary lawfully constituted in Two hundred pounds of lawful money of 
Great Britain to be paid to the said John Gooch or his certain Attorney 
Executors administrators or assigns for the true payment whereof We 
bind ourselves and each of us by himself for the whole and every part 
thereof and the heirs executors and administrators of us and each of us 
firmly by these presents Sealed with our Seals Dated the Sixteenth Day of 
October in the 56th year of the reign of our Sovereign Lord George the 
Third by the Grace of God of the United Kingdom of Great Britain and 
Ireland King Defender of the Faith &c. and in the Year of our Lord One. 
Thousand eight hundred and sixteen. 


The Condition of this Obligation is such that if hereafter there shall not appear 
any lawful Let or Impediment by reason of any Pre-Contract entered into before the 
twenty-fifth day of March One thousand seven hundred and fifty-four Consanguinity 
Affinity or any other lawful’ Means whatsoever but that the above bounden Thomas 
Druce a Bachelor aged twenty-one years and upwards and Elizabeth Crickmer of Bungay 
in the said County Spinster aged also twenty-one years and upwards may lawfully solem- 
nize Marriage together and in the same afterwards lawfully remain and continue for 
man and wife according to the Laws in that behalf provided And moreover if there be 
not at this present Time any Action Suit Plaint Quarrel or Demand moved or depending 
before any Judge Ecclesiastical or Temporal for or concerning any such lawful Impedi- 
ment between the said parties nor that either of them be of any other Parish or of better 
Estate or Degree than to the Judge at granting of the License is suggested and by Thomas 
Druce sworn to And lastly if the same marriage shall be openly solemnized in the Church 
or Chapel in the license specified between the hours appointed in the constitutions Eccle- 
siastical confirmed and according to the Form of the Book of Common Prayer now by 
Law Established And if the above bounden do save harmless the said John Gooch his 
Surrogates and others his officers whatsoever by reason of the premises Then this Obliga- 


tion to be void or else to remain in full force and virtue. 
T. DRUCE («s) 


Sealed and delivered in the presence of 
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Sixteenth Day of October 1816. On which day appeared personally Thomas Druce 
of the Parish of Saint James in Bury St. Eds. in the County of Suffolk in which said 
Parish he hath had his usual abode for the space of Four weeks last past, and made 
oath that he is of the age of twenty-one years and upwards and a Bachelor and intends 
to marry with Elizabeth Crickmer of the Parish of Saint James in Bungay in the County 
aforesaid in which said parish last mentioned she hath had her usual abode for the space 
of four weeks last past aged also 21 years and upwards and a spinster not knowing or 
believing any lawful let or impediment by reason of any pre-contract entered into before 
the twenty-fifth day of March 1754 consanguinity affinity or any other cause what- 
soever to hinder the said intended marriage And that the said marriage shall be solem- 
nized in no other Parish Church than that of Saint James in Bury above mentioned. 


T. DRUCE. 


The said Thomas Druce signed the above Affidavit and was sworn to the truth 
thereof at Bury St. Edmunds in the County of Suffolk the Sixteenth Day of October 1816. 


Before me 


EDWARD MILLS, M.A., 
Surrogate, C.S. 


N.B.—If etther of the parties are under Age then add to the A fidavit—And A.B. the 
natural and lawful father or mother ov the Guardian lawfully appointed of the minor aforesaid 
(as the case may happen to be) made oath that he or she ts consenting to the above-intended 


marriage. 


Martin Colk, the chemist, would be 
the person with whom Lord John 
would be in touch. Probably he 
had prescribed for the skin disease 
with which we know Lord John was 
afflicted. The allegation that Miss 
Crickmer was twenty-one years of 
age is at ance disproved by the 
entry of her birth, dated 1800. The 
witnesses to the marriage were, re- 
spectively, the sister of the bride and 
a young married couple, personal 
friends of hers; no friends of Druce 
being forthcoming at the wedding to 
certify to his identity. So that the 
only person he appears to have 
taken into his confidence is the 
chemist who signs the bond. Druce’s 
wife has related to her children (my 
father and others) that she never 
could get any information from Druce 
as to who he was, her words being : 
“Your father dropped from the 
clouds; he had neither father nor 
mother, sister nor brother.”’ 

The newly-married couple lived in 
a style which in those days was luxu- 
rious. They paid {18 a year rental, 
the highest shown by the records of 
that date as being paid in Bury. 

I am in possession of two portraits 


painted during the period (1816-1820) 
of Druce and his wife, each of which 
I am told must have cost {100. This 
was a most unusual expenditure on 
the part of a person in the position of 
a shopkeeper. 

Soon the scene changes. After 
not more than a trifle over four 
years Druce tires of this life, and 
finding, probably, that he has come 
near the end of the fortune brought 
to him by his wife, and that to con- 
tinue in his present position means a 
serious business effort, and not play- 
ing at shopkeeping, he ruthlessly 
abandons his wife and four children, 
leaving her in the direst poverty, 
while she is probably too proud to 
seek assistance from her wealthy 
relations who had so bitterly opposed 
her marriage. My father related that 
almost from the time he could run 
about he had to live the life of a gamin, 
holding horses’ heads in the market 
place and gathering turnip-tops and 
odd sweepings of vegetables to form 
the family dinner. 


Coincident with this disappear- 
ance of Druce, Lord John = re- 
establishes himself at  Welbeck, 


accepts a commission in the Army, 
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and in 1824, on the death of his 
brother, and _ his_ succession to 
the title of Marquis of Titchfield, 
enters the House of Commons as 
member for King’s Lynn, retaining 
his seat until 1826, when he resigns it 
to his brother, Lord George Bentinck, 
the well-known Protectionist and 
opponent of Sir Robert Peel. 

On his retirement from the realms 
of politics, the Marquis turns natur- 
ally to his old passion, “‘ the turf,” 
and, joining his brothers, Lord George 
and Lord Henry, under the racing title 
of “‘Mr. Bowes” enters upon that 
field of speculation, 
so. well-known _ to 
racing men, which 
resulted in the divi- 
sion amongst the 
three brothers of 
immense profits. 
This would account 
in a large measure 
for the Marquis, in 
1835, being in 
possession of suffi- 
cient money, inde- 
pendently of his 
father, again to map 
out his course as 
Druce and_under- 
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would probably lead to the discovery 
of his real identity. That his natural 
feelings as a father began at this 
time to assert themselves is clear 
from the fact that contemporaneous 
with his opening the Bazaar in 1835, 
he causes his daughter Fanny to be 
sent to London to be educated under 
his care, and brings about the dis- 
charge of his son George from the 
Revenue cruiser, “‘ Prince of Wales.” 
He evidently retained no affection 
for his wife and was determined 
not to live with her again, because he 
told his daughter Fanny that her 
mother was dead, 
and it was only upon 
the enforcement 
of Mr. Charles 
Crickmer, his_ bro- 
ther-in-law, that he 
consented to make 
his wife an allow- 
ance. He was living 
then with another 
woman, and _ pro- 
bably maintaining 
several. 

At this time there 
was living in Char- 
lotte Street, Lon- 
don, a very beau- 


take the vast enter- tiful French wo- 
prise of opening LORD GEORGE BENTINCK. man. name d 
the Baker Street Madame Elise. 


Bazaar on a scale of magnificence 
quite unparalleled at that period. 
Now, it may be asked in opening 
such a business, why should he adopt 
again the name of Druce. My answer 
is he knew that whilst he con- 
tinued his existence as Marquis of 
Titchfield his wife would never sus- 
pect his identity as that of her hus- 
band, but if he now adopted another 
name and began to show any interest 
under that name in his children, she 
would immediately suspect the name 
of Druce under which he married 
her was an assumed one, and that 


Frequent visits were paid to her 
by Druce, and her landlady states 
that she often remonstrated with 
Madame Elise on her receiving 
the attentions of a man suffering as 
he was from such an offensive skin 
disease. To this Madame Elise re- 
plied, ** You wouldn’t say that if you 
knew who he was. He is the Duke 
of Portland.”’ The landlady describes 
Druce as always dressed in an overcoat 
and carrying an umbrella, wet or fine ; 
with his trousers strapped round the 
ankles. She identifies the portrait 
of Druce as “the individual who 
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called.” This description tallies pre- 
cisely with the description of the 
peculiar way in which the Duke of 
Portland constantly dressed. One 
witness, Mrs. Hamilton, relates that a 
lady namedEmmy (who was identical 
with Madame Elise) frequently came 
to her father for money on account 
from*Druce. She always had what- 
ever she asked for up to £500 or 
more ata time. About 1876 Mrs. 
Hamilton’s father at Druce’s request 
took this lady away . 
to Paris, giving her 
at the time £5,000. 
This £5,000 was ob- 
tained by her 
father from Druce 
at Welbeck. Mrs. 
Hamilton also re- 
lates that Madame 
Elise had two 
children by Druce, 
and that she died 
in Paris about 1877, 
her father attend- 
ing the funeral and 
bringing back a 
packet of letters 
which he handed 
to Druce. 

Mrs. Hamilton’s 
intimacy with the 
fifth Duke may be 
judged by the fol- 
lowing. Her father 
(Mr. Stuart) was 
on such terms of friendship with 
the fourth Duke that he (the fourth 
Duke) went to Vienna to stand as god- 
father at the baptism there of Mrs. 
Hamilton. Mr. Stuart afterwards 
became the confidant of the fifth 
Duke, and as such he and his 
daughter were frequent visitors at 
Welbeck. 


ANNIE MAY 


CHAPTER IV. 
WE now come to a dramatic inci- 
dent in the story of the Marquis’ 
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life, an incident which probably deter- 
mined from that point onward the 
remarkably austere and recluse nature 
of the remainder of his existence, and 
which seems to account for much 
which is inexplicable in his behaviour, 
even allowing for his well-known 
eccentricity. 

In 1846, the Marquis and _ his 
brother, Lord George Bentinck, were 
paying their addresses to a lady 
known as Annie May Berkeley, a 
daughter of the 
late fifth Earl of 
Berkeley. The 
natural friction 
which would arise 
from such a state 
of affairs was 
heightened by the 
discovery by Lord 
George in 1848 of 
facts pointing to 
the conclusion that 
his brother and 
this lady had for 
some time been liv- 
ing practically as 
man and_e wife. 
This estrangement 
prevented the 
brothers meeting 
for some time, but 
in September, 


1848, they are 
BERKELEY, : said to have met 
accidentally just 


outside the confines of Welbeck, 


and entered into a stormy discussion 
on the subject of this lady. The 
Marquis was accompanied by Mr. 
Stuart (Mrs. Hamilton’s father) and 
a Mr. Sergeant. Lord George had 
started out to walk to the residence 
of Lord Manvers, at Thoresby, with 
whom he was to spend a few days’ 
holiday after the stirring political 
campaign which he was conducting 
against Sir Robert Peel. In the angry 
discussion which took place between 
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the two brothers, Lord George re- 
peatedly struck the Marquis and used 
terrible language towards him. The 
- latter submitted to this for some time, 
but finally becoming exasperated, 
dealt his brother one blow, not very 
severe in itself, but, being in the 
region of his heart, and Lord George 
suffering from heart disease, was re- 
sponsible for his death. 

In the words of Mrs. Hamilton, 
“* Druce was overcome with remorse 
and fear, and was desirous of giving 
himself up to justice, but was dis- 
suaded from doing so by my father and 
Mr. Sergeant. My father told me 
that from that time forth Druce was 
never free from the fear that he would 
have to suffer for what he had done. 
He was always extremely nervous, 
and even when seated, would start 
suddenly round as if he expected to 
see someone or something. I asked 
my father why he did so, and the 
answer was: “‘ He always thinks his 
brother is behind him. Don’t take 
any notice of him.” I myself have 
heard Druce say to my father: 
** You know, Stuart, I never intended 
to kill him ; I only struck him in self- 
defence.”’ 

This story is extant in the Bentinck 
family, and the fifth Duke was ostra- 
cised in consequence of it. It has, 
in fact, made a division amongst the 
Bentincks to this day, between those 
who accept it and those who do not. 

The evidence at the inquest on 
Lord George Bentinck is remark- 
able as showing a desire on the part 
of the family to hush up something. 
The first doctor who examined the 
body gave evidence which quite 
bears out the theory that death was 
caused by a blow. But when the 
family doctor was called in, he ex- 
plained away these evidences, and 
his theory of a natural death from 
heart disease was accepted by the 
coroner’s jury. Two labourers who 
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were called swore that they saw, 
as they thought, the Marquis at the 
place where the body was found. 
But it was stated at the inquest that 
the Marquis was in London, and the 
valet of Lord George, whose evidence 
was required by the coroner, and 
whose absence was adversely com- 
mented upon, could not be present, 
as ““he had been sent to London 
to acquaint the Marquis.” 

A lady, who was in the employ of 
Lord Manvers at this date, makes 
the following statement :—‘I very 
well remember the circumstances at- 
tendant upon the inquest on the body 
of Lord George Bentinck, and it was 
a matter of common talk that the 
facts of the death appeared to be 
hushed up.”’ 

To come back to the cause of the 
quarrel, Annie May Berkeley. Mr. 
Payne, who was manager to Druce for 
many years, states that a woman 
named Berkeley was constantly com- 
ing to the Bazaar and quarrelling 
with Druce, but after Druce’s mar- 
riage in 1851 these visits ceased. 

The marriage certificate shows ‘a 
marriage between Thomas Charle? 
Druce, son of Thomas Druce, farmer, 
with Annie May, daughter of Thomas 
May,farmer. These names are mani- 
festly fictitious. Druce (the Marquis) 
and Lord George quarrel about Annie 
May Berkeley. A woman named 
Berkeley, up to the time of the 
marriage, invades the sanctity of 
Druce’s private office at Baker Street, 
a privilege only shared by four per- 
sons according to Mr. Payne’s de- 
claration—Lord Westbury, the Lord 
Chancellor of England, Sir Rowland 
Hill (the Secretary of the Post 
Office), Lady Hill, and a certain Mr. 
Bailey. Immediately after the mar- 
riage these visits cease. The name 
given as Druce’s father, “‘ Thomas 
Druce, farmer,” is altogether out 
of harmony with the state of 
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luxury in which Druce’s early mar- 
ried life was spent, and is even 
inconsistent with Druce’s portrait, 
which is not that of a farmer’s son— 
either in appearance or in the dress 
of that period-—but of a member of 
an aristocratic family. 

It seems quite clear that the lady 
who became Druce’s second wife, 
called in the certificate Annie May, 
was the Annie May Berkeley about 
whom the brothers Bentinck quar- 
relled. Strictly speaking, she was not 
entitled to the name Berkeley. In 
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of their father as a person of refine- 
ment and education, and a number 
of the lady’s letters leave no other 
conclusion to be drawn but that she 
was brought up in circumstances very 
different from those associated with 
the ordinary life of a farmer. 

During the period prior to 1835 
I have had to rely as to the Marquis 
upon documentary and _ hearsay 
evidence, but from the time of 
his opening the Bazaar to the date 
of his supposed death in 1864, I 
have many witnesses whose stories 
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the famous Berkeley Peerage case 
the marriage of her father and 
mother, a Miss Cole, was challenged, 
and the House of Lords pronounced 
that marriage irregular. So that in 
furnishing her name for the purpose 
of the marriage certificate the strict 
legal view was probably taken that 
her name was Annie May. The 
statement that her father’s name was 
Thomas May, was probably equally 
as untrue as the statement that 
Druce’s father was Thomas Druce. 
The children of Druce by his first 
marriage all refer to the second wife 
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enable me to piece together this 
‘Jekyll and Hyde ” existence. 
His manner of travelling from 
Welbeck to London was fantastical 
in the extreme. After he became 
the Duke in 1854, his_ servants 
had orders that his carriage was to 
be left over-night in a state of com- 
plete readiness for travelling to Lon- 
don. The next day the carriage was, 
without inspection as to whether it 
was occupied or unoccupied, to be 
driven to the station at Worksop 
(close to Welbeck Abbey), placed upon 
a truck and conveyed to London, 
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where servants were to be in readiness 
with horses to drive it to Harcourt 
House. 

This absurd performance was re- 
peated daily, sometimes the Duke 
being seated inside the carriage and 
sometimes not. It wasconstructed so 
that it was impossible, without open- 
ing the doors, to know whether it 
was empty or occupied, and no ser- 
vant would dare to satisfy his curio- 
sity on this point. An instance is 
related where his coachman, sup- 
posing that the carriage was empty 
pulled up for some refreshment, when 
he was startled out of his wits by 
the voice of the Duke from inside 
calling out, “ Don’t you think it is 
time we were moving on ? ”’ 

This finds a curious parallel in a 
performance by Druce. On one occa- 
sion several workmen from the Bazaar 
had been sent to execute some orders 
and, retiring for refreshment, were 
pounced upon by Druce, who found 
them neglecting their business and 
entertaining themselves. 

This curious custom with regard 
to his carriage could have existed 
only for the purpose of making it im- 
possible for any person to locate 
him with any degree of certainty, 
either at London or at Welbeck, and 
thus enable him to give attention at 
the same time to his affairs as Duke 
and to his affairs as Druce. 

Another curious habit deserves at- 
tention. When at Harcourt House 
he breakfasted at about seven and 
dined between eight and nine. He 
was never known, however (this on 
the authority of his valet from 
’5I to ’63), to take any food or refresh- 
ment there between that early hour 
in the morning and that late hour in 
the evening. His shop employees 
relate that Druce always lunched in 
the Bazaar, and invariably on fish 
or chicken, never taking butcher’s 
meat. This description of his food 
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tallies precisely with the diet of the 
Duke, both at Welbeck and at Har- 
court House. 

It was the Duke’s habit to come 
suddenly upon his employees when 
they least expected him, and we 
find him. behaving just so at the 
Bazaar. In the words of one of his 


oldest employees, a Mr. Dawkins, 


‘* ‘We never knew when to expect him. 
When we least thought him likely 
to be there he would pop suddenly up 
from one of the underground passages 
at the Bazaar. He always entered 
the Bazaar from a passage which led 
from a mews at the rear, coming up 
in the centre of the shop near to his 
office. Around this office were red 
blinds. If these were drawn aside 
his employees knew that they might 
approach him. If they were drawn 
close no one must do so whatever the 
emergency.” 

Now we find the same secrecy 
observed in Harcourt House. If any- 
one sought admission there they 
could only do so by knocking at the 
carriage gates, where they were sub- 
jected to a rigorous scrutiny by the 
porter before admission. The Duke, 
on the contrary, could enter from 
several directions and reach his 
private apartments without any per- 
son in the house becoming aware of 
his entry. 

The arrangement of his bedroom, 
as told by his own valet, is almost in- 
credible. There was a lift which 
could only be operated from that 
room, by which he could descend to an 
apartment below communicating 
with those passages used only by 
himself. His bed was so constructed 
that it was impossible for any person 
standing in the room to know whether 
it was or was not occupied. 

He never gave verbal orders to his 
servants, performing for himself all 
personal offices, and when he desired 
any alteration bestowed upon his 
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apartments, dictated by means of 
notes what were Inis wishes. 

These notes were put by him 
through aslit in the door into a box 
outside—not the door of his bedroom, 
but the door of another room or 
vestibule leading to his bedroom. In 
the words of his valet, “he might 
have been in the house for weeks at 
a time without my being aware of the 
fact. I only knew he was there by 
getting written orders either to pro- 
vide his meals 
or other atten- 
tions.” Not- 
withstanding 
all these pre- 
cautions, one 
might find it 
dificult to 
conceive why 
the Duke, who 
was constant- 
ly required to 
be in atten- 
dance for the 
management 
of his affairs 
as Druce in 
the Bazaar, 
could alto- 
gether escape 
attention in 


his comings 
and goings. 
LO Gispose jo. i 


completely of 
this difficulty, 
it is said that he constructed an 
underground passage leading from 
Harcourt House to the _ Bazaar. 
The distance is about half a_ mile, 
and the intervening properties 
were part of the Duke’s estate. 
Such an undertaking seems stupen- 
dous, but judging by his known per- 
formances at Welbeck, where there 
exists to-day a subterranean training 
track, where horses can be galloped 
for a quarter of a mile on tan, it 
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was to a man of his resources and 
determination not impossible. Direct 
evidence of the existence of this 
passage I have not hitherto, with the 
resources at my disposal, been enabled 
to discover, but statements are made 
by a number of people which point 
strongly to its existence. One wit- 
ness, Mr. Seagar, says that as a boy 
he lived in the vicinity of Harcourt 
House, and he and his school com- 
panions used to peep through the 
bars of the 
calriage  en- 
trance *‘ to see 
the man who 
went under- 
ground from 
there to Baker 
Street Ba- 
zaar.’’ Where 
may I= ask, 
could such a 
rumour spring 
from, that 
even with 
children it 
was common 
talk ? Another 
witness, Mr. 
Gibson, the 
curator of the 
gardens at 
Hyde Park, 
states that on 
one occasion 
he visited Wel- 
beck to con- 
sult with the Duke’s gardener on 
matters relating to their occupation. 
While walking in the grounds at 
Welbeck, the Duke’s gardener drew 
Gibson’s attention to his master, 
the Duke, and said, “* He is very eccen- 
tric, always burrowing underground. 
He will dismiss summarily any work- 
man who recognises or salutes him. 
He put up a screen at Harcourt House 
to shut out the neighbours’ view, but 
they made him pul) it down again and 


Park. 
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build one of glass. He has con- 
structed an underground passage from 
Harcourt House to Baker Street, 


and he is really Druce of the Bazaar.’ 


No one is supposed to know it, but 
everyone does.” 

It is singular that out of these 
chance statements made by the one 
gardener to the other, three of them 
can be proved to be true, the dis- 
missal of workmen for saluting their 
master, the erection of a screen, 
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property, they are distinctly shown 
upon a plan, one leading in the direc- 
tion of Harcourt House. Mrs. Pled- 
ger, an old employee of Druce’s, 1s 
said to have become insane from the 
mental shock caused by her having 
seen, after 1864, what she took to be 
the ghost of her old master wander- 
ing about in the underground passages 
at the Bazaar. A person present at 
her death, Mr. Norman, states : “‘ Mrs. 
Pledger frequently told me of the 
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THE GLASS SCREEN ERECTED BY THE FIFTH DUKE OF PORTLAND AT THE BACK OF HARCOURT HOUSE, CAVENDISH SQUARE. 


the rebuilding of a glass substitute, 
and his well known _ burrowing 
propensities. The other two state- 
ments as to the existence of a passage 
and the identity of Druce and Port- 
land stili remain to be proved. 

That there are underground pas- 
sages at the Baker Street Bazaar 
leading somewhere goes without say- 
ing. In a mortgage given over the 


terror inspired in several of her 
fellow employees by having seen the 
ghost of their late master. Her 
death-bed scene was a most awful 
one. She screamed loudly, ‘I see 
him now !—the dead man!’ and 
implored me to prevent Mr. Druce 
approaching her.”’ 

Close by Harcourt House and in the 
line which this tunnel would naturally 
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take, is a home of The Little Sisters 
of the Poor, under which there are 
mysterious passages. 

These the inmates of the house are 
quite unable to account for. Only 
recently an accident happened in 
Baker Street through the road col- 
lapsing and nearly engulfing a ’bus 
which was passing close to the Bazaar 
and right in the line of the probable 
direction of the tunnel. 

The disguises worn by the Duke 
were sufficient to enable him to play 
any vole. A perruquier in the employ 
of Truefit’s was frequently in atten- 
dance upon the Duke at Harcourt 
House. He was always commanded 
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to call before eight in the morning. 
He describes the wonderful circum- 
locution by which he was admitted, 
being subjected to all sorts of scrutiny 
before being finally conducted to the 
Duke’s apartments. In one room with 
a separate pigeon-hole for each, there 
were five hundred wigs, and these 
were being constantly remodelled and 
altered to suit the Duke’s fancy. 
Mrs. Hamilton says, ‘‘ The Duke 
never grew any beard.” ‘All his 
forms of whiskers were false.” ‘°* He 
always altered his appearance when 
out on any journey as Druce.” “I 
have been out driving with him, 
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and have asked him, by way of a joke, 
‘With whom am I driving, Druce 
or the Duke ?’ and he would answer, 
‘With which you please.’” Ex- 
perts have given it as their opinion 
upon the photograph of Druce, 
that the whiskers and moustaches 
were false. 


CHAPTER ‘V. 


A MAN may disguise his own move- 
ments in order to obscure his identity, 
but the identity of those in his 
employ will remain the same. In all 
the story of this strange double life, 
the Duke seems to have been want- 


THE ACKNOWLEDGED PORTRAIT 
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ing in foresight in only one particular. 
Men worked for him well at Welbeck, 
and became accustomed to his par- 
ticular whims and fancies. Sooner 
than train another set of men to work 
for him in the character of Druce, 
he engaged these same men to superin- 
tend alterations at Holcombe House 
and at Baker Street. The names 
of these men are uncommon, and 
the services rendered by each to 
Druce were similar to those rendered 
to the Duke. It is obviously im- 
probable that this is merely a coinci- 
dence of names, more especially so 
when we find in one instance direct 
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evidence that the firm of architects 
employed—Gray and Ormson, did 
work for Druce at Baker Street and 
other properties in Druce’s possession, 
and for the Duke of Portland at 
Welbeck. - | 

Mr. Payne, one of the managers at 
the Bazaar, speaks of James Milligan 
and George Vassar as_ constantly 
working there, and states that Vassar 
was quite the confidential man of 
Druce, doing all kind of work at the 
warehouse and at Druce’s private 
house at Mill Hill, Hendon. Dr. 
Bennet, for years medical attendant at 
Welbeck Abbey, states that the names 
Vassar and Milligan are quite familiar 
to him as foremen of the work at 
Welbeck. The brasswork there was 
carried out by Messrs. Potter of 
South Moulton Street, and the same 
firm were employed by Druce in the 
fitting up of his many houses. 

It may surprise some of my 
sceptical readers to learn that the 
allegations I make that Thomas 
Charles Druce was the Duke were, at 
the time of which I write, accepted 
by the very persons who were most 
closely connected with Druce in his 
daily life. 

A Mr. Edwards, who manufactured 
for the Bazaar, was told by the em- 
ployees that he need have no fear 
for his money, as it was the Duke of 
Portland’s business. A Mr. Robin- 
son, an old employee of Druce, states 
that it was common talk among the 
hands that the proprietor was the 
Duke of Portland, who owned the 
greater part of the property up to 
Tottenham Court Road. Another 
says that Mr. Edney, a manager at 
the Bazaar, told him that every one 
knew that Druce was the Duke, 
but none were supposed to know. 
There are a number of others who 
speak on the same lines. 

A Mrs. Wright, formerly Robin- 
son, nee Wetherall, declares positively 
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that she knew Druce was the Duke. 
Her father was a servant of the fifth 
Duke, and as Marquis she frequently 
saw him. She was afterwards em- 
ployed in the Bazaar, and at once 
recognised Druce as the Duke. 

Mr. Smeaton, who was in the employ 
of Gray and Ormson, relates that he 
was informed by his employers that 
Druce was the Duke. He waited 
upon Druce at the Baker Street 
Bazaar, and took instructions from 
him, and later went to Welbeck 
Abbey and saw the Duke there, and 
he declares positively that the Duke 
was the same individual as he had 
interviewed at the Bazaar. 

Mrs. Hamilton, who, it will be re- 
membered, claimed intimate ac- 
quaintance with the Duke, extending 
over a considerable number of years, 
has heard him speak frequently of 
his doings as Druce. She has dis-. 
cussed with the Duke his son, 
George Druce, the sailor in Aus- 
tralia, and his daughter, Fanny 
Druce, of whom the Duke said he 
was very fond. She has heard him 
speak of a farm in New Windsor, 
Berks, which he had taken under the 
name of Druce,andalso of thecontents 
of his will as Druce, whereupon she 
remonstrated with him for leaving 
only {1,000 to his son George. More- 
over, Mrs. Hamilton frequently heard 
the Duke mention his house at Hen- 
don. He talked about his first wife, 
whom he spoke of as a very pretty 
woman. 

Upon one occasion Mrs. Hamilton 
heard her father say to the Duke: 
** I don’t believe you care a bit for 
the children.”” To which the Duke 
replied : ““Oh! I have left them well 
provided for. They will have nothing 
to complain of.”” Then he spoke of 
Payne, his manager, and said he 
believed Payne suspected his identity. 
But, most important of all, the Duke 
discussed with her father in her 
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presence the arrangements for his 
mock burial as Druce. A dramatic 
incident is related by Mrs. Hamilton. 
The Duke produced to her father 
some pocket-handkerchiefs, and com- 
plained that his wife had worked a 
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coronet upon the corner of them, 
saying, ““ When I made her my wife, 
she promised she would never use my 
coronet and never come to Welbeck, 
and, by God, she never shall.”’ 

(To be continued.) 


Correspondence is invited from persons acquainted with any facts bearing on 
the life of the late Thomas Charles Druce or the fifth Duke of Portland. All 
communications should be addressed to Kenneth Henderson, THE IDLER. 33. 
Henrietta Street, Strand, London, W.C. 
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Above is a reproduction of an entry in the Register of Deaths at Hendon. As will be seen the 
causes of the supposed death of Thomas Charles Druce are given, but—and it is a big but— 
no medical man ‘has signed the certificate. Dr. Tristram, Chancellor of the diocese of the 
Consistory Court, in granting a faculty for the opening of the vault, at the time of the 
previous litigation, said it was an extraordinary case, and of an unusual nature. It appeared 
to him remarkable that the certificate of Thomas Charles Druce’s death was not signed by a 
medical man. 

Here we have a man with no birth certificate and a faulty death certificate. 
Tristram said, ‘‘ an extraordinary case.’’ Who was this man ? 
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Was Zhomas Charles Druce, of the Baker Street Bazaar, 
the fifth Duke of Portland ? — 


Conclusive proof that he was not would ve the production of a baptismal 
register containing an entry showing he was born of parents other than the fourth 
Duke of Portland and his wife, daughter of General Scott. In order to test this 
statement, THE IDLER will pay the sum of £100 (One Hundred Pounds) to the 


first person complying wsth the conditions hereunder. 
Conditions Governing the Offer. 


The Reward will be paid to the first person who, on or before April 25th, 1906 
(after which date the offer will be withdrawn), satisfies the Solicitors appointed 
by THE IDLER of the existence of an entry in a properly constituted Register of 
Births and Baptisms recording the birth and baptism of Thomas Charles Druce, 
who on the 18th day of October, 1816, was married to Elizabeth Crickmer, of the 
Parish of Bungay, and whose name is signed to the register of marriages of that 
date at Bury St. Edmunds as “‘ Thos. Druce,” and who, from 1835 to 1864, carried 
on business, under the name of Thomas Charles Druce, as an upholsterer at The 
Bazaar, 68, Baker Street, London, and who was supposed to have died on the 
28th day of December, 1864, and to have been buried in a vault, No. 13,610, at 
Highgate Cemetery. 


In “ The Story of My Life,” Mr. Druce frequently refers to the movements of 
his grandfather between the years 1835 and1864 and as it ts only natural to suppose 
that this mysterious man, of whom, under the name of Thomas Charles Druce 
no earlier traces can be found than those when he appears in Bury St. Edmunds in 
1816, would, for sentsmental reasons, revisit the scenes of his boyhood days, any 
person who desires to search the registers for such an entry will be enabled to re- 
strict hts, or her, search, by noting these places, as well as to judge, approxsmately 


the year in which the entry, sf there be one, appears. 
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33, Henrietta Street, Sty o1d. 
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KIND AND ANOTHER 


By ROBERT BARR, JOHN S. WISE, AND ELBERT HUBBARD 


At the moment of 


A Use writing, the General 
for Election is over, but 
Novelists. we are all waiting in 


breathless anxiety to 

learn how the Shetland contest has 
resulted. It is impossible for me to 
take a calm and comprehensive sur- 
vey of the stricken field until I hear 
from Shetland. Nevertheless, with 
every desire to avoid exaggeration, 
and with a determination carefully to 
weigh my words so that no false im- 
pression may be conveyed by these 
pages, I venture, greatly hesitating, 
to record my belief that the Liberals 
have secured a safe working majority. 
A year ago, in this wise and useful 
department of THE IDLER, I warned 
the Unionists that if they could not 
invent a bigger and better bit of fiction 


than the “little loaf’’ fabrication, 
they would get beautifully left at 
the General Election. You will find 
this prediction on page 31 in the 
April IDLER of last year. Did the 
Unionists follow my tip? They did 
not. They began to reason about the 
matter ; to argufy; to furnish proof ; 
to “educate ’’ the voters. Now, you 
cannot educate the “ bilge-water ”’ 
vote, which sloshes this way or that in 
the cavernous depths of the ship of 
State, and it is this vote which turns 
elections. The materials for gather- 
ing in the “ sloshers ’’ are a thumping 
big motor-car and a thumping big 
lie. If the Tory party had offered 
{10,000 as a prize to professional 
fictionists for the evolution of a phrase 
as striking and as untruthful as 
possible, that party might have stood 
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some chance, but instead, they tried 
to elect fictionists to Parliament, 
and this, bar hanging, is the worst 
use to which a novelist can be put. 
Many a delightful book has been lost 
to the world by the disastrous election 
and re-election of Sir Gilbert Parker. 
I wept bitterly when I read of the 
election of Baron E.A.W.X.Y.G. 
Mason, and threw up my hat with 
joy when I learned that Lord Silas K. 
Hocking was defeated by a pauper 
alien named Rothschild. If a nove- 
list wishes to dabble in politics and 
earn the gratitude of his country, let 
him stay at home at ease and invent 
magnificent lies for his party. 


It seems the hardest 
of hard luck for the 
Tories that while the 
Liberals already pos- 
sessed a splendid election lie—beg 
pardon, I mean election cry—there 
should tumble into the Liberal lap 
another about ten times as good—to 
wit, Chinese slavery. After that all 
interest in the election ceased. I 
knew that in future, if I wished to see 
a Tory I should have to visit South 
Kensington Museum and look for 
him alongside the Dodo’s egg. A 
society for the prevention of cruelty 
should have stopped the election at 
this point, but it went ruthlessly on, 
and now I hear that a rich philan- 
thropist who does not wish his name 
mentioned, is going to buy a Tory, 
and present it to the nation. “‘Chinese 
slavery ’’ was exactly the sort of 
trumpet call that would exhibit the 
soft heart of the floating voter or 
voting floater, and likewise prove 
that his head was equally soft. 
‘* Truth crushed to earth will rise 
again,’’ but the politician does not 
care so long as she does not get up till 
after the votes are counted. 

I have it on the very worst authority 


One-sided 
Luck. 
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which may be safely discredited, thet 
the Liberal party did not at first in 
tend to use the slavery rally. Every 
member of the House knew that al- 
ready the Kaffirs in the mines were 
‘* slaves,’? so why should a fuss be 
made about the Chinese getting better 
pay and working under somewhat 
better conditions. But a Liberal 
member who owns a motor-car hap- 
pened to pass one of our largest 
lunatic asylums, and learned that 
the inmates were enthusiastically 
and unanimously indignant over the 
slavery question, so he rushed back 
to town in defiance of the police, and 
tried to kindle the hearts of the 
Liberal leaders. They received him 
coldly; the thing was too absurd. 
However, they agreed to try it on a 
dog; I forget the name of the con- 
stituency for the moment. The 
leaders held aloof, but the candidate 
worked the slavery racket for all it 
was worth, and was triumphantly 
elected. After that it took.. 


Punch sized up the 
slavery humbug ex- 
cellently in a picture 
showing two sandwich: 
men whose boards, back and front, 
display the words, “‘ Vote for Muggs 
and No Slavery.”’ One of the sand- 
wiches is saying, “* Bill, I wonder how 
some of them Chinese ‘slaves ’ would 
like this job at a bob a day.” But 
Punch improves the case for the 
English slaves by picturing them 
standing on the pavement where 
they are not allowed to set foot if 
a policeman sees them. They must 
walk in the gutter. Even in the 
gutter they are not permitted to 
walk on such streets as the Strand 
and Piccadilly. A year or two ago 
Robert Sherrard wrote a book on 
the white slaves of England, and the 
conditions of life which he depicted 
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were infinitely worse than any actual 
slavery [ever heard of. But nobody 
paid the least attention. It 1s said 
that truth 1s stranger than fiction. 
It may be, but it is not nearly so 
effective as the other thing in a 
political campaign. 


K-ngland, however, 1s 
not the only country 
that has been stam- 
peded by fiction about 
slavery. In the year when Charles 
Dickens was born, Mrs. Beecher, of 
Connecticut, was blessed by the ad- 
vent of a baby girl whom she named 
Harriet. The Beechers were an emo- 
tional family, and this baby girl 
had a brother called Henry Ward, 
who became the most. famous emo- 
tional preacher in America. His 
emotions took other directions of a 
more questionable nature, and during 
the trial. that resulted, he handed out 
to his countrymen phrases that were 


A Book that 
Caused War. 


quotable, such as “stepping down | 


and out,’ “true inwardness,’’ and 
“sitting on the ragged edge.” It is 
needless to say that Henry Ward 
Beecher was a powerful aid to the 
political party he adhered to during 
elections when emotions count and 
reason takes a vacation. I have 
heard him speak several times, but 
on each occasion I was present offi- 
cially as a reporter, anda youth in that 
position cannot get up and leave when 
guff overpowers him, so I did not 
enjoy his orations. Sister Harriet 
grew up and taught school; then 
she married Professor Stowe, who was 
a member of the same profession. As 
she could not speak in public like 
her brother, she wrote in private. 
As the member for Ballymagush would 
say, she wrote “‘Uncle Tom’s Cabin ”’ 
with a baby in one hand and a soup 
ladle in the other, for the Stowe 
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family was very poor and Harriet 
acted as both cook and nurse. 
‘Uncle Tom’s Cabin’? was  pub- 
lished in America when “ Bleak 
House’ was appearing in monthly 
parts in England. Dickens was 
emotionalising about the Court of 
Chancery, which stirred nobody’s 
blood to a dangerous extent, and did 
good, but Mrs. Stowe was emotionalis- 
ing with fire and sword. Dickens 
wrote with knowledge of his subject ; 
Mrs. Stowe allowed sentiment to 
take the place of information. “* Uncle 
Tom’s Cabin” fired the Northern 
heart and the Southern temper, with 
the result that eight years after the 
book was published, North and South 
began an unnecessary war Over a 
subject that might have been settled 
at a tithe of the cost by a pair of 
unemotional men with a few lead 
pencils and some sheets of paper, 
as, indeed, was done years before 
with the slavery question in England. 
It may be said that civil war was in- 
evitable, but this unjust book, which 
alone surpassed in circulation all that 
Dickens ever wrote, was responsible 
for the creation of an atmosphere 
which made a peaceful settlement 
difficult. It embittered and enraged 
an aristocratic and arrogant section of 
the country, and aroused in Northern 
opposition to this section the grim 
determination that dominated Crom- 
well’s soldiers. So they fought it 
out, and, as usual, Cromwell won. 


John S. Wise is the 

The Negro son of General Wise, 
in who before the Ameri- 
the States. can Civil War, was 
elected Governor of Vir- 

ginia. Governor Wise was a slave 
holder, and his son has written some 
recollections of the life on a planta- 
tion for that excellent journal, the 
Saturday Evening Post of Philadelphia. 
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The title is “An Extinct Race— 
Owner and Friend.” Mr. Wise holds 
that the abolition of slavery was better 
for the white man than the black. 
The negro problem is, perhaps, the 
most serious question that faces the 
United States to-day. Mr. Wise says: 
‘‘The young negro, born since 
slavery ended, has grown up hating 
the white race in his heart. His very 
look and the glance of his eye when 
we meet him shows it. The young 
white of the South has inherited all 
his father’s resolve of mastery over 
the black, without one softening feel- 
ing to offset it. He feels the need of 
the negro’s work and is willing to pay 
for it in money. But there he stops. 
He is unwilling to give him confi- 
dence or companionship or affection 
for fear the negro will demand more. 
‘*With a few honourable exceptions, 
even the men of the section by whose 
war-triumph the negro was freed, feel 
an antagonism against his person, 
a prejudice against his habits, a con- 
tempt for his morality, and an aver- 
sion to his presence among them. 
‘Yes, we freed him. But we don’t 
want him here. Let him stay where 
he belongs.’ These are the com- 
monest expressions to be heard in the 
North. ‘Let him have his freedom. 
We’ll be kind to him as long as he 
keeps in his place. But he shall not 
rule us.’ Those are the commonest 
expressions heard in the South.” 


‘““T presume that my 
father’s slaves presented 
the usual patriarchal 
spectacle of slavery. At 
the head of them was old Charlotte, 
who had nursed him as a baby and 
had been given to him by his father’s 
will. She called herself Parker— 
just why I never knew, for Mr. 
Parker, if he ever lived, was gone be- 
fore my day, and her sons, four in 
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number, were named _ respectively, 
George Douglas, James Henry, Parker 
and Spencer—so Mr. Parker, 5r., 
must have been rather an episode. 
Charlotte was as black as a black cat, 
and boasted that she was a genuine 
African of unmixed blood. She lived 
until some time in the seventies and 
called my father her ‘baby’ until 
the day of her death. There is no 
telling how old she was. She had a 
temper of her own, and on occasion, 
would scold my father mercilessly if he 
interfered with her cooking or other- 
wise crossed her. She was a wonder- 
ful cook, with certain specialities 
seldom equalled and never surpassed. 
Whenever my father returned home 
from any considerable absence she 
invariably ran out to greet her ‘ baby,’ 
and hugged and kissed him, and when 
he was elected Governor, she was the 
proudest member of the household, 
never failing to make it known to all 
that she ‘ raised him.’ 

‘A more absolute tyrant never 
lived than old Charlotte. The way 
she bullied everybody was something 
amazing. She ruled us all with a rod 
of iron. ; 

“At times she was exceedingly 
affable and talkative, and then she 
was most interesting. She was as full 
of ghost stories and superstitions as 
‘Uncle Remus.’ Often she came to 
the nursery at night, for she loved the 
little children, and there she would sit 
rocking herself, talking to our Irish 
nurse and filling us with stories. 
When we were forced to abandon our 
home at ‘Rolleston,’ near Norfolk, in 
1862, old Charlotte remained, She 
was reported as having becomea great 
* Yankee,’ but the old girl fought the 
Union troops for everything on the 
place that belonged to ‘Marse Henry,’ 
and when it was finally occupied by 
a negro school she left in disgust and 
returned to her old home in Accomac, 
also within the Federal lines. 
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“After the war she visited us 
several times at our new home in 
Richmond, but she was then too old 
to work. It was a pathetic sight to 
see her first meeting with my father 
after the war ended. He was much 
aged. She threw her arms about 
him and rocked her body back and 
forth, the tears streaming down her 
face, exclaiming, “Oh, my baby, my 
baby! God only knows how glad I 
is to see you alive agin !’”’ 


“George Douglas and 

Some Mary Ann, his wife, 
Genuine were as much a part of 
Slaves. our family as if they 


had been blood-kin. I 
know of no servants nowadays be- 
tween whom and their employers 
any such relations of love and sym- 
pathy exist as those between Uncle 
George and Aunt Mary Anne and 
our own. Many is the day I have 
passed in play with George, fishing or 
sailing or breaking calves, or doing the 
thousand things for boys to do on a 
farm. When I was hungry Aunt 
Mary Anne fed me, and when I was 
sleepy she put me many a day upon 
her clean, quilted bedspread, and 
covered me with her shawl. On 
Sunday she rode to church with us in 
the same carriage with the baby in 
her arms—and how often have I gone 
to sleep on those long rides with my 
head pillowed on her fat lap! Yet I 
have practised social separation more 
religiously and believe in it just as 
firmly as many an upstart youngster 
of the present who prates about the 
dangers of negro equality and hates 
negroes. 

‘* T cannot enumerate all our slaves, 
of course, for there were many of 
them, but must not close without 
reference to a few more. 

‘‘Henry Bayne and his wife Char- 
lotte were childless. Henry was 
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a bright mulatto, his wife a strap- 
ping black woman. They lived at the 
mill. Henry was my father’s farm 
foreman and sometimes the miller. 
Charlotte was the most successful 
chicken-raiser in all that district. 

‘‘ They were both very religious. 
I fear we led Charlotte astray, for 
my brother and I secured some won- 
derful game-chickens, and induced 
Charlotte to rear no other kind. Out 
of her Christian home came some 
of the greatest fighting cocks in Prin- 
cess Anne County, and I’m sure she 
would have felt scandalised had she 
known the base uses to which we put 
her product. 

‘Henry Bayne was a placid, faith- 
ful, devoted man. When my father’s 
legal or political duties called him 
away he left his milling and farm 
work in Henry’s hands with full as- 
surance that all was well and that 
everything would be accounted for 
upon his return. Many a day have 
I seen Henry sitting in the mill door 
reading his Testament amid the 
thunders of the water-wheel ma- 
chinery, and once he showed me the 
flyleaf of his book with my dead 
mother’s name on it and told me she 
gave it to him. I know old Henry is 
in Heaven.” 


And now we leave 
‘““Chin-chin the negro for the China- 
Chinaman.” man again. Elbert Hub- 
bard, the William Morris 
of America, thinks the white nations 
should use Chinese labour just as they 
use electricity. There are many use- 
ful things that the white man won’t 
do which the Chinese perform con- 
tentedly. Mr. Hubbard says :— 
‘Half way between San Francisco 
and Fresno, a few months ago I saw 
an orchard often thousand plum trees. 
These trees were planted by Chinese 
labourers twenty years ago. Now 
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they were laden with fruit—in quan- 
tity and quality most superb. It 
looked as if there were enough plums 
and prunes in that forest of fruit 
to feed a city like New York for a 
year. And there were men there, not 
gathering the fruit, but cutting down 
the trees with axes. ‘Why?’ I 
asked. 

‘** Tt takes much labour to gather 
and prepare the fruit for market— 
we cannot hire enough people to do 
it. Last year there was even a better 
crop than you see now, and the fruit 
fell to the ground and rotted there. 
I am now cutting down the trees, so 
as to plant wheat. A few men can 
harvest a big field of wheat, but I 
would need five hundred people to 
gather, dry and preserve these plums.’ 

‘‘ The Chinese planted these mag- 
nificent orchards and the Chinese 
should be there now, gathering and 
garnering for us the harvest. And 
they would wereit not for our hearken- 
ing to the insane cry of the demagog. 
Dennis Kearney, himself a foreigner, 
a man without enterprise—a non-pro- 
ducer, dictating to us that we must 
exclude the Chinese. We were ruled 
by the flannel-mouth.” 


I close these notes 


The with a true account of 
Chinaman _ therelationship between 
who went master and servant, 
home. written by Elbert Hub- 


bard, which is about 
as touching a little story as I have 
ever read :— 

““In San Francisco lived a lawyer, 
age, say, sixty—rich in money, rich 
in intellect—a business man _ with 
many interests. This lawyer resided 
in his bachelor apartments, with a 
Chinese servant named ‘Sam.’ Sam 
and his master had been together 
for fifteen years. The servant knew 
the wants of his employer as though 
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he were his other self; no orders 
were necessary. If there was to be 
company—one guest, or a hundred— 
Sam was told the number, that was 
all, and everything was provided. 
This servant was cook, valet, watch- 
man, friend. No stray, unwished- 
for visitor ever reached the mas- 
ter to rob him of his rest when at 
home. 

‘‘Tf extra help was wanted, Sam 
secured it; he bought what was 
needed; and when the lawyer 
awakened in the morning, it was to 
the singing of a tiny music box with 
a clock attachment, set for seven 
o'clock. The bath was ready; a 
clean shirt was there on the dresser, 
with studs and buttons im place; 
collar and scarf were near; the suit 
of clothes desired, hung over a chair, 
the right pair of shoes, polished like 
a mirror, were at hand, and on the 
mantle was a half-blown rose, with 
the dew still upon it, for a buttonaire ; 
downstairs, the breakfast, hot and 
Savoury, awaited. When the good 
man was ready to go to his office, 
silent as a shadow, stood Sam in the 
hallway, with overcoat, hat and cane 
inhand. Ifthe weather was threaten- 
ing, an umbrella was substituted for 
the stick ; the door was opened, and 
the master departed. When he re- 
turned at night, on his approach, 
the door swung wide. 

*“Sam never took a vacation. He 
was always near when needed; he 
disappeared when he should. He 
knew nothing, and he knew every- 
thing. For weeks, scarcely a word 
might pass between these two men, 
they understood each other so well. 

‘* The lawyer grew to have a great 
affection for his servant. He paid 
him a hundred dollars a month, and 
tried to devise other ways to show his 
gratitude, but Sam wanted nothing, 
not even thanks. All he desired 
was the privilege to serve. 
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‘“But one morning, as Sam poured 
out his master’s coffee, he said, 
quietly, without a shade of emotion 
on his yellow face, ‘Next week I 
leave you.’ The ilawyer smiled. 
‘‘Next week I leave you,’ repeated the 
the Chinaman ; ‘I hire for you better 
man. The lawyer set down his cup 
of coffee—he looked at the white- 
ro bed servant—he felt the man was 
inearnest. ‘So you are going to leave 
me—TI do not pay you enough, eh ? 
That Dr. Sanders who was here—he 
knows what a treasure you dre. 
Don’t be a fool, Sam; I'll make it a 
hundred and fifty a month—say no 
more!’ ‘Next week I leave you— 
I go to China,’ said the servant, im- 
passively. ‘Oh, I see; you are 
going back for a wife—all right, bring 
her here—you will return in two 
months! I do not object; bring 
your wife here—there is work for 
two to keep this place in order—the 
place is lonely, anyway. I'll see the 
Collector of the Port myself and 
arrange your passage papers ’ 

***T go to China next week—I need 
no papers—I never come back,’ said 
the man, with exasperating calmness 
and persistence. ‘° By God, you shall 
not go!’ said the lawyer. ‘ By God, 
I will!’ answered the Chinaman. 

‘It was the first time in all their 
experience together that the servant 
had used such language, or such a 
tone, towards his master. 
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‘* The lawyer pushed his chair back, 
and after an instant, said, quietly, 
‘Sam, you must forgive me, I spoke 
quickly—I do not own you—but tell 
me, what have I done—why do you 
leave me this way, you know I need 
you ?’ 

“*T will not tell you why I go— 
you laugh.’ ‘No, I shall not laugh.’ 
‘You will.” ‘I say, I will not!’ 
‘Very well, I go to China to die!’ 
* Nonsense, you can die here. Haven’t 
I agreed to send your body back, 
if you die before I do?’ ‘I die in 
four weeks, two days!’ ‘ What!’ 
‘My brother, he in prison. He 
twenty-six; I fifty. He have wife 
and baby. In China, they accept 
any man of same family instead to 
die. I go to China, give my money 
to my brother—he live, I die.’ 

‘The next day, a new Chinaman 
appeared as servant in the lawyer’s 
household. In a week, this new ser- 
vant knew everything, and nothing, 
just like Sam. Sam _ disappeared, 
without saying good-bye. He went 
to China and was beheaded, four 
weeks and two days from the day 
he broke the news of his intent to go. 
His brother was set free. 

‘* And the lawyer’s household goes 
along about as usual, save when the 
master calls for ‘ Sam,’ when he should 
say, ‘Charlie ;’ then there comes a 


kind of clutch at his heart, but he 
says nothing. ” 
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